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HE confulion which overſpred England aber the munder of Chats 


proceeded as well from the ſpirit of refinement and innovation, which * 


agitated the ruling party, as from the diſſolution of all that authority, land 

both civil and ecclefiaſtical, by which the nation had ever been accuſ- 

tomed to be governed. Every man lad framed the model of a republic; and, 
however ne it was or fantaſtical, he was eager of recommending it to his fellow ti- 
tizens, or even of impoſing it by force upon them. Every man had adjuſted a ſyſ- 
tem of religion, which, being derived from no traditional authority, was peculiar to 
himſelf; and being founded on ſuppoſed inſpiration, not on any principles of human 
reaſoning, had no means, - beſides cant and low rhetoric, by which it could recom- 


_ — The Levellers inſiſted on an equal diftribution of Property 
L. VI. | B 
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5 HISTORY or GREAT BRITAIN. 


and power, and diſclaimed all dependance and ſubordination. The Millenarians 
or Fifth-Monarchy-men required, that government icſelf ſhould be aboliſhed, 


and all human powers be laid in the duſt, in order to pave the way forthe domi- 


nion of Chriſt, whoſe ſecond coming on earth they ſuddenly expected. The 
Antinomians N inſiſted, that the obligations of motality and natural a were 
ſuſpended, and that the ele. guided by an internal principle, more perfe& and 
divine, were ſuperior to the beggarly elements of juſtice and humanity. A conſi- 


detable party decliimed againſt tythes and a hireling prieſthood, and were re- 


ſolved” that the magiſtrate ſhould” not ſupport by power or revenue any eccleſi- 
aſtical eſtabliſnment: Another party inveighed againſt the law and its profeſſors; 

and on pretence of rendering more ſimple the diſtribution of juſtice, «were de- 
ſirous of aboliſhing the whole ſyſtem of Engliſh juriſprudence, which ſeemed in- 
terwoven with monarchical government. Even thoſe among the republicans, 
who adopted not ſuch extravagancies, were ſo intoxicated with their ſaintly cha- 


racter, that they ſuppoſed themſelves poſſoſſed of peculiar privileges; and all pro- 


feſſions, oaths, laws, and engagements had, in a great meaſure, loſt their influ- 
ence over them. The bands of ſociety were every where looſened ; and the irre- 
gular paſſions of men were UT) g by I ann ſtill more unſocial 
and irregular. 

Tux Royaliſts, uti of We n6bles and more confi Wan gentry, being 
Aa from their authority and plundered of their property, were inflamed 
with the higheſt reſentment and indignation againſt thoſe ignoble-adverſaries, Who 
had reduced them to ſubjection. The Preſbyterians, whoſe credit had firſt ſup- 
ported the arms of the Parliament, were enraged to find, that, by the treachery 


or ſuperior cunning of their aſſociates, the fruits of all their ſucceſsful labours 


were raviſhed from them. The former party, from inclination and principle, 
zealouſly attached themſelves to the ſon of their unfortunate Monarch, whoſe 


memory they reſpected, and whoſe tragical death they deplored. The ſatter caſt 
heir eye towards the ſame object; but they had ſtill many ptejudices to over- 


come, many fears and jealouſies to be allayed, ere they could cordially entertain 


thoughts of reſtoriag that family, whom they had ſo 8 and 

-whoſs principles they regarded with ſuch. violent abhorrence. HOT 1251 
Tas only ſolid ſupport of the republican - Adee adden di tho it 

formed, ſo ſmall a, part of the nation, had violently, uſurped the government - of 


the whole, was a numerous army of about fifty thouſand men. But this army, 


formidable from its diſcipline and courage, as well as its numbers, was actuated by 
a ſpirit, that rendered it extremely dangerous to the aſſembly, which had aſſumed 
the command over it. Accuſtomed to indulge every chimera in politics, every 
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- THE.COMMONWEALTH. 3 
3 the ſoldiers knew little of the ſubordination of citizens, and 
had only learned, from apparent neoeſſiey, ſome maxims of military” Obedience. 
And, while they.ſtill, maintained, that all thoſe enormous violations of law and 
equity, of which, they had been guilty, were juſtified by the ſucceſs, with which 
providence. had bleſſed them; they were ready to break out into any new Mor- 
der, whereyer they had the proſpect of a like ſancl ĩon and authority. by 
Wnar alone gave ſome poize and ſtabiliry to all theſe unſettled humours, was 
the great. infjuence, both civil and military, acquired by Oliver Cromwel. This 
man, ſuited to the age in Which he lived, and to that alene, was equally quali- 
fied to gain the affection and confidence of men, by bat was mean, vulgar, and 
ridiculous in his character z as to command their obedience by what was great, 
dating, and enterpriaing. F amiliar even.to. buffoancry, with the meaneſt ſentinel, 
he never loſt his authority: Tranſported to a degree of madneſs; with religious ex- 
taſies, he never forgot the political purpoſes, to which they wight ſerve. | Hating 
monarchy, while a ſubject; deſpiſing liberty, while a citizen; tho he retained 
for a time all orders of men under a ſeeming obedience to the parliament; be was 
ſecretly paving the way, by artifice. and courage, to his on unlimited authority. 
Tux Parliament, for ſo we muſt henceferth call a ſmall and inconſiderable part 
of the houſe of commons, having murdered. their Sovereign with ſo-many appear- 
ing circumſtances of ſolemnity and juſtice, and ſo much real violence and even 
fury, began to aſſume more the air of a civil, legal power, and to enlarge a little 
the narrow bottom, upon which they ſtood. A few of the excluded and abſent 
members, ſuch as were liable to leaſt exception, were admitted; but on condition, 
that they ſhould ſign an, approbation of Whatever had been done in their abſence 
with regard to the King's trial: And ſome of them were willing to acquire a ſhare 
of power on ſuch tetms: The greateſt patt diſdained to lend their authority to 
ſuch apparentuſurpations. They iſſued ſome writs for new elections, in places where 
they hoped to have intereſt enough to bring in their own friends and dependants. 
ITbey named a council of ſtate to the number of thirty eight. to whom all addreſſes 
were made, ho gave orders to all generals and admirals, who executed the laws, 
and who digeſted all buſineſs: before it was introduced into Parlament. They 
pretended to employ-themſelves entirely in adjuſting the laus, forms, on me- 
thods of a new repreſentalive; and ſo ſoon, as they ſhould have ſettled. the nation, 


 'Their names were,” the Kärlt of Denbigh, ; Molgrave, Pembroke, Saliſbury, Lotds Grey, Fair- 
fax, Lord Gray of Groby, Lord Liſle, Rolles, St. john, Wilde, Bradſhaw; Cromwel, Skippon, 


Pickering, Maſſam, Haſelrig, Harrington, Vane jun. Danvers,” Armine, Mildmay, Conſtabbe, 
'Penningion, Wilſon, Whitlocke, Martin, Ludlow, Stapleton, 2 — Wallop, Hutchinſoe, 
Bond, -Pophan, Valentine, Walton, Scot, Purefoy, Jones. | 
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they profeſſed their intention, of 8 the power ade rer, cen whom, 
they acknowledged, they bad entirely derived i it. 09H 


i. eon $2 


Tur Commonwealth found every thing in England Oy IRR RE 


tranquitficy by the terror of their arms. Foreiga powers, oceupied in wars among 
themſelves, had no leizure nor inclination to interpoſe in the domeſtic diſſenſions 
of this illand. The young king, poor and neglexted, hving ſometimes in Hol- 
land, ſometimes in France, ſometimes in Jerſey, comforted himſelf; amidft his 
preſent diſtreſſes, wich the hopes of better fortune. "The ſituation alone of Scott. 
land and Ireland gave any immediate inquietude to the new Republic,” 
ArrER the ſocceſſiye defeats of Montroſe and Hamilton, and the ruin of their 
parties, the whole authority in Scotland fell” into che hands of Argyle and the 


rigid churchmen,, that party which was moſt averſe to the intereſts of the royal 


amily, Their enmity, however, againſt the independants, who had preven 
the long wiſhed for ſertlement of Preſbyterian diſcipline in England, cirtied the 
to embrace oppolite maxims in theit political conduct. Tho' invited by the En 
liſh Parliament to model their government into a republican form, they reſdlved 
Mill to adhere to Monarchy, which hathever prevailed in their _—_ and which, 

by the expreſs terms of their Covenant, they were obliged to defend. They con- 
Edered belides, that as. che property of the kingdom lay chiefly in the hantls vf 
great families, it would, bo difficulr toeſtabliſh'n Commonwealth, or without ſome 


chief magiltrae, ee with yal acthority; ww preſerve peace of julllis tn M 


community! The evi therefore; of the king, againft which they had al- 


2 Proteſted. haviay oceafioned' a vscney of the throne, they immediate! 
his ſon und ſueueſſbę, Chat les the fecond; but upon condition « 

2 his good behaviour and ſtrict obſervance of the Covenant, and his entertaining no 

* other perſons abbut him bur ſuch- as were godly men and faithful to that obliga- 


a de”, Theſe uauſual clave, inſerted in the very firft acknowkdgment of 


their prince, ſufficiently ſhewed their intention of Humting extremely his authority. 


And the Nn having no pretence to interpoft in che airs of 
dom, \gSlowed rhe Scors, . !. 
ſertling, their, governmens./- S IEICE GU 


Tux dominion, which England claimed over Ireland, demanded more imme- | 
diately their efforts for ſubduing that country. In order to convey a jult notion : 


of-Iriſh affairs, it will be: neceflary20'took backwards fome years, Phe to relare 
briefly thole tranſaGigns, which had paſt during the memorable revolutions i 

England. When the late King: agreed to at eeffation of army with the 5 
rebels, which, was become ſo requiſite, 


eee 
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bis conduct, him with favouting that odious rebellion, and exclaimed 
;rho'terms-of thescofſition” They even wett 6 far is to declart f 
entirely null bnd invalid; becauſe: finiſhed wirhobr their e6nſenc z and ta, this de- 

claration the Srots in Ulſterq und th Farl of Inchiquin, a nobleman of great 
authority in Munſter, proſeſſrd to udhete. By their means, the war was ftill-kept 
alive; but as the dangerous diſtractlons in England hindered the Parliament from 
ſending any conſderable atfiſtance to their allies in kreland, Inchiquin entered into 
an accommodation with Ormond, whotn the King bad created Lord- Lteutenam 
of chat kingdom. This latter nobleman, being a native ef frebund und a perſon 
endowed with great prudence and virtue, formed a ſcheme for componng the du. 
orders of his country, and for engaging the rebel Iriſm to fiipport the' cauſe "of 
his royal maſter. There | were many circumſtances which firongly' invited the 
Iriſh to embrace the King's party. The marims of chat Prince had Always led 
him to give a reaſonable indulgence tothe Catholics throughout afl his dotminfon 5 
and one principal ground of that enmity, which the Puritany profefibd againſt him, 
was this tacite toleration. The Parliament, even When unproyoked, had Ever 
menaced the Papiſts with the, mot. rigid mite. ir et 4 total Extipadop and 

mediately, after, the commencement of the Iriſh,rebeMiony they +put'fo ſale all 
the eſtates of the rebels, and had ongaged-the public faith for truneſerring them 
$0.the adyenturers, who had already advanced money upon that ſecurity. The 
ſucceſs, therefore, , wh, che 0550 of the ip with at Nahr firack 


FF a” of Ormond *.. They we" path return to their duty and ae, 
engaged to furniſh ten thouſand men for the ſupport of the King's authority in 
England, and were contented, with eee in return; e for olhis rh- 
'bellioa and toleration of their religion... „nt to X00 INT ES 

1 Tron, nor. dendeing but en ebenen eee be bs th 
leib. would be ſtrictly obſerved, advanced with a ſmall body of troops to 
kenny, in order to concert meaſures for common defence with his new allics. 
The Pope had ſent over to Ireland a nuncio, Rinucciaiz an Italian; and this man, 
whoſe commilſion empowered him to direct he ſpiritual concerns of the Iriſh, 
was emboldencd, by their ignorance and bigotry, to aſſume the chief authority 
in the civil i government. Foreſeeing that a general ſubmiſſiom to the Lord - Lieu- 
tenant would put an end to his on influence, he conſpired with Owen Oneal, 
who commanded the native Iriſh in Ulſter, e eee 


* 1646. 


ton, 


— 


rants as ſor promoting his intereſts in Englard, the Parkiarent, i in ebe to dive * 4 


. ton, the General chiefly truſted by the/council of Kilkenny. By bontert, der 
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two malecontents ſecretly drew forces together, and were ready to fall on Or- 
mond, Who remained in ſecurity, truſting to the pacification ſo lately concluded 
with the rebels. He received intelligence of their treachery, made his retreat 
with great celerity and conduct, and ſheltered bis ſmall army in Dublin and the 
other forrified-rowns, which: ſtill remained in the hands of the Proteſtant s. 
Tur nuncio, full of re levity, and ambition, — ev oy 
this violation of treaty. He ſummoned an aſſembly of the clergy at Wa 

and engaged them to declare againft that pacification, which the civil c“, cil had 
concluded with their lawful ſovereign. He even thundered out a ſentence of ex. 
edmmunication againſt all thoſe ho ſhould adhere to a peace,” ſo prejudicial,” as 


he pretended, to the Catholic religion; and the deluded-Irifh, terrified with his 


ſpiritual menaces, ranged themſelves every where on his fide, and ſubmitted to 
his authority. Without ſeruple, he carriet! on war agaitiſt the. Lord Lieutenant, 
and threatened with a e, kroteſtant garriſons, which: vere, wn" of them, 'vety 
ill provided for defence. Ba pe ag 


MranwmLr, the unfortunate King was neceſſitated to RE TOE in i Scots 
army; and being there reduced to cloſe confinement, and ſecluded from, all com- 


merce with bis friends, deſpaired, that his authority, or even his liberty, would - 


ever be reſtored to him. He ſent orders to Ormond, if he could not defend bim- 
ſelf, rather to ſubmit to the Engliſh than the Iriſh rebels; and accordingly the 


Lord Lieutenant, being reduced to the laſt extremity, delivered up Dublin, Tre- 


dab, Dundalk, and other garriſons, to Colonel Michael Jones, who zook poſ- 
ſeffion of them in the name of the Engliſh Parliament, Orinond himſelf 

over to England, was admitted to the King's preſence, received a grateful ac- 
knowlegement MI his paſt ſervices, and during ſome timelived in tranquillity near 
London. But being baniſhed, with the other Royaliſts, ro a diſtance from that 


city, and ſeeing every event turn out unfortunately for his royal maſter, and 


threaten him with a cataſtrophe ſtill more direful, he thought 3 to retire 3 into 
France, Where he Joined the Queeh and the Prince of Wales, 

x Ireland, during theſe tranſactions, the authority of the nuncio — 7 without 
cottrol among alf the Catholics; and that prelate, by his indifcretion and inſolence, 
ſooh made them repent of the power, with which they had intruſted bim. Pry- 

dent men likewiſe were ſenſible of the total deſtruction, which was Hanging, over 
the nation from the Engliſh Parliament, and ſaw no reſource nor fafety but i in 
giving ſupport to the declining authority of the King. The Earl of Clanricarde, 
a nobleman of very antient family, a perſon too of merit, who had ever 
n his loyalty, was ſenſible of the ruin which threatened his country- 
| men, 
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en. and was reſolved, if poſſible, to prevent it. He ſecretly formed a combi- W- . 
nation among the Catholics ; he entered into a correſpondence. with Inchiquin, 
WhO preſer ved great. authority over the Proteſtants in Munſter; he attacked the 
nuncio, whom he chaced out of the iſland ; and he ſent to Paris a depuration, | 
inviting the Lord Lieutenant to return and take poſſeſſion « of his government. 
\ Oꝛ m0np'on hiv arrival in Ireland found the kingdom divided into many faRtions, 
among whom either open war or ſecret enmity prevailed, + The authority of the 
- Engliſh Parliament was eſtabliſhed in Dublin, and the other towns, which he him- 
ſelf had delivered into their hands. Oneale maintained his credit in Ulſter; and 
. having entered into a ſecret correſpondence with the parliamentary: generals, was 
more intent on ſchemes for his own perſonal ſafety than anxious for the preſerva- | 
tion of his country or religion: The other Iriſh, divided between their clergy, 'Y 
who were averſe to Ormond, and their nobility, Who were attached to him, ,were 4 
very uncertain in their motions and feeble in their meaſures. The Scots in the 
North, enraged, as well as their other countrymen, againſt the uſurpations of the 
Sectarian army, profeſſed their adherence to the King; but were ſtill hindered 
by many prejudices from entering into à cordial union with his Lieutenant. 
All theſe diſtracted councils and contrary humors checked the progreſs of Ormond, 
and enabled the parliamentary forces in Ireland to maintain their ground agaipſt him. 
The Engliſh army, while employed j in ſubduing the reyolted Royalifts, in reducing 
the Parliament to ſubjection, in the trial, condemnation, and execution of their 
ſovereign, totally neglected the ſupply of Ireland, and allowed Jones and the for- 
ces in Dublin to remain in the utmoſt weakneſs and neceſſity. But the Lord 
Lieutenant, having at laſt, with much difficulty,. aſſembled an army of 16,000 - 
men, advanced upon the Engliſh garriſons. Dundalk, where Monk commanded, > 
was delivered up by the garriſon, who mutinied againſt their governor. Tredab, 
Neury, and other forts were taken. Dublin was threatened with a ſiege; and 
the affairs of the Lord Lieutenant appeared i in ſo proſperous a condition, that the 
young King entertained thoughts of coming in perſon into Ireland, MET Beg 
Wazn the Engliſh Commonwealth was brought to. ſome tolerable appearance 
of ſettlement, men began to caſt their eyes towards the neighbouring iſland. Du- 
ring the conteſt of the two, parties, the government of Ireland had remained a 
great object of intrigue ; and the Preſbyterians endeavoured to obrain the lieu- 
tenancy for Waller, the Independaats for Lambert. After the execution of the 
King, Cromwel himſelf began to aſpire to a command, where ſo much glory, he 
ſaw, might be won, and ſo much authority acquired. In his abſence, he took 3 
care to have his name propoſed to the council of ſtate; and both friends and ene- ich. 
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ſuſpected, that the matter bad not been propoſed merely by chance, without his 
own concurrence i the latter deſired to temove him to a diſtance, and hoped; du- 


ring his abſence, to gain the aſcendant over Fairfax, whom he had ſo long blinded 
by his hypocricical profeffions. Cromwel himſelf, when informed: of his eledtion, _ 
| heſicate with regard to the acceptance 
of the command. And Lambert, either deceived by his diflimulation,: or, in his 
turn, feigning to be deceived, ſtill continued, notwithſtanding. this diſappaint- 
ment. his friendſhip and connexions with Cromwel. . eee 


Tun nen Lieutenant immediately applied himſelf with his wonted vigilance to 


make preparations for hin expedition. Many diſordere in England it behoved him 
Previgully:to. compoſe, All places were full of danger and inquietude. The“? 
men, aſtgnilhed: with the ſucerſſes of the army, remained in 


neceſnit oe wb * h 
Ae degrade, 


impoſed 
putting all re- 
ſuch obſtinate reluctance was obſerved in the 
ſpirit. of Fanaticiſm, by which that aſſembly had at firſt been ſtrongly ſappocted, 
was nom turned, in a great meaſure, againſt them. The pulpits, being chiefly filled 
with. Preſbyterians, or diſguiſed Royaliſts, and having been long the ſcene of news 
and politics, could by no penalties be reſtrained from declarations, unfayourable 
to tho eſtabliſhed government, Numberleſs were the extravagances, which broke 
out among the people. Everard, a diſbanded ſoldier, having preached that the 
time was now come when the community of goods would be renewed among Chri- 
ſtians, led out his followers.to take poſſeſſion of the-land; and being carried be- 
fore the general, he refuſed to ſalute him, becauſe he was but his fellbw-crearure ®. 


What ſeemed more dangerous: The army itſelf was infected with like bumors +. | 


®* Whitlock, 5 ; | 
+ The following inſtance of extravagance is given by Walker, in his Hiſtory of Independancy, 
art IL. p. 152. About this time, there came fix ſoldiers into the pariſh church of Walton upon 
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Tho the Levelledindfas a time been ſuppreſſed by the audacious ſpirit of Crom- Chapel. 
wel, they ſtill continued to propagate their doctrines among the private men and in» 1055 

ferior officers, who pretended a right to be conſulted, as before, in the adminiſtration 

of the Commonwealth. They now practiſed againſt their officers the ſame leſſon, | 

which they had been taught againſt the Parliament, They framed a remonſtrance, 5 
and ſent five agitators to preſent it to the General and council of war: Theſe were oh 
caſhiered\with ignominy by ſentence of a court martial. One Lockier, having car- 

ried his ſedition farther, was ſentenced to death; but this puniſhment was ſo far from 

quelling the mutinous ſpirit, that above a thouſand of his companions ſhowed their 

adherence to him, by attending his funeral, and wearing in their hats black and ſea- 

green ribbons by way of favours.” About four thouſand aſſembled at Burford under Leveller: ſup- 

the command of Thomſon, a man formerly condemned for ſedition by a court - preſſed. 

martial, but pardoned by the General. Colonel Reynolds, and afterwards, Fairfax May. 

and Cromwel, fell upon them while unprepared for. defence, | and ſeduced by 

the appearance of a treaty. Four hundred were taken prlloneti: Some of them 

capitally * The reſt pardoned : And this tumultuous ſpirit, tho? ir 


Thames, near twilight; Mr. ae not c having till wen ended bio One 
of the ſoldiers had a lanthorn in his hand, and a candle burning in it, and in the other band foùr candles | | 
not lighted: He defired the pariſhioners to ſtay a while, ſaying he had a meſſage from God umo them, 
and thereupon offered to go into the pulpit. But the people refuſing to give him leave ſo to do, of to 
ftay in the church, he went into the church · yard, and there told them, that be had a viſion wherein 
de had received a command from God, to deliver his will anto them, which he was to deliver, and they 
to receive upon pain of damnation; conſiſting of five lights, (1) * That the ſabbath was aboliſhed as - 
« anneceflary, Jewiſh, and merely ceremonial. And here (quoth he) I ſhould pat out the firſt light, 
© but the wind is ſo high 1 cannot kindle it. (2) That'tythes are aboliſhed as Jewiſh and ceremonial, 
gr bankento the; place of ode, and a diſcouragement of induſtry and tillage. And here 1 
« ſhould put out my ſecond light, &c, (3) That miniſters are aboliſhed as. Antichriſtian, and of no + 
longer uſe now Chriſt himſelf deſcends into the hearts of his ſaints, and his ſpiric enlighteneth them 
© with revelations and inſpirations. And here I ſhould' put out my third light, &. (4) Magiſtrates 
< are aboliſhed as uſeleſs now that Chriſt himſelf is. inpurity amongſt us, and hath erected che kingdom 
of the ſaints upon earth. Beſides they are tyrants, and oppreſſors of the liberty of the ſaints, and tye 
« them to laws apd ordinances, mere human inventions: And here I ſhould put out y.Fourth light, k 
= &c. (3) Then putting his hand into his pocket, and pulling out a little bible, he Bewed'it open 
« to the people, ſaying, Here is a book you have in great venerution, conſiſting of two parts, the old 
« and new Teſtament: I mult tell you it is aboliſhed ; it containech beggarly rudiments, milk for 
babes: But now/Chriſt is in glory vs, and imparts a farther meaſure of his ſpirit to his ſaints 
than this can afford. I am command to burn jt before your face, Then puttin out the candle 4 
6, he ſaid 3 and here my. fifth light is extjoguilhed,” lt became i pretty common — 1 73 
that it was unyorthy of «Chriſtian man to pay rent to his fellow creatures; and cb 
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\ i | Antiy$r eil theſe difficulties and diſturbances, the addy und. o Cromwel, 


| "WIE EFT x reloforcement of four thouſaad horſe aud foot, 
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3 fl lurked in the army, and broke on hes ane u time, ſemed for th e 


: to be ſuppreſſed. BOWL eres 62997 Ugn im NA 


of FPrrixioss | framed in the fame ſpirit of ene kat. 

ment by lieutenangt-dolonet Litbutti,'theperion whe, for dilperfing ſedirious pawph- 

lets, had 7 0 been treated with ſuck ſeverity by the Star Ohamber . His liberty. 

was at this time as il] reliſhed'by the Parliament; and he was thrown: into priſon, 

: as a promoter, of ſedition and diſorder In the Commonwealth;' The women ap- 

plied by petition for his releaſe; bot were now deſited to mind their bouſehold 

affairs, and leave the government of the ſtate to the men + From all quarters, the 

Parliament were harraſſed with petitions of a very free nature, which ſtrongly ſpake 

the ſenſe of the nation, and Proved how atderitly all mew-longed for thereſtorition 

of their laws and libettics,” Even in à ſeaſt, which the city gave to the Parlia- 

Foe lag Council of St dm, en RPO i 
gdale, to ſwear all the cook de wer woukd nothing but 

| 5 rs bod? 2 7 5 MU Nan. Hts 110 A 1131 Hut 28 pos 9 bout 


Tus Parliament Judged it nec ry to enlarge the Taws'of high-treaſon beyond 

1 - thoſe narrow, FE in which they had been "confined during the mohar- 
+» +1 hy... They even comp 8 vel fn, nay intentions, the* they had ne- 

it the ſtate. To affirm the preſent govern- 
Weng to an ul wal ns that the Parliatent or Council of State were 
. tyragnical ar 1 Mes 5 cer he fubvetting their authority or ſtirring up 
. dition againitchem ; Ek Wa were declared to be high treaſon. The power 
. pf impeiſanment, of which. che. petition. of right bad bereaved the King, it was | 
no found requiſite t to reſtore to the Codntil of Stute f and all the jails of England 
Were 145 with High Klee u the jealooftes uncl fears of the ruling party had repre- 
<> ; The taste continued by the new government, and which, 
ky — . cike. heavy, encreaſed the general ill will under which it la- 
_ boxes. pm r ninety thouſand pounds a month were levicd 

i bitence of the army. "The ſequeſtrations und oompoſitions of the 
bf 8 crown, lands, and ö  the'dein und caprer land tho 
ee . ſums, were hot Tutclebe'to fipply the vaſt expences,;and, 
ba way ſuſpekded, the great depredations, of the Parlia mont and of their creatures. 


- widow 0 n ſtil pur teck irs purpoſe. Wü he was col- 
ve twelve th thoufand men iu the Welt of England, he Rent to Leland, 
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in order to ſtrengthen Jones, and enable him to deſend himſelf againſt the Ch L 
of Ormond, who lay at Finglaſs and began to threaten Dublin.  Inchiquin, Done 1649. 
2 ſeparate body, having taken Tredah and Dundalk, gaye. a defeat to Offarrell 
who ſerved undet Oneal, and: to.39ung. Coop who commanded fame parhamentary 
forces. After be had joined his traqps 50 the main. my with. 1 for ſome 
;Oxmond paſſed the niyer Liffy, and took pot at Rarh- 
| | view of commencing the ſiege of chat city. In 
order: to cut off all farther, ſupply, from he bad, begun 1 the rep araric ok an 
old. forts which dey & the-gates.of, Dublin; 30 l. bring, exhauſted ich, continual 
Fatigue for ſome days, ho had;retuzed. to reſt, after 1 orders 12 bis forces 
under arms. He was ſuddenly awaked with the noile of f ing; an foe be from 2d of Auguſt 
his bed, ſaw every thing already in tumult and confu e an excellent | 
officer, formerly a lawyers pon opt gut with, the, re ment mh 3 8 
and attacking the party emp in repairing the el total y routed f 
ſued the advantage, and fell in wich . n. 0 et etted Off 8008 
 gcders... Theſe be ſoon. threw, into diſorder; put them to, Higft, in ſpite of Mthe 
efforts of the Lord Licutenant.z, chaced the 2 9 ie Reid; Eized all theit tents, 
baggage, ammunition ; and returned. victorious, to Dublin, r Eine chree giege of Dub- 
thoulznd-men,,aod taking above, tyo, thouſand RE 1999 e e, im raiſed. 
Tua loſs; which threw-ſome. blemiſh, on, themilizary charafter Oe. ve 
irreparable to the royal cauſe. That numerous army, N ic with {6 muck” pains 
 nd;dificultyy the Lord - Lieutenant had been callecti eb a year, vas di 
perſed in a moment. Crom mel ſoon after arrived in Dublin, » 


— ſhouts, and rejoicing, f Re Ef to. 


* 


cer 0 5 a 
thas Tredaks.lying n ee would ficff' de r by 
Crommwel, and he, was „ enemy ome. time in hes dee while 


be higalelf-hauld: repair. his. batten, forces, But 2 
of difpatch.;,.Having made a. breach Doe 
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as! full ens and helle fot their embatkation,” 
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. Crouwrr pretended by this ſevere execution to retaliate the cruelty of che Iriſh 
maſſacre : But he well knew,” that almoſt the whole garriſon was Engliſh ; and his 
jaſtice 1 was only a barbarous policy, in order to terrify all other garriſons from reſiſt- 
2 His policy, however, had the deſired effect. Having led the army without 

a5 to 

fence offered itulate ; z but before they obtained a ceſſation, they imprudently 
negledted their {= cb and the Englif "Or otter e chem. "The ſame ſe- 


verity waz £Xerciſed x as at Tredah. ,, 


-K\ zar town, before, which Crommel: 1 e himſelf, now apa its gates N 


vithou reſiſtance, , Roſs, tho? ſtrongly; garriſoned, was ſurrendered by lord Taffe. 
Hayi taken Eſtionage; Cromwel threw a bridge over the Barrow, and made 
himſel maſter of Paſſage and Carric. Owen Oneal ſubmitted at diſcretion, and 
The Engliſh. had no difficulties to encounter but what aroſe 
from fatigue and the advanced ſe on. F luxes : and contagious diſtempers crept, in 
among” the ſoldiers, who periſhed" in Land numbers. . Jones bimſelf, the brave 
9 Dublin, died at Wexford.” And Cromwel had ſo far adyanced with. 
his 'decayed army, that he beg to find it dimcult, either to ſubſiſt in the enemie 
country, or retreat to his own. gafriſons, But while he was in theſe ſtraits, Cofke, 


Kinſale, and all the En, m 72 in Munſter deſerted to him, and 1 5 9 


their gates felolved to ſhare N rtunes of their viRorious countrymen, #5 4 
wir tj. 91 YR 288 | Of ! fort 21 12.2 1, 

Tais deſertion of on Bri — an end. Seh to Ormond's abo de which 
any much diminiſhed by the misfortunes at Dublin, Tredah and Wexford. 


The Iriſh, actuated by national 5 ND prejudices, could no longer, be : kept. 


in obedience by x proteſtant governor, WhO was ſo unſucceſsful in all his enter- 
prizes. The clergy rene ted their excommürications againſt him and his adherents, 
and added: the"teryors of ſuperſtition to thoſe ariſing from a victorious enemy. 
Cromyel having received a reitiforceitient from England, again took the field 
early in the ſpring. After a fiege; he made fümſelf — of Kilkenny, the only 
place where die met with 46 vigorous refiſtince. © The whole frame of the Trih 
union being in a maner diffolved; Ormond,” ſobn after, left the iſland, and dele- 
gated his; 1 to Clanricarde, who found affairs ſo deſperat ä 
no remedyt The Triſm were glad to embrace buniſhment 'as a refuge. Above 
49,000 men paſſed into foreign ſervice; and Cromwel, well a to free = 
iſland from enemies,” who never could be e to wr Eiglith, gave 
19. $3, 4, 03K 40 74 
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Wat be began to batter. the town. .. The garriſon after à ſlight de- 
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_ rence againſt the murder of his father; L 866 


* 


TRE UOMREN WEA 5 
| Witt Cromwel proceeded with ſuch uninterrupted fuccefs in freland, which 


in the ſpace of nine months he had almoſt Entirely ſubdued, fortune Was prepating 


| Hagie, uber Sir JolephDouglas'bivughe dirt TarelVighkce, tnt Hi! bas re 


cuimed King by the Scots parliament. At the fame time, Doughes informed hitm 
of the hard conditions anne xed to the proclamation, and damped extremely that 
joy, which might ariſe from his being recognized ſovereign in one of his king- 


doms. Charles too conſidered, that thoſe who pretenied to acknowledge his 


xitle,. were at that very time in 4vual'rebefficn againft his family, And would be 
ſote to intruſt very lietle aothorfty inte his hands, ' and ſearcely would afford him 


perſonal liberty and ſecurity. As the proſpect of affairs in Ireland Wis at that 


time very promiſing, he intended tather to try his fortune in chat Kingdom, from 
which be expected more dutiful-ſubmifſion"and Gbedsefce. 
United Provinces were much attached to his intereſts, Beſides bis connexion with, 
the family of Orange, which was extremely beloyed by the populace, all men re- 
garded with compaſſion his helpleſs condition, and expreſſed the. greateſt abhor- 
ence againſt the murder of his father; a d, to which nothing, they choughe;; 
bur the rage of Finaticiſm and faction could haye imgpelled;the Parliamens... Bug. 
tho? the public in general bore a great favour to the King, the States were uneaſy 
at his preſence. They dreaded the Parliament, ſo formidable by their power, 
and ſo proſperous in all their enterprizes, They apprehended the moſt precipitant 
reſolutions from men of ſuch violent and baughty, diſpoſitions. And after the 


A 


Line TA CROSS DU RET CONDE S Al J 0E. oljand. The 2081111 mon | 
Mean while he found jt expedient to depart from. 5 J. , The peqpje in the 
Beides 


murder of Doriſlays, they found it ill more neceſſary to ſatisfy. the. Engliſh Com-. 


monwealth, by removing the Kiog at a diſtance from chem, 


| HA | m. Mess #Y 29880 
Donis Aus, tho' a native of Holland, had lived Jong in England z and being 


employed as aſſiſtant to the high court of juſtice, vbich condemned the King, he 
had riſen to great credit and favour with the ruling party. They ſent him envoy 
into Holland : bat no ſooner; had he arriyed at the Hague, 


— 
* : 
. 1 


where he was fitting with ſome company; dragged him from the table; put him 
to death as the firſt victim to their murdered ſovereign; very leiſurely and peace- - 
ably ſeparated themſelyes and tho? orders were iſſued by ;the magiſtrates to ar- 


reſt dee very dee n ſuch ſlowneſa and relud ce, chat the crimi- 
nals had, all 


them, the opportunity to make their eſcape, Veil Han 07 
_ CranLys, having paſſed ſome time at Paris, where no aſſiſtance was given him, 
and even my civilities were paid him, made his retreat into Jerſey, where his au- 
thority 


e Hollagd y but no rs. ng brat 
by ſome Royaliſts, chiefly retainers co Montroſe... They ruſhed-into: — wah 
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Chip. I. thority DOD 0" Winram, laird of Liberton, came to him as de- 


* puty from the Caran of eſtates | in Scotland, and informed him of the cundi- 


tions, to which he muſt nece{Þarily ſubmit before he could be admitted to the ex- 
erciſe of his authority. Conditions more ſevere were never impoſed” by ſubjety 


upon their ſovereign but as the affairs of Ireland began extremely to decline, and 


the King ſound it no longer ſafe to yeoture himſelf in that ifland, he gave a civil 
anſwer to Winram, and deſired commillionery to meet Vim ut Barde is Ge ee 
enter into a treaty vith'regard to theſe conditions. nee 


Cosa, Tun erde of Calfilis end Lothian; the lord Burley, s rm A 


ather commiſhoners,, arrived at Breda; but without any power of treating : "The 


King muſt ſubmit without reſerve. to the terms impoſed upon him. The terms 
were, That he ſhould fue a proclamation, baniſhing from court all excommuni- 
25 9 9 5 chat is, all 3 either onder Hamilton or Montroſe,” had 

fd rok ; chat no Evgliſh ſubject, who! kad" ſerved 
rs 225 be a0 to approach bim; that re - 


eee ging. ro. the 
ical according. 10 that of the. i he hel p 
alter, paſſing, ſame. tim in ſermons and prayers, in order @ Hb the } FM 
. germioed. reſolution, yery folemaly delivered.to the King, 
Tus King's friends were extremely dirided with regard to the part 2555 
| ſhoulda in tha ciel conjundure., Matt of his Enghſh. counſeligrs df 
him from accepting camditions, ſo diſadxantageous and diſhanourable., They 


duc ches the men, who, nas governed Scotland, — 


Sorted of that amy which, not wichſtunding his gentle goveromens,. bad 
- excited a rebellion agaiaſk the late King x. after, the moſt unlimitad concefligas, 
— — apd Rops ths, progreſs of his victories Get hx 
and his  perion. wich them in bis uerermoſt Gift 
baſely told hin, together, wich thein own honaur,; to his ee Js 
That they dad; a3/yee- ſhown: vo marks of repentance, and; NOTED, 50 
— they non propoſed. diſplayed. the ſame. antimonarchical principles, a 
© ſanin-jealvaſy-06-their-ſavereiges by which they had ever been aQuargd +. 
'bg[nvore-diſhonourable,, than. that che King. in his f 1 8 7 
mould facrifice;: merely. far; the, empty name, of royale, thoſe. prihciples, for 


Wich his father had died 4,martyr, and in which be himſelf had been. ſtriftly 
educated: That FO this hypocriſy he might loſe the Royaliſts, who alone were 


ſincerely 
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THE COMMONWEALTH. 18 


ſincerely attached to him; but never would gain the Preſbyterians, "who were Chap. L. 
averſe to his family and his cauſe, and would aſcribe his compliance merely to 165. | 
policy and.. neceſſity ; That the Scots had, refuſed to give 11 5 any. aſſurances of 
their iotending to. reſtore, him to the. throne of England 3 and could they even be 
engaged to make ſuch an attempt, it had TS appear „ the event of 
| gagement,. how unequal their force was to ſo Packs an enterprize : 
T hat. on, the firſt,,.check which tbey ſhould receive, Argyle and his partizans 
would lay hold of the quickeſt expedient. for reconcilin themſelves to the Eng 
lifh Fe and would betray the King, as the "4 done | his father, into . 
4 of his enemies; Aud that, however defper the  Foyal cave; N müſt till. 
be regarded as highly imprudent i in the 55 to make a ſacrifice of his honour, | 
where the ſole purchaſe was to, endanger his life 0 or "liberty." meu! um gat. 


Tus. Ease Lapeics nom Duke, of Hamikga, "rhe Ear t of Lada, and 
others of: Seri whe 2 baniſhed they az It for che 84 
ment, Mere then with the King; and being, defirqus | eee home i 55 —_. 
tigue, they qpined the opinion 8 the young, duke of Buckingham, and very cur- 
neſtly preſſed him to accept the conditions required of ia, 1 4 5 Sy 

would more gratify the King '$ ENEMIES | than to ſee him fall into ſaare 
have him, — by { A * og 5 the p a of is demümons 


| who. deſired — a pretence for excluding Hir: b e 'not'd 
En to oppoſe the bent e nation off e off All Alle be 


had embraced this expedient, by which he Bo} at welke Obits dethrohe = 
ſelf, and refuſe a kingdom, which was offered hit” Thatit was hot to be doudted | 1 
dat the ſame national ſpirit, alſiſted by Flaute and his party, would fill riſe 
higher in favour of their Prince after he had intrüßted himſtf to their fidelity, and 
would much abate the rigof of the conditions not impoſddl dpom him: That 
whatever might be the preſent intentions of the ruling] party, chey muſt wiavoi- 
dably be engaged in 4 war with England, and muſt accept the aſſiſtance of the 0 | 
| King «fre of all Parties, in order to . tlemſelves ugainſt a power ſo - 
uch ſuperior : "That however a orm condu&Qtdighr/havebeer ſuitable 
to the ad advanced age and irit'e eny dent poorer moms throw 
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extorted from him: That even the rigbur of thoſe piinciples profefied' by his fa- 
ther, tho" ich fome it had exalted R 2 — 
to his Int eſt for cbülch uny thing be more ſervicenble to the royal cauſe than to 
giee Af parties rbom to hope for more equal and mote iudulgend imaxims-of go- 
verninent *' And that where affairs were reduced to ſo deſperate i ſituation/ dan- 

gers ought little to be regarded ; and ty pee a ey UE nn 8 
N carly 
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early Hmprams of courage and activity than chufing, ſtrictly, a party among theo- 
logical controyerſies,,. with, Which, it might be ſuppoſed, he was, as yet, very 
ire] ; acquatnte blvow non 1 10 ein fo one all hap ares gh en 
„ T1353. argumentas;ſeconded, by the advice of the Queen and of the Princt of 
Orange, the King's brother in law, ho both of them eſtee med it ridiculous to 
refuſe. a kingdom, merely from regard to epiſcopacy, had great influence on 
Charles. But what chiefly determined him to comply was the account brouglit 
him of the fate of Montroſe, who, with all the circumſtances of rage and con- 
tumely, had been, put to death by his acalous countrymeni. Tho in this inſtance 


the King ſax more evidently the furious ſpirit,” by which the Scots were uctuated , 


he had fo no farther. alone and anker to eee demanded 


of him. 2 +367 it ©! 189 333% ENA 4. 594 i 249%} 95 404 $: 


2 ener having laid eee eee ebe Mie, de 
retited into France, and, contrary to his natural diſpoſition, lived for ſome time 
inactive at Paris. He there became acquainted with the famous Cardinal de 


Retz; and that penetrating judge celebrates him in his memoirs as one of thoſe 
heroes, of whom there are no longer any remains in the world, and who are only 
ta be met with in Plutarch. Deſirous of improving his martial genius, he took 
a jcurney to Germany, was cateſſed by the Emperor, received the .rank, of 
Mareſchal, and. propoſed, to levy: s regiment for che Imperial ſervice. - While. 
employed. for that purpoſe in the Low. Countries, he heard of the tragical death of 
the King; and at the ſame time received from his young maſter a renewal of his 

commiſſon of Captain - General in Scotland. His ardent and daring ſpirit needed 
but this authority to put him in action. He-gathered followers in Holland and 
the north of Germany, whom his great reputation allured to him. The King of 
Denmark and Duke of Holſtein. ſent him ſome ſmall ſupplies of money: The 
Queen of Sweden furniſhed. him with arms: The Prince of Orange with ſhips : 
And Mogtrole,, haſtening his enterprige, leſt the King's agreement with the Scots 

' ſhould make him revoke; his. commiſſion, ſet out for the Orkneys with about 


500 men, molt, of them Germans. Theſe. were all the preparations, which be 


could make againſt a kingdom, ſettled in domeſtic peace, ſupported by a diſ- 


ciplined army, 15 apprized of his enterprize, and prepared againſt him. Some 


_ of his retainers aving 
* ng"s authority in all bis dominions; z be lent a, willigg | car 0 


rold him of a propheſy that #0. bim and bin alane it was re. 


» the 


ſerved 1 to rere the 


ſuggeſtions, which, dyever ll \graynded or A Nei eee 
bi n At Anne s.diſpol ion. 8 1 Cajal 13 ttt; * 18 Jo 4 * $6,360 
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THE COMMONWEALTH. | 17 
| He armed ſeveral of the inhabitants of the Orkneys, tho' an unwarlike people 


and carried them over with him to Caithneſs: 3 hoping, chat the general affection 
to the King's ſervice and the fame of his former exploits, would make the High- 
landers flock to his ſtandard, But all mem were no harrafſed and fatigued" with 
wars and diſorders: Many of thoſe, who formerly adhered to him; had been fe- 
verely puniſhed by the covenanters : And no proſpect of furceſs was entertained in 
oppoſition to ſo great a force as was: drawn: together againſt him. But however 
weak Montroſe's army, the memory of paſt eventi ſtruck a great terror into the 
committee of eſtates. They immediately urdered Lieftey and Holdorne to march 
againſt him with an army of 400 men. Strahan was ſent before with body 
of cavalry to check his progteſs. He feli unexpectedly on Montroſe, ho had 
no horſe to bring him intelligence. The royaliſts were put to flight; all of them 


to whom he had entruſted his perſuun n 29 46 3 97 


Al the inſolenoe, which ſueceſs can produce in ungenerous minds, was . 
ciſed by the covenanters againſt Montroſe, whom they ſo much hated and ſo much 
dreaded.' Theologieal antipathy further eneyeaſed cheir bg, te wurd u per- 
{on whom they regarded as execrable on aceunt'of the excommunication, which 


had been pronounced againſt him 'Lefley led him abont for feverat days in the 
ſame low habit, under which he had-difguiſed himſelf, ©' The volgar, wherever he 


paſſed, were inftigated to reprodch and vifffy him! When he came to Edin- 
burgh," every eireumſtance of elaborate" rage and in ſult was put in pruttiet by or- 
der of the Parliament. At the euſtern gate of che eityg he wus met by the _ 


gfſtrates, and put into a new cart; purpoſely mide with a high" chair or bench 

where he was placed, that the people might bave a full view of him: . 
bound with cords, drawn over his breaſt und ſhoulders, and faſtened" thre” holes 
made in the cart. When in chis poſture, the hangman to off the Hat öf the 


noble priſoner, and rode himſelf before the cut in his livery und with hie bonnet 


ont the other officers, — —„ 04, 
and d beſo m 0 n e e neee een eee eee 


Tax populace," more generous and humane; when chey fue fo mighty regt 


of fortune in xhis great taff, ſo lately their dread und terrör, into Whoſe hands the 


magiſtrates, a few years before, had delivered ot thefr Knees the keys of the (ity? 
were ſtruck with compaſſion, and viewed him with ſilent tears and ad Miratiofl. T 
preachers, next Sunday, exclaimed againſt theſe movements of rebel nature, as 
they expreſſed it ; and reproached the people with their profane tenderneſs towards 


this capital enemy of all piety and region. 
es. D Wurx 


either killed or taken priſoners; and Montroſe himſelſ, hav ing put onthe'diſgtiſe VMontroſe 
of a peaſant, ———— ¶— Eee} an 3 priſon- 
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Chap, l. Wars he wit carried bofbre the Parliament) which was-then-finig;n London, 
1650. 


che chancellor in &'viotens declamationy/ reptoacked/ uuns wird abe breach of the | 
ndtidnk-covebant; which, be: had fubferibed'ythis-robettion agaioft God, the King; 
anch the Kingdom /| ad/ che ray horrible murdtrs, ;treafons; and impötrirs for | 
whielyhe was nom to he brought to co puniſument. Montroſe in his anfwer 
maintained the ſame ſuperiority bone hit enemies, ta which, by his fame and great 
5 rates = gr dept land juſtly entitled. He told 
their tribuaal'; a reſpect, which, -while they ſtood> in open defiance to their ſo - 
reign; they wanld in vain haverrequited-of him. Fhat he acknowledged with in- 
fimings hacks: and remorſe the errors of his catly — 2 


ciently teſtified is repentance, and his death would/now:atoue' for that, guilt, the 


only one with which he Could juſtiy repreach himſelf. That ia all his warlike en- 
terprizes he wa H ned hy that commiſſion. wich he had. received from his 
and: their maſter, againſt vheſe lawful authority chey had erected their ſtandard. 
bas to ventuta his liſt for his ſovereigu was the lealt part of his merit; He had 
even thromn dun hi arms ino obedienes to the, ſacred commands of the King; 
and had reſigned to them the! victory, which, in defiance; of all, their effarts, he 
wan ſtill enabled ta diſpute with them. That no blood had ever been ſhed by him 


but in the field of battle 3 and many; perſons were now in his ee, many now dar- 


ed 0 pronounce; ſentende oſ death upon him, hnſe life, forieited by the laws of 
war ne had furtmerly ſa ved from the fury. of the ſaldiers. That hei mas ſortyi to 
find no better teſtimonꝝ of their return to allegiance chan the murder of ſo faithful 
_ ſubject. in whoſe: death che Kings c iſſon muſt, be at once ſo highly injured 
anti aſfronteda That as to himſelf, thay hadi vain endeavoured to vilify and. de- 
-gradeabim- yr all rhein ſtudiad indignities : The juſtice of his cauſe, he knew, 
vuold ennohle any formance; nor had he Other afflictiont than to fee the authorith Of 
dis Prince, with which he was inveſted, treated with ſo much-igaominy;,, And hat 
e nort joyfully followed, by a like unjuſt ſentence, his late ſquereigiiʒ;, and hd 
de happy, iſ, in his future deſtiny, ha could follow him t the ſame bliſsſub man- 


- ons, where his piety and humane uirtuea had alraady, without doubt, ſeeufed him 


„anders ü pe. e wee ieee id to nits. I 343 


„ MowT z088's fentence was next pronounced againſt him, That he; James 
. — Tg gte Tre * „ ſhould 


10 nn. 
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«+ next day bo carried te Edinburgh - Qnnſsl und- there be hunged on a gibbet, 

< thirty: foot highs for the ſpace uf tw hours: Fhen be taken dewn, his 
hend be cut off upon a ſcuffold, and affixed. t the priſon e His dega and arms 
be ſtuck up on the four chief tons of: the kingdom: His body be buried in 
the place appropriated ſor common malefactora t exgept' the church upon his 
++ repentance, ſhould rake off his excammunications? wma! 6 
Tas clergy; hoping, chat the terrors of immediate death had now-piven tht 

an advantage over their enemy; fostted about hidh, und infolred oer tis füllen 
forranes. | They pronounced tis damnation, and afluredchim; ↄthat che yodigment; 
which he-was foon c ſuffer, would prove but an exyiprologes d that which he 
muſt undergo hereafter”! They next offered to pray wich him : Due he was 260 
well acquainted” wich thoſe! forms of impretation, which they :cailed! prayers! 
Lord vouehſafe yet to todeh the vbdurate hoatt of this proud incurrigihle n+ 


<<. ner; this Wicked, - perjured; aratteraus, and profanc-gerien;2:whi:offiifes. to. 
„ hearken to the voide of thy church? Such were the petitiont, hieb he 


expected they would. according to cuſtom! offer up ſor him. Ne told chem. 
that they were a miſerable deloded and deluding people 3 and woñd ſhorriy hring 
their country under the moſt in ſupportable ſervitude/ to which any nation had 


< head affixed to the place, where it is ſemended to ſtand / than to kavempaicture 
bang in the King's bod chamber. 80 far from being ſatry, that may Jags and 
« arms are to be ſent to four cities of the kiggdomy N wih I had limbs enough 
de diſperſed into all the cities of Chriſtendom, there ,ein 18 teſtimonies 
in favour of the cauſe, for hich I ſuffer. ¶ Fhis ſentiment. that very e 
while in priſon, he threw into verſe. The pocm.cemains; n ſignal moaumen 

— heroic ſpirit, and no deſpicable proof of bis puetical genium - 199734 gg bas 


Now was led forth, amid the inſults of hizenetoiesand thetears af the people, ,16 of Muy. 
to ſuffer, 


Gemen e e ai 15 ai 


for his adberence to the laws of his country/\and the rights of his ſovereigny:rhe 


ignominious death deſtined to the meaneſt maleſactor. Every attempt whithathe 
inſolence of the governing party had made to ſubdue his gallant ſpirit,” had hitherto 


proved fruitleſs: They made yet one effort more, in this.laſtend/melaticholy ſcene, 


when all enmity, ariſing from motives merely human, is commonly ſoftened arid 
difartried. The executioner brought that book, which had been publiſhed inele- 
gant Latin of his truly heroic actions, and tied it by a cord abant his neck Mon- 
troſe ſmiled at this new inſtance of their malice. He thaaked chem, rhowever, 
for their officious zeal; and ſaid, that he bore this e of his bravery and 


Da 5 W 


deen reduced. Fer my part. added he, * an mach'prouder co huverany = 


1 
1 
7 
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* 


ChipiE) loyalty wich Mott pride than he had eyer worhe che garter. Having alled- when 
e ther they: had any more indignities to put upon him, and renewing ſome! devout. 


| 23d of Jun.” © 
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mem he patiently endurect tha: laſt act of the exceutione. 

Duos ·periſhed in the thirty eighth2y cat! of his age, the gallant murqquęſe of Mon- 
eniſeplentontSrids me eb Both by valour und conduct, had ſhone forth 
beyond any, which, during theſe civil diſorders, had appeared in the three king- 
doms. The finer: arts too, in his youth;1 he had ſucceſsfully) cultivatedi; aud 
whatever was ſublime, elegant, or noble, tauched is great ſoul. Nor was he 
inſenſible to xhecpleaſures either of ſociety or of love. Something, however; of 
the. vi and wnboended characterined all his actions and deportmentʒ and it Was 
merely by an heroic effort of duty, that he brought his mind, impatient of ſupe- 
riocity andy even of quality, to pay ſuch unlimited ſubmiſſion. to the will of his 
ſaveteign . (no 28. 2708 , $199}06 2758.7 10 Von! Seen 2891003 2907767 


nr iof the covenanters as not ſatisſied with Montroſe's execution. 


n b VUrey, whoſe ineonſtaney not / let him ti take part with the King: faffered abbut 
the ſame time: Spotiſwoòd of Daerſie, a youth of eighteen, Sir Francis Hay of 


Dulgetir, and coloneÞSibbaldy all of them men of birth and character, under- 
went alike fate. Theſe were taken priſoners with Montroſe. The Mar- 
quei of Huntley d about year before; had"alſo fallen a victim to the ſeverity of 
theccovehantef s Arn yYoa; livs argue £2135 155216 to RuryG: GHG baforfts 
Tin paſt tene difptays in full Rgbt trie barbarity of this theological faction: 
The ſequel Wilk hegen nech cen abſürckties. The corruptions of the beſt 
ccf produce the Wörſt; and no Wonder that the abuſes of religion ſhould of all 
others b. the mot „Mods tf Hdlculods. In order to convey aJuft notion of the 
ae che age, we ure bbngtu törmetimes in our "Hiryition to wake ale of the 


ame cant And — "WHICH was then o prevalent.” © nn 8e bn 

ut King, i quende of his a _ with the Scots commiſmoners, fer. * 

fair för Scotland; 1090 ein deter by ſeven Dutch ſhips of war, who were ſen ent 
to kdl the herf fil 1 he HARM che firth of Cromarty. Before he was 

ted tb land, he Wis requi ay why the So enant; and wan) ſetmons and lec- 


tures were chan Win Khortlag bim to perſevere in that holy Ren 208 4 


Eovenanters. miſtgh, Lauderdale, Dömer 475 other noblemen of that faction whom \ they 
: ſeparited from him, and obliged to retire o 


called Engägers, Were immeiarel 
their houſes, where they lived in a private manner, without truſt or aut ority. 
None of Wis EngitthYiledts! who had ferved his father, wefe allowed to temat in 
ce Nee Kiig Himſelf found, Tat he was onfitlered as 4 re Page 


'* Sir Edward Walker's Hiſtorical Diſcourſes, p. 189. 
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of-ftme, Aid chat the few remaltis vfiroyatryy which helpoliifitdzoſerved-only-tes- 
diaw-/on him the greater i indiguities. One of dhe quarters of Montroſe, his faiths 
ful ſervant, who had borne? his! commiſmnom e hanging at Aberdeend 
The general aſſembly e and afrerwatda the committee i eſtates ard the- army, 
who were entirely governed by the- aſſembly, ſet forth a public declaration, in 
which they proteſted, that they did not eſpouſe any malignadt quarreł or p. 
<<. but ſought merely on their former grounds or prineiples z chat they dilelaimed 
<<. allathe ſins and guilt uf the King and of his houte;z0nor would they-own: h] or 
<, his intereſt, otherwiſe” tham with ſubordinmion to God an ſo far c 
<« owned and proſecuted the cauſt of God, and ucknow ed ged che fins of his 
. huſe anch of his former ways ff,, e eee e 013 eee e of ieee, 
Tur King, lying entirely at mercy; and having uo Affrunee bf Ierty er Hfe, 
farther than was agreeable to the fancy of theſe auſtere zealots, was coriſtrained to- 


embrace. a: meaſure, Whithnothing;t but: themereſfityroÞhis/affaireranchbis great 


chag L. 


1 


youth and irie xperiense, ooulñd/encuſe. He iſſuedl a docl aratiqm o ſuchiosi the re- 16th of Au. 


quired of him . He there-gave thanles for there rei ful. diſpenſutioas uf provi- Rust. 


dence, by which he was recovered out of · the ſnare of evil eouneiis, had-artained: | 
a full perſuaſion of the righteouſneſa of the covenant, and was indueedi to cath, 


himſelf and his intereſt holy upon God. Ne: deſied to bodtep)y-humbleiband; 


afflicted in ſpirit, becauſe of his father's following evil council, oppaſing abe 
venant and the work of reformation, and ſhedding the blood of God's people thre? 
all his dominions. He lamented the idolatry of his mother, and the toleration of 
it in his father's houſe :; a matter uf great offence, he. ſaid, do all the proteſtant. 
churches, and a great provocation to him who is ajealousGod, viſtiag the figs, . 
of the father upon the children, He profeſſed, chat he would have na enemieg. 
but the enemies of the covenant; and that he deteſted, all ſuperſtition, 
prelacy, hereſy, ſchiſm, and profaneneſs 3 and Was reſolved. not to tolerate, 
much lefs to countenance any of them in any of bis dominions, Lhe Tran 
that he would never love nor favour any who have. ſo.litte. ſcience talloy ' 
his intereſts, -in preference to the goſpel and the kingdom. of 6 5 . a, | 

he expreſſod his hope, that whatever ill ſucceſs his ona guile 2 n RM 

d 


upon his cauſe, yet now, having obtained mercy to be on God 
knowledge his own cauſe { ordinate. to that of God, the div N Vigenge 

crown his arms Wich victory. en n K 11 10h Sth e d 17500. 
| Sri, the coyenanters and the clergy vere diffident of the King's Gnoerity... 
The bac which he diſcovered in yielding Wen him, 


* Sir Lee Wale, holen Diſcourſes, g. 160+ |. WINE TY 
p. 170 
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Chap; l. made them ſuſpedt that 8 1 
1655. te which he muſt of r, — had another trial prepared for him: 
Inſtead of the ſolemmity of his coronation, which! was delayed, they eee 

ved, that he ſhould paſs thro' a public humiliation, and do penance -before abe 

whole people.” They ſent him twelve articles of repentanee, which he was 40 ac- 
knowledge; and the King bed agreed, that he would ſubmit to this indignity. 

'Phe various tranſgreſſions of his father and grandfather, together with the ido- 

tatry of his mother, are again enumerated: and aggravated in theſe articles ; and 

further declarations ware inſiſted on, that he ſought the reſtitution of his rights, 

for the ſolt advnncemeut of religion, and in ſubordination to the kingdom, of 
Chriſt . In ſhort, having exalted the altar above the throne, and hrought 

royalty under:theis feet, the clergy. were reſglved, to trample on it and vilify it, 
by eyery inſtance of, contumely. which their preſent influence enabled chem to 
impoſe pan their vahappy Bring-... vd nenulo et aid n bombing) aw 
ö Canas n the mean time found bis authority entirely annihilated, as oll ag 
mis character dagraded. Ide wat conſulted: in: ne public meſure. He as not 
aaulled to aſſiſt nt an chuncils. His choice was ufficient to diſcredit any, pre- 

tender to effice:0r advangement.:/ All efforts, which he made to unite the oppo- 

de parties, -encresſed the ſeſpicion, . which the covenanters bad entertained. of 

him a8 if he was het entirely their G. Argyle, who, by ſubtilties and com- 

Phasres, par dy led and: pattiy was governed by this wild faction, ſtil} curned a 
eee eee to enter into confidence with him. 

" Malignants and Exgagers continued to be the objects of general hatred and perſe - 

outen and whoever watdiſagreeable to the clergy failed not to have one of theſe 
epithets; affi ved to him. The fanaticiſm which prevailed, being ſo full of, ſour 

and angry priveiples, and ſo overcharged with various antipathies, had acquired. 

ann object af abhorrence : Theſe wete the Sorcerers. So prevalent, was the 

ain of witchoraft, that. great numbers, accuſed, of that crieme, were burnt by 
ſarnanco:of the magziſtratts ihre all parts of Scotland. In a village near Berwic, 

5 | which contained Daly? ſourtgen houſes, fourteen perſons were, puniſhed by fire f; 
Wt 7! - and it became a: ſoicnce every where much Rated enteritis gs 
_ 1 a true with by proper trials and ſymptoms . 
Tus advance of the Engliſh army under. nn not able to apeaſe or 
ſoften; the animoſities among the Scots parties. The, clergy were ſtill reſolute do 
erclude all but their rroſt aealous adherents. So ſoon as the Engliſh Parhament 
found that the-troaty between. the King and che Scots would probably terminate in 


N dir Edward Walker's Hiſtorical Diſcourſes, p. 178. + Whitlocke, p. 434, 408. 
ES 1 U. p. 396, 418. NERD an 
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an accommodation, they. | ber a , which, they aw. would, 
in the end, prove inevitable, Crgmwel having nu broke. che, loneg and. courage 
of the-Ixiſh, was ſent ſor 3 aud. he, lefyghe S of, Leland. — 
vv ernedd that Kingdom: in tho charter of deputy, and Mich great: vigilance 

;oduſtey perlen in dhe Mork of (ubuing and cxpalling the.nacivey. e or, 


Tr v expected, that Fairfax, who ftilFrerained the name of General, would 


continue to act againſt Scotland, and appeat᷑ at the head of che armiæs ; a ſtation 
for whith he was well qvafrfiech and where alone he made any figure. Bat Fair 
fix, tho" he had allowed the army to make ute of his name: in mundeting theit 
fovercign, and offering violence to the Parhamentz had enrertaned-unfirmounts 
able {eruptes agiinſt invading the Scots, Bomm he eonfidered'asizealous Preity 
terians,” antf united to England by the ſacred? bunds of che coe. ble was 
farther diſguſted at the extremities into which he bud already bor her iet; E 
was confirmed in his refolution by the exhortatioms of hie, who had gd in- 
guence over him, and was herſelf much governed by the Preſbyterian clergy.) A 
committee of Partiament was ſent to reaſoh with" him and Cron wel was one of 


the number. To vin dic ped bn "that the Scot had firſt: broke ther oo 


bene. their Hoſtile attempts, if We Pesennse y the groan meniarie of W 
Commonwealth. Crothwll, "Who knew the figid "inffexibitiey of Fairfan in 
every thing, "Which he regefded as matter of principle, venture to ſolicit him 
with the utmoſt earneſtneſs; and he went ſo far ds to med tears of grief and vexa- 
tion on this octafion; No one'could ſuſpect an) ambition in the man, who'le- 
boured fo 2ealoully to retain din general n that git office, which; he knew, he 
himſelf was alone entitled to fill. Tie fame warthth of temper/ 'whieh made 
Cromwel a moſt frantic enthuflaſt, renderett Him the! mit dungerous of hypo 
erites ; ani it was to this turn of mind; a moch as $6 hie courage and opachty, 
chat he owed all his wonderful ſucceſſes. By the cbhtagious fer ene of his 2eul, 
he engaged every one to co-operate with im in his He aH,-H nch untuing enſily 
and affectiotiately into every part, which he was diſpoſed! to act, he ws enubled, 
even after multiplied deceits; to cover, euer Per are all his crocked 
nen and profound ieee cb gan has dent FISCONYS; 01 EE BURL B 


© Failtrax' having refigned My bb non . 


Ws 


was detlared captaln-Beneraf of all he urees i England's This one in 


Coiriintnwea!th; which *R600' entirely by arms; was of he umot importaͤce 3, 


and was rw which this ambitious e eee 
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21 HISTORY: o GREAT BRITAIN. 
Cay. reign power. * He inmedienly marched bis forces .and entered Scotland with an 
* army'bf 16, 00 men. 3 e £44; M N 


Tur command of * F Ro ANG, gloun (of BR good alder, obo 
formed a very proper plan for defence. Ile entrenched himſelf in a fortified - 
camp between Edinburgh and Leith, and took care to remove from the counties 
of Merſe and the Lothians every thing which could ſerve to ſupport the Engliſh 
army. Cromwel advanced to the Scots camp, and endeavoured, by every ex- 
pedient, to bring Leſley to a battle: The prudent Scotſman knew, that, tho 
ſuperior in numbers, his army was much inferior in diſcipline and experience to 
the Engliſn; and he kept himſelf carefully within his entrenchments. By ſkir- 
miſhes and. ſmall rencounters, he tried to confirm the ſpirits of his ſoldiers z and 
he was ſucgceſsful in theſe enterprizes. His army encreaſed daily both in nun- 
bers and courage. The King came to the camp; and having exerted himſelf in 
an aQion,.. gaingd extremely on the affections of che ſoldiery, who. were more 
deſirous of ſerting under a young Frince of ſpirit and yivacity, thun under à com- 
mitte of talking .gownmen., The glergy were alarmed., They ordered the 
King immedistely to leave the camp. They alſo purged.it carefully of, about 
4000 Malignant and Engagers, whoſe zeal had led them to attend be King, and 
who, were, the ſoldiers of chief credit and experience. in the nation Tbey chen 
concluded, that they had an army compoſed entirely of ſaints, and could not be 
beaten. They murmured extremely, not only againſt their prudent General, but 
alſo againſt the Lord, on account of his delays in giving them deliverance +1 
and they plainly told him, chat, if he would not ſave them from the ih 
ſetaries, he ſhould no longer be theit God $. An advantage having offered it- 
ſelf on a Sunday, they hindered the General from 8 uſe of i it, Jeſt he ſhould 
involye che nation in che guilt of ſabbath · breaking. eee 


_ Cromwer found himſelf in a very bad ſituation. He had no proviſions but 
what he received by ſea. He had not had the precaution to bring theſe. in ſuffi- 
cient-quantities ; and bis army, was reduced to difficulties. He retired to Dun- 
bar. Leſley followed: him, and encamped on the heights of Lammermure, which 
overlock that town. There lay many difficult paſſes. between Dunbar ac Ber- 
wie, and of theſe Leſley had taken poſſeſſion. The Engliſh general was brought 
to extremity, He had even entertained a reſolution of ſending by ſea all his foot 
and artillery to England, and of breaking thro', at all hazards, with his ca- 
valty. The madneſs of the Scots eccleſiaſtics ſaved him from this loſs and dil 
honour. 
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Nfehr and day che tnürltters had been wreſtling with "the Lord in'prayety as 
they termed it; and they fancied, that they had at laſt obtained the victory. 
Revelations, they faid; were made thefn, that the ſectarlan and hetetienf army, 
together with Agdg, mailing Crotrwel, was delivered into their hahds. Upon 


treat. Cromwel, looking thro' a perſpective glaſs, faw the Scots camp in mo- 
tion; and foretold, without the help bf revelations, that the Lord had delivered 
his enemies into bis hands. He gave orders immediately for an attack. In this 
battle it was eaſily obſerved,” that nothing, in military actiom, can ſupply the 


men are not accuſtomed to it, the fumes of enthuſiaſm preſentiy diflipate, and der. 
loſe their influence. The Scots, tho“ double in number to the Engliſh, were 
ſoon put to flight, and purſued with great Mughter,” The chief, if not only re. 
ſiſtance, was made by one regiment of Highlanders, that part of the army Which 
was the leaſt infected with enthuſſaftn. No victory could be more compleat than 
chis obtalned by Cromwel. About 3000 men were flain, and goco taken pri: 
ſoners : Cromwel purſued” his advantage, and took poſſeſſion of Edinburgh and 
Leith! The remnants of the Scots army fled to Sterling.” The approsch of the 
winter ſeaſon, and an ague, Which ſeized Cromwel, kept him from-puſtittig the 
victory any Sn... anke nenen een * Ä K 
Tun clergy made great lamentations, and told the Lord, that it was little to 
them to ſacrifice their lives and eſlates, but to him it was a great loſs to ſuffer 
bis elect and choſen to be deſtroyed . They publiſhed a declaration, containing 
the cauſe of their late misfortunes, Theſe vifirations they aſcribed to the mani- 
fold proyocations of the King's houſe, of which, they feared, he had not yer 
thoroughly repented ; the ſecret intruſion of malignants into the King's family, 
and even into the camp; the leaving of a molt "malignant and profane guard of 
horſe, who, being ſent for to be purged, came two day! before the defeat, and 
. . to fight in the army; the owning of the Ling duastel b, many 
with ſubordination to religion and liberty; and the carnal ſelf-ſeeking of ſome, 
together with the negleck of family prayers in others. 
Crone z having been {6 fuccefsful in che war of, the, 0 deo yp. the pep 


# 
— 


againſt the Scots eccleſiaſtics. He wrote them ſome polemical letters, in which 
he maintained the chief points of the independent theology. He too care like 
wiſe to retort on them their favourite argument of providence, and aſked them 


. * 
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4878 * Sir Edward Walker. | | 


the faith of theſe viſions," they forced their general, in ſpite of all his remonſtran- Battle of 
ces, to deſcend into the plain, with a view of attacking'the Engliſn in their res Dunbar. 


place of diſcipline and experience; and that, in the preſence of real danger, where zd of Septem- 


1651. 


— 
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whether the Lord had not declared againſt them. But the miniſters thought, 
that the ſame events, which to their enemies were judgements, to them were but 


| trials; and they replied, that the Lord had only hid his face, for a time, from 


Jacob. But Cromwel inſiſted, that the appeal had been made to God in the moſt 


expreſs. and ſolemn manner, and that in the fields of Dunbar an nnen deci- 


fro "Held been awarded in puppen of the Engliſn Soy * 

| "Pi defeat of the Scots was regarded by the Hina as a very ſeven © event. 
The armies, which fought on both ſides, were almoſt equally his enemies ; and 
the vanquiſhed were now obliged to give him ſome more authority, and apply to 


him for ſupport. The parliament was ſummoned to meet at St. Johnſtone. 


Hamilton, Lauderdale, and all the Engagers, were admitted into court and 


eamp, on condition of doing public penance, and exprefling repentance for their 


iſt of January. 


late tranſgreſſions. Some Malignants alſo crept in under various pretences. The 
intended humiliation or penance of the King was changed into the ceremony of 
his coronation, which was performed at Scone with great pomp and ſolemnity. 
But amidſt all this appearance of reſpect, Charles remained in the hands of the 
moſt rigid Covenanters : and tho” treated with civility and courteſy by Argyle, a 
mir of parts and addreſs, he was little better than a priſoner, and was (till po- 
ſed to all the rudeneſs and pedantry of the eccleſiaſtics. . 


Tuts young prince was in a ſituation, which very ill ſuited bis temper and dif- 
poſition. All thoſe good qualities which he poſſeſſed, his affability, his wit, his 
gaiety, his gentlemanly, diſengaged behaviour, were here ſo many vices; and 
his love of eaſe, liberty, and pleaſure, was regarded as the higheſt enormity. Tho? 
artful in the practice of courtly diſſimulation, the ſanctified ſtyle was utterly unknown 
to him; and he never could mould his deportment into that ſtarched grimace, 


This is the beſt of Cromwel's wretched compoſitions that remain, and we ſhall here extract a paſ- 
ſage out af it) Vou ſay you have not ſo learned Chrift as to hang the equity of your cauſe upon 
events. We could wiſh that blindneſs had not been. upon your eyes to all thoſe marvellous diſpen- 
«© ſations, which God hath. wrought lately ia England. But did not you ſolemnly appeal and pray ? 
« Did not we do ſotco? And ought not we and you to think, with fear and trembling, of the hand of 
« the great God, in this mighty and ſtrange appearance of his, but can ſlightly call it an event? Were 
not both your and our expectations renewed from time to time, while we waited on God, to ſee 
„ which way he would manifeſt himſelf upon our appeals ? And ſhall we, after all theſe our prayers, 
« faſtings, tears, expectations and ſolemn appeals, call theſe mere events? The Lord pity you. 
«* Surely we fear, becauſe it has been a merciful and a gracious deliverance to us. 

l beſeech you in the bowels of Chriſt, ſearch after the mind of the Lord in it towards you, and 
we ſhall help you by your prayers that you may find it. For yet, if we know our heart at all, our 
„ bowels do in Chriſt yearn after the godly in Scotland.“. Thurioe, Vol. I. p. 158. 


which 


ſ 
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of Buckingham was the only Engliſh. courtier allowed to attend him; and by, his 
ingenious talent of ridicule, he bad rendered himſelf extremely agreeable to bis 
maſter, While ſo many objects of deriſion ſurrounded; them, it was difficult to be 
altogether inſenſible to the temptation, and wholly to ſuppreſs, the laugh. Obliged 
to attend from morning to night at prayers and ſermons, they hetrayed evident 
ympeaem of wearineſs or contempt. The clergy never could eſteem the King 
ſufficiently regenerated : And by continued exhortations, remonſtrances, and re- 


Tus King's paſſion; for the fair could not altogether be reſtrained. He. bad once 
been obſerved uſing ſome familiarities with a young woman; and a committee of 
miniſters was appointed to reprove him. for. a behaviour ſo unbecoming a covenanted 
monarch. The ſpokeſman of the committee, one Douglaſs, began with, a levere 
aſpect, informed the King that great ſcandal had been given to the godly, enlarged 
on the heinous nature of ſin, and concluded with exhorting bis Majeſty, whenever 
he was diſpoſed to amuſe himſelf, to he more careful, for the future, in ſhutting 
his windows. This delicacy, ſo. unuſual to the place and to the character of the 
man, was remarked by the King; and he never forgot the obligation, VENT {994 


Taz King, ſhocked with all the indignities, and, perbaps, ſtil}, more giecd. wich 


his maſter, The King reſolved to join this body... He ſecretly made his eſcape 
from Argyle, and fled towards the Highlands. Colonel Montgomery, wich;a 
troop of horſe, was ſent in purſuit of him. Ne oyertook the King, and perſuaded 
him to return. The Royaliſts. being too weak to ſupport him, Charles was the 
more eaſily induced to comply. This incident procured him afterwards better 
treatment and more authority; the Covenanters being afraid of driving him by 
their rigours to ſome deſperate reſolution. Argyle renewed his courtſhip to the 
King, and the King, with equal diffimulation, pretended to repoſe” great conki- 
dence in Argyle, He even went ſo-far as to drop hints of his intention to marry 


that nobleman's daughter: But he had to do with a man too vile to be ſeduced 
by ſuch groſs artifices. 


So ſoon as the ſeaſon would permit, the Scots army was aſſembled axle Ha- 
milton and Leſley; and the King was allowed to join the camp. The forces of 


mitted wy Engagers or Malignants among them; and they bert in a body apart 
9 under 


which the Covenanters required as the infallible mark of converſion. . The duke 


primands, they ſtill endeavoured to bring him to a juſter ſenſe of his ſpiritual. duty. 


the weſtern counties, notwithſtanding the imminent danger which threatened their 
country, were reſolved not to unite their cauſe with that of an army, which ad- 


all the formalities, to which he was obliged to ſubmit, made an attempt to-regain 
his liberty. General Middleton, at the head of ſome Royaliſts, being proſcribed 


by the Covenanters, kept in the mountains, expecting ſome opportunity of ſerving, 


| operating! ſome great revolution.” 


Was W unexpected; ung they were farther deterred from Joining the Scots 
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inks Ker. They called themſelves the Proteſters; and their frantic elergy K. 


claimed equally againſt the King and Cromwel. The other party were denomi- 


nated Reſolutioners ; and theſe diſtinctions continued long after to divide and agi- 


rate the kingdom. 


" CHARLES encamped at the 7y FERN and his Ae reſolved to conduct 
ekvmſelves by the ſame cautious maxims, which, ſo long as they were embraced, 
had been ſucceſsful during the former campaign. The town of Stirling lay at his 
back, and the whole north ſupplied him with proviſions. Strong entrenchments 


defended his front; and it was in vain that Cromwel made every attempt to bring 


him to an engagement. After loſing much time, the Engliſh general ſeat Lam- 
bert over the firth into Fife, with an intention of cutting off the proviſions of the 
Scots army. Lambert fell upon Holborheand Brown, who commanded a party 
of the Sobts, dad put them to tout With great laughter. Cromwel alſo paſſed 
over with His ua and Jyitig at ie Back of the King, made it 188 | 
fible for him to keep Ns poſt any lon Rewe ac n 

Cnakkxs, reduced | to deſpair, embraced'a reſdttion Kaſs a young prince 
contending for empire. Having the way open to England, he reſolved immedi- 


- arely to march into that country, where he expected, that all his friends and all 


thoſe diſcontented with the preſent government would flock to his ſtandard. He 


perſuaded the generals to enter into the ſame views; and with one conſent the 


army, to the number of 14. 00 an 0 e wy _ and advanced oy 
great journies towards the ſouth. 

ChoMwEIL Was furprized : at the movements of the Scots arwy. ' Wholly; intent 
on offending his enemy, he had expoſed his friends to the moſt imminent danger, 
and faw the King with'a large army marching into England, where his preſence, 
from the general hatred which prevailed againſt the Parliament, was capable of 
But if this conduct was an overſight in Crom- 
wel, he'quickly repaired it by his vigilance and activity. He diſpatched letters to 
the Parlizinehr, exhotting them not to be terrified at the approach of the Scots: 

He ſent orders every where for aſſembling forces to oppoſe the King : He ordered 


8 Lambert with a body of cavalry'to hang upon the Tear of the royal army, and in- 


" feſt their march: And he himſelf, leaving Monk with 7000 men to compleat 
the reduction of Scotland, followed the King with all the expedition poſſible. 


CnaxrLxs found himſelf diſappointed i in his expectations of encreaſing his army. 


The Scots, terrihed at tbe proſpect of ſo hazardous an enterprize, fell off in great 
a numbers. The Engliſh Preſbyterians, having no warning given them of the 


King's approach, were not prepared to join him. To the Royaliſts, this meafure 


army 
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army by the . which the committee of miniſters had iſſued, not to admit "my; Chap. I. 
even in this deſperate extremity, who would not ſubſcribe the coyenant, The | 
of Derby, leaving the iſle of Man, where he had hittierto maintained W 8 
dance on the Parliament, was employed in levying forces in Cheſhire and 0. 

caſhire; but was ſoon ſuppreſſed by a party of the parliamentary army. And 
the King, when he arrived at Worceſter, found, that his forces, extremely” ar- 
raſſed by a haſty and fatiguing march, were not more ene chan when be 
roſe from his camp in the Torwood. 8 > EY 


Sven is the influence of eſtabliſhed covet, that the N 
founded in uſurpation the moſt unjuſt and unpopular, had authority ſufficient. to 
raiſe every where the militia of the counties; and theſe, united with the regular 
forces, bent all their efforts againſt the King. With an army of above 40,000 men, 44 3d of Septem- 
Cromwel fell upon Worceſter; and attacking it on all fides, and meeting vith lir- der 
tle reſiſtance except from Duke Hamilton and General Middleton, broke in pon 
the diſordered Royaliſts. The ſtreets of the city were ſtrowed with the dead. 
Hamilton, a nobleman of great bravery and honour, was mortally , wounded 3 Battle of 
Maſſey wounded and taken priſoner ; the King himſelf, having given. many Worceſter. 
proofs of perſonal valour, was obliged to fly. The whole Scots army were er | 
killed or taken priſoners. The country people, inflamed with nn ern 
inhumanly put to death the few who eſcaped from the field of battle. Sas 

Tus King left Worceſter at fix o'clock in the afternoon; and without halting The King's 
travelled about twenty-ſix miles, in company with fifty or ſity of his friends. T0 eſcape. 
provide for his ſecurity, he thought it beſt to ſeparate himſelf from his companions; 
and he left them without communicating his intentions o any of them. By the earl , 
of Derby's directions, he went to Boſcobel, a lone, houſe in the borders of Staf- 4 
fordſhire, inhabited by one Penderell, a farmer. To this man Charles entruſted 
himſelf. The man had dignity of ſentiments much above his condition 3, and 
tho' death was denounced againſt all who concealed, the King, and a great reward 
promiſed to any one who ſhould betray bim, he profeſſed, 30d, maintained. un- 
ſhaken fidelity. He took the aſſiſtance, of his four brothers,. equally. hanqurable . 
with himſelf; and having cloathed the King in a garb like their gyn, they led 
him into the neighbouring wood, put a bill into his hand, and pretended to em- 


ploy themſelves in cutting faggots. Some nights he lay upon ſtraw in Aden 
and fed upon ſuch homely fare as it afforded. For a better concealment, he 


mounted upon an oak, where he ſheltered himſelf among the leaves and branches | 

for twenty-four hours. He ſaw ſeveral ſoldiers: paſs by. All e them, were in- 

tent in ſearch of the King; and many expreſſed in his hearing their earneſt | 

wiſhes of ſeizing him. This tree was afterwards denominated. the - Royal Ogk - 
| | an 
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n years was regarded by the whole neighbourhood with al 
ration. 

CaarLes was in the middle of the kingdom, and could Wa ſtay in his re- 
treat, nor ſtir a ſtep from it, without the moſt imminent danger. Fears, hopes, 
and party zeal intereſted multitudes to diſcover him; and even the ſmalleſt indiſ- 
cretion of his friends might prove fatal. Having joined lord Wilmot, who was 


ſkulking in the neighbouthood, they agreed to put themſelves. into the hands of 


colonel Lane, a zealous Royaliſt, who lived at-Bentley, not many miles diſtant. 


The King's feet were f hurt by walking about in heavy boots or countrymen's 
ſhoes which did not fit him, that he. was obliged to mount on horſeback; and he 
travelled in this ſituation to Bentley, attended by che five Penderclls, who had been 
_ fo faithful to him. Lane formed a ſcheme for his journey to Briſtol, where, it was 


hoped, he would find a ſhip, in which he might tranſport himſelf. He had a near 


kinſwoman, Mrs. "Norton, who lived within. three miles of that city, and was 
with child," very near the time of her delivery. He obtained. a pals. (for during 
thoſe times of confuſion this precaution was requilite) for his ſiſter Jane Lane and a 


ſervant, to travel towards Briſtol, under. pretence of viſiting and attending her rela- 


tion. The King rode before the lady, and per ſonated the ſervant : Wilmot, 
carrying a hawk on his hang, paſſed for a ſtranger, who had axcidentally Joined 


them. 


Warnchey PECK at Notos; 's Mrs, Lane Ke chat the had Jake 
with her, as her ſervant, a poor lad, a neighbouring farmer's ſon, who was ill of 
an ague; and the begged a private room for him, where he might be quiet. Tho 
Charles kept himſelf retired in. this chamber, the butler, one Pope, ſoon knew 


ext 


him; and throwing himſelf on his knees, prayed. for his Majeſty's life and preſer- 


vation. The King was alarmed, but made the butler promiſe that he would keep 


the ſecret from every mortal, even from his e and he was faithful to his 
engagement. 


No ſhip, it was I would,. Gans month, ſer ſail how Briſtol, either fr 


France or Spain; and the King was obliged to go elſewhere for a paſſage. He 
entruſted. himſelf 10 colonel Windham of -Dorſetſhire, an affectionate partizan of 
the royal family. The natural effect of the long civil wars and of the furious 
rage, to which all men were wrought up in their different factions, was, that 
every one's inclinations and affections were thoroughly known, and even the courage 
and fidelity of moſt men, by the variety of incidents, had been put to trial. The 
Royaliſts too had, many of them, been obliged to contrive concealments in their 
"houſes for themſelves, their friends, or, moſt valuable effects; and the arts of elud- 
| s the enemy bad been often practiſed. All theſe circumſtances proved favour- 


able 
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Catholics, the Prieft*s hole, as they called it, the place, where they were obliged to 
conceal their perſecuted ane was ſometimes eee ſor ane their diſ- 
treſſed ſovereign, 

WinDHAM, before he received the King, aſked ly to aw the important 


ſecret to his mother, his wife, and four ſeryants, on whoſe- fidelity he could en- 


tirely depend. Of all theſe perſons, no one proved wanting either in honour or 


diſcretion. The venerable old matron, on the reception of her royal gueſt, ex- 


preſſed the utmoſt joy, that, having loſt, without regret. three ſons and one grand- 
child in defence of his father, ſhe was now reſerved, in her declining years, to be 
inſtrumental in the preſervation of - himſelf, Windham told the King, that Sir 
Thomas, his father, in the year 1636, a few days before his death, called to him 


his five ſons. ** My children,” ſaid he, we have hitherto ſeen ſerene and 


quiet times under our three laſt ſovereigns: But 1 muſt now warn you to pre- 


« pare for clouds and ſtorms. Factions ariſe on every fide, and threaten the tran- 
« quillity of your native country. But whatever happen, do you faithfully honour 


« and obey your Prince, and adhere to the Crown. I charge you never to forſake 
* the Crown, tho? it ſhould hang upon a buſh.” | 4 Theſe laſt words,” added 
Windham, made ſuch impreſſions on all our breaſts, that the many afflicl ions 
« of theſe ſad times could never efface their indelible characters.“ From innu- 
merable inſtances it appears how deep rooted in the minds of the Engliſh gentry 
of that age was the principle of loyalty to their ſovereign ; that noble and gene- 
rous principle, inferior only in excellence to the more-enlarged and more inlight- 


ened affection towards a legal conſtitution, But garn thoſe times of — oy 


uſurpation, theſe paſſions were the ſame, 


Taz King continued nineteen days in Windham's 6 6 all his "Friends i in 
Britain and in every part of Europe, remained in the moſt anxious ſuſpence with 
regard to his fortune : No one could conjecture whether he was dead or alive; and 
the report of his death, being generally believed, happily relaxed the vigilant 
ſearch of his enemies. Trials were made to procure a veſlet for his eſcape ; but 
he ſtill met with diſappointments, Having left Windham*s houſe, he was obliged 
again to return to it. He paſſed thro* many other adventures; aſſumed different 


diſguiſes; in every ſtep was expoſed to imminent perils; and received daily proofs 


of uncorrupted fidelity and attachment. The ſagacity of a ſmith, who remarked; 
that his horſe's ſhoes had been made in the north, not in the weſt," as he pretended, 
once detected him; and he narrowly eſcaped. Ar Shoreham in Suſſex a veſſel was 
at laſt found, in which he embarked. He had been known to ſo many, that, if 
* had not ſet ſail in that critical n, it had been impoſſible for him to eſcape. 
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After one and forty days concealment, he arrived ſafely at Feſcamp in Normandy. 
No leſs than forty men and women had at different times been privy to his eſcape “. 
Tu battle of Worceſter afforded Cromwel what he called his' crowning mercy. 
So elated was he, that he intended to have knighted in the field two of his gene- 
_ rals, Lambert and Fleetwood; but was diſſuaded by his friends from exerting 
this act of regal authority. His power and ambition were too great to brook ſub- 
jection to the empty name of a Republic, which ſtood chiefly by his influence and 
was ſupported by his victories. How early he entertained thoughts of taking into 
his hand the reins of government, is uncertain, We ate only affured, that he 
now diſcovered to his intimate friends theſe aſpiring views; and even expreſſed a 


deſire of aſſuming the rank of Ring, Hama he had A with ſuch _ 
ing zeal, to.aboliſh +. cj "1 


Tas little popularity and credit, 3 by the Republicans, adler ** 
- lated; the ambition of this enterprizing politician. Theſe men had not that 
thought nor thoſe comprehenſive views; which might qualify them for acting the 
part of legiſlators : Selfiſh-aims and bigotry chiefly engroſſed their attention. They 
carried their rigid auſterity ſo far as to enact laws, declaring fornication, after 
the firſt act, to be felony, without benefit of clergy 1. They made ſmall pro- 
greſs in that i important work, which they profeſſed to have ſo much at heart, the 
ſettling a new model of repreſentation, and fixing a plan of government. The 
nation began to apprehend, that they intended to eſtabliſh themſelves as a perpe- 
tual legiſlature, and to confine the whole power to 60 or 70 perſons, who called 
themſelves the Parliament of the Commonwealth of England. And while they 
pretended to beſtow new liberties upon the nation, they found themſelves obliged 
to infringe even the moſt valuable of thoſe, which, thro' time-immemorial, had 
been tranſmitred from their anceſtors. Not daring to entruſt the trials of treaſon 
to juries, who, being choſen indifferently from among the people, would have 
been little favourable td the Commonwealth, and would have formed their verdict 
upon the antient laws, they eluded that noble inftitution, by which the govern- 
ment of this iſland has ever been ſo much diſtinguiſhed. They had ſeen evidently 
in the trial of Lilburn what they could expect from juries. This man, the moſt 
turbulent, but the moſt upright and courageous of human kind, was tried for a 
| tranſgreſſion of the new ſtatute of treaſons : But tho? he was plainly guilty, he 
Was acquitted, to the infinite joy of the people. Weſtminſter Hall, nay the whole 
city, rang with ſhouts and acclamations. Never did any eſtabliſhed power receive 
ſo ſtrong a declaration of its ufurpation and invalidity ; and from no other inſtitu- 


ede, Chronicle, p. 301 t + Whitelocke, p. 523. 1 Scobel, p. 121. 
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Tran thay nals not for the future be expoſed to mots) unten o Much | 
leſſened their authority, the Parliament erected a high court'of juſtice; who were 
to receive indictments from the council of ſtare. | This court was compoſed en- 
tirely of men, devoted to the ruling party, without name or character, determined 
to ſacrifice every thing to their own ſafety or ambition. Colonel Euſebius An- 
drews, and colonel Waltef Slingſby were trietl by this court for conſpiracies, and 
condemned to death. They were Royaliſts, and t̃efuſed to plead before ſo illegal a 
juriſdiction. Love, Gibbons, and other preſpyterians, having entefed into a 
plot againſt the Republic, were alſo tried and exetuted. Thie earl of Derby, Sir 
Timothy Fetherſtone, Bemboe, being taken priſoners after the battle of Wor- 
ceſter, were put to death by ſentence- of a court martial: A method uf proceed - 
ing declared unlawful. by that very petition of right, for which a former parlia- 


ment had fo ſtrenuouſiy b 0 and e e ae ee 8 wg en. 
torted from the King. 


Exczrrmo their n of eee the maxims, by which the we. 
licans regulated cccleſiaſtical affairs, no more prognoſticated any durable ſettlement, 
than thoſe by which they conducted their civil cohcerns. The preſbyterian model 
of congregations, claſſes, and aſſemblies was not allowed to be finiſſied: It ſeemed 
even the attention of many leaders in the Parliament t6/admit” of no eſtabliſhed 
church, and to leave every one,” without any guidance of the magiſtrate, to em- 
brace whatever ſect and to ſupport whatever clergy were moſt agreeable to him. It 
was not perceived, that by this policy the enthuſiaſtie ſpirit” mult of neceſſity, from 
a concurrence of the emulation and intereſted views of the eccleſiaſtics, be raiſed to 
ſuch a height as to elude all the tyes of civil and moral duty. 5 2985 a: , 

Tux Parliament went ſo far as to make ſome a proaches, in F to 
their independant model. Almoſt all the clergy of Wales bab fed as ma- 
lignants, itinerant preachers with 'a ſmall ſalary were Tettled, | not LOND four or 
five in each county; ; and theſe, being furniſhed with horſes oy the public charge, 
hurried from place to place, and carried, as they expreſſed themſelves, the glad 
tidings of the goſpel ?. They were all of them men of the loweſt birth, and edu» 
cation, who. had deſerted mechanical trades, in order to follow this new profeſ- 
ſion : And in this particular, as well as in their wandering life, they pretended to 
be more truly apoſtolical. 

Tux Republicans, both by the turn of their diols. and by the nature of 
the inſtruments, which they employed, were better qualified for acts of force and 

Dr. John Walker's Attempt, p. 147, & ſeq. 
Vol.. VI. * 4 'F its vigour 
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vigour than for the flow-and deliberate work of legiſlation, - Notwithſtanding the 


late wars and bloodſhed and the: preſent factions; the power of England had never, 
in any period, been ſo formidable to the neighbouring kingdoms as at this time it 
appeared in the hands of the Commonwealth. A numerous army ſerved equally 
to retain every one, in implicite ſubjection to eſtabliſhed authority, and to ſtrike a 
terror into foreign nations. The power of peace and war was lodged in the ſame 
hands with that of impoſing taxes 3 and no difference of views, ãmong the ſeve- 
ral members of the legiſlature, could any longer be apprehended. The preſent 
impoſitions, tho much ſuperior to what had ever formerly been experienced, were 
in reality very moderate, and what a nation, ſo opulent, could eaſily bear. The 
military genius of the people, by the civil conteſts, had been rouzed from its 
former lethargy 3, and excellent officers were formed in every branch of ſervice. 
The confuſion into which all things had been thrown, had given opportunity 


to men of lo ſtations to break thro” their obſcurity, and to raiſe themſelves 


by their courage to commands, which they were well qualified to exerciſe, but to 
which their birth could never have entitled them. And while ſo great power was 
lodged i in ſuch active hands, no wonder the Republic was ſucceſsful in all its en- 
terprizes. 


Br Ak E, a man of heroic courage and a generous diſpoſition, the ſame perſon, 
who had defended. Lyme and Taunton. with ſuch unſhaken obſtinacy againſt the 
King, was made an admiral; and tho' he had hitherto been accuſtomed only to 
land ſervice, into which too he had not entered till paſt fifty years of age, he ſoon 
raiſed the naval glory of the nation to a higher pitch than it had ever attained in 
any former period. A fleet was committed to him, and he received orders to pur- 
ſue Prince Rupert, to whom the King had given the command of that ſquadron, 
which had deſerted to him. Rupert took ſhelter in Kinſale ; and eſcaping thence, 
fled towards the coaſt of Portugal. Blake purſued, and chaced him into the Ta- 
gus, where he intended to attack that Prince. But the King of Portugal, moved 
by the fayour,] which; throughout all Europe, attended the royal cauſe, refuſed 
Blake admittance, and aided Prince Rupert in making his eſcape. To be revenged 
of this partiality, the Englith admiral made prize of twenty Portugueſe ſhips richly 
laden, and threatened ſtill farther vengeance, The King of Portugal, dreading 
ſo dangerous a foe-to his new acquired dominion, and ſenſible of the unequal con- 


teſt, in which he was engaged, made all poſſible ſubmiſſions. to the haughty Re- 


public, and was at laſt admitted to negotiate the rene wal of his alliance with Eng- 
land. Prince Rupert, having loſt a great part of his ſquadron on the coaſt of Spain, 
made fail towards the Weſt · Indies. His brother, Prince Maurice, was there ſhip- 
wrecked in a hurricane. Every where, this ſquadron ſubſiſted by privateering, ſome- 
3 times 
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times on Engliſh, ſometimes on Spaniſh veſſels. And Rupert at laſt returned to Chap. I. 
France, where he diſpoſed of the remnants of his fleet, together with all his prizes. 1651. 
All the ſettlements in America, except New England, which had been planted 
entirely by the Puritans, adhered to the royal party, even after the ſettlement of 

the Republic; and Sir George Ayſcue was ſent with a ſquadron to reduce-them to 
obedience. Bermudas, Antigua, Virginia were ſoon ſubdued: Barbadoes, com- 

manded by Lord ue 1 1 rep gg n was at laſt 

obliged to ſubmit. 1:81:95! 56 o ednet ter 

Wirn equa! eaſe were Jerſey, Gultiely: Sel and the Ille of Nu dough 

under ſubjection to the Republic; and the ſea, which had been mueh infeſted by 
privateers from theſe Illands, was rendered entirely ſafe to the Engliſh commerce. 

The Counteſs of Derby defended the Iſle of Man; and with great reluctanee 

yielded to the neceſſity of ſurrendering to the enemy. This lady, 4 daughter of 

the illuſtrious houſe of Trimodille in France, had, during the civil wars diſplayed 

a manly courage by her obſtinate defente of Latham - Houſe againſt" the parlia- 
mentary forces; and ſhe'retained the glory of being the laſt perſon in the three 
kingdoms and in all their dependant u who ſubmitted to the victorious 
Commonwealth “. e I; 


TazLand and Scotland were now entirely ſubjekted and reduced to tranquifiity. 
Ireton, the new deputy of Ireland, commanding a numerous army of 20,000 
men, proſecuted the work of ſubduing the revolted"Iriſh; and he defcated- them 
in many rencounters, which, tho” in themſelves of no great moment, proved fatal 
to their declining cauſe, - He puniſhed without mercy all the priſoners who 
had any hand in the maſſacres. Sir Phelim Oneale, among the reſt, was, ſome 
time afterwards, brought to the gibbet, and ſuffered an ignominious eat; 'which 
he had fo well merited by his inhuman cruelties. Limeric, a conſiderable town, 
ſtill remained in the hands of the Iriſh; and Ireton, after a vigorous ſiege, made 
himſelf maſter of it. He was here infected with the plague, and! ſhortly after 
died; a very memorable perſonage, much celebrated for wy vigilance; induſtry, 
q 


. West Dey wanaling, eee eee ee to ſurrender the Ide of Man , 
and he zeturg'd this ſpirited and memorable anſwer. * I received your letter with indignation, and | | 
« with ſcorn return you this anſwer ; that I cannot but wonder whence you ſhould gather any hopes, 1 
« that T ſhould prove like you, treacherous to my ſovereign ; ſince you cannot be ignorant of my for- | 
mer aQtings in Ris late Majeſty's ſervice, from which principles of loyalty I am no whit departed, I 
ſcorn aur proffers ; I diſdain. your favour ; I abhor your treaſon ; and am ſo far from delivering up | 
„this iſland to your advantage, that I ſhall keep it to the. utmoſt of my power "to your deftruQion. 
Take this for your final anſwer, and forbear any farthet ſolicitations: for if you trouble me with 
any more meſſages of this nature, I will burn the paper, and hang up the bearer. This is the im- 
«« mutable reſolution, and ſhall be the undoubted practice of him, -who-aceounts it his chiefeſt glory 
to be his Majeſty's moſt loyal and obedient ſubjet, DERBY.” 
| F 2 Ca- 
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I. capacity, even for the ſtrict execution of juſtice in that unlimited command. 
Fl. 6 which he poſſeſſed in Ireland. He was, obſerved . to. be inflexible! in all his pur - 


poſes; and it was believed by many, that he was animated with a ſineere and paſ - 
ſionate love for liberty, and never could have been induced, by any motive, to 
ſubmit to the ſmalleſt appearance of regal government. Cromwel appeared to be 
much affected by his death; and the Republicans, Who repoſed great confidence 
in him, were inconſoleable. To ſhoy their regard for his merit and ſervices, they 
beſtowed an eſtate of two thouſand pounds a year on his family, and honoured him 
with a magnificent, uneral at the public charge. Tho' the eſtabliſhed government 
was but the mere ſhadow, of a Commonwealth, yet was it beginning by proper 
arts to encourage that public ſpirit, which no other N of civil polity is ever 
able fully to inſpire. 1 


Taz command of the. army i in "rl ed on eee Ludlow. 
The civil government of the iſland was entruſted to.commiſſioners. Ludlow con- 


tinued to puſn the advantages againſt the Iriſh, and every where obtained an eaſy 
victory. That unhappy people, diſguſted with the King on account of thoſe vio- 


lent declarations againſt them and their religion, which had been extorted by the 


Scots, applied to the King of Spain, to the duke of Lorraine; and found af- 


ſiſtance no e Clanricarde, unable to reſiſt the prevailing power, made ſub- 


miſfions to the Parliament, and retired into England, where he ſoon after died. 
He was a ſteady catholic; but a man much reſpected by all parties. 

Tus ſucceſſes, which attended Monk in Scotland, were no leſs deciſive. That 
able general laid ſiege to Stirling caſtle; and tho? it was well provided for defence, 
it was ſoon ſurrendered to him. He there became maſter of all the records of the 


kingdom; and he ſent them to England. The earl of Leven, the earl of Crau- 
ford, lord Ogilvy, and other noblemen, having met near Perth, in order to con- 


cert means for railing a new army, were ſuddenly ſet upon by colonel. Alured, 

and moſt of them taken priſoners, Sir Philip Muſgrave, with ſome Scots, being 
engaged at Dumfries in a like enterprize, met with the ſame fate. Dundee was 4 
town well-ſortified, ſupplied with a good garriſon under Lumiſden, and full of all 


thither as to a place of ſafety. Monk appeared before it; and having made a 


breach gave a general aſſault. He carried the town; and following the example 


and inſtructions of Cromwel, put the whole inhabitants to the ſword, in order 


to ſtrike a general terror into the kingdom. Warned by this example, Abe 


deen, St. Andrews, Inverneſs, and other towns and forts, of their own accord, 

yielded to the enemy. Argyle made his ſubmiſſions to the Engliſh Common- 

wealth; and excepting a few Royaliſts, who remained ſome time in the moun- 
ST ; age 


4 


the rich furniture, the plate and money of the kingdom, which had been ſent _ 
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rains, under the earl of Glencairn, lord Balcarras, and general Middleton, that erer <4 

kingdom, which had hitherto,” thre? all ages,” by means of its Goo pen, TOS: 

and valour, maintained its'independance, was reduced to a total ſubjeftion. 
Tur Engliſh Parliament ſent Sir Harry Vane; St. John, and other 4 

ſioners, to ſettle Scotland. Theſe men, who poſſeſſed little of the real ſpirit of N 

liberty, knew how to maintain all the appearances of it; and they required the 

voluntary conſent of all the counties and towns of this conquered kingdom, be- 

fore they would unite them into the fame Commonwealth with England. The 

clergy proteſted; becauſe, they ſaid, this incorporation would draw along with 1 

it a ſubordination of the church to the ſtate. it the things of Chriſt . Engliſh 

judges, joined to ſome Scots, were appointed to determine all cauſes ; juſtice was 

ſtrictly executed; order and peace maintained; and the Scots being freed from 

the tyranny of the eccleſiaſtics, were not mueh diſſatisfied with the preſent 80. 

vernment T. The prudent conduct of Monk, a man who poſſeſſed a good ca- 

pacity for the arts both of peace ner en en tend the minds of 

men, nnn et A* n CE 


\ 


Br the (bial reduRion abd patificurati ef che Britiſh lee the Parliament 165. 3 
had leiſure to look abroad, and to exert their vigour in er enterprizes. The Dutch war. 
Dutch were the firſt who felt the weight of their arms. 


Doss the life of Frederic Henry, Prince of Orange, * States . 
tained an exact neutrality 1 in the yi _ _ England, ugg _—_ never e 


23 
| „ Whidocke, 5. 496: „Ei of 01. 4. 1%; | nook She 

+ It 3 an uſual policy ear eee to ſettle a chaplain i in the ab N 
milies, who acted as a ſpy upon his maſter, and gave them intelligence of the molt private tranſac- 
tions and diſcourſes of the family. A ſignal inſtance of prieſtly tyranny, and the ſubjection of the 
nobility ! They even obliged the ſervants to give intelligence againſt their maſters, Whalocke, | 
p. 502. The ſame author, p. 512, tells the following ſtory. The ſynod" meeting at Perth, and 
citing the miniſters and people, who had expreſſed a diſlike of 2heir heavenly government, the men 
being out of the way, their wives reſolved to anſwer for them. Abd on the day, bf appeatahce;” 120 1 
women with good clubs in their hands came and befieged the church, where the reverend miniſters ; 4 
ſat. They ſent one of their number to treat with the females, and be threatening, excommunication, Fe K 
they baſted him for his labour, kept him priſoner, and ſent a party of 60, who routed the reſt of the —— 
clergy, bruiſed their bodies ſorely, took all their baggage and 12 borſes. One of the miniſters, af- | 1 
ter a mile's running, taking all creatures for his ſoes, meeting with a ſoldier fell on his knees, Uh 
knowing nothing of the matter, aſked the/blackcoat what he meant. The female conquerors} hav. © 
ing laid hold on the ſynod clerk, beat him till he forſwore his office. ., Thirteen .minitjers ralliec 
about four miles from the place, and voted that this village ſhould x never more have a ſynod in it, 
but be accurſed ; and that tho" in the years 1638 and 39, the godly women were 2 | op, for Roning | 
'he biltops, yet naw the whole ſex ould be eſteemed wicked, 4 


13 
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Chap. I. erk by their good offices, between the contending parties. When William, 


1652. 


thority +, the States, both before and after the execution of the late King, were 


who had married an Engliſh Princeſs; ſucceeded to his father's commands and au- 


accuſed of taking: ſteps more favourable to the royal cauſe, and of betraying a 
great prejudice againſt the cauſe of the Parliament. It was long before the envoy 


2 of h the Engliſh Commonwealth could obtain an audience of the States-General. The 


murderers of Doriſlaus were not purſued with ſuch [vigour as the Parliament ex- 
pected. And much regard had been paid the King, and many good offices per- 
formed to him, both by the public and by men of all ranks, in the United Provinces, 

Arrzx the death of William, prince of Orange t, which was attended with 


the depreffion of his party and the triumph of the Republicans, the Parliament 


thought, that the time was now come of cementing a cloſer confederacy with the 
United Provinces” St. John, lord chief juſtice; who was ſent over to the Hague, 
had entertained the idea of forming a kind of coalition between the two Repub- 
lies, which would have rendered xheir intereſts totally inſeparable ;' but fearing 
that ſo extraordinary a project would not be reliſhed, he contented himſelf with 
dropping ſome hints of it, and openly went no farther than to propoſe a ſtrict de- 
fenfive alliance between England and the States, ſuch as has now, for near ſeventy 
years, taken place between theſe friendly powers. Bur the States, who were 
unwilling to form à nearer” confederacy with a government, whoſe meaſures were 


ſo obnoxious, and whoſe: ſituation ſeemed ſo precarious, offered only to renew - 


this refuſal, as well as incenſed at many affronts, Which had been offered him 


with impunity, by the retainers of the Palatine and Orange families, and indeed 


by the populace in general, returned into England, and endeavoured en a 


_ quarrel between the two Republics. - 


Tur movements of great ſtates are oder dire“ by as deze pings 155 
of individuals. Tho' war with ſo confiderable a naval power as the Dutch, who 
were in peace with all their other neighbours, might ſeem dangerous to the yet 
unſettled Commonwealth, there were ſeveral motives, which at this time induced 
the Engliſh Parliament to embrace hoſtile meaſures. Many of the members 
thought; that a foreign war would ferve as a pretence for continuing the ſame 


Parliament. and delaying the new model of a repreſentative, with which the na- 


tion had ſo long been flattered. Others hpped, that the war would farniſh a rea- 


f fon Fe mant mist ſome rime longer. that numerous webcam _ * 
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creaſing power of Crom wel, expected, that the great expence of naval armaments 
would prove a motive for diminiſhing the military eſtabliſnment. To divert the 


attention of the public from domeſtic quarrels towards foreign tranſactions, ſect» 


power of the Engliſh, Commonwealth, together with the advantages of. ſituation, 
it ſucceſs; and the parliamentary leaders hoped. co gain, many rich-prizes 
from the Dutch, to diſtreſs and ſink their flouriſhing commerce, and by victories 
to throw a luſtre on their eſtabliſhment, which was ſo new and unpopular. All 
theſe views, enforced by the violent fpirit of St. John, who had a great influence 


furious war againſt the United Provinces. «4 1619 Towns 


To cover theſe hoſtile intentions, the Parliament, Se eee 
for the intereſts of commerce, embraced ſuch meaſures as, they knew, would give 
diſguſt to the States. They framed the famous act of navigation, which prohi- 
bited all nations to import into England in their bottoms, any commodity which 
was not the growth and manufacture of their on country. By this law, tho 
the terms, in which it was conceived, were general, the Dutch were principally hurt; 
becauſe their country produces few commodities, and they ſubſiſt chiefly by being 
the general carriers and factors of the world. Letters of reprigal were granted to 
ſeveral merchants, who complained of injuries, which, as they pretended, they 


and were made prize of. The cruelties practiſed on the Engliſh at Amboyna, 
which were certainly enormous, but which ſeemed to be buried in ohlivion by a 


ing the murderers of Doriſlaus to eſcape, and the conniving at the inſults to which 
St. John had been expoſed, were repreſented as ſymptoms of an ec. if not 
a hoſtile, diſpoſition in the States. 1 Fe eee 
Tu States, alarmedd at all theſe ſteps, „ 
endeavour the rene wal of the treaty of alliance, which had been broke off by the 
abrupt departure of St. John. Not to be unprepared, they equipped a fleet of a 
hundred and fifty ſail, and took care, by their miniſters at London, to inform 
the council of ſtate of that armament. This intelligence, inſtead of ſtriking ter- 
ror into the Engliſh Republic, was conſidered as a menace, and farther confirmed 
the Parliament in their hoſtile reſolutions. . The minds, of men, in both-ſtaces, 
were every day more and more irritated againſt each other; and it was not long 
before theſe malignant humours broke forth into action. 


We are told in the life of Sir Harry Vane, that that famous republican tes mt, 
and that it was the military gentlemen chiefly who ſupported that meaſure, 
| | | TRoup, 


ed, in the preſent diſpoſition of mens minds, to be good policy. . The ſuperior 


over Cromwel, determined the Parliament to ang eee eme 


had received from the States; and above eighty Dutch ſhips fell into their hands 


thirty years ſilence, were again made the grounds of complaint, And the allow- 
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Tromy, an admiral: of great renown, received from the States the command of 

a fleet of forty-two. ſail, in order to protect the Dutch navigation againſt the pri- 

vaters of the Engliſh. He was forced by ſtreſs of weather, as he alledged, to 


take ſhelter in the road of Dover, where he met with Blake, who commanded an 


that vain, but much conteſted ceremonial. 


Engliſh fleet much inferior in number. Who was the aggreſſor in che action, 
which enſued between theſe two admirals, both of them men of ſuch prompt and 
fiery diſpoſitions, it is not eaſy to determine; ſince each of them ſent to his own 
ſtate a relation totally oppoſite in all its circuniſtances to that of the other, and yet 


| ſupported by the teſtimony. of every captain in his fleet. Blake pretended, that, 


having given a fignal to the Dutch admiral to ſtrike, Tromp, inſtead of comply- 
ing, fired a broad-fide at him. Tromp aſſerted, that he was preparing to ſtrike, 
and that the Engliſh admiral, nevertheleſs, began hoſtilities. It is certain, that 
the admiralty of Holland, who are diſtinct from the council of ſtate, had given 
Tromp no orders to ſtrike, but had left him to his own diſcretion with regard to 
They ſeemed willing to introduce the 
claim of an equality with the new Commonwealth, and to interpret the former re- 
ſpect, which they had ever paid the Engliſh flag, as a deference due only to the 
Monarchy. This circumſtance forms a ſtrong preſumption againſt the narrative 
of the Dutch admiral. The whole Orange party, it muſt be remarked, to which 
T romp was ſuſpected to adhere, were deſirous of a war with England. 4: 


Brake, tho? his ſquadron conſiſted only of fifteen veſſels, reinforced, the 
battle degan, by eight under captain Bourne, maintained the fight with great bravery 


for five hours, and ſunk one ſhip of the enemy and took another. Night parted the 


combatants, and the Dutch fleet retired towards the coaſt of Holland. The 
pulace of London were enraged, and would have inſulted the Dutch ambaſ⸗ 
ſadors, "who __ at Chelſea, had not the OLA of Ste ſent en to * 
POLE Tale 

Waen the States heard of this action, of which hs fatal hn were eably 
foreſeen, they were 'in the utmoſt conſternation. ' They immediately diſpatched 
Pau, penfionary of Holland, as their ambaſſador extraordinary to London, and 
ordered him to lay before the Parliament the narrative which Tromp had ſent of the 
They entreated them, by all the bands of their common teligion, 
and common liberties, not to precipitate themſelves into hoſtile, meaſures, but to 
appoint-commiſſioners, who ſhould examine every circumſtance of the action, and 
clear up the truth, which lay in obſcurity. ' And they pretended, that they had 
given no orders to their admiral to offer any violence to the Engliſh, but would 
ſeverely puniſh him, if they found, upon enquiry, that he had been guilty of an 
action which they ſo much diſapproved. The imperious Parliament would hearken 


to 


ich were eſcorded by twelve then of wir. All theſe he either rook-or dilperſed,'©o@— 4 


| however; bis victory with the loſs of his life. 
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to none of theſe. reaſons or remonſtrances. Elated wh A Tacceſſes, 

which they had obtained over their domeſtic enemies, they thought, that every 

thing muſt yield to their fortunate arms; and they gladly- ſeized the opportunity, 

which they ſought, of making wat upon the States, They demanded, that, with- 
out any farther delay or enquiry, reparation ſhould be made for all the damages, 

which the Engliſh had ſuſtained, And when this demand was not complied with,” . 

they diſpatched orders for commencing war againſt the United Provinces.” nnd 

- BLaxe ſalled northwards witha numerous fleet, and fell upon the herrin "+ "0 


Tromp followed him wich a fleet of above a hundred ſail. When theſe two admi- 
rals were within ſight of each other, and preparing for battle, a furious ſtorm at- 
tacked them. Blake took ſhelter in the Engliſh harbours, 1318 Dutch fleet mas 
diſperſed and received grear damage. 

Stu Groos Ayseve, tho! he commanded EA forty * 8 to ah tech of Au- 
Fngliſh accounts, engaged near Plymouth the famous de Ruiter, who had under Bult. 
him fifty ſhips of war, with thirty merchant-men, The Dutch ſhips were in · 
deed of err force to the Engliſh. De Ruiter, the. only admiral in Europe, 


who has attained 'a renown equal to that of the greateſt general, defended 
himſelf fo well, that Ayſcue gained no advantage over him. Night parted them 
in the greateſt heat of the action. De Ruiter next day ſailed off. with his 
convoy. IRENE had „nr 0 mart in the . that 7 were not "wo 
to purſue. 
Nax the coaſt of Kent, Na ſeconded 25 FLO, And Pen, 8 Dutch 28th 28th of Oc 

fleet, nearly equal in number, commanded by de Witte and de Ruiter. A battle ober 
was fought" much to the di iſadvantage of the Dutch. Their rear-admiral was boarded 


and taken. Two other veſſels were ſunk and one blown up. The Dutch: fleet 
next day made fail towards Holland, 


Tux Engliſh were not ſo ſucceſsful i in the Mediterrancan. Van Glen FT 
much' ſuperior force attacked captain Badily, and defeated him. He: bought, 


» * 


* 


SE A- -FIGHTS are ſeldom ſo deciſive as to diſable the va eeepc bead 2010 of No- 
in a little time againſt the victors. Tromp,. ſeconded by de Ruiter, met dear the vember 
Goodwins, with Blake, whoſe fleet v was inferior to the Dutch, but who was reſolved 
not to decline the combat. A furious battle commenced, where the admirals on 
both ſides, as well as the inferior officers and ſeamen, exerted extraordinary bravery, | 
In this action, the Dutch had the advantage. Blake himſelf was wounded. The 


Garland and Bonaventure were taken. "Two ſhips were burned and one funk; and | 
night came very opportunely to ſave the Engliſh fleet. After this victory, | 
Voy. VI. | G Tromp 15 


Chap. f. 
1652. 
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veſſels, ſailing up the Channel, along with a convoy of 300 merchant- men, who 
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Tromp in 4 bravado fited a broom to nt; bee were aue to 
beef be ge eme ofen Englich veſſels... 
82 5} bad! 188 CT) 500i R v : 
e eee in eee 
A gallant fleet of eighty fail was fitted out. Blake commanded, and Dean under 


7 12 8 * . „ 


him, together with Mone, who had been ſent for from Scotland. When the Eng- 


liſh tay off Portland, they deſtried near break. of day the Dutch fleet of ſerenty- ix 


had received orders to an at the Ille of Rhe, till the fleet ſhould arrive to eſcott 
them. Tromp and de Ruiter commanded the Dutch. This battle was the moſt fu- 
rious which had yet been fought, between theſe warlike and rival nations. Three 
days was: the battle continued with the utmoſt rage and obſtinacy ; and Blake, who 
was victor, gained not more honour than Tromp, who was vatquiſhed; The Dutch 


; admiral made a. ſkilful retreat, and. ſaved all the merchant ſhips, except thirty. 


Fe loſt however eleven hits of war, had 2000 men flain, and near 1300 taken 
priſoners. The Engliſh, tho many of their hips were extremely ſhattered, had bur 
one ſunk. Their Qain were not much, ;infexior i in number to thoſe of the enemy. 

© Aut theſe ſucceſſes, of the Engiiſh were chiefly owing ©o*rhe ſuperior ſize of 
N veſſels 4 an advantage which all the ſkill and bravery of the Dutch admirals 
could not compenſate. By means of ſhip-money, an impoſition which had been 


- ſo much complained. of, and in ſome reſpets with reaſon, the late King had put 
the navy into a ſituation, , which it had never attained in any former reign; and he 
ventured to build ſhips of a ſize, which was then unuſual. . But the misfortunes, 


which the Dutch met with in battle, were ſmall in compariſon of thoſe, which 


| their trade ſuſtained from the Engliſh. Their whole commerce by the Channel was 
eut off; Even that to the Baltic was much. infeſted by the Engliſh privateers. Their 


. fiſheries were totally ſuſpended. A great number of their ſhips, cham 1600, had 
- fallen into the enemies hands. And all this diſtreſs, they ſuffered, not. for any na- 
tional intereſt or neceſſity; but from vain points of honour and perſonal reſentments, 
of which-it was difficult to give a ſatisfactory account to the public. They reſolved: 
therefore to gratify the pride of the Parliament, and to make ſome advances to- 
Wards a peate., Their reception, however, was not favourable; and it was' not 
without pleaſure, that they, learned the diſſolution of that haughty aſſembly by the 
violence of l even from which they expected a more r turn 
to their affairs. Sa 
Tux ieee ee eee the Parliament bad nos ten the chief orkalt p promo- 
ters of the war but when it was oner entered upon, they endeayoured to draw from 


it every poſſible advantage. On all occaſions, they ſer up the fleet. in oppoſition 


* 
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to the army, and celebrated the glory and ſucceſſes of their naval armaments. ow 
They inſiſted on the intolerable expence' to which the nation-was ſubjeted,- and oo 
urged the neceſſity of diminiſhing it by a reduction of their land forces. ee De Puke 
had ordered ſorne regimetits to ſerve om board the fleet in the quality of marines : nr. 
And Cromwel, by the whole train of their proceedings, evidently: law, ahatahey 4 
had entertained 2 jealouſy of his power and ambition, and were reſolved te bring 
him to a ſubordination vader thiles withetity + nnn Zo 
ſolved tn e thei. - (00> eee eee cls ng notably Mie = 
On ſuch firm. foundations wi vant ee eee, 
: ek. great maſter of fraud and diſſimulation, he judged it ſuperfluous to emptoy 
any diſguiſe in conducting that bold enterprize. He ſutrimoned a/geperal-council 
of officers z and immediately found, that they were diſpoſed to receiveawharever im. 1 
pteſſions he was pleaſed to give them. Moſt of them were kis erettutes, had Wed 
their adyancement to his favour, and relied entirely upon him for their future pre- 
ferment... The breach being alrcady . the miktaty and civil powers, 
when the late King was ſeired at Holmby ; the general officers regarded the Far- 
liament as at once their creature and their fival;” and thought that they themſelves 
vere entitled to ſhare at them thoſe offices and*riches,” of which/its metnbers 
had ſa; long kept poſſeſſion. Harriſon,” Rich,” Overton; und u few others, who .. = 
retained ſome principle, were guided by notion fo extravagant, that they were _ 
-ealily deluded into meaſures the moſt violent and toſt eritinal? © And the whole 1 
army had already been guiley of ſuch illegal and atr6cious/ actions, that they 
could entertain no farther ſeruples With a an ent pee, N 
[ſerve their ſelfiſh or fanatical purpoſes.” lad Ab e101 4 ee . 
In the council of officers it was preſently Ht ph Fries to the 
Parliament. 'Aﬀter complaining of the arreats, which were due to the army, tbeß 
there defired. the Parliament to remeniber how many years" they had far,” and 
what profeſſions they had formerly made of their intentions to new) model the 
repreſentative, and eftabliſh ſucceſſive Parliaments, who tight bear that burthen 
of national affairs,” from which they themſelves would gladly;"after ſo much 
danger and farigue, be at laft relieved: They confeſſed, chat the Parliament 
had atchieved great ' enterprizes, and had furmodnted ' mighty "difficulties yer 
was it an injury, they ſaid, to the feſt of the nation 60 'be'exchaded! from bear- 
ing any part in the ſervice” of their country; It was bow full time for them to 
give place to others; and they therefore deſired them, after ſettling a council, 
ho might execute the laws during the interval, to ſummon a new Parliament, 
wennn ae be ü ee EF eee ee promiſed 
to the People. b N 7 in; ans Y n vad 72 
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Tus Parliament too this remonſttance in qory in e eee 
to the council of oſicers. The officers inſiſted on their advice and by mutual al- 
tercation and oppoſition, the breach became ſtill wider between the arm and the 
Commonwealth, Cromwel, finding matters ripe for, his purpoſe, called a council 


of officers, in order to come to a determination with regard to the public ſettlement. 
As be had here many friends, ſo had he alſo ſome opponents. Hatriſon having 


ries a body of 900 ſoldiers along. with him. Some 


aſſured the council, that the General ſought, only to pave, the way for the govern- 
ment of Jeſus and his ſaints, Major. Streater briſkly feplied, that | Jeſus. ought 
then to come quickly: For if he delayed it till after Chriſtwas, he would come 
too late he would fiod his place occupied. While the officers were in debate, 
colonel Iogaldſby informs Ctomwel, that the Parliameot were fitting. and had 
come to a reſolution, not to diſſolve themſelves, but ta. fill up the houſe dy new 
elections; and, were, at that very time engaged in deliberations. with regard to 
this expedient.  C Cromwel in 8 rage: e ene to the houſe, and car- 
them he placed at che 
door, ſome in the lobby, ſome. on the ſtairs; He firſt addreſſed bimſelf to his 
friend St, John, and told him, that he had come, with a purpoſe of doing hat 
grieved him to the; very ſoul, and what he had: earneſtly, with tears prayed, 1 
Lord not to impoſe upon him; But there was & neceſſity, in orqer to the glory e 
God and good of the nation. He ſat down for ſome. time, and beard the deb 


He beckoned Harriſon, and told him, that he pow judged the Parliament ripe for 


a diſſolution, , Sir,“ ſaid Harriſon, the work is. very great and dangerous s I 
« defire you lere to conſider, before you engage in it. Tou ſay well, 
replied: the General; and «Pug ſat Ap pay a quarter of an hour. When 
the queſtion, was Fe, to be put, he to Harriſon, . This is the time: 1 
<« muſt do it. And ſuddenly 0 0 up, he loaded the Parliament with the vileſt 
reproaches, for their tyranny, ambition, oppreſſion, and robbery of the public. 


T ben ſtamping with his foot, which was the ſignal for the ſoldiers to enter, For 
« ſhame,” faid he to the Parliament, get you gone: Give place to honeſter 
'< men; to thoſe who will more faithfully diſcharge their truſt. You are no longer 
_« a Parliament; I tell you, you are no longer a Parliament. The Lord has done 


« with you: He has choſen other inſtruments for carrying on his work.“ Sir 
Harry Vane exclaiming againſt this procedure, he cried with a loud voice, O! 


Sir Harry Vane, Sir Harry Vane! The Lord deliver me from Sir Harry Vane!” 


Taking bold of Martin by the cloke, Thou art a whoremaſter,” ſaid he. To 


| another, © Thou art an adulterer. To a third, © Thou art a drunkard and a 
4 glutton: And thou an extortioner,” to a fourth. He commanded a ſoldier to 


wize the mact. © What ſhall we do with this bauble? Here take it away. It is 
5 yu you,” 


E OOO WE ALTE öÜ³˙Z¹69¹3 


you, ſaid he addreſſing himſelf to the Houſe, that have forced ne pon Chas: : 53 F 
4e this; 1 have ſought the Lord; night and day, that he would rather ſlay me 1655. 
« than put me upon this work“ Having commanded the ſoldiers ta clear the 
hall, he himſelf eee nen, OE to be Lo departed | x 
co-his-lodginjgs in Wäh-: 0 fac 8g 8 03 30119947 14610 . g To 
lu this furious manner, whith 0 Jin e n dates did Crom- 
wet; without the leaſt oppoſition, or even murmur,” annihilate that famous ale. ; 
bly, which had filled al Europe with the reno wn of Its Actions, "and'with aftobith- 
ment at its crimes; and whoſe commencement was not more "ardently dellted by ä 
the people than was its final diſſdlution. All parties now reaped"ſucceffively the . 
diſmal: pleaſure of ſeeing the injuries; which they had ſuffered, tevenged on their 
enemies j and that too by the Tame arts, which had been pradtiec inft chem. 
The King had ſtretched his prerogative beyond its juſt bounds' and aided by the 
church, had well nigh' put an end to all rhe Wertes und "vie s of the nation. 
The Preſbyterians checked the progreſs of the cburt and clergy, and excited, by 
cant and hypocriſy, the populace firſt to tumults, then to war, againſt the King, 
the Peers, and all the Royaliſts. No ſooner had the reached the e 
grandeur, than the Independants, under the appearance of ſtill greater ſanctity, 
inſtigated the army againſt them, and reduced them to Tubjedtion, The] Inde- 
pendants,” amidft their empty dreams of liberty, or rather of dominion, were op- 
preſſed by the rebellion of their own ſervants, and found themſelves at once ex- - + 
poſed to the inſults of power and hatred of the people. By recent, as well as 
all antient example, it was become evident, that legal violence, with whatever 
pretences it may be covered, and whatever object it may purſue, muſt N 
9 6 lj ee dd oven of ng pers. | 
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PRE 0 LIVER: CROMWEL, in boss bands the difolurion of the Parlia- 


gat 5 ment had left che whole power, civil and military, of three kingdoms, 
1 an pri- 


© ons Hes. was born at Huntingdon, che laſt year of the former century, of a-very good fa- 


milly; tho* he himſelf; being the fon of a ſecond brother, inherited but a ſmall eſtute 
from his facher. In the courſe of his education he had been ſent to the univerſity ; 

ut his genios was found Tittle fitted for the calm and elegant occupations of Jeartiing ; 

and he made ſmall proficiency in his ſtudies. He even threw himſelf into a very 

diſſolute and diſorderly courſe ie of life ; and he conſumed, in gaming, drinking, de- 

bauchery, and country riots, the more early years of his youth, and di part of 

his patrimony. Alhof a ſudden, the ſpirit of reformation ſeized him; he married, 
affected a grave and compoſed behavidur, entered into all the zeal and rigour of the 

| puritanical party, and offered to reſtore to every one whatever ſums he had formerly 
gained by gaming. The ſame vehemence of temper, which had tranſported him 
into the extremes of pleaſure, now diſtinguiſhed his religious habits. His houſe was 

the reſort of all the zealous clergy, of the party; and his hoſpitality, as well as his 
liberalities to the ſilenced and deprived miniſters, proved as chargeable as his former 


88 debaucheries; Tho' he had acquired a tolerable fortune by a maternal uncle, he 


ſound his affairs ſo injured by his expences, that he was obliged to take a farm at St. 

Ives, and apply himſelf, for ſome years, to agriculture as a profeſſion; But this 
expedient ſerved rather to involve him in farther debts and difficulties. : The long 

Prayers which he ſaid to his family in the morning, and again in the afternoon, 
conſumed his own time and that of his ploughmen; and he reſerved no lei- 

zure for the care of his temporal affairs. His active mind, ſuperior to the low 

occupations, to which he was condemned, preyed upon itſelf; and he indulged his 

| imagination 
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imagination in viſons, luminations, revelations ; the great nouriſhment of that Cha 
hypocondriacal temper, to which he was ever ſubject. Urged by his wants and * 
his devotions, he had formed a party with Hambden, his near kinſman, who EE 
was prefſed only by the latter motive, to tranſport” himſelf into New England, Th. 
now become the retreat of the more zealousimoeng the putitanical party ; and it : 
was an order of council, which obliged them to diſembark and remain in Eng- 
land. The earl of Bedford, who poſſeſſed. à large eſtate in the Fen Country. 
near the iſle of Ely, having undertaken; to drain theſe moraſſes, was obhliged to 
apply to the King, and by the powers of the prerogative, he got commiſfianer s 
appointed, who conducted that work, and divided the new acquired land among i 
che ſeveral proprietors. He met with oppoſition from many, among whom 
Cromwel diſtinguiſhed himſelf ; and this was the firſt public opportunity, which 
he had met with, of diſcovering the factious zeal arid obſtinacy'of his character. 
Px accident and intrigue, he was choſen by the town of Carhbridge member 
of the long Parliament. His domeſtic affairs were then in great diforder; and 
he ſeemed not to poſſeſs amy talents, which could qualify him to rife in that pub 
ſphere, into which he was now at laſt entered. His perſon: was ungracef 0 
dreſs .lovenly, his voice-untuneable; his clocution homely, tedious, obſcure, and 
embarraſſed. The feryour of his ſpirit frequently; prompted him to riſe in the 
houſe; but he was not heard with attention: His name, for above two years, is 
not to be found oftener than twice in any committee; and thoſe committees, into 
which he was admitted, were choſen for affairs, which would more intereſt the 
zealots than the men of buſineſs. In compariſon of the eloquent ſpeakers and fine 
gentlemen of the houſe, he. was entirely overlooked ; and his friend Hambden 
alone was acquainted with the depth of his genius, ee eee e e 
war ſhould enſue, he would ſoon riſe to eminence and diſtinction. 
 Cromwzr himfelf ſeems to have been conſcious where his peak Wa * 
partly from that motive, partly from the uncontroleable fury of his-zeah he al. 
ways joined that party, which puſhed every thing to extremity againſt che King. 
He was very active for the famous remonſtrance, which was the ſignaf for all the 
enſuing commotions z and when, after a long debate, it was carried by a ſmall 
majority, he told lord Falkland, that, if the queſtion had been loſt, he was re- 
ſolyed next day to have converted into ready money the remains of bis fortune, 
and immediately to have left the kingdom. Nor was this reſolution, he ſaid, pe- 
culiar to himſelf: Many others of his party he knew to be equally determined. 
He was no leſs than forty-thiree years of age, when he firſt embraced the mili- 
tary profeſſion z and by force of genius, without any maſter, he ſoon became an 
excellent officer; tho perhaps he never reached * fame of a conſummate com- 
mander. 
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n. mander. He raiſed a troop of horſe, fixed his quarters in Cambridge, wk 


great ſeverity towards that univerſity, which zealouſly adhered to the royat party ; 
and ſhowed himſelf a man who would go all lengths in favour of that cauſe, which 
he had eſpouſed. He would not allow his ſoldiers to perplex their heads with 


- thoſe ſubtilties of fighting by the King's authority againſt his perſon, and of 
obeying his Majeſty's orders ſignified by both houſes of Parliament: He plainly 
told them, that, if he met the King in battle, he would fire a piſtol in his face us 


readily as againſt any other man. His troop of horſe he ſoon augmented to a re- 
giment, and he firſt inſtituted that diſcipline and inſpired that ſpirit, which rendered 
the parliamentary armies in the end victorious. Tour troops,” ſaid he to 
Hambden, according to his own account *, are moſt of them old decayed 
« ſerving men and tapſters, and ſuch kind of fellows ; the King's forces are com- 
<<. poſed of gentlemen's younger ſons and perſons of good quality. And do you 
„% think, that the mean ſpirits of ' ſuch baſe and low fellows as ours will ever 


be able to encounter gentlemen, that have honour and courage, and reſolution in 
* them? You muſt get men of ſpirit z and take it not ill that I ay, of a ſpirit, 


« that is likely to go as far as gentlemen will go, or elſe Iam ſure you will ſtill be 
«© beatcn, as you have hitherto been, in every rencounter.“ He did as he pro- 


| poſed. He inliſted freeholders and farmers ſons. He carefully invited into his re- 


giment all the zealous fanatics throughout England, When collected in a body, 
their enthuſiaſtic ſpirit Kill: roſe to a higher pitch. Their colonel, from his own 
natural character, as much as from policy, was ſufficiently inclined to enereaſe the 
flame. He preached, he prayed, he fought, he puniſhed, he rewarded. - The 


wild enthuſiaſm, together with valour and diſcipline, ſtill propagated itſelf; and all 


men caſt their eyes on ſo pious and ſo ſucceſsful a leader. From low commands, 
he roſe with great rapidity to be really the firſt, tho' in appearance only the ſe · 


cond, in the army. By fraud and violence, he ſoon rendered himſelf the firſt in 


the ſtate. In proportion to the encreaſe of his authority, his talents ſeemed al- 
ways to expand themſelves; and he diſplayed every day new abilities, which had 
lain dormant till the very emergence, by which they were called forth into action. 
All Europe ſtood aſtoniſhed to fee a nation, ſo turbulent and unruly, who, for 
ſome encroachments on their privileges, had dethroned and murdered an excellent 
Prince, deſcended from a long line of monarchs, now at laſt ſubdued and reduced 
to ſlavery by one, who, a few years before, was no better than a private gentle- 
man, whoſe name was not known in the nation, and who was very little regarded 
even in that low ſphere, to which he had always been confined. 


„ Conference beid at Whitehall {15 8850 | 
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Tu indignation, entertained/ by the people, againſt an authority, ſounded on Ib 


ſuch manifeſt, uſurpation, vas not fo violent as might naturally be expected. 
Congratulatory. addreſſes, the firſt of the kind, were made to Cromwel by the 
fleet, the army even mani of the chief corporations and counties of England 


but eſpecially. by the ſeyeral congregations of pretended ſaints, diſperſed through · 
out the kingdom . The Royaliſts, tho? they could not love the man, who had 


embrued his bands in the blood of their ſovereign,” expected more lenity from 
him, than from the jealous and imperious Republicans, who had hitherto go- 
verned. The preſbyterians were pleaſed to ſee. thoſe men, by whom they had 


been outwitted and expelled, now, in the end expelled: and outwitted by their own 


ſervant 3 and they applauded him for this laſt, act of violence upon the Parliament. 
Theſe two parties compoſed the bulk of the nation, and kept the people in ſome 
tolerable temper. All men, likewile, harraſſed with wars and factions, were glad 
to ſee any proſpect of juſtice and ſettlement. And they deemed it leſs ignomini- 
ous. to ſubmit. to a perſon. of ſuch, admirable talents and capacity than to a few 
ignoble enthuſiaſtic hypocrites, who, under the name of a Republic, had reduced 
them to a cruel ſubjection. 

In Republicans being Shel by Smet wal the” party whos reſent- 


ment he had the greateſt reaſon to apptehend. That party, beſides the indepen· 
dants, contained two ſets of men, who are ſeemingly of the moſt oppoſite prin- 


ciples, but who were then united by a ſimilitude of genius and of character. The 


firſt and moſt numerous were the Millenarians or Fifty Monarchy men, who i in 
ſiſted, that, dominion being founded in grace, all diſtinction of magiſtracy muſt 
be aboliſhed, except what aroſe from piety. and holineſs; ha expected ſuddenly 
the ſecond coming of Chriſt upon earth; and who pretended, that the ſaints in 
the mean while, that is, themſelves, were alone entitled to govern. The ſecond 
were the Deiſts, who had no other object than political liberty, who denied entirely 
the truth of revelation, and inſinuated, that all the various ſets, ſo heated againſt 


each other, were alike founded in folly and in error. Men of ſuch daring geniuſes 


were not contented with the eſtabliſhed forms of civil government. but 
challenged a degree of freedom beyond what they expected ever to enjoy under 
any Monarchy. Martin, Challoner, Harrington, n n Nevil, | 
were eſteemed: the heads of this ſmall diviſion. -* 

Taz, Deiſts were perfectly hated by Cromwel, becauſe he bad no bold 886 en- 
thuſiaſm by which he could govern or over-reach them 0 ee created 
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Chap. . them with great rigor and diſdain, and uſually denominated eln the Hear bens 


As the Millenarians had a great intereſt in the army, it was much more important 
for him to gain their confidence; and their ſize of underſtanding afforded him 
great facility in deceiving them. Of late years, it had been ſo uſual a topic of 
converſation to diſcourſe of Parliaments and Councils and Senates, and the ſol- 
diers themſelves had been ſo much accuſtomed to enter into that ſpirit, that Crom- 
wel thought it -requiſite to eſtabliſh ſomething which might bear the face- of a 
Commonwealth. He ſuppoſed, that God, in his providence, had thrown the 
whole right as well as power of government into his hands; and without any 
more ceremony, by the advice of his council of officers, he ſent ſummons to a 
hundred and twenty eight perſons of different towns and counties of England, P 
five of Scotland, to ſix of Ireland. He "pretended, by his fole act and deed, | 
devolve upon theſe perſons the whole authority of the ſtate. This legiſlative power 

7 ay were to exerciſe during fifteen months ; and they were afterwards to chooſe 
the ſame number of perſons, ho might fucceed them in that high and important 


Taxa were great numbers at that time, always diſpoſed to adhere to the power, 
which was uppermoſt, and to ſupport the eſtabliſhed government. This maxim is 
not peculiar to the people of that age ; but what may be eſteemed peculiar to them, 
is, that there prevailed an hypocritical phraſe for expreſſing ſo prudential a conduct: 
It was called a waiting upon providence. When providence, therefore, was ſo kind 
as to. beſtow on theſe perſons, now aſſembled together, the ſupreme authority, 
they muſt have been very ungrateful, if, -in their turn, they had been wanting in 


ch of July. complaiſance towards it. They immediately voted themſelves a Parliament; and 


having their own conſent, as well as that of Oliver Cromwel, tor. theis ſegitative 
authority, en enen "my gravely n. N50 


Ix this ths aſſembly were Fed mares of dvknk of . ; bis the 
far greateſt part were low mechanics; Fifth Monarchy men, Anabaptiſts, Anti- 
nomians, Independants; the very dregs of the fanatics. They began with ſeek- 
ing God by prayer. This office was performed by eight or ten gifted men of the 
_ aſſembly ; and with ſo much ſucceſs, that, according to the confeſſion of all, 
they had never before, in any of their devout exerciſes, enjoyed ſo much of the 
holy ſpirit as was then communicated to them. Their hearts were no doubt, dilated 
When they conſidered the high dignity, to which they ſuppoſed themſelves ex- 
alted, They had been told by Cromwel in his firſt ours, that he = 

lodke 
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looked to ſee fuch 6-clapvimbno.Giniftuhonld: holland do Then thoughtdy. © 
therefore their duty to proceed to a, thorough. reformation, and to pave the way 
for the reign of the Redeemer, and for that great work, which, it was expected, 
the Lord was to bring forth among them. All fanatics, being conſecrated. by 
their own fond imaginations, naturally bear an antipathy to the clergy, who claim 
a peculiar ſanctity, derived merely from their office and prieſtly character. This 
Parliament took into conſideration the abolition; of the clerical, function, as ſavour- 
ing of popery : and the taking away tythes, which they called a relict of Juda- 
iſm. Learning alſo and the univerſities they deemed heatheniſh and unneceſſary: 
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ſlavery; and threatened the lawyers with a total abrogation of their profeſſion. 


n 


court of judicature in the kingdom; and the Moſaical law was intended to be 
eſtabliſhed as the ſole ſyſtem of Engliſh juriſprudence 4. | 


Or all the extraordinary ſchemes, adopted by cheſe legiſlators, 4 had. not. 
leizure to finiſh any, except that which eſtabliſhed the legal ſolemnization- of 
marriage by the civil magiſtrate alone, without the interpoſition of -the clergy. 
They found themſelves expoſed to the derifion of the public. Among the fana- 
tics of the houſe, there was a very active member, much noted for long prayers, 
ſermons, and harangues. He was a leather-ſcller in London: His name Prai ſe- 
god Barebone, This ridiculous name, which ſeems to have been choſen: dy fome 
poet or 2 85 to ſuit ſo ridiculous a perfonage, n the faney of the peo- 
| H 8 „ ple 3 


2 
* 
= 


* Theſe are 8 % Indeed, I have but one word more to ſay to you, tho? in 3 
© haps I ſhall how my weakneſs: It is by way of encouragement to you in this work ; give me leave 
« to begin thus: I confeſs I never looked to have ſeen ſuch a day as this, it- may be nor you neither, 
« when Jeſus Chriſt ſhould be ſo owned as he is at this day and in this work. Jeſus Chrift is owned 
this day by your call, and you own him by your willingneſs to appear for him, and you manifeſt , 
* this (as far as poor ereatures can do) to be a day of the power of Chriſt. | I know yon well re- 
member that ſcripture, he makes his people wwilling in the day of hir power." God manifeſts-it to be 
„the day of the power of Chriſt, having thro' ſo much blood and ſo much trial as has been upon 
„ this nation, he makes this one of the greateſt mercies, next to his own ſon, to have his people 
called to the fupreme authority. God hath owned his ſon, and hath owned" you, and hath made 
you to own him. I confeſs, I never looked to have ſeen ſuch a day: I did not.“ I ſuppoſe at this 
paſſage he cried ? For he was very much given to weeping, and could at any time ſhed abundance of 
tehrs, The reſt of the ſpeech may be ſeea among Milton's State Papers, page 106. It is very curi- 
ou and full of the ſame obſcurity, confuſion, embarraſſment and abſurdity, which appears in almoſt 
all Oliver” productions. 8 


+ Whitelocke, p. 543, 248, t Conference held A at Whitehall, | 


The common law they denominated a badge of the conqueſt and of Norman 


Some ſteps were even taken towards an abolition of the chancery r, the higheſt 
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ple and they wee eee a, ro-this _ nenen of! 8 


Parliament“ Fe 01 


Tue Dutch e e to entet into negotiation wich this Patlia- 
ment; but tho' proteſtants and even-preſbyterians, they met with a very bad 
reception from thoſe who pretended to a ſanctity ſo much ſuperior. The Hollanders 


were regarded as worldly minded men, intent only on commerce and induſtry; 
whom it was fitting the ſaints ſhould firſt eradicate, ere they undertook that 
great work, to which they believed themſelves deſtined by providence, of ſubdu- 
ing Antichriſt, the man of ſin, and extending to the uttermoſt bounds of the 
earth the kingdom of the Redeemer +. The ambaſſadors; finding _— 
proſcribed, not as enemies of England, bet of Chriſt, remained in aſtoni 

and knew not which was moſt to be nme | oe aan or egregious 


folly of theſe pretended. ſaints. 


Cromwer began to be: eines of his Jegiflardee; If he ever had any other 
deſign in ſummoning ſo prepoſterous an aſſembly beyond amuling the populace and 
the army; he had intended to alarm the clergy and lawyers ; and he had ſo far 
ſuceeeded as to make them deſire any other government, which might ſecure their 
profeſſions, now brought in danger by theſe deſperate fanatics. Cromwel himſelf 
was diflatisfied, that the Parliament, tho? they had received all their authority from 
him, began to pretend power from the Lord , and to inſiſt already on their divine 


commiſſion. He had carefully ſummoned in his writs ſeveral perſons entirely de. 


* It was uſual for the pretended ſaints at that time to change their names from Henry, Edward, 
Anthony, William, which they regarded as heatheniſh, into others more ſanCtified and godly : Even 
the New Teſtament names, James; Andrew, John, Peter, were not held in ſuch regard as thoſe bor- 
rowed from the Old Teſtament, Hezekiah, Habbakuk, Joſhua, Zerobabel. Sometimes, a whole 


godly ſentence was adopted as a name. Hae AC n mem, 


county of Suſſex about that time. 

Accepted, Trevor of Norſham. | Return, Wa of Watling. 
Redeemed, Compton of Battle. Be Faithful, Joiner of Britling. 
Faint not, Hewit of Heathfield, Fly Debate, Roberts of the ſame. 


Make peace, Heaton of Hare. Fight the good Fight of Faith, White of Emer. 
God Reward, Smart of Fivehurſt. Mare Fruit, Fowler of Eaſt Hadley. | 
- Stand faſt on high, Stringer of Cowhurſt. Hope for, Bending of the ſame. 
Earth, Adams of Warbleton.. | Graceful, Harding of Lewes. 
| Called, Lower of the ſame. Weep not, Billing of the ſame, 
Kill Sin, Pimple of Witham. Meek, Brewer of Okeham. 
See Brome's Travels into England, p. 279. «© Cromwel,” ſays an anonymous author of thoſe times, 
« hath beat vp his drums clean thro* the Old Teſtament. You may learn the genealogy of our Sa- 
«« yiour by the names of his regiment. e e b e <f 
« St. Matthew.“ | | 
+ Thurloe, vol. I. p. 273, 591. Alfo Stubbe, p. 95 * 
1 Thurloe, vol. I. p. 393. 
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him were all magiſtracy and all honours derived ; he had the power of pardoning 
all crimes, excepting murder and treaſon; to him the benefit of all forfeitures de- 
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yoted to him. By concert, theſe met early ; and it was mentioned by ſome among 22 
them, that the ſitting of this Parliament any longer would be of no ſervice to the © | 
nation. They haſtened therefore, to Cromwel, along with Rouſe, their ſpeaker 3- 12th of De- 
and by a formal deed or aſſignment, reſigned back into his hands that ſupreme au- cember. | — 
thority, which they had ſo lately received from him. General Harriſon and about | 
twenty more remained in the houſe; and that they might prevent the reign of the 
ſaints from coming to an untimely end, they placed one Moyer in the chair, and 
began to draw up proteſts. They were ſoon interrupted by colonel White, with a 
ages. of ſoldiers. He aſked them what they did there? We are ſeeking the 

« Lord,” ſaid they. © Then you may go elſewhere,” replied he: For to 
« my certain knowledge, he has not been here theſe ſeveral years,” 


Tus military being now in appearance, as well as in reality, the ſole power which 
prevailed in the nation, Cromwel thought fit to indulge a new fancy: For he ſeems 
not to have had any concerted plan in all theſe alterations. Lambert, his crea- 
ture, who, under the appearance of obſequiouſneſs to him, indulged a moſt un- 
bounded ambition, - propofed in a council of officers to adopt another ſcheme of 
government, and to temper the liberty of a Commonwealth by the authority of a 
ſingle perſon, who ſhould be known by the appellation of Protector. Without Cromwel 
delay, he prepared what was called the Inſtrument of Government, containing N Protee- 
the plan of this new legiſlature; and as it was ſuppoſed to be agreeable to the ge- 
neral, it was immediately voted by the council of officers. Cromwel was de- 
clared Protector; and with great ſolemnity inſtalled in that high office. 

So little were theſe men endowed with the ſpirit of legiſlation, that they con- 
feſſed or rather boaſted, that they had employed only four days in drawing this 
inſtrument, by which the whole government of the three kingdoms, was pretend- 
ed to be regulated and adjuſted, for all ſucceeding generations. There appears no 
difficulty in believing them; when it is conſidered how ' crude and undigeſted a 
ſyſtem of civil polity they endeavoured to eſtabliſh. The chief articles of the 
Inſtrument are theſe : A council was appointed, which was not to exceed twenty 
one, nor be leſs than thirteen perſons. Theſe were to enjoy their office during life 
or good behaviour; and in caſe of a vacancy, the remaining members named three, 
of whom the Protector choſe one. The Protector was appointed the ſupreme ma- 
giſtrate of the Commonwealth: In his name was all juſtice adminiſtered; from 
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volved. The right of peace, war, and alliance, reſted in him; but in theſe parti» | 
culars he was to war hp by the advice and with the conſent of his council. =_ 
The | 
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Chap. H. The power of the ſword was veſted! in the Protector, jointly with the Parlia- 


ment, white it was ſitting, or with the council of ſtate in the intervals. He was 
obliged to ſummon a Parliament: every three years, and allow them to ſit five 
months, without adjournment, prorogation, or diſſolution. The bills, which 


they enacted, were to be preſented to the Protector for his conſent ; but if within 
twenty days, it was not obtained, they were to paſs into laws by the authority 


alone of the Parliament. A ſtanding army for Britain and Ireland was eſtabliſhed, 
of 20, obo foot and 10,000 horſe; and funds were aſſigned for their ſupport. 
Theſe were not to be diminiſhed without conſent of the Protector; and in this 


article alone he aſſumed à negative. During the intervals of Parliament, che Pro- 


tector and council had the power of enacting laws, which were valid till the firſt 
meeting of Parhament. The chancellor, treaſurer, admiral, chief governors of 
Ireland and Scotland, and the chief juſtices of both the benches muſt be choſen 
with the approbation of Parliament; and in the intervals, with the approbation of 
the council, to be afterwards ratified by Parliament. The Protector enjoyed his 
office during life ; and on his death, the place was immediately to be ſupplied 
by the council. This was the inſtrument of goverament enacted by the council 
of officers, and ſolemnly ſworn to by Oliver Cromwel. The council of ſtate 
named by the Iaſtrument were fiſteen; men entirely devòted to the Protector, 


and not likely, . eee eee e dee een ar dne 90g | 
ples, ever to combine againſt him. GA rf 


Cromwrt faid, that he aceepted the dignity of Protector, oy be wk 
exert the duty of conſtable, and preſerve peace in the nation. Affairs indeed 
were brought to that paſs, by the furious animoſities of che ſeveral factions, that 
the extenſive authority and even arbitrary power of ſome firſt magiſtrate was 
become a neceſſary evil, in order to keep the people from relapſing into blood 
and confuſion. © The Independants were too ſmall a party ever toeftabliſh a popu- 
lar government, or entruſt the nation, where they had ſo little intereſt; with the free 
choice of its own repreſeararives.' Phe Prefbyrerians had adopted the violent max- 
ims of perſecution z/ incompatible at all times with the peace of fociety, much 
more with the wild zeal of thoſe- numerous ſects, which prevailed among the 


people. The Royaliſts were ſo much enraged by the injuries, which they had ſuf- 


fered, that the other prevailing patties would never ſubmit to them, who, they 
knew, were enabled, merely by the execution of the antient laws, to take ſuch ſe- 
vere revenge upon them. Had Cromwel been guilty of no crime but this tem- 
poraty ufurpation, the plea of neceſſity and pubic good, which he a _ 
es owe, in every view, a very reafonable excuſe for Tris conduct. * 
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Dun o the variety of ridiculous and diſtracted ſcenes, which the civil governs . II. 
ment preſented in England, the military force was exerted with the utmoſt vigor, 33. 
conduct, and unanimity ; and never did the kingdom appear more formidable to 
all foreign nations. The Engliſh fleet, conſiſting of an hundred fail; and com- 
manded by Monk and Dean, and under them by Pen and Lauſon, met, near the ; 
coaſt of Flanders, with the Dutch fleet, equally numerous, and commanded by 39 of Jane 5 
Tromp. The two republics were not inflamed by any national antipathy, and 
their intereſts very little interfered Yet few battles have been fought with more 
fierce and obſtinate courage than were thoſe many naval combats, which-occurred 

during this ſhort, but violent war. The defire of remaining ſole lords of the ocean 
animated theſe ſtates to an honourable emulation againſt each other. After a bat- 
tle of two days, in the firſt of which Dean was killed, the Dutch, inferior in the 
ſize of their ſhips, were obliged, with great loſs,” to retire into their harbours. 
Blake, towards the end of the fight, joined his countrymen witch 18 fail. The 
Engliſh fleet lay off the wann of peu and _ W Vie po e ny 
of that republic. 44416 US; Ai et 6 14 1 

Taz ambaſſadors, whom the Dutch had ſent into Ens gave ee o 
peace. But as they could obtain no ceffation of hoſtilities, the ſtates, unwilling to 
ſuffer any longer the loſs and diſgrace of being blockaded by their enemy, made the 
utmoſt efforts to recover their injured honour. Never on any occaſion did the power | 1 
and vigor of that ſtate appear in a more conſpicuous light. In a few'weeks, 12 I 
they had repaired and manned their fleet; and they equipped ſame ſhips-of a larger | 

ſize, than any which they had hitherto ſet to ſea. Tromp iſſued out, determined 
again to fight the victors, and to die rather than to yield the conteſt. He met with 
the enemy, commanded by Monk; and both ſides immediately ruſned into the 
combat. Tromp gallantly animating his men, with his ſword drawn, was ſhot | e Þ 
throꝰ the heart with a muſquet ball. This event alone decided the battle in favour ; 1 
of the Engliſh, Tho? near thirty ſhips of the Duteh were ſunk and taken, they 1 
little regarded this loſs compared with that of their brave admiral. = 

Mranwnite the negotiations of peace were continually advancing, / The # 
ſtates, overwhelmed with the expences of the war, terrified by their loſſes, and = 
mortified by their defeats, were infinitely deſirous of an accommodation with an 
enemy whom they found, by experience, to be too powerful for them. The 
King having ſhown a deſire to ſerve on board their fleet; tho? they expreſſed their 
ſenſe of the honour intended them, they declined an offer, which might enflame the 
quarrel with the Engliſh Commonwealth. The great obſtacle to the peace was 
found not to be any animoſity in the Engliſn: but on the contrary, a deſire too 
earneſt o union and confederacy. Cromwel had revived the chimerical ſcheme of a 

coalition 
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Chap. II. coalition wich the United Provinces; a total conjunction of government, privileges, 
1653- intereſts; and councils. - This project appeared ſo wild to the States General, that 
1654. they wondered any man of ſenſe [could ever entertain it; and they refuſed to enter 
isch April, into conferences with regard to 4 propoſal, v lüch could ſerve only to delay any 
i acticable ſcheme of accommodation. The peace was at laſt Ggned by Cromwel, 
Holland. nw invented rich. che dignity of Protector ;; and it proves ſufficiently, that the war 
| had been' very impolitic, fince after the moſt ſignal victories, no terms more ad- 
vagtageoys could be obtained. 4 defenſive league Was made between the two 
republics, They agreed, each of them, to banifh the enemics of the other i thoſe 
; ncerned 1 in thematlacre of Abo were to be punithed, if amy remained 1225 
1 honour of the flag was yielded to the Evglith; eighty |five thouſand x 
were ſtipulated to be paid by the Dutch Eaſt Tndia company for loſſes, which 715 
RE Engliſh company had ſuſtained ; and the iſland of Polerone in the Eaſt Indies was 
7 24" promiſedito Yiclded*ro'the kits dee of een bf 19521007 z 
„ Cd, jealpiis of "the; ee, beteten rl Lan and that of 
Orange, inüiltec on a ſeparate article; that neither the young Prinee nor any of 
his family ſhauld ever be inveſted with the dignity of Stadholder. The province 
of Holland, ſtrongly. pre) jugieed againſt! that office, which they cltcemed- dangerous 
to liberty, "ſecretly alga this article. The Protector, knowing that” thie other 
provinces 8 never be induced to make boch ne was berufen with 
that ſecurity. | 
Tux Dutch war. we 0 AR” . 5 ee 1 credit to 
111 0 : | Cromwel's adminiſtration, Ap. act of juſtice, which he exerciſed at home, gave 
me likewiſe ſatisfaction to the people; cho the regularity of it may perhaps appear 
0 
3 
it 


HS 


F 


ſomewhat doubtful. Don Pantaleon Sa, brother to the Portugueſe ambaſſador, and 
joined with him. in the ſame commiſtion , fancying himſelf inſulted in London, 
came into the Exchange, armed and atrended with ſeveral ſervants. By miſtake, 
he fell upon a geotleman. "whom he- took for the perſon that had given him the 
offence, and having, burchered him with many wounds, he and all his accomplices 
togk ſhelter in the houſe of the ae ambaſſador, who had connived at this 
baſe enterprize . The populace ſurroundedthe houſe, and threatened to ſex it on fire. 
Cromwel ſent a guard, ho ſeized all the criminals. They were brought to trial: 
And notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the ambaſſador, who pleaded the privilege of 
his office, Don Pantaleon was e executed on Tower- bill. The laws of nations were here 
plainly violated; But the crime committed. by the, Porgugueſe gentleman was to 
the laſt degree atrocious, ; and the vigorous chaſtiſement of it, ſuiting ſo well the 
LA character of Cromwel, was univerſally approved at home and admired 
'® Thurloe, Vol. II. p. 49. + Id. Vol. I. p. 616. 2 
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among foreign nations. The ſicustion of Portugal obliged that court £0.a0quicſe 3 og 
and the ambaſſador ſoon after ſigned with the e trendy at pence. nel Gs, + 

ance, which: was very advantageous to the Engliſh commerce. 

AnoTaHER act of ſeverity, but neceſſary: in his ſituation, Was, at the very ſame. 
time, exerciſed hy the Protector, in the capital puniſhment of Gerard and — 
two Royaliſts, ho were accuſed of conſpiring againſt his life. He had 
a high court of juſtice. for their trial 4 an infringement of the antient laws, which 
at this time. was become familiar, but one to which no cuſtom or precedent could 
reconcile the nation. Juries were found altogether unmanageable. The reft-_ 
leſs Lilburn, for.new. offences, had been, b t to a new trial; and had been se- 
quitted with new triumph and exultation. t no other method of conviftion had 9 
ben deviſed Sten e e unpopular ee all its enemies 7 
aſſured of entire impunity. 

Tus e er e mated amt zd September. 
government, by the diſpoſition. of the Parliament, which he ſummoned on L 
third of that day of the hear, on which be gained his two, great vie- 7 
tories of Dunbar and Worceſter, and which be always regarded as fortunate for. 
him. It muſt be confeſſed, that, if we are left. to gather Cromwel's intentions 
from his inſtrument of government, it is ſuch, à Motley piece, that we cannot 
ealily conjecture, whether he ſeriouſly meant to eſtabliſn a-tyranoy or a republic. 
On the one hand, a firſt magiſtrate, in ſo extenſive a government, ſeemed requi- 
fre both for the dignity and tranquilliry of the ſtate 3 and the authority, which he : 
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N aſſumed as. Protector, was, in ſome reſpects, inferior to the prerogatives, which 
5 the laws entruſted and ſtil} entruſt to the King. On the other hand, the legillative 
q power, which he reſerved to himſelf and council, rogether with ſo great an army, 
a independant of the parliament, were bad prognoſtics of his intention to ſubmit o 
. a civil and legal conſtitution, But if this was not his intention, the method, in 
* which he diſtributed and conducted the elections, being fo favourable to liberty, 
5 form an inconfiſtency which is not eaſily accounted for. He ＋ * of their 
us 
* counties. > gu eaſe en and r 
* tions. The lower populace too, ſo eaſily guided or deceived, were excluded from 
_ the elections: An eſtate of 200 pounds value was requiſite to entitle any one to a 
Xt vote. The elections of this Parliament were conducted with perfect freedom; and, 
* excepting that ſuch of the Royaliſts as had borne arms agaialt eee and 
ed all their ſons were excluded, a more fair repreſentation of the people could not be 
| defired nor expected. 2 members were renn from Scotland; as many 
a from Ireland. 
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Tur Protector ſeems to have been q appointed, when'he found, that all theſe 
precautions, Which were probably nothing but covers to his ambition, had not pro- 
cured him the confidence. of the public, Tho Cromwers adminiſttation was leſs 
ogious, to every party, "than that of aty other pa 22 70 yet was it entirely acceptable to 
none of them. The Reyalifts Had Og HARD the King tb remain quiet, 
and to cover themſelves” 12 25 the appearinte"sf Republicans; and they found in 
this latter faction fuch ipveterate hatred! agatnſt the Protector, that they couſd not 
wiſh for n more "zealous; adverfaries to his alith6fity* It was iniintatiied by them, 
that the preten ce of liverty and opular electton Way bit à new afrifice of this ED 
decdiyer, in 0 95 K allcep the Geludt nation, and give hitnſelf leixure to riv 


their Chains mort ſecurely up 75 blem: T in the inſtrument of Wremen 


openly declared his intent 80 5 6f ll retaining the fate triercenaty army, by whoſe 
alliſtance he had ſubdued the antient, eſtabliſhed government; and wh. would With 


es ſcruple obey him, in overturning, whenever he ſhould pleaſe to order them; that 

new fyſtem, lich he himſelf vad deen pleaſed to model: That being ſenſible of 
che danget and uncertairy of all militaty government, he endeavoured to invermix 
ſine appearance, and but an appearance, of civil adminiſtration, and to balance 
the” army by 4 ſeetrüng conſent of the people: That the abſurd trial, Which he Had 


made of Tach . hitnſelf, appointed perpetually to elect their ſuc- 


ceffors,” plaitily proved, chat he aimed at nothing but temporaty expedients, was 
totally avetſtto'a free republicah government; and poſſeſſed not. that mature and 


deliberate feflection, which could qualify him to act the part of a legiſlator: That 
lis imperibus character; Which had «betrayed itſelf in ſo many incidents, would 
nevet ferivully fubmit to legal Hmitations ; nor would the very image of Popular 


goberbaient be fonger uptzeld than Wpile N conformable to his arbitrary will 


ad pleafure: And that the deſt policy was to oblige hitm to take off the miſtr at 


oe? And either fübtmit entirely to chat Parliament which be had ſummoned,” or 


by totalfy rejecting its authority, leaving himſelf no reſource but his ſeditibus and 
enthifaſtic atwy. md or eee e e cd (gy yihndht os el 
hp © an wed be Ve, ebe Pürtlawezt, WH beute s PHO 


1 5 three höht long “, and having choſen Lenthal for their ſpœuker, imme - 


ddtately enterec BY Caulon'of the pretended inſtrument of government, and of 

bebe athority/"#Hich Cromwel, under the title of Protector, had aſaimed ever ib 
nation. The greateſt liberty was uſed in atraigning this new dighity-; and even the 
perſonial caracter and conduct of Crom wel eſcaped not altogether without tenfore. 
The utmoſt, vhich could be obtained by the offers und by the court party, for ſo 
cle y dete called, vat, to protratt tie debate. by N ſprethes, and 
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prevent the deciſion of a queſtion, which, they were ſenſible, would be carried Chap. II. 

againſt them by a great majority The Protector, ſurpriſed and enraged at this 1654. 

refractory ſpirit in the Parliament, which however he had ſo much reaſon to expect, 

ſent for them. to the Painted Chatuber, and with an ait of yu authority iaveighed 

againſt. their conduct. He told them, that nothing co be more abſurd than 

for them to diſpute his title; ſince. the ſame inſtrument of government, which 

made them a, Parliament. had , inveſted him with the Frotectorſhip; that ſome 

points in the new. conſtitution, Wert ſuppoſed to. be, fundamentals, and were got, | 

on any pretencg, to be altered or diſputed, W chat among, theſe were. the governs | 
ment af, the gation. by dne perſon, and a, Parliament, a ein authority 8 ak 

arm) and, militia, the, ſucceſſion of new Parliaments, and. liberty. of —— len 

and that, with regard to theſe particulars, there was reſerved to bim a, negative 

voice, 10 which, in the other ,cixcumſtanees of government, he confgſſed hig 

nowiſe intitled. 91 6209 hiynad ga codon manner tritt ot TREE 714 

Tu Protedtot now found himſelf neceſſitated ta exact a ſegurity, which, had he 

foreſeen the ſpirit of the houſe, he would with much better grace have required-at 

their firſt meeting . He obliged the members to. ſign a recognition of:his-autho- 

rity, and an engagement not to propoſe ot canſent to any alteration of the govern- 

ment, as it was ſettled in one ſingle perſon and à Parliament; and he placed 

guards at the door of the houſe, who allowed none but ſubſcribers to enter. Moſt 

of the members, after ſome heſitation, ſubm i tted to this condition; hut retained the 

ſame refraRory ſpirit, which they had diſcovered in their firſt dehates. The in- 

ſtrument of government was taken in deren Ane Hoe article after apo- 

ther, with the moſt ſcrupulous accuracy ; Very, free topics were ee Wehe 

general approbation « of the houſe :. And during the whol e courle rle e of their tranſyc- . 23 3 

tions, they neither ſent up one law to the Protector, nor.took ar 1 9 5 of him. 

Being informed, that conſpiracies were entered into 'berween 0 rs a 

ſome malecontent officers of the army ; he haftened to a diſſolution, 4: lo \ danger- 

ous an aſſembly. By the inſtrument of government, to which be had h Lern, ag 

Parliament could be diſſolved, till it had ſate five months; bur Cromwe 1 pretend 

ed, that a month contained only twenty- eight days, according to ch wet boy 3 

computation, pracliſed in paying the fleet and army. The full time, t erefore, ac- 

cording to this reckoning, being elapſed; the Parliament was ordered to atten 

the Protector, Where he made them a tedious, confuſed, angry harangue, 4 

diſmiſſed. them. Were we to judge of Cromwel's., capacity, by this, and in- 

deed by all his other compoſitione, we ſhould, be apt to entertain 90 very, fa- 


vcuradle iden of i it. Bet. in che great variety of. We ele, W rr | 
| * Thuiloe, vol. U. p. 6206. „ nn $107 e 9% 
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Chap. ll. Which; tho' they ſee ĩheir ubject clearly and diftin8iy-in general y yer, when they 
1053. come to unfold its parts by diſcourſe or writing, loſe that luminous conception, 
Which they, had before attained. - All accounts agree in aſeritüng to Cromwel a 
direſame, dark, uninte ligible <locurion, even when. be had no intention to diſguiſe 
his meaning; Let no ph eee in ſuch ee une 
dents, more deciſixe and judicious. 90 41 Fenn * ho 
Int electing a Yiſcancented aint is a ſure doof of a diſconented anon 
Fheangryiand abrupt diffaiution:of that Parliament is ſure always to enctedfe the 
general diſcontent. Fbe members of thüs aſſembly, returning to their counties, 
Propagattd that ſpirit of mutiny, which they had exerted in the houſe. Sir Harry 
Vane and the old Republicans, who maintained the indiſſoluble authority of the 
long Parlianient; encouraged the murmurs againſt the preſent uſurpition; tho hey 
acted ſo cautiotiſly as to give the Protector no handle againſt them: Wildman and 
ſome others of chat party carried fil} ſarther their conſpiracies againſt the Protec> 
197/3,augkericy,.: The:Royalifts;/ obſerving this general ib will cowards the! efta- 
bliſhmenc, could no longer be retained in ſubʒection : bur ſancied, that every one, 
ho was diſſatisfied like them, had alſo embraced the ſame-views and inclinations. 
They did not conſider, - that all ch old parliamentary party, tho? many of them 
with Cromwel, who bod diſpoſſeſſed them of their power, were ſtill 
wore apprchegſine of 207 ſucceſs ta the royal cauſe ; whence, beſides a-certain pro · 
ſped of the ſame inconvenience, they had ſo mach reaſon to-demad"eie Gvateſt 
Vengeance for their paſt tranſgreſſions. _ 14 4 
8 mx concert with e eee ee S etewed inwby the Nope ren 
Nee be, agg England, anda day of general-rifing appointed. Information of this deſign was 
liſts. conveyed. to Cromwel,.: The Protector a adminiſtration was extremely vigilant. 
Thurlve, his ſecretary, had ſpies every where. Manning, who had acceſs to the 
King's family, kept a regular correſpondence with him. And it was not difficult 
to obtain imelſigence af a confederacy, ſo generally diffuſed among a party, who 
valued themſelves more on cal and courage, than on ſecrecy and ſobriety. Many 
of the Royaliſts were thrown into priſon; Others, on the approach of the day, were 
terrißed with the danger of the undertaking, and remained at home. In one place 
ge alone the conſpiracy broke out into action. Pentuddoc, Groves, Jones, and other 
Mach. Rentlemen of the weſt, entered Saliſbury with about 200 horſe 4, at the very time 
when the ſheriff and judges were holding the aſſines· Theſe they made priſonets; 
and they. proclaimed the king: - | Contrary to their expectations, they received no 
acceſſion of force; ſo prevalent was the terror of the eſtabliſhed government. 
Haying in vain. wandered about for ſome time, they were totally diſcouraged; and 
one troop of horſe was able at laſt to ſuppreſs them, T he leaders of the conſpiracy, 
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being — puniſhed... The. ref were al ets 
and tranſported 2 Rarbddets: aD M eee vo eee Gf; 

Tur caly ſubdduing this inſurreRtion, which, Wan Git abera, 
truck at file am infinite tertot Into che natidir, was 4 fngular felicity to che Pro- 
tr. ws Could not, withott danjger, have bromght"together any confiderable 
body of his mutinous army, in order to ſuppreſs it. The very mfurre&ion itſelf 


he regarded as fortunate event ſince it provetl the reality of thoſe conſpiracies, 


which his enemies, on every occaſion, repreſented as more fictious, invented to 
colour his jealous ſeverities. He reſoburd to ktep no longer - any terme with he 


Royalifts, who, tho“ chey were not perhaps the moſt implacable of his egeanies, 


were thoſe whom he could oppreſa under the moſt: plauſible pretences, and who 
met with leaſt countenanceand protection from his adherents. Hit iſſned an edicts 
with the conſent of his cagneil;; forvexafting the tent penny from chat whole 
party 3 in order, as he pretended to mulce therm pay theoexyences/T0whiviptheir 
mutinous diſpoſition continually empoſed the publib i Wichdut regard ie οp0 
tions, articles of capitulation, or ts of indemnieyt all the Raffke, however 
haraſſed with former expencey and oppreffions, were odlige® anew! to redeem them - 
ſelves by great ſums of money; and many of them were reduced by theſe multi- 

plied difaſters to extreme poverty. Whoever was known tobe dHaffe&ted, orevin 


lay dete fes Suſpicion, tho" no guilt could be proved ging hin, was ae 
to this exaction. e n e 2488+ N 41-4337 HQ A001 BG: 2173 1 10 aq! 


Ix order to raiſe an b fo oppreſſive and iniquitous, the Protektor tutti 
rated ten ® maſor generals; and dieided the whole-kitigdomn of England iuto ſo 
wany military juriſdidtions. | Theſe: men, uffiſted by conmmilicners, Bag bewer to 
ſubject whom they pleaſed to deeimation, to levy ulÞthe e Pro- 


tector and his council, and to impriſon any perſon'whe-ſhoild'b&expoled to their 


jealouſy or ſuſpicion z nor was there any appoab from them but tothe Protector 
himſelf and his council. Under colour of theſe powers; he were ſuffcientty eit 
orbirant, che major · generals exerciſed an authority Nill more ur bitraryſ and uetecl 
23 if abſolute maſters of the property and perſon; of every? fubſect / ANreaſondble 
men now: concluded, that the very maſk: of liberty was H,ů¶EV aſiddeg and that 
the nation was for ever ſubjected to military and deſpotid goverument, exerciſed 
not in the legal manner of European nations, but according to the mamimò of 
eaſtern tyranny. Not only the ſupreme magilirate owed his authority to illegal 
lorce acckuſupstian e ke hd parcelled out the people into ſo 
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La nde and had delegated nn ies miniſters the fy neee; 
1655. rity, which he himſelf had ſo violently aſſumedd . SOBEL tax 
A GOVERNMENT, totally military and deſpotic, 4s 8 MBA 6 to fall | 
into impotence: and languor : But when it immediately ſucceeds a legal conſtitu- 
tion, it may, at firſt, to foreign nations appear very vigorous and active, and ex- 
ert with more unanimity that power, ſpirit, and riches, which had been acquired 
under a better form of government. It ſeems now proper, after ſo long an inter- 
State of Eu- Val, to look abroad to the general ſtate of Europe, and to conſider the meaſures, 
rope. which England, at this time, embraced in its negotiations with the neighbouring 
Princes. The moderate temper and unwarlike genius of the two laſt princes, the 
extreme difficulties under which they laboured at home, and the great ſecurity 
which they enjoyed from foreign enemies, had rendered them very negligent of 
the tranſactions of the continent; and England, during their reigns, had been in 
a manner overlooked in the general ſyſtem of Europe. The bold and reſtleſs ge- 
nius of the Proteor ed him to extend bia alliances and enterprizes to every cor- 
ner of Chriſtendom; and pertly ftom the aſcendant of his magnanimous ſpirit, | 
partly from the ſituation. of foreign kingdoms, the weight of England, even un- 
der its moſt legal and braveſt ang was never KOO ny ſol, than Wing this 
unjuſt. and violent uſurpatia g. Ian Kor tis 
Av of thirty years; the moſt WTI. 6 deſtruclve which had hm 
in modern apnals, was at laſt finiſhed in Germany * ; and by the treaty of Weſtpha. 
lia, were compoſed thoſe fatal quarrels, which had been excited by the-Palatine's 
precipitant acceptance of the crown of Bohemia. The young Palatine was re- 
ſtored to a patt of, his dignities and of his dominions: The rights, privileges, 
and authority of the ſeveral membets of the Germanic body were fixed and aſ- 
certained: Sovereign Princes and free States were in ſome degree reduced to obe · 
dience under lavs a And by ahewalour of the heroic Guſlavus, the enterprizes of 
the active Richelieu, the intrigues of the artful Mazarine, was in part effectuated, 
After an infinite expenee oi blood and treaſure, what had been expected and de- 
| manded from the'feeble efforts of the, pacific Wann eee arr. 
plies of his jealous -Parliaments.- M12; a: we 207 | eiiie "rr 47196; : 
SWEDEN. which had acquired by conqueſt n eee 
Germany, was engaged in enterprizes, which promiſed her, from her ſuccoſs and 
valour, ſtill. more extenſive acquiſitions on the fide both of Poland and of Denmark. 
Charles theſtenth, ho had mounted the throne of that Kingdom after the volun- 
tary reſignation ot Chriſtina. being ſtimulated by the fame of the great Guſtavus as 
well as by his own martial diſpoſition, carried his conquering arms to the ſouth of 


Ia 1648. 


the 


decency, pretended 


the Baltic, and gained the celebrated victory of Warſaw, Gbieh bod been -obſti- 
nately conteſted during the ſpace of three days. The Protector, at the time bis 
alliance was courted by every power in Europe, anxiouſly courted: the alliance 
of Sweden z; and he was fond of forming a confederacy with a proteſtant power 
of ſuch renown; even though it threatened che whole north wich conqueſt and 
ſubjection- Mg ene, eee te a e eee dee tr Hr pr 


T tridafaQtivhs of the Parllafnent and Protector with Frante ta ven various 


and tomplicated, "The ernillaries of Richeſteu Rad furniſhed fuel to the f 


of rebellion, when it Arlt broke out jn Scotlabd ; but After the conflagt at 1 T1 | 


diffufed itlelf, the French court, obſerving the mar to be of the che Tuf- 
ficiently combuſtible, found it unneceſſary any longer to animate : the Oh m le- 
contents to an 'oppolitic icioo of their ſovereign. On the contrar ry, 705 offered t Fi 
mediation for 5 theſe inteſtine Aſotdets 3 ; bk their” a} os oy m 
| tO act! in concert with the court of En la Nm” 80 ive 
ditecions from a pfince, with whom their maſter was f onnedt by on near 
finity. © Mean while, Richelieu died, and foon after k ich, the Ferch King 4 
the thirreefith ; leaving his fon an infant four years'old,' 4 480 MIU viel uf Aude of 
Auſtria „ kegekt of the kingdom. Cardinal Mazarine bocceeden Richey in the 
mhittry ; and the ſame general plan of adminiſtration,” thb? by men of doch 6 2 
poſite characterz, was ſtill continued in the French cbncis. The eftabliſhnent 


of royal authority,” the reduction of the Auſtrĩan family, were purfued'with'ardot 


2p 998 


and ſucreſs ; and every year brought an acceſſion of ſoret and grundeur to the 


French monarehy. Not only battles were gamecl, towns and fortreſſes taken 
the genius too of the nation ſeemed gradually to improve, and to comple itſeft 
to the ſpirit of dutiful obedience and of ſteddy enterpriae . & Conds; 4 Turenne 
were formed and the troops animated by their valour, and ginded by cheir 
diſcipline" acquired every day 'a greater aſcendant over he Spaniards AN bf 
ſudden, from ſome intrigues of the court, and ſome diſcontents in the courts of 
judicature, inteſtine commotions were excltedg-and every thing relapſed into con- 
foſion. But theſe rebellions of the French, neither ennobledt by wh? 
liberty, nor diſgraced by the fanatical extra vagancies, which * diNtingUiſhed' the 
Britiſh- civil wars, were cendutted with lietle- bloodſhed,” and“ made but ſtnall 


and conducted by the heroic+ Condẽ, the malecontents, im & little tittie. wire 
eitner expelled or fubdued ; and the French monarchy, having ſoſt a fe f 
its conqueſts; returned again, with freſh vigor, to the, acquiſition of nh do- 
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chants 'complained, they iflued' letters of reprizal upon the French ! and Blake 
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Tu Queen of England and her ſon, Charles, dutiogehef-<ompigciont, pai N 
molt of their time at Paris 3 and notwithſtanding their near connexion of blood. 
received but few civilities, and ſtill leſs ſupport, from the French churt. Had the Þ 
Queen regent been ever ſo much inclined to aſſiſt the Engliſh Prince, the diſorders 7 
of her own affairs, for a long time, would have rendered ſuch intentions abſolutely *. 


imptacticable. The baniſhed Queen had a moderate penſion aſſigned her but © 


it was fo ill paid, and her credit ran ſo low, that, one morning, when the Car- 
dinal de Retz waited on her, ſhe informed him, that her daughter, the Princeſs I 
Henrietta, was obliged to lie abed, for want of a fire to warm her. To ſuch a 1 
condition was reduced, in the midſt of Paris, a 2 25 of England, and ms. 
of Henry the fourth of France!” 

Tas Engliſh Parliament, however, haviog adumed the tor ignty of the 
State, reſented the countenance, cold as it was, which the French court ave. to. 4 
the unfortunate Monarch. On pretence of injuries, of which the Engliſh mer-* 


went fo far as to attack and ſeize a whole ſquadron of ſhips, which were carrying 
ſupplies to Dunkirk, then cloſely belieged by the Spaniards, That town, diſap-, 
pointed of theſe ſupplies, fell into the enemies hands. The court of France ſoon! 


found it requiſite to change their meaſures. They treated Charles with ſuch af- | 
c 


ſerlf the ſhame of being deſired to leave the kingdom: He went firſt to Span, 


thence he retired to Cologne z where he lived two years, on a. ſmall penſion, © 
about 6000 pounds a year, paid him by the French Monarch, and on ſome-con- 
tributions ſent him by his friends in England. In the management of his family, 
he diſcovered a diſpoſition to order and oeconomy ; and his temper, cheerful, 
careleſs, and ſociable, was more than a ſufficient compenſation for that empire, 
of which his enemies had bereaved him. Sir Edward Hyde, created dog 3 
cellor, and the Marqueſs of Qrmond, were his chief friends and conſidents. 

Ir the French miniſtry had thought it prudent to bend under the Engliſh Par- I 
lament, they deemed it ſtill more neceſſary to pay deference to the Protector 
when he aſſumed the reins of government. Cardinal Mazarine, by whom all the 
French councils were directed, was artful and vigilant, ſupple and patient, falls 
and intriguing ; deſirous. rather to prevail by dexterity. than violence, and pla- 
ing his honour! more in the final ſucceſs of his meaſures than in the ſplendor 
and magnanimity of the means which he employed. Cromwel, by his imperious 
character, rather than by the advantage of bis ſituation, acquired an aſcendant 


| over this man; and each propoſal made by the Protector, however unreaſonable 


* 
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the politic and timid cardinal. "Bourdeaux was ſent over to England as miniſter ; 
and every circumſtance of reſpect was paid to the daring uſurper, who had em- 
brued bis hands in the blood of his ſovereign, a prince fo nearly related to the 
crown of France, With indefatigable patience did Bourdeaux conduft, this ne- 
gotiation, which Cromwel ſeemed entirely to neglect; and tho“ privateers with 
Engliſh commiſſions, commirted daily ravages on the French commerce, Ma- 
r was contented, in hopes of e Wet ſtill 5 ſubmit to ) heſe indig 


nities yr * S N n all 03-1 1445 19 91 * 31 M4 * . o 


Tus court of Spain, \cf ated, wake * ee 3 family, and re- 
duced to greater diſtreſs than the F rench monarchy,, had been ſtill more forward 


in their advances to the proſperous Parliament and Protector. Non, Aonzo de 
authority of che new Republic , and in 1 A [ civility, ;Aſcham was,ſegt 


drid, than ſome. of the baniſhed, Royalitts, inflamed. by that ipvetetate hatred, 
which animated the Engliſh. f factians, broke | intg his chamber, and murdered him 
together wich his ſecretary. Immediately, they, took. ſanctuary, in the. churches; 
and affiſted by the general favour, which every where, ttend d che royal cauſe, 


were enabled, moſt of them, ro make 1 15 nly; one of the cripsi- 
nals ſuffered death ; and the HP ſeem 


ment. . N * a} . : YM" 74 1 * 


wal! 

Span, at this time, aſfailed every 8 Fu yigorous 8 without, 
and labouring under many internal. diforders, retained, nothing of her former 
grandeur, except the haughty pride of her councils, and the hatred and jealouſy 

of all her neighbauts. Portugal had revolted, and eſtabliſhed, its monarchy 
in the houſe of Braganza : Catalonia, complaining... of. violated. privileges, had 
delivered itſelf over to France : Naples was ſhook with popular convulſions : The 
Low Countries were invaded with ſuperior forces, and ſeemed ready to change their 
maſter : The Spaniſh infantry, antientiy fo formidable, hag, been, annihifated by 
Condé in the fields of Rocroy : And tho? the ſame Prince, baniſhed } France, ſul ; 
tained,” by his aQtivity and valour, the falling fortunes of "Spain, he could only. 
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* Thiloe, Vol, wi p. 104, 619, 653. la the weary, Tra? was agel ter lo long Veste 
the Protector's name asg inſerted before tie King's _— Oy which ben. i in ae ph A 
loe, Vol. vi. p. f 16. 8e further. Vol. vii. 9.278, EAT eee 10S, V8: | 
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in itſelf and ne with whatever inſolence, met with a ready compliance "TORE Chap. IL 


Cardenas, the Spaniſh enyoy, was the firſt public ,minj ter, Pho recs 0 | 


envoy. inte Spain by the Parliameot.,. Hp ooner had this mioiſter arrived. in, Ma- 


to reſt [contented with this atones 


hope to Protract, not prevent, the 1 ruin, with which that monarc hy. Was e | 


16 Ko 
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Spain. 
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of England ſo much depends. Had he. ſtudied. only bis own intereſts, he would 


ſurdity as that of this extraordinary perſonage. The Swediſh alliance, though ] 


92 Gum Gt d (15311 N 


"pos Crommel nations and regarded the intereſts of his country, he would 
have ſupported the declining condition of, Spain againſt the dangerous ambition of 
France, and preſerved that ballance of power, on which the greatneſs and ſecurity I 


have maintained an exact neutrality between thoſe two great monarchies nor 
would he ever have hazarded his ill acquired and unſettled power, by provoking 
foreign enemies, who might lend aſſiſtance to domeſtic faction, and overturn his 


tottering throne. But his magnanimity undervalued danger: His active diſpo-- 
ſition and avidity of extenſive glory, made him incapable of repoſe : And as the 


policy of men is continually warped by their temper, no ſooner was peace made 
with Holland, than he began to deliberate what new enemy he ſhould invade with 
his victorious arms. I 

| Tax extenſive dominion and yet extreme weakneſs of Spain in the Weſt Indies ; 
the vigorous courage and great naval power of England; were circumſtances 
which, when compared, excited the ambition of the enterprizing Protector, ang 


| made him hope, that he might, by ſome gainful conquelt; render for ever illuſ- 


trious that dominion, which he had aſſumed over his country. Should he fail of 
theſe durable acquiſitions, the Indian treaſures, which muſt every year croſs the i 
ocean to reach Spain, were, he thought, a fure prey to the Engliſh navy, and 
would ſupport his military force, without laying new burthens on the diſcontented 
people. From France a vigorous reſiſtance muſt be expected: No plunder, e 
conqueſt could be hoped for. The progreſs of his arms, even if _— with 3 
ſucceſs, muſt there be flow and gradual ; and the advantages acqui 
real, would be leſs ſtriking to the ignorant multitude, whom it was 2 in to 
alure. The royal family, ſo cloſely connected with the French Monarch, might 
receive great aſſiſtance from that neighbouring kin z and an army of French f 
Proteſtants, landed in England, would be able, h dreaded, to unite the moſt 


oppoſite factions againſt the preſent uſurpation *. 


Trrzse motives of policy were probably ſeconded by his bigottes prejudi- | 
ces; as no human mind ever contained ſo ſtrange a mixture of ſagacity and ab- 


much contrary to the intereſts of England, he had contracted merely from his zel 
for Proteſtantiſm + ; and Sweden being cloſely connected with France, he could © 


® See the account of the negociations with France and Spain by Thurloe, Vol. i. p. 759. | | 
+ He propoſed to Sweden a general league and confederacy of all the Proteſtants, Whitlocke, 3 
p. 620, Thurloe, Vol, vii. p. 1. In order to judge of che maxims, by which he conducted hi | 
to:eign politics, ſee farther FINN Vol, ir. p. 295, 343, 443+ Val. W. F. 174. | 
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not hope to maintain that confederacy, in which he ſo much prided himſelf, ſhould 
a rupture enſue between England and this latter kingdom ®, The Hugonots, he 


Chap. u 
165g. 


expected, would meet with better treatment, while he engaged in a cloſe union 


with their ſovereign T. And as the Spaniards were much more Papiſts than the 


French, wert much more expoſed to the old puritanical hatred , and had even 
erected the bloody tribunal of the inquiſition, whoſe rigors they had refuſed to mi · 
rigate, on Cromwel's ſollicitation $ ; he hoped that a holy and meritorious war 
with ſuch idolaters could not fail of protection from heaven.” A preacher like- 


wiſe, inſpired, as Was ſuppoſed, by a prophetic ſpirit; bid him go and profper ; 


calling him 8 fone cut out of the mountains without bands, that ſponld break'the pride 


of the Spaniard, cruſh Antichriſt, and make way jor Thi 177 70 of the Gujpet" bes 


whole world T. $11 nals i SonioHt tis 
AcTUATED equally | by thoſe bigotted, thoſe Sao, and Mio icteel 
motiyes, the Protector <q juipped two conſide rable ſqquadfons and while he was 
making "theſe preparations, 4. 1 the neighbodting nations; ignorant of his inten- 
tions, temainedd in ſaſpence, and looked with anxious ex o on what ſide the 
ſtorm would diſcharge irſelf. One of the ſquadrons; conſiſting of thirty capital 
ſhips, was ſent into the Mediterranean under Blake, ' whoſe. fame was now ſpread 


over all Europe. No Engliſh fleet, except during the Croiſades, had ever before 


ſailed thoſe ſeas; and from one extremity to the other, there was no naval force, 
Chriſtian or Matiometan, able to refift them. The Roman pontiff, whoſe weak- 
neſs and whoſe pride, equally provoke attacks, dreaded invaſion from a power, 
which profeſſed the moſt inveterate enmity againſt him, and which ſo little regu- 
lated its movements by the common motives of intereſt and prudence. Blake, 
caſting anchor before Leghorn, demanded and obtained of the Duke of Tuſcany 
ſatisfaction for ſome loſſes, which theEngliſh commerce had formerly ſuſtained from 
him. He next failed to Algiers, and compelled the Dey to make peace, and to 
reſtrain his pyratical ſubjects from all farther violences on the Engliſh. He pre- 
ſented himſelf before Tunis, and having made the- fame demands, the Dey of 
that republic bade him look to the caſtles of Porto-Farino and Goletta, and do 
his utmoſt, * Blake needed not to be rouzed by ſuch a bravado: He drew his 
ſhips cloſe-up to the caſtles, and tore them in pieces with his artillery. He ſent 
a numerous detachment of ſeamen in their long boats into the harbour, and 


* Thorloe, Vol. i. p. 759. 1 Id. Ibid. t Id. Ibid. 
$ Id. Thid. Don Alonzo ſaid, that the Indian trade and the inquiſition were 05 Ry 88 x 
aud the Protector inſiſted upon the putting out both of them at once. | 
U Carington, p. 191. + Bates. | 
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burned every ſhip which lay there. This bold lion, which its very nen 
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Chap. II. perhaps, KL ſafe, LES with very kntle loſs and filled acc yr 

'1655- of the world with the renown of Engliſh valourt. 

IJ. waica con- Tur other ſquadron was not equally ſucceſsful. Ir was 8 and 

. quered. carried on board 4000 men; undet the vomthand of Venables. About 5000 more 

| joiged them from Barbadoes and St. Chriſtophers. Both theſe officers were in- 

_ clined to the King's ſervice “ and it is pretended, that Cromwel was obliged to 
burry the ſoldiers on board, in order ta prevent the execution of à conſpiracy, 
hieb had been formed among them, in favour of the exiled: family F. The ill 
ſucceſs of his enterprize, may juſtiy be aſcribed, as much to the injudicious con- 
trivance of the Protector, v ho planned it; as to the bad execution of the officers, 
by whom it-was conducted. The ſoldiers were the refuſe of the whole army: 
The forces inliſted in the Weſt. Indies wert the moſt: profligate of mankind : Pen 
and Venables were of very incompatible tempers: The troops were not furniſhed 
with arms fit for ſuch. an expedition: Their proviſions were very defective both in 
quantity and quality: All hopes of pillage, the belt incentive to valour among 
- ſuch, men, were refuſed the ſoldiers and ſeamen :. No directions nor intelligence 

were given to conduct the officers, in their enter priae: And at the ſame time, they 
were tied down to follow the advice of nne who muy Gilconcerted 
them in all their projects . H&R) 80 1e. 

13th of April. Ir was agreed by the admiral- nag to lieb $i, "7 EY oh only 


place of ſtrengtli in the iſland of Hiſpaniola. On the approach of the Engliſh, the 


Spaniards in a fright deſerted their houſes and fled into the woods. Contrary to 
the opinion of Venables,” the ſoldiers were diſembarked without guides ten leagues 
diſtant from the town. They wandered four days thro' the woods without prov 
viſions, and What was ſtill more intolerable in that ſultry climate, without water, 
The Spaniards gathered courage, and attacked tbem. The Engliſh, diſcouraged 
with the bad conduct of their officers, and ſcarce alive from hunger, thirſt, and fa- 
tigue, had no ſpirĩt to reſiſt. A very inconſiderable number. of the enemy put the 
whole army to rout, killed oO of them, and chaced the reſt on board their vc ſſels. 
Tux Engliſh commanders, in order to atone, if poſſible, for this unproſperous 
? attempt, bent theit courſe to Jamaica, which was ſurrendered to them without 
a blow. Pen and Venables returned to England, and were both of them ſent to 
the Tower by the Protector, who tho commonly maſter of his fiery temper, 
was nn into a Troger pe ar W's diſappointment. | He had made a con- 
| ine 2:20 bene 540 
chte. tab Berwici, p. 124 N 
8 Burchet's Naval Hiſtory. See alſo Query ColleQion, Vol. n ii. p. 105 27. * Vol. itt. 
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ba in them. The Marqueſs himſelf might have W but ſeeing theſe 
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qveſ of much greater irhyortmiie; \than be was himſelf ar that time awate of; (+, Chay. f. 
yet was it much inferior to the vaſt projects which" he: had formed. Hie gave 1655. 
orders, hot vet to ſuppõrt it by men and money and that iſland has ever ſince 
remained in the hands of the ee 3 de derer aue 
the _—_— GE Cromwel. Jr hon SRC OLIN, 
$$ 48:5 221 hang DUM CHa 1508 03 Vir pays T 8 | 
oy a as ws ek this enterprize, which was 4 3 wo 1656, 2 
tion of treaty, arrived in Europe, the Spaniards declared war againſt England, 
and ſeized all the ſhips and goods of Engliſh merchants, of which they could 
make themſelves maſters. - The Spaniſh commerce, ſo profitable to the nation, 
was cut off; and near 1500 veſſels, it is computed “, fell in a few years into 
the hands of the enemy. Blake, to whom Montague was now joined in com- 
mand, after receiving new —_—_— "i Eg oy Rs 39 the 
Spaniards. | 
SeEveERAL fea officers, kiving ee ene of Wit ee with e. 
to the juſtice of the Spaniſh war, threw up their commiſſions, and retired home f. 
No command, they thought, of their ſuperiors could Juſtify, a war, which EY | 
was contrary to the principles of natural equity, and which the civil magi- 9 
ſtrate had no right to order. Individuals, they maintained, in reſigning to the 
public their natural liberty, could beſtow on it only what they themſelves were | | 
poſſeſſed of, a right of performing lawful” actions; and could inveſt” it with 
no authority of commanding what is contrary to the decrees of heaven, Such 
maxims, .tho* they ſeem reaſonable, are perhaps too perfect for human nature, 
and muſt be regarded as one effect, tho of the moſt innocent and even-honour- 
able kind, of that * . fanatical, par en, which nnn in 
England. | BED TIN 
Blaks lay 8 time off Cadiz, i in eee of anion. the Plate 5 Sacceſs,. Fry 
but was at laſt obliged, for want of water, to make ſail towards Portugal. Cap- 
tain Stayner, whom he had left on the coaſt with a ſquadron of ſeven. veſſels, 
came in ſight of the galleons, and immediately ſet ſail to purſue them. The, 
Spaniſh admiral ran his ſhip aſhore : Two others followed his example: The September. 
Engliſh took two ſhips valued at near two millions of pieces of eight. Two gal- 
kons were ſet on fire; and the marqueſs of Bajadox, Viceroy of Peru, with his 
wife and his daughter, betrothed to the young duke of Medina - Celi, were de- 
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| * — afonifhedwith the danger, fall in a ſwoon and periſh * 


flames, he choſe rather to die with them chan dg gut 4 Nie Rr rd with "1 
remembrance. of theſe diſcal ſcenes. *.. When the 8 gained by cis 
enteeprizes arrived: a Fomfmanb, tb Protector, from AY learns, | 
order thom:co be cranroned-by land tp, Londen... $85 1 Fiel o ub dr 
Tur bert achien againſd'the Spaniards was more glorious, tho' leſs profitable | F 
to the vation.” Blake, having heard chat a Spaniſſi fleet of ſixteen ſhips, ' much 
richer ham the former, had tulæen ſhelter in the Canaries, immediately made ſall 
towmde them He found them in the bay of Santa Cruz, diſpoſed in a m⁰¹Hjẽti 
forrmduble poſture.” The bay was ſecured with a well fortiſed with 


cinticn/Yefides ſeven ſorts im ſeueral parts of: it, all united by a line of com- 


munſeation, manned, with muſqquateers. Don Diego Diagues, the Spann 
admiral, ordered all his ſmaller veſſels to moor cloſe to the ſhore, and 
poſtedi the latger galleons farther off, at anchor, with their broadfdes.yo.the 
n ſen. aul es vorn bone Si Hf o de been 16929 4s baWbioghs nen Sing 
| . . this appearance. The wiad:ſe- 
| conded hiv-courgge, and blowing full into the bay, ia a moment brought him 
among \the- thickeſt of his enemies. Mfter a reſiſtance of four bours, the Spa- 
niardt yielded to the Engliſh uvalour, and abandoned their ſhips, which were ſet 

on fire, and conſumed with all their ereaſures. The greateſt danger ſtill remained 

to the Engin. They lay under che fire of the caſtles and all the forts, Which 
muſt, in a little time, have torn them in pieces. But the wind ſuddenly ſhifting, 
— . 7-4 rat I Wa nne N 
happy tetnerity ef their auðAονjuus victorr s. | 


admiral with & dropfy and feurvy, and{haſtened'honie, that he might yield up his laſt 
bpreath in his netive=epuntry, which he ſo paſſionately loved, and which be 
had ſo much adorhed by his walour. As he came within fight of land, he 

expired +. Never mm, ſo zealous for a faction, as ſo much reſpected and 
eſteemed even by the oppoſite: factions. Ide was by principle, an inflexible”? 
Republican; and the lte ufurpations, amidſt all the truſt and careſſes which he 

received from the tuling powers, were thought to be very little grateful to him- 

It is ſtill our dury, he / ſaid to the ſenmen, % fight for our country, into whatever | 

hands tbe government» may fall. Diſiatereſted, generous, liberal nition only 

of true glory, dreadſul only to his avο]iẽ,j,r enemies ; he forms one of the moſt 

perfect characters of that age, and the leaſt ſtained with thoſe errors and vio- 
lences, which were then fo predominant. The Protector ordered him a pompous 


+ zoth of April, 157 


FThurloe, Vol. v. p. 433. 


funeral | 
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funeral at dhe public charge: But the tears of e g te 1 
honourable panegyric on his memorr j. 


Tus conduct of the Protector in foreign affvics the b ene 
was full of vigour and enterprize, and drew a conſideration to his cguntry, which, 


ſince the reign of Elizabeth, it ſeemed to have totally loſt. The great mind of 
this ſucceſsful uſurper was intent on ſpreading: the renown of the Engliſh name; 


and while he ſtruck mankind with aſtoniſhment at his extraordinary fortune, be 


ſeemed to ennoble, inſtead; of debaſing, that people, whom be. had reduced to 


ſubjection. It was his boaſt, that he would render the name of an-Engliſhman 


as much feated and revered as ever was that of a Roman; and as bis country- 
men found ſome reality in theſe: pretenſions, their national vanity, being grati- 

bed, gage 1s vr e eee eee cnt wang 

under which they laboured. + | 3 Aluzit 


Ir muſt alſo be acknowleged, Mata a in his civil 50 3 1 2d. 
miniſtration, diſplayed as great regard both to juſtice and clemency, as his uſurped f miniſtration 


authority, derived from no law, and founded only on the ſword; could poſſibly * 
permit. All the chief offices in the courts of judicature were filled with men of 
integrity: Amidſt the virulence of faction, the decrees of the judges were up- 
right and impartial : And to every man but himſelf; and to bimſelf, except 
where neceſſity required the contrary, the law was the great rule of conduct and 
behaviour, Vane and Lilburn, whoſe credit wich the Republicans and Levelfers 
he dreaded, were indeed for ſome time confined to priſon :-Cony, who refuſed 
to pay illegal taxes, was obliged by menaces to depart from his obſtinacy: High 


courrs of juſtice were erected to try thoſe h had engaged in conſpiracies and 
inſurrections againſt the Protector's authority, and whom he could not ſafely 


commit to the verdict of juries. But theſe irregularities were deemed inevitable 
conſequences of his illegal authority. And tho” often urged by his officers, as is 
pretended *, to attempt a general nom pant . _ og Hans he always with bor- 
tor ed fork ay ent Fe of ft 1943 on 
In the army was laid the ſole baſis of the Protefttr's. power $1 and in managing 


them conſiſted the chief art and delicacy of his government. The ſoldiers were 


held in the moſt exact diſcipline; a'policy, which both- accuſtomed them to obe- 


dence, and made them lefs hateful and burthenſome to the people. He aug- _ 


meated their pay; tho* the public neceflities ſotetimes obliged him to run in ar- 
rears to them. Their intereſts, they were ſenſible, were cloſely united with thoſe 
of their General and Protector. And he entirely commanded their affectionate 


regard, by his ability and ſucceſs in almoſt every enterprize, which he had hitherto | 


* Clarendos, Life of Dr. Berwick, &c. Fa 
unde en. 


of Cromwel. 
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beounded among the troops, ſeemed from that moment eo be totsliy annikilared. 


had ſeduced them into meaſures, ſor which, if openly propoſed to them, they 


Which directed their movements. So often taught, that the office of King was 


rank in the army, were actuated with like principles; and Crom wel was obliged 


Cromwel <tabliſhed a kind of militia 1 in the ſeveral counties. Companies of in- 


ment: But during this period, it may be regarded as the great- ſpring of men's 


whimſies, Cromwel had adopted a ſcheme for regulating this principle in others, 


ber of commiſſioners, under the name of Tryers, partly lay men, partly eccleſiaſtics, 


were formerly in the giſt of the crown ; they examined and admitted ſuch per- 
ſons as received holy orders 3. and they inſpected the lives, doctrine, and behaviour 
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undertaken. But all military goyernment is precarious ; much more where it ſtandy 
in oppoſition to civil eſtabliſhments ; and ftill more, where it encounters religious - 
prejudices. By the wild fanaticiſm, which he had nouriſhed in the ſoldiers, he 


would have entertained the utmoſt averſion. But this ſame ſpirit rendered them 
more difficult to be governed, and made their caprices terrible even to that hand 


an uſurpation upon Chriſt,” they were apt to ſuſpect a Protector not to be altoge- 
ther compatible with that divine authority. Harriſon, tho? raiſed to the higheſt 
dignity, and poſſeſſed entirely of Cromwel's confidence, became his moſt/Invererate 
enemy as ſoon as he cſtabliſhed"the authority of a fingle perſon, againſt which he 
had always made ſuch violent proteſtations. Overton, Rich, Okey, officers of great 


to deprive them of their commiſſions. Their influence, which was before thought un- 


"Thx more effectually to curb the enthuſiaſtic and ſeditious ſpirit, of the troops, 


fantry and cavalry were enliſted under proper officers, regular pay diſtributed 
among them, and a reſource by that means provided both againſt the inſurrections 
of the Royaliſts, and mutiny of the army, 


REL1610N. can never be deemed. a point of ſmall conſequence. 3 govern 
actions and determinations. /./Tho? tranſported, himſelf, with the moſt. frantic 


which was ſagacious and politic. Being reſolved to maintain a national church, and 
yet determined neither to admit Epiſcopacy nor Preſbytery, he eſtabliſhed a num- 


ſome Preſbyterians, ſome Independants. Theſe preſented to all livings, which 


of all the clergy, Inſtead of ſupporting that union between learning and theology, 
which has ſo long been maintained in Europe, theſe Tryets embraced the |atter 
principle in-its full purity, and made it the ſole object of their examinations. 
The candidates were no more perplexed with queſtions concerning their progreſs 
in Greek and Roman erudition ; concerning their talent for profane arts and ſcien- 
ces: The chief object of ſcrutiny 225 their e in . and fixing 
che critical moment of their converſion, | F ; 

Wirth 
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1TH the pretended ſaints of all denominations Cromwel was familiar and eaſy. 
Laying alide the ſtate of Protector, which, on other occaſions, he well knew how 
to maintain, he inſinuated to them that nothing but neceſſity could ever induce 
him to inveſt himſelf. with it. He taſked. ſpiritually to them; he ſighed, he 
weeped, he canted, he prayed. He even entered with them into an emulation 
of ghoſtly gifts ; and theſe men, inſtead of grieving to be outdone in their own 
way, were proud, that bis highneſs, by his princely example, had dignified. thoſe 
practices in which, they themſelves were daily occupied. 

lr Cromwel could be ſaid to adhere to any particular form. of religion, they were 


the Independants who could chiefly boaſt bf his favour ; and it may be affirmed, 


chat ſuch paſtors of that ſeR, as were not paſſionately addicted to civil liberty, 
were all of them devoted to him. The Preſbyterians alſo, being ſaved from the 


Chap. II. 
1656. 


ravages of the Anabaptiſts and Millenarians, and enjoying their eſtabliſhments and 
tythes, were not averſe to his government; tho! he ſtill entertained. a great je- 


| louſy of that ambitious and reſtleſs ſpirit, by Which they were actuated. He 
granted an unbounded liberty of conſcience, to all but Catholics and Prelatiſts; and 
by that means, he both attached the wild ſectaries to his own perſon, and em- 
ployed them in curbing the domineering ſpirit of the Preſbyterians. © I am the 
only man,“ he was often heard to fay, © who has known how to ſubdue that 
« inſolent ſect, which can ſuffer none but itſelf. EL ES Go | 
Tur proteſtant zeal, which poſſeſſed the Preſbyterians'and Independants, was 
highly gratified/ by the haughty manner, in which the Protector ſo ſucceſsfully 
ſupported the perſecuted Proteſtants throughout all Europe. Evon the duke of 
Savoy, ſo remote a Prince, and ſo little expoſed to the naval power of England, 
was obliged, by the authority of France, to comply with his mediation,” and to 
tolerate the Proteſtants of the Vallies, againſt whom that Prince had commenced 
a furious perſecution. France itſelf was conſtrained to bear, not only with the 
religion, but even in ſome inſtances, with the ſeditious inſolence of the Hugonots; 
and when that court applied for a reciprocal toleration of the Catholic religion 
in England, the Protector, who arrogated in every thing the ſuperiority, would 
nearken to no ſuch propoſal. He had entertained a project of inſtituting a col- 


rom el followed, tho" but in part, the advice which he received from general Harriſon, at the 
ume when the intimacy and endearment moſt ſtrongly ſubfiſted betwixt them, ** Let the waiting upon 
© Jehovah,” ſaid that military ſaint, * be the greateſt and moſt conſiderable buſineſs you haue every 
day: Reckon it ſo, more than to eat, fleep, and council together, Run afide ſometimes from 
© your company, and get a word with the Lord. Why ſhoald not you have three or four precious 
boal always ſtanding at your elbow, with whom you might now and then turn into a corner? I 
have found refreſhment and mercy in ſuch a way.” Milton's State Papers, p. 12, 
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lege in imitation of that at Rome, for the propagation of the faith z and tis apo- 


ſtles, in zeal, i eee unanimity, e e 


tholics. 


Cao retained the church of England in coultriine ; cho he bed its 
clergy a little more liberty than the republican Parliament had formerly allowed. 
He was pleaſed, that the ſuperior lenity of his adminiſtration ſhould in every thing 
be remarked. He bridled the Royaliſts, both by the mercenary army which he 
retained, and. by thoſe ſecret ſpies, which he found means to intermix in all thei; 
counſels. Manning being diſcovered and puniſhed with death, he corrupted Sir 
Richard Willis, who was much truſted by chancellor Hyde and all the Royaliſts; 
and by means of that man he was let into every deſign and conſpiracy of the party. 
He could diſconcert any project, by confining the perſons who were the actors in 
it ; and as he reſtored them afterwards to'liberty, his ſeverity paſſed" only for the 
reſult of general jealouſy and ſuſpicion. The wer ous w wa ee e 
mained ſtill unknown and unſuſpeted. = 


* Conserx acres for an afſaſſinarion he was chiefly a1 of: "theſe being deſigns, 


| which ths prudence not vigilance could evade. Colonel Titus, under the name of 


Allen, had wrote a very ſpirited diſcourſe, exhorting every one to embrace this 
method of vengeance; amd Crotrwel knew, that the inflamed minds of the royal 
party were ſufficiently diſpoſed to put this doctrine in practice againſt him. He 
openly told them, that aſſaſſinations were baſe and odious, and he never would 
commence hoſtilities by ſo ſhameful an expedient ; bur if the firſt arrempt or pro. 
vocation came from them, he would retaliate to the uttermoſt. He had inſtru- 
ments, he ſaid, whom he could employ ;' and he never would defift; till he had 
totally exterminated the royal family. hymen more Way "all His guards, 
contributed to the ſecurity of his perſon *. . | 

Turn was no point about which the protector was more e ſolticitous than to 
procure initelfigence. This article alone, tis faid, colt him ſixty thouſand pounds 
year, Poſtmaſters, both ar home and abroad, were, many of them, in his pay: Car- 
ners were ſearched or bribed : Secretaries and clerks were corrupted :' The greateſt 
zealots in all parties 1 were often thoſe who conveyed private information to him 


5 Aber this time an accident had do robbed the Poder of bis life, and ſaved his enemies the 
tfouble of all their, machioations, Having got fix fine Ftieſland coach-horſes as a preſent from the count 
of Oldenburg, he undertook for his amuſement to drive them aboat Hyde-park ; his ſecretary Thutloe 
being in the coach. The horſes were ſtartled and ran away : He was unable to command them, or 
keep the box. He fell upon the pole, was dragged upon the ground for ſome time 3 a piſtol, which 
te carried in his pocket, went of; and by that fingular good fortune, which ever atrended him, he 
W 1 And 
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And nothing could eſcape his vigilant enquiry. Such at leaſt is the repreſentation 
made by. hiſtorians of Cromwel's adminiſtration ; But it muſt be confeſſed, that, 
if we may judge by thoſe volumes. of Thurloe's papers, which have been lately 
publiſhed, this affair, like many others, has been greatly magnified. We ſcarce 
find by that collection, that any ſecret councils of foreign ſtates, except thoſe 
of Holland, which ; are ny; OY to een were nn 
tector. 


Tus . e e end 
very private ſtation, who had paſſed moſt of his youth in the country, and who 
was ſtill conſtrained ſo much to frequent bad company, was ſuch as might befit the 
greateſt monarch. He maintained a dignity without either affectation or oftenta- 
tion; and ſupported with all ſtrangers that high idea, wich which his great exploit 
and prodigious fortune had impreſſed them. Among his antient friends, he could 


relax himſelf ; and by trifliog and amuſement, jeſting and making verſes, he feared = 


not the expoſing himſelf to their moſt familiar approaches T. With others, he 


ſometimes puſhed matters to the length of ruſtic buffoonery.z and he would amuſe 


himſelf by putting burning coals into the boots and hoſe of the officers, who attend- 
ed him 4. Before the King's trial, a meeting was agreed on between the chiefs of 
the republican party and the general officers, in order to concert the model of that 
free government, which they were to ſubſtitute, in place of the monarchical con- 
ſtitution, now. totally ſubverted, After debates on this ſubyeR, the moſt impor- 
tant, which. could fall under the diſcuſſion of human creatures, Ludlow tells us, 


that Cromwel, by way of frolic, threw a.cuſhion at bis head; and when Ludlow r 


took up another cuſhion in order to return the compliment, the General ran.down 
ſtairs, and had almoſt broke his bones in the hurry. . When the High Court of 
Juſtice was ſigning the King's ſentence, a matter, if poſſible, ſtill more ſerious, 
Cramwel taking the pen in his band, before he ſubſcribed his name, bedaubed 


Martin, he practiſed the ſame frolic upon Cromwel ||. He frequently gave feaſts 
to his inferior officers 3 and when the meat was ſet upon the table, a ſignal was 
given ; the ſoldiers ruſhed.,in_ upon them ; and with much noiſe, tumult, and 
confuſion, ran W with all the rn and W e che officers of theis EX- 
pected meal g. 

Aurpsr all che dei . eee of en e 8 
ke took the opportunity of temackæing ihe characters, deſigns, and n of 


m Whitelocke, p. 647, t Bates. I Tü efche Regicdes, baten. 


L 2 8 2 men; 


with ink the face of Martin, who ſat next him. And the peo being delivered to 
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Chap. 11, men; and he would ſometimes puſh them, by an indulgence in wine, to open to 


7656. 


him the moſt fecret receſſes of their boſom. Great regularity, however, and ever 
auſterity of manners were always maintained in his court ; and he was careful never 
by any liberties to give offence to the moſt rigid of the godly. ''Some ſtate was up. 


held ; but with little expence, and without any ſplendor. The nobility, tho' 
. courred by him, kept at a diſtance, and diſdained to intermix themſelves with thoſe 


mean perſons, who were the inſtruments of his government. Without 
from oeconomy, he was generous to thoſe who ſerved bim; and he knew how to. 


find out and engage in his intereſts every man poſſeſſed of thoſe talents,” which 
any particular employment demanded.” His generals, his admirals; his judges, 
his ambaſſadors, were perſons, who contributed, all of them, in their ſeveral 


ſpheres, to the "—_ een mms ms anal the 
addon. . . 

Ups pretenee of day Seotland 40 mene en eee with 
icy he had reduced theſe kingdoms to a total ſubjection ; and he treated 
them entirely as conquered provinees. © The civil adminiſtration of Scotland was 
placed in a council, conſiſting moſtly of Engliſh, of which lord Broghill was preſi- 
dent. Juſtice was adminiſtred by ſeven judges, four of whom were Engliſh. In 
order to curb the tyrannical nobility, he both aboliſhed all vaſfalage I and revived 
the office of Juſtices of peace, which King James had introduced, but was not able 
to ſupport l. A long line of ſorts and garrifens were maintained throughout the 


kingdom. An army of 10, ooo men Fkept every thing in pettce and'obedience, and 


neither the banditti of the mountains; nor the bigots of the low countries, conld in- 
dulge their inclinations to turbulence and diſorder. He courted the Preſbyterian 


elergy ; tho he nouriſhed that inteſtine'enmity which-prevailed between the Reſo- 


lutioners and Proteſtors; and he found, that very little policy was requiſite to 
ſoſter quarrels among Fheologians. He permitted no church uſſemblies, being 
ſenſible that from thence had proceeded many of the paſt miſchiefs. "And in the 
main, the Scots were obliged to acknowlege, that never before, while they 
enjoyed their irregular factious liberty, had they attained {6 won * r as at 


f Preſent, "when reduced to ſubjection under a foreign nation. 


Tur Protector's adminiftration of Ireland was muck more ben e 


The government of that iſland was firſt entruſted to Fleetwood, a notorious Fanatic, 
"who had married/Treton's widow ; then to Henry Cromwel, ſecond ſ6n to the 


eek "A Den eee mild diſpoſition, n Figer 


ben Whitelocke, F 570- 1 Thurloe, vol. ir p- 5e 9 14. wel. 12 p. 57. 
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and capacity. Five millions of acres, forfeited either by the Popiſh rebellion or Chap. It. 
by the adherents of the King, were divided, partly among the adventurers, who _ 
had advanced money to the Parliament, partly among the Engliſh ſoldiers, who 

had arrears due to them. Examples of a more ſudden and violent change of 

property are ſcarce to be found in any hiſtory. An order even paſſed to confine. 

al the native Iriſh» to the province of Connaught, where they would be ſhut up . 
by rivers, lakes, and mountains, and could not, it was hoped, be any longer dan- 

gerous to the Engliſh government: But this barbarous and abſurd policy, which, 

from an impatience of attaining immediate fecurity, muſt have depopulared all 

the other provinces, and rendered the EA. Kinen. of: no Idee, it was 000 

ſound impoſſible to reduce ti practice. By 

Cromwer began to hope, that by his e PRA 6+ wank - much New Parlia- 
luſtre and ſucceſs abroad, ſo much order and tranquillity at home, he had now ac- ment. 
quired ſuch authority as would enable him to meet the repreſentatives of the nation, . 
and would aſſure him of their dutiful compliance with his gayernment. He there- 
fore ſummoned a Parliament; but not truſting altogether to the good will of the 

people, he uſed every art, which his new model of repreſentation allowed him to 
employ, in order to influence the elections and fill the houſe with his own creatures... 

Ireland, being entirely in the hands of. che army, choſe none but ſoch officers as 

were moſt, acceptable to him. Scotland ſhowed the ſame compliance; and as the 

nobility and gentry of that kingdom regarded their, attendance on Eugliſh Parlia- 
ments as an ignominious badge of ſlavery, it was, on that account, more caly for 

the officers to prevail in the elections. Notwithſtanding all theſe precautions, the 
Protector ſtill found, that the majority would not be favourable to him. He ſet th of Sep- 
guards, therefore, on the door, who permitted none to enter but ſuch as produced „. 
warrant from his council; and the council rejected about a hundred, who either re- 

fuſed a recognition of the Protector's government, or were on other accounts ob- 

noxious to him. Theſe proteſted againſt ſo egregious a violence, ſubverſive, of all 

liberty ; but every application for eee een and. 

the Parliament. OTE 1 

Tus majority of the e _ means of cheſs ans and dene, mers. 

now at laſt either friendly to the Protector, or reſolved, by their compliance, to 

adjuſt, if poſſible, this military government to their laws and liberties. They voted 

a renounciation of all title in Charles Stuart or any of his family; and this was the 

rſt act, dignified with the appearance of national conſent, which had ever. had. 

that tendency. | Colonel Jephſan, in order to ſound the inclinations of the houſe, 

ventured to-move, that the Parliament ſhould. beſtow the crown on Cromwel z | 

and no ſurprize nor reluctance was diſcovered on that occaſion, When Cromwel 

_ afterwards: | 
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II. afterwards aſked Jephſon what induced him to make ſuch a motion, As long,” 
6. ſaid Jephſon,. as I have the honour to fit in Parliament, I mult follow the dic- 


& tates of my own conſcience, whatever offence I may be ſo unfortunate. as to 
„% give you.” Get thee gone,” ſaid Cromwel, giving kim a gentle blow on 
the ſhoulder, get thee gone for a mad fellow as thou art.” 

' In order to pave the way to this advancement, for which he ſo ardently Ny 


| Cromwel reſolved to ſacrifice his major- generals, whom he knew to be extremely 


odious to the nation. That meaſure was alſo become neceſſary for his own ſecurity, 

All government, purely military, fluctuates perpetually between a deſpotic mo- 
narchy and a deſporic ariſtocracy, according as the authority of the chief com- 
mander prevails, or that of the officers next him in rank and dignity, The ma- 
jor- generals, being poſſeſſed of. ſo much diſtinct juriſdiction, began to eſtabliſh a 


ſeparate title to power, and had rendered themſelves formidable to the Protector 


himſelf; and for this inconvenience, tho' he had not foreſeen it, he well knew, 
before it was too late, to provide a proper remedy. Claypole, his fon in law, 
who poſſeſſed entirely his confidence, abandoned them to the pleaſure of the houſe: 


| and. tho“ the name was fill retained, dee eee BAI, nnn 


annihilate, the power of the major- generals. | | 
Ar laſt, a more formal motion was eee e e 3 


members, for inveſting the Protector with the dignity of King. This motion, at 


firſt, excited great diſorder, and divided the whole houſe into parties. The chief 
oppoſition eame from the uſual adherents of the Protector, the major- generals and 


ſuch officers as depended on them. Lambert, a man of deep intrigue and of great 


intereſt in the army, had long entertained the ambition of ſucceeding Cromwel in 


the ProteQorſhip; and he forefaw, if the Monarchy was ceftored, that heredi - 
, grep and the crown be tranſmitted to the poſterity 

of the prinee firſt elected. He pleaded, therefore, conſcienee; and exciting all 
thoſe civil and religious jealouſies againſt kingly government, which had been ſo 
induſtrioufly encouraged among the ſoldiers, and which ſerved them as a pretence 
for ſo many violences, he formed a numerous and a ſtill more n — 
againſt tbe motion. 

On the other hand, MA eas wit 
ticularly devoted to the Protector, and who hoped, by ſo acceptable a meaſure, to 
pay court to the prevailing authority. Many perſons alſo, attached to their coun- 


try, deſpaired of ever being able to ſubvert the preſent illegal oſtabliſhmept, and 
vVere defirous, by fixing it on antient foundations, to induce the Protector, from 


views of his own ſafety, to pay a regard to the antient laws and liberties-of the 
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kingdom. Even the Royaliſts imprudently joined in the ſame meaſure; and h. II. 
hoped, that, when the queſtion regarded only perſons, not forms of government. 
no one would any longer ballance between the antient royal family, and an ignoble Crown of- 
uſurper, who, by blood, treaſon and perfidy, had made his way to the throne. _ to 


The bill was voted by a conſiderable majority ; and a committee was appointed ©” 


to reaſon with the Protector, nenen eee 
againſt accepting fo hberal an offer, | 


Tut conference laſted for dt days. The eee a al the 0 Ag. 
ſtatutes and cuſtoms of England were founded on the {uppvlirion of regal au- 
thority, and could not, without extreme violence, be adjuſted do any other 
form of government: That a Protector, except during the minotity of a Kings 
was a name utterly unknown to the laws; and no mag was acquainted: with the 
extent or limits of his authority: That if it was attempted. to define every part 
of his juriſdiction, many years, if not ages, would be required for the execution 
of ſo complicated a work ; if the whole power of the King were at once transſer- 
red to him, the queſtion was plainly about a name, and the preference was undif- 
putably due to the antient title: That the Engliſi conſtitution was more anxious 
concerning the form of government than concerning the birthright of the firſt ma 
giſtrare, and had provided, by am expreſs law of Henry VII. for the ſecurity of 
thoſe who act in deftnce of the King in being, by whatever means he might have 
acquired poſſeſſion : That it was extremely the intereſt of all-his Highneſs's friends 
to ſeek the ſhelter of this ſtatute ; and even the people in general were deſirous of. 
ſuch a ſettlement, and in all juries were with great difficulty induced to give their 
verdict in favour of a Protector: That the great ſource of all the late commotions, 
had been the jealouſy of liberty; and that a Republic, together with a Protector, 
had been eſtabliſhed in order to provide farther ſecurities for the freedom of the 
Conſtitution ; but that by experience the remedy had been found inſufficient; even 
dangerous and pernicious;, ſince every undeterminate powers ſuch as that of a Pro- | 


tector, muſt be arbitrary; and e e e 
and inclination of the people: 


Taz difficulty conſiſted not in perſwading Cromwel. He was: da clenchy con- 
viaced of the ſolidity of theſe reaſonings ; and his inclination, as well as judge 
ment, was entirely on che ſide of the committee. But how-to bring over the 
army to the fame way of thinking was the queſtion.” The oſſice of King had been 
painted to them in ſuch horrible colours, that there were go hopes of reconciling 
them ſuddenly, to it, even tho beſtowed upon their general, to whom they were 
ſo much devoted. A contradiction, open and direct, to all paſt profeſſions, would 
make them paſs, in the eyes of the whole nation, for 3 


crites, 
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Chap, Ir crites, inliſted by no other than mercenary motives in the 40 of the moſt per. 


1657. 


fidious traitor. Prineiples, ſuch as they were, had been encouraged in them by 
every coplideration human and divine; and tho' it was eaſy, where intereſt con- 


| curred, to deceive them by the thinneſt diſguiſes, it might be found dangerous at 


once to pull off the maſque, and ſhow them in a full light the whole crime and 


| deformity of their conduct. Suſpended between theſe fears and his own moſt ar- 


dent deſires, Cromwel protracted the time, and ſeemed ſtill ro oppoſe the reaſon. 
$ of the committee; in hopes, that by atifice he might be_able to reconcile 
5 e refractory minds of the ſoldiers to his new dignity. 2 
Waits the Protector argued ſo much i in contradiction both to e judgment 
and inclination, it is no wonder, that his elocution, always confuſed, embar. 
raſſed, and unintelligible, ſhould be involved in tenfold darkneſs, and diſcover 


no Slimmering of common ſenſe or reaſon. An exact account of this conference 


remains, and may be regarded as a great curioſity. The members of the com- 
mittee, in their reaſonings, diſcover judgment, knowledge, elocution: Lord 


Broghill in particular exerts himſelf on this memorable occaſion. But what a 
4 contraſte when we paſs to the Protector's replies ! A After ſo ſingular a manner 
; does nature diſtribute her talents, that, in a nation abounding with ſenſe and 


learning,” a man, "who, 'by fuperior perſonal merit alone, had miade his way to 


ſupreme digoity, and Had even obliged the Parliament to make him an of- 


fer of the crown, was yet incapable of expreſſing himſelf on this occaſion, but 


in a manner which a Peaſant « of the moſt ordinary capacity would juſtly be 
alkamey and . 


1 E557 © was 
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We ſhall produce any paſſage at random: For his diſcourſe is all of a piece. I confeſs, for it 

„ behoves me to deal plainly with you, I muſt confeſs, I would ſay, I hope, I may be underſtood id 
this, for indeed I mult be tender what I ſay to ſuch an audience as this ; I ſay, I would be under. 
he Rood, that in this argument I do not make parallel between men of a Jifferent mind and a Parlia- 


8 ment, ' which ſhall have their deſires. - I know there is no compariſon, nor can it be urged upon 


„me, that my words have the leaſt colour that way, becauſe the Parliament ſeems to give liberty u 


ot me to ſay any thing to you ; as that, that is a tender of my humble reaſons and judgment and 


* opinion to them; and if 1 think they are ſuch and will be ſach to them, and are faithful ferrant 
and wilkbe ſo to the ſupreme authority, and the legiſlative whereſoever it is: If I fay, I ſhould no 
« tel! you, knowing their minds to be ſo, I ſhould not be faithful, if J ſhould not tell you fo, to the 
end you may report x to the Parliament; I ſhall ſay ſomething for myſelf, ſor my on mind, | 
do profeſs it, I am not a man ſcrupulous about words of names of ſuch things I have not: But a 
„ have the word of God, and T hope I mall ever have it, for the rule of my cor ſeietee, for my in. 
«formations ; fo truly men that have been led in dark paths, thro' the providence and diſpenſation cf 
* God; je We a ty objected to'a man mem walk in the dark ot 
e 10 providence 
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Tus oppoſition, which Cromwel dreaded, was not that which came. from 

Lambert and his adherents, whom he now regarded as his capital enemies, and 
| whom he was reſolved, on the firſt occaſion, to deprive of all power and autho- 
ricy : It was that which he met with in his own family, and from, men, who, 
by intereſt as well as inclination, were the moſt devoted to him. Fleetwood had 
married his daughter: Deſhorough his ſiſter : Yet theſe penſons, aftuated by 
principle alone, could, by no perſwalion, artifice, or entreaty, be induced to 
conſent that their friend and patron ſhould be inveſted with regal dignity. They 
told him, that, if he accepted of the crown, they would inſtantly throw up their 


commiſſions, and never afterwards would have it in their power to ſerve him , : 


Colonel Pride procured a petition. againſt the office of King ſigned by a ma- 
jority of the officers, wha were in London and the neighbourhood. Several per- 
ſons, it was ſaid, had entered into an engagement to murder the Protector within 
a few hours after he ſhould have accepted the offer of the parliament. Some 


ſudden mutiny in the army was juſtly dreaded. And upon the whole, Cromwel, 


after the agony and perplexity of long doubt, was at laſt obliged to refuſe that 


crown, which the repreſentatives of. the nation, in the moſt ſolemn manner, had He reed it 


tendered to him. Moſt hiſtorians are inclined to blame his choice ; hut he m 
be allowed to be the beſt judge of his own ſituation. And in ſuch complica 


ſubjects, the alteration of a. very minute circumſtance, unknown to the ſpectator, 


will often be ſufficient. to caſt the ballance, and render a determination, which, 
in itſelf, may be uneligible, very prudent, or even abſolutely neceſſary to the actor. 

A bRHAM of prophecy, lord Clarendon mentions, which, he affirms, (and he 
muſt have known the truth) was univerſally talked of almoſt from the beginning 
of the civil wars, and long before Cromwel was ſa conſiderable a perſon as to beſtow 
upon it any degree of probability. In this prophecy it was foretold, that Cromwel 
ſhould be the greateſt man in England, and would nearly, but never would fully, 
mount the throne. Such a prepoſſeſſion probably aroſe from the heated imagina» 
tion either of himſelf or of his followers; and as it might be one cauſe of the 

Vol. VI. M Fo Brea 


providence does ſo diſpoſe. And tho' a man may impute his own ſolly and blindneſs to providence _ 
* knfully, yet it muſt be at my peril ; the caſe may be that it is the providence of God, that doth lead 


mer in darkneſs ; I muſt needs ſay, that T have had a greatdeal of experience of providence, and 
'* tho" it has no rule without or againſt the word, yet it is a very good expoſitor of the word in many 


© cales.” Conference at Whiteball. The great defeR in Oliver's ſpeeches conſiſts not in his want of ; 


clocution, but in bis want of ideas. The ſagacity of his actions, and the abſurdity of his diſcourſe, 
form the moſt prodigious contraſte that ever was known, The colleQion of all his ſpeeches, letters, 
{rrmons, (for he alſo wrote ſermons) would make a great ceriofity, and with a few exceptions might 
July pals for one of the moſt nonſenſical books in the world. 

* Thurloe, Vol. vi. p. 261. | 


Chap. II. 
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Chap. 11, great progreſs, which he had already made, it is not an unlikely _ which 
1657. may be aſſigned for his refuling at this time any further elevation. 

Tux Parliament, when the regal dignity was rejected by cone found 
themſelves obliged to retain the name of a Commonwealth and Protector; and 
as the government was hitherto a manifeſt uſurpation, it was thought proper to 
ſanckif) it by a ſeeming choice of the people and of their repreſentatives, 

Homble peti- Inſtead of the inſtrument of government, Which was the work of the general 
ny ad- Officers alone, an humble petition and advice was framed, and offered to the 
Protector by the Parliament, This was repreſented as the great baſis of the 
Republican eſtabliſhment, regulating and limiting the powers of each mem- 
ber of the conſtitution, and ſecuring the hberty of the people to the moſt re- 
mote poſterity. By this deed,” the authority of Protector was in ſome particy- 
lars enlarged: In others, it was confiderably diminiſhed.” He had the power of 
nominating his ſucceſſor ; he had a perpetual revenue aſſigned him, a million 
a year for the fleet and army, three hundred thouſand pounds for the civil go- 
vernment ; and he had the authority to name another houſe, who ſhould enjoy 
their ſeats during life, and exerciſe ſome functions of the former houſe of Peers, 
But he abandoned the power aſſumed in the intervals of Parliament, of framing 
laws with the conſent of his council; and he agreed, that no members of either 
houſe ſhould be excluded but by the confent of that houfe, of which they were 
members. War 8 articles were in oY main 1 . as in _ ene of 

government. e eee eee 
Tur — of anne cromoel had formerly ane as the moſt 
perfect work of human invention: He now repreſented it as a rotten plank, upon 
which no man could truſt Himſelf without finking. Even the Humble Petition 
and Advice, which he extolled in its turn, appeared fo lame and imperfect, that 
it was found” requiſite, this very ſeſſion, to mend it by a ſupplement; and after 
all, it may be regarded as a very crude and undigeſted model of government. 1: 
was, however, accepted for the deed of the whole people in the three united na. 
tions; and Cromwel, as if his power had juſt commenced from this popular 
conſent, was anew inaugurated | in Weltminſter-Hall, after the moſt folemn and 

| moſt pompous manner... 

26th of june. TMS Parliament having adjourned itſelf, the Protector deprived Lambert of = 
his commiſſions ; but ſtill allowed him a conſiderable penſion, of 2000 pounds # 
year, 38 a bribe for his future, peaceable depottwent. Lambert's authority in the 
army, to the great ſurprize of every body, was found immediately to expire with 
the lols of his commiſſion. Packer and ſome other officers, whom Cromwel ſuſ- 
pected, were alſo diſplaced. 


Ricyan?, 


— 
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Ricuaxp, eldeſt ſon. to the Protector, was brought to court, introduced into ** wh 
public buſineſs, and. henceforth regarded by many as his heir in the Protectorchip; 8 | 
cho Cromwel ſometimes employed the groſs artifice of flattering others with the k | 
hopes of the ſucceſſion. , Richard was, a perſon poſſeſſed of the molt peaceable, mn 

znoffenſiye, unambitious character; and had hitherto lived cantentedly in the i 
country on a ſmall eſtate, which his wife had brought him. The little activity, 
which he diſcovered, was always exerted. to beneficent purpoſes: At the time of 
che King's trial, he had fallen on his knees before his father, and had conjured him, 
by all the ties of duty and humanity, to ſpare the life of that Monarch, 

Crowe had two daughters unmarried :. One of them he now gave to the 
glandſon and heir of his great friend, the earl of Warwick, with whom he had, in 
every fortune, preſerved an uninterrupted . intimacy, and correſpondence, ; The i 
other he married, to the. viſcount Falconbrige, of a family, formerly deyoted to 
the royal party. He was, very ambitiqus, of forming connexions with the no- | | 
bility 3 and it was one chief motive of his deſiting the title of; King, chat he 
might replace every thing in its natural order, and reſtore. to the antient families, 
that cruſt and honour, of which he now. found himſelf obliged; for his own pre 
ſryarion, to deprive them. A ol eee eee e 

e +6 1 a Tx er REY „M hi i ARG Oe 

Tur Parliament was again aſſembled ; conſiſting, as in the times of monarehy, 1658. 
of two houſes, the commons and the other houſe. Cromwel, during the interval, 20th of Jens. 
had ſeat writs to his houſe of peers, which conſiſted of ſixty members. They gk 
were compoſed, of five or ſix antient peers, of. ſeveral . gentlemen, of fortune and 
diſtintion, and of ſome, officers who. had. riſen from the meaneſt profeſſions. 

None of the antient peers, however, would deign.to accept a ſeat, which they 
mult ſhare with ſuch companions. as were aſſigned. them. The Protector endea- a 
voured at firſt to maintain the appearance of a legal magiſtrate, He removed the 
guards from the door of both houſes ; But ſoon, found, how, incompatible, liberty 
is with military uſurpations. By bringing ſo great a, number of his friends and 
adherents into the other houſe, he had loſt the majority among the national re- 
preſentatives, In conſequence of a clauſe in the Humble Petition and Advice, the 
commons aſſumed a power of re admitting thoſe members, whom the council had 
tormeriy excluded. Sir Arthur Hazelrig and ſome others, whom Cromwel had 
created lords, rather choſe to take their ſeats with the commons. An unconteſt- 
able majority now declared themſelves againit the Protector ; and they refuſed to 
acknowledge the juriſdiction of that other houſe, which he had eſtabliſhed. Even 
the validity of the Humble Petition and Advice was queſtioned ; as being voted by 
« Parliament, which lay under force, and which was deprived by military violence | 
M 2 | of 
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Chap. I. of a confiderable nomber of its members. The Protector, dreading combinations 
4 2%® © between the Parkanient and the malecontents in the army: was reſolved to allow to 
| ©* Teifor&for the forming any conſpiracy againſt him; andwith great expreſſions of 
1 4th of Febru- Anger and difpleafure;” he diſſolved the Parliament. When urged by Fleetwood 
a Yo and others of his friends not to precipitate himfelf into this raſh one rep he wore 
ap paar re Vor that they ſhould not ſit a mornent longer. 
1 PFutst diſttactions ut home were not able to take oF the Proteftor's attention 
$ dom fortigh affairs; and in all is meaſutes he procerded with equal vigour ani 
enterprize, 48 if ſecure of the duty and attachment of all the three Kingdoms. His 
alliance with Sweden heRill' ſupported; and he endeavoured to aſſiſt that crown in 
its ſuceetiful enterpries, for redueing all irs neighbours to ſubjection, and rendering 
= itſelf abſotately wilter of the Baltie. As ſoon as Spain declared war againſt him, he 
: conchitkd a Peate ant an allianee With Prance, and united hum ſotf in afl his coun- 
cils with that potent and ambitious kingdom. Spain, having Tong: courted in 
vain che friendſhip of the 'ſucceſsfut uſurper, was reduced at laſt to apply to the 
um ſortunate Prince. Charlies formed a league with Philip, removed his ſmalt court 
to Bruget in the Low Countries; and raifed four regiments of his own ſubjects, 
whom he employed an the-Spaniſh ſervice. The Duke of Tork, who: had; with 
great applauſe; ſerved ſome campaigns in the French army, and who had merited 
the particulav eſteem of Marſunl Turenne, now joined his brother, and continued 
to ſeek military experienee under Don John of Auſtria and the Prince of 'Conde. 


Taz ſcheme of foreign politics; adopted by the Protector, was highly impru- 

: dent, but was ſuitable bo that magnemimity and enterprise, with which be was ſo 
fgnally endowed. He was particularly defirous of conqueſt and dominion on the 
Continen©*4" and hedent over into Flanders ſix thouſand men under Reynolds, 
who joined the French army commanded by Turenne. Ir the former campaign, 
Mardyke 'was taken,” and put into their hands. Early this campaign, Hege was 
hid. to Dunkirk ; and when the Spaniſh army advanced to relieve it, the 
combined atthies'of France and England marched out of their. treaches, and 
ps, the” 8 Dunes, 'where the Spaniards were een defeated Te 

* He aſpired ages aa Lack a AA hives; 9 
Oliver Cronrwet He alſo endeavoured to get poſſeilion of Bremen, | 'Thurlde, Vol. vi. p. 478. 

+ It was remarked by the pretended ſaints of that time, that the battle was fought on a day which 
was held for a faſt in London, ſo that as Fleetwood ſaid (Thurtoe, Vol. vii. p. ugg.) While we were 
praying, they were fighting ; and the Lord hath given a ſignal anſwer, The Lord has not only owned 
us in our work there, but in our waiting upon him in a way of prayer, which is indeed our old expe- 


rienced approved way in all fireights and difficulties. Cromwel's letter to Blake and Oe his 
brave- 
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The valour of the Engliſh was much retmarked on this occaſion. Dankirk, Ch 
being ſoon after ſurrendered, was by agreement delivered to Cromwel. Hh os. 
committed the--goverament of that important place to Lockart, a Scotſman taken. 
of ability, who-had married ee _ * ane the con 
France. 1 

Tars in was ghee oy the Pets th cutly of ebaining 
farther advantages: He waz, refolved to concert meaſures with the French court 
for the final conqueſt} and partition/of.the Low Countries . Had he lived much 
longer, and maintained his authority in England, ſo chimericalor, rather ſo.dao- 
gerous a project, would certainly, have been reduced to execution. And this, firſt 
and principal ſtep towards Univerſal Monarchy, which France, during a whole 
century, has neyer yet been able, by, an infinite expence of blood. and treaſure, 
fully to effectuare; had at once been e hl by BK. de „ vo- 
Kkilful politics of Crom We. 7 Fit 

Dvzms theſe tranſactions, great 8 of ava friend®ip and; re- 
gard paſſed between the French King and the Protector. Lord Falconbrige, 
Cromwel's ſon· in · law, was ſent over to Louis, then in the camp before Dunkirk : 
and was received with the ſame regard, which is uſdally paid to foreign princes 
by the French court +. © Mazarine ferit to London his nephew, Mancini, along 
with the Duke of Crequi; and expreſſed hi regret, that his urgent affairs 
ſhould deprive him of the honour, e dee, TOY ee in 
perſon, his teſpects to the greateſt; man in che world 4. tt 

Txz Protector reaped little farisfaQion from the * Ah arms A cb 
The ſituation in which he ſtood at home kept him in perpethal uneaſineſs and in- 
quietude. Hain adminifiation, ſo\expenvs both by. gs enterprizes and ſe- 
brave admiral, 6 reqarkabls for the fame {pirit, Tharloe, Yol. iv. p. 744 You have, ſays be, a I 


verily believe and am am perſuaded, a plentiful lock of prayers going for you daily; ſent vp by the ſo⸗ 
bereſt and mt approved winifters and chriſtians in this nation,” and ot ſome dif- 


couragements, very much wreftling of ſaith-for you, which are t ur, andi I truſt vi be to you; at- 


ter of great encouragement. But notwithſtanding all this, it wilt be- e yon J to * 
up ourſelves and all our affairs to the diſpoſition of our all- wiſe Father, not only out of prero- 


gative, but becauſe of his goodneſs, wiſdom and truth, ought to be reſigned anto by his creatures, eſ- 
pecially thoſe, who-are e ** dr. 
* Thurloe, Vol, l. p. 764-15 % 
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56 HISTORY GREAT/BRITATN. 
cret intelligence, had exhauſted his revenue, and involved him in a conſiderable 


debt. The Royaliſts, he heard, had renewed their; conſpiracies, for a general 


inſurrection ; and Ormond was ſecretly, come over with à view of concerting 


0 meaſures ſor the execution of this project. Lord Fairfax, Sir William Waller, 


and many heads of the Preſbyterians, had ſecretly entered into the engagement: 
Even the army was infected with the general ſpirit of diſcontent, and ſome ſud. 
den and dangerous eruption was every moment to be dreaded from them. No 
hopes remained, after his violent breach with the laſt Parliament, chat he would 
ever be able to eſtabliſn, with general conſent, a legal ſettlement, or temper the 
military with the mixture of any civil authority. All his arts and policy were ex- 
hauſted ; and having ſo often, by fraud and falſe pretences, deceived every ban. 
and almoſt every iadiyidual, he could no longer hope, by repeating the ſame 
profeſſions, to meet with equal confidence and nnn 
Howzves zealous the Royaliſts, their conſpiracy took, not effect: Willis ail. 
covered the whole to the Protector. Ormond was obliged to fly, and he deemed 


himſelf fortunate to have eſcaped ſo vigilant an adminiſtration. Great number: 


were thrown into priſon, An high court of juſtice was anew erected for. the trial 
of ſuch of the criminals, whole guilt was moſt apparent, Notwithſtanding : che te⸗ 
cognition of his authority by the 14ſt Parliament, the Protector could not, as yet, 
truſt to an unbyaſſed jury. Sir Henry Slingſby, Dr. Heuet, were condemned and 
beheaded. Mordaunt, brother to the earl of Peterborow, very narrowly eſcaped, 
The numbers for his condemnation and his acquital were equal; and juſt as the 
ſentence was pronounced in his favour, colonel Pride, who was reſolved to con- 
demn him, came into the court. Aſhton, Storey, and Beſtley were hanged | in dif- 
ferent ſtreets of the city. 


Tur conſpiracy of the Millenarians i in the army ſtruck Cromwel with ill greater 
apprehenſions, Harriſon and the other diſcarded officers-of that, party could not 
remain at reſt. _ Stimulated equally by revenge, by ambition, and by conſcience, 
they ſtill harboured in their mind ſome deſperate project; and there wanted not 
officers in the army, who, from like motives, were diſpoſed to ſecond all their un- 
dertakings. The Levellers and Agitators had been encouraged by Crom wel to in- 

ter pole with their advice in all political deliberations ; and he had even pretended 
to honour many of them with his moſt intimate friendſbip, while he conducted his 
daring enterprizes againſt the King and the Parliament. It was an uſual practice with 
him, in order to familiarize himſelf the more with the Agitators, who were com- 
monly corporals or ſerjeants, to take them to hed with him, and there, after pray- 


ers and exhortations, to diſcuſs together their projects and n political as 
8 - well 
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well as religious. Having aſſumed the dignity of Protector, he excluded tom from Chap. II. 
all his councile, and had neither leiſure nor inclination to indulge them any farther * 
in their wonted familiarities. Among thoſe who were enraged at this alteration was 

Sexby ; an active Agitator, who now employed againſt him all that reſtleſs induſtry | 
which had formerly been exerted in his favour. He even went ſo far as to enter 

into a negotiation with Spain; and Cromwel, who knew the diſtempers of the 

army, was juſtly afraid of ſome mutiny, wc a day, an 1 an inſtant, 

might provide leaders. 

Or aſſaſſinations likewiſe he was Cas from the add Hs, which 

actuated the foldiers. Sindercome had undertaken to murder him; and by the moſt 

unaccountable accidents, had hitherto been prevented from executing his bloody 

purpoſe. His deſign was diſcovered ; but the Protector could never find the 

bottom of the enterprize, nor detect any of his accomplices. He was tried by a 

jury; and notwithſtanding: the general odium attending that crime, notwith- 

ſanding the clear and full proof of his guilt, fo little conviction prevailed of the 

Proteor's right to the ſupreme government, it was with the utmoſt difficulty T 

that this conſpirator was condemned. When every thing was prepared for his 

execution, he was round dead from Pen as is Wc which he had volun- 

tarily taken. ; ec 

Tus Protector might better have ſopported thoſe — 5 ad apprehenſions, which = 

the public diſtempers occaſioned, had he enjoyed any domeſtic ſatisfaction, or 0 
poſſeſſed any cordial friend of his own family, in whoſe befor he could ſafely have 
unloaded his anxious and. corroding « Cares, But F leerwood, his ſon-in-law, actu- 

ated with the wildeſt zeal, began to eſtrange himſelf from him and was enraged to 

diſcover, that Cromwel, in all his enter prizes, had entertained ' views of Promoting 

his own grandeur, more than of encouraging piety and religion, of which he 

made ſuch fervent profeſſions. His eldeſt daughter, married to Fleetwood, had 

adopted republican principles ſo vehement, that ſhe could not with patience be- 

hold power lodged in a ſingle perſon, even in her indulgent father. His other 

daughters were no leſs prejudiced in favour of the royal cable; and regretted 

the violences and iniquities, into which, they thought, their family had ſo un- 

happily been tranſported.” But above all, the fickneſs of Mrs. Claypole, his pecu- 

lar favourite, a lady endued with every humane virtue and amiable-accompliſh- 

ment, depreffed his anxious mind, and' poiſoned all his enjoyments. She had en- 

terrained an high regard for Dr. Hever, lately executed; and being refuſed his par- 

don, the melancholy of her e man by her mgmt oben body, had 


+ Thurloe, Vol. iv. p. 53. | TS 
prompted 
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and haynted him in every ſcene of buſineſs or repoſe. Each action of his life be- 


He wore armour under his cloaths, and farther ſecured himſelf by offenſive wea· 


_ vights together in the ſume chamber: And he never let it be known beforehand 


Sickneſs of 


the Protector. 


reſting his title on no principle, civil or religious, his power he found to depend on 


him: With a pfercing and anxious eye he ſurveyed every face, to which he waz not 


£ 5 
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** 
4 


; prompted: ber to-lament-to her father all bis/ſanguinary- meaſayes, nei 
to compunQion for thoſe heinous crimes, into which his fatal amhition had betray. 
ed him, Her death, O_o = ere ee gd 
e 1 "Re 8 


A compoſure of mind was now for ever er fied "aA the Protector: ke found. 
chatthe grandeur, which he had attained, with ſo much guilt and courage, could 
not enſure him that tranquillity, which it belongs to virtue alone and moderation 
fally to aſcertain. Overwhelmed with the load of public affairs, dreading perpety- 
ally ſome fatal accident in his diſtempered government, ſeeing nothing around him 
but treacherous friends or enraged enemies, poſſeſſing the confidence of no party, 


ſo delicate a poize of factions and intereſts, as the ſmalleſt event was able, without 
any preparation, in a moment to overturn. Death too, which, with fac! Cigna 
intrepidity, he had braved in the field, being inceſſantly threatened by the poniardi 
of fanatical or intereſted aſſaſſins, was ever preſent to his terrified apprehenſions, 


trayed the terrors under which he labouted. The aſpect of ſtrangers was uneaſy to 


daily accuſtomed. He never' moyed a ſtep without ſtrong guards attending kim : 


pons, a ſword, falchion, and piſtols, which he always carried about him. He te- 
turned from no place by the direct road, or by the ſame way which he went. Every 


journey he perſormed with hurry and precipitation. Seldom he ſlept above three 


wheat chamber he intended to chooſe, nor entruſted himſelf in any, which was not 
provided with backdoprs, at which ſentinels were carefully placed. Society terri- 
fied him, while he reflected on his numerous, unknown, and implacable enemies : 
Solitude aſtoniſhed him, b ane nnen * e des ſo ne- 
ceſſary for his ſecurity.” t ON 


His body n eee en bean tobe abel, 
and bis health ſeemed: very ſenfibly to decline. He was ſeized with, a flow fever, 
which changed iato a tertian-ague. For the ſpace of a week, no dangerous ſymp- 
toms. appeared z. and in the intervals of the fits he was able to walk abroad. At 
length, the fever encreaſed, and he himſelf began to entertain ſome thoughts of 
death, and to caſt his eye towards that future exiſtence, whoſe idea had once been 
intimately preſent to him; tho? ſince, in the hurry of affairs and the ſhock of wars 
and factions, it had, no donde Bes conſiderably obliterated, He aſked Goodwin, 

© 3 ; . one 
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one of is preachers, if the dodtrine was true, that the elect could never fall or 
ſuffer 2 final reprobation, _ ** 6” more certain,” replied the preacher. 

" Then am I Gl, W For Tam fure chat once I was in a 

«« ſtate of grace.” ads. 

Hs phyſicians \ were ſenſible of the perilous condition, to which his Pr OE 
had reduced him: But his chaplains, by their prayers, viſions, and revelations, ſo 
buoyed up his hopes, that he began to believe his life out of all danger. A fayour- 

able anſwer, it was pretended, had been returned by heaven to the petitions of all 
the godly ; and he relied on their affeverations much more than on the opinion of 
the moſt experienced phylicians, © © T cell you,” he cried with confidence to the 
latter, I Hall not die of this diſtemper: Tam well aſſured of my recovery. It 
« is promiſed by the Lord, not only to my ſupplications, but alſo to that of men 
* who hold a ftrifter commerce and more intimate correſpondence with him, Ye 
« may have ſxeill in your profeſſion; but nature can do more than all the phyſicians 
jn the world, and God is far above nature +.” Nay, to ſuch a degree of madneſs 
did their enthuſiaſtic aſſurances mount, that upon a faſt day, which was obſeryed, on 
his account, both at Hampton Court and at Whitehall, they did not fo much pray 


for his health, as give thanks for the undoubted pledges, which they had received 


of his recovery. He himſelf was overheard offering up bis addreffes to heaven; 
and fo far had the illuſions of fanaticiſin prevailed over the plaineſt dictates of na- 
rural morality, that he aſſumed more the character of a mediator, in interceding 
for his people, than that of a criminal, whoſe atrocious violation of. ſocial duty 
had, from every tribunal, human and divine, merited the ſevereſt vengeance. . 


Mzanwnile all the ſymptoms began to wear a more fatal aſpect; and the 
phyſicians were obliged to break filence, and to declare that the Protector could 
not ſurvive the next fir, with which he was threatened. The council was alarmed. 
A deputation was fent to know his will with regard to his ſucceſſor... His ſenſes were 
gone, and he could not now expreſs his intentions. They aſked. him whether he 
did not mean, that his eldeſt ſon, Richard, ſhould ſucceed him in the ProteRorſhip, 
A ſimple affirmative was, or ſeemed to be extorted from him. Soon after, on the 3d 
of September, that very day, which he had always conſidered as the molt. fortynate 
to him, he expired. A violent tempeſt, which immediately ſucceeded his = 


* 


ſerved as a  ſubje&t of diſcourſe to the vulgar. His partizans, as well as his oppo- © 


nents, were fond of remarking this event; and each of them 'endeavoured, 07 
forced inferences, to interpret it as confirmation of their particular prejudices.” - 


Taz writers, attached to the memory of this wonderful perfon, make his cha 4 nd cha 


racter, with regard to abilities, bear the air of the moſt extravagant panegytie : r 
His enemies form ſuch a repreſentation of his moral qualities as debe the molt 


8 Bates: See alſo Thurloe, Vol. vii, p 355, 416, 
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FOE 11, virulent invective. Both of them, it muſt be confeſſed, are ſupported by uch bie 
| 1658 Circumſtances in his conduct and fortune as beſtow on their repteſentation a wer air 
8 of probability, *, What can be more extraordinary,” it is ſaid®, ** than that a per 
IS ©. of private birth and education, no fortune, no eminent qualities of body, mw 
«have ſometimes, nor ſhining talents of mind, which have often raiſed men to the 
© "higheſt dignities, ſhould have the courage to attempt and the abilities to execute 
ſo extraordinary a deſign, as the ſubverting one of the moſt antient and beſt eſtab. 
„ liſhed Monarehies in the world? That he ſhould have the power and boldneſs to 
* put his Prince and maſter to an open and infamous death ? Should baniſh that nu- 
merous and ſtrongly allied family ? Cover all theſe temerities under a ſeeming obe- 
dience to a Parliament, in whoſe ſervice he pretended to be retaĩned ? Ttample 
tob upon that Parliament in their turn, and ſcornfully expel them ſo ſoon as they 
gave him ground of diſſatisfaction ? Erect in their place the dominion of the 
„ ſaints, and gave reality to the maſt viſionary idea, which the heated i imagination 
* of any ſanatic was ever able to entertain? Suppfeſs again that monſter in its in 
fancy, and openly ſet up himſelf above all things that ever were called ſovercign 
in England? Overcome firſt all his enemies by arms, and all his friends after- 
* Wards by artifice ? Serve all parties patiently for a while, and command them 
* victoriouſly at laſt ? Over-run each corner of the three nations, and ſubdue with 
4 equal felicity, both rhe riches of the ſouth, and the poverty of the north ? Bc 
* feared and courted by all foreign Princes, and be adopted a brother to the gods 
* of the earth? Call together Parliaments with a word of his pen, and ſcatter 
them again with the breath of his mouth? Reduce to ſubjection a warlike and 
* diſcontented nation, by means of a mutinous army? Command a mutinous army 
by means of ſeditious and factious officers ? Be humbly and daily petitioned, 
that he would be pleaſed, at the rate of millions a year, to be hired as maſter of 
« thoſe who had hited him before to be their ſervant ? Have the eſtates and lives 
* of three nations as much at his diſpoſal as was once the little inheritance of his 
father, and be as noble and Uberal in the ſpending of them? And laſtiy (for 
there is no end of enumerating every particular of his glory) with one word be- 
3 2 all this power and ſplendor to his poſterity. ?, Dye poſſeſſed of peacc at 
home and triumph abroad? Be buried among kings, and wich more than te- 
1 gal ſolemalty? And leave a name behind him not to be viſhed but with 
FR s the Whole world; Which as it was. 600 little for his praiſe, © micht it have 
1 e heen for his conqueſts, if the ſhort line of his mortal we aa ane 
« out to the extent of his immortal deſigns?” | 
My intention is not to disfigure this picture, en by ſo 0 ae ] 
mall only endeavour to remove from it ſomewhat of the marvellous; a-circum- 


* Cowley's Diſcourſes : This paſſage is altered in ſome particulars from the original, 
: I 
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ſtance which, on all occaſions, gives much ground for doubt and ſuſpicion. It Ita.” | 


ſeems to me, that the eireumſtance of Cramwel's liſe, in wWbich his abilities are 
principally diſcovered, is his riſing from a private tation, in oppoſition to ſo many 

vals, ſo much advanced before him, to a bigh command and authority in the 
army. His great courage, his Ggnal military talents, his eminent dexterity and 
addreſs were all requiſite for this important acquiſition. Yet will not this promo- 
tion appear the effect of ſupernatural abilities, when we conſider, that Fairfax him- 


{elf, a private gentleman, who had not the advantage of a ſeat in Parliament, had, 


thro! che fame Reps, attained even à ſuperior rank, and, if endued with common 
capacity and penetration, had been able to retain it. To ãncite ſuch an army to re- 
bellion againſt the Parliament, required no uncommon art or induſtry: Lo have 


kept them in obedience had been the mare difficult enterpriae. When the breach 


was once formed between the military and civil powers, a ſupreme and abſolute 
authority, from that moment. is devalved on tha general 3 and if he is afterwards 
pleaſed to employ artifice or pplicy, it may be regarded, an moſt occaſions, as 
great condeſcenſion, if not as a ſuperfluous caution. That Comwel was ever able 
really to blind or over · reach, either the King or the Republicans; does not appear: 
As they poſſeſſed no means. of reſiſting the force under his command, they were 
glad to temporize with him, and, by ſeeming to be deceived; wait for opportonities 
of freeing themſelves from his dominion. If he ſeduced: the military fanatics, it 
is to be conſidered, that their intereſt and his evidently concurred, chat their igno- 
rance and low educition expoſed them to the groſſeſt impoſition, and that he him- 
ſelf was at bottom as frantic an enthuſiaſt as the worſt of them, and, in order to 


obtain their confidence, needed but to diſplay thoſe: vulgar and ridiculous. habits, 


which he had early acquired, and on which he fer ſo high a value, An army is 


ſo forcible, and at the ſame time ſo coarſe a weapon, that any hand which wields 


it, may, without much dexterity, ia any A and Ov aa 
ia human ſociety. 


Tur domeſtic aſcites of Cromwel, tho eee e 


conducted without any plan either of liberty or arbitrary power: Perhaps, his diffi- 
cult ſituation admitted of neither. His foreign enterprises, tho full of iatrepidity, 
were pernicious to national intereſt, and ſeem more the reſult of impetuous fury 
or narrow prejudices,” than of cool foreſight and deliberation. An eminent per- 
ſonage, however, he was in many reſpeAs, and even à ſuperior genius; but un- 
equaſ and irregular in his operations. And tho* not defectiye in any talent, ex- 
cept that of elocution, the abilities, which in him were moſt admirable, and which 
moſt contributed to his marvellous ſucceſs, were the magnanimous reſolution of 
his enterprizes, and his peculiar dexterity in IR the 9 * prac- 
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| deere el as of ambition: not is 1 ſee, how the various factions 


. ſhe heard, exclaimed, that her ſon was murdered ; and was never ſatisfied that 
be was aliye if th e did not receive frequent viſits from bim. She was a decent 
woman; n a by ber tm jogality and induftry had raiſed and educated a numerous 


1 his royal revenues, . his mother's death, who 
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Ir we ſurvey the moral character of Cromwel with that indulgence, which is due 
to the blindneſs and infirmities of the human ſpecies, we ſhall not be inclined to 
Joad his memory with ſuch violent reproaches as thoſe which his enemies 
throw upon it. Amidſt the paſſion and prejudices of that time, that he ſhould pre. 
fer the parliamentary to the royal cauſe, will got appear very extraordinary; ſince, 
Even at preſent, many men of ſenſe and knowledge are diſpoſed to think, that the 

queſtion with regard to the juſtice of the quarrel may be regarded as very doubt- 
fat and ambigtic The murder of the King, the moſt atrocious of all: his actions, 
as to him coe rect under a mighty cloud of republican and fanatical illuſions; and 
i is not impoſſible; chat he might believe it; as many others did, the moſt merito- 
rious action, hich he could perform. His ſubſequent ufurpation was the effect 


A 


And upon the whole, his character does not appear more dads Lp un- 
uſual by the mixture of fo much abfurdity with ſo much penetration; than by bis 
tempering ſuch violent ambition and ſuch enraged nen withe FOES ___ 
b nee abi dane 


" Cromwen "way in the nts: W e r of his age when he died. He was of a ro- 
buſt frame of body, and of a manly, tbo” not an agreeable aſpect. He left only 
two, ſons, Richard and Henry, and three daughters ; one married to general Fleet- 
F wood, another to, Jord Falcoubrige, a a third to lord Rich. His father died when 
he was young... His mother lived tit a after] he was Protector; and, c to her 
orders, he buried her With great pomp in Weſtminſter Abbey. She'could not be 


perſuaded, that his power or. perſon was ever in ſecurity. At every noiſe, which 


family upon af mall fortune She had even been obliged to ſet up a brewery at 
| Huntington, which the 3 to good advantage. Hence Cromwel, in the 
inveCtives of chat age, Is often ſtigmatized with the name of the Brewer. Lud- 
low, by. way. of, inſult, mentions the great acceſſion, which he would receive to 
| polleſſed a ſointure of fixty 
pounds a. year pon his eftate. She was of a gobd family, of the hame of Stuart; 
1 N allied, as is by ſome . ta the * family, - | 
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time and ſuc ſeemed every day to become more uncertain | $. 
His friends the moſt cloſely. connected with him, em ap 4 moſt 


and his 
truſted, were entering into cabals againft his authority ; and with all bis pehet 
tion into the characters of men, be could not find any. miniſters, op 155 
could rely. Men of ſtrict probity Aud honour, he knew, would not ſubmit to be 
juſſruments of an uſurpation, violent and illegal W po were free from the 


reſtraint of principle, might betray, for | intereſt, thit cauſe, in which, from no bet- 
ter motives, they had inliſted themſelves. Ke thoſe, on ehen he conferred any 
favour, never eſteemed the recompence ſufficient for the ſacrifices, which they mage 
to obtain it; ; Whoever was refuſed any demand, Juſtified his anger by the fpecions 
colours of conſcience and of duty. Such difficulties ſurrounded. the Protector, thar 
his dyiag at ſo critical a time, is, deemed by many the moſt foffunate circumſtane 
that ever attended bim ; and 1 it was chought, . © al his cout: E and Ubxterity, 
could not much == have extended his uſurped admiiniftrdtion.” ; SOT aol! 
Bur. when, that potent band. was removed, which conducted che ge ermment, 
every, one expected a, ſudden Aiffolution of the vnweildy and gel ted fabric. 
Richard, 3 young man 9 of no. experience, educated in the county, Trp ren to a 
retired life, unacquainted with the officers and unknown to them,” "febgmment- 
ed by no military exploits, endeared by no familiarities, coul mol Mog it Was 
thought, maintain that authority, which his father had'acquired by ſo many valor- 
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| Chap. III. ous atchievements, and. ſuch ſignal ſucceſſes. And when it was obſerved, FO he 
658. poſſeſſed only the virtues. of private life, which. in his ſituation were fo many vices; 
that indolence, . incapacity, irreſolutiog attended: his facility and good nature; the 

various hope of mea were excited by. the expectation. of ſome great event or revo. 

8 lution: For ſome time, however, the public was. diſappointed in this opinion. The 


N ia knowleged council recognized. the ſucceſſion of Richard: Fleetwood, in whoſe favour, it was 


Protector. 


1 ſuppoſed, Cromwel had formerly made a will, rengunced all-claim or ptetenſion to 
TH the Protectorſhip: Henty, Richard's brother who: governed Ireland with great 


popularity, enſured him the obedience of chat kingdom: Monk, whoſe authority 
was well eſtabliſhed in Scotland, being much attached to his family, immediately 
proclaitned | the new Protector: The army, every where, the fleet, ack 
his title: Above ninety addreſſes, from the counties: and moſt conſiderable corpora- 
tions, congratulated him on his-acceſſion, in all the terms of dutiful allegitnce: 
F oreign miniſters were forward, i in paying him the uſual compliments: And Rich- 
ard, whoſe moderate, unambitious character, never would have led him to contend 
for empire, was tempted. to accept of ſo rich a ſucceſſion, which eee to * 
tendered to him, by the conſent of Ann 
Ir was found neceſſary to call 2 Parliament, in order to furniſh topics, b 908 
| for the : ordinary adminiſtration, and for fuſfilling thoſe engagements With foreign 
| AParliament Princes, particularly Sweden, into which the laſt Protector had entered. In hopet 
of obtaining great influence on elections, the antient right was reſtored to all the 
ſmall burroughs; and the counties were allowed no more than their accuſtomed 
1659. members. The Houſe of Peers or the other Houſe conſiſted ene ee poke 
who had been nominated” by Oliver. 7 


2th of Janu- Aur the Commons, at firſt, ligned without befication | an angie: not to "ot 
ary. the preſent government. They next proceeded to examine the Humble Perition 
and Advice; and after great oppolition and many vehement diſputes, it was, at 
laſt, with much difficulty, carried by the court-party to confirm it. An acknow- 
legeinent too of the authority of the other Houſe was extorted from them; tho 
it was relolved not to treat this houſe of Peers with any greater reſpect than they 
ſhould return to the Commons. A declaration was alſo made, that the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the other Houſe ſhould no way prejudice the right of ſuch. of the antient 
peers as had, from the beginning of the war, adhered to the Parliament, In 4 
parliamentary tranſactions, the oppoſition among the commons was ſo conſiderable, 
and the debates were ſo j rolonged, as much retarded all buſineſs, and gave great 
alarm to the partizans of the young Protector. | 
Bur there was another quarter from which greater dangers were juſtly ns 


hended. The moſt conſiderable officers of the army, and even Fleetwood, bro- 
ther 
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ther in law to the Protector, were entering into cabals againſt him. No character Chap. III. 
in human ſociety is more dangerous tlian that of the Fanatic; becauſe, if attended 59. 
with weak judgment, he is expoſed to the ſuggeſtions of others; if ſupported by N 
more diſcernment, he is entirely governed by his own illuſions, which ſanctify his 
moſt ſelfiſh views and paſſions, Fleetwood was of the former ſpecies ; ; and bein | 
extremely addicted to a Republic and even to the Fifth Monarchy or dominion of 
the ſaints, it was eaſy for thoſe, who had inſinuated themſelves 1 into his confidence, | 
to inſti! diſguſts againſt the dignity of Protector. The whole Re ublican party . 
in the army, Which were ſtill confiderable, Fitz, Maſon, Mols, Fagey, United 
themſelves to that general. The officers too of the ſaine party, "horn Cromwel 
had diſcarded, Overton; Ludlow; Rich, Okey, Alured, began to appear, and o 
recover that authority, which had been only for a time ſuſpended. A party like- 
wiſe, who found themſelves eclipſed in Richard's favour, Sydenham,” Kelſey, 
Berry, Haines, joined the cabal of the'orhers: '*E'ven Deſborow, the Protectot 
uncle, lent his authority to that faction. But above all, the intrigues of Lam- | 
bett, who was now. rouzed from his retreat, "inflamed alf theſe dangerous hu- 
mours, and threatened the nation with ſome great covulfion. All the qiſcon- 
tented officers eſtabliſned their meetings at Fleetwood's' lodgings ; and becauſe - 
de dwelt in mne OW grey receised 4 e 
place. 444 77 n en eee 23 | 
Rienaxd, who poſſeſſed OW refolution nor penetration, was prevailed ww | 
to give an unguarded conſent for calling a council of general officers, who mige 
make him propoſals, as they pretended, for the good of the army. No ſooner 
were they aſſembled than they voted a Remonſtrance. They there lamented, that 
the good old cauſe, as they termed it, that is, the cauſe, for which they had en- 
gaged againſt the King, was entirely neglected ; and they propoſed as a 1 
that the whole military power, the command of the armies; ſhquld be entruſted 
to ſome perſon, in whom they might all confide. The city militia, , influens 
by two aldermen, Tichburn 5 Waren boo e the wane refolution« of pn | 
0 the good old cauſe. ane. 3 2 be 


Tue Protector was very juſtly r at thoſe movements among the offi... 
ces. The perſons, in whom he chiefly confided, were all of them, excepting 
Broghill, men of civil characters and profefions ; Fiennes, Thurloe, Whitlocke, 
Wolfeley ; who could only aſſiſt him with their advice and opinion, en = 
none of thoſe arts, which were proper to gain an entbuſualtic Army, Murmurs 
being thrown out againſt ſome promotions, which he had made, Would you baue 
me, ſaid he, Prefer noms but e Here is Dick Ingoldfty, continued be, who | 
can 


— 
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a ꝛd of April. ability to reſiſt. The Parliament was diſſolved; and by the ſame act the Pro- 


Richard de 
poſed. 


were laudable: He was of a gentle, humane, and generous diſpoſition. Some 
of bis party offering to put an end to theſe intrigues by the death of Lambert, if 
he would give them authority, he declared, that he would not purchaſe Power ox 


- 45. reap no greater benefit from all his father's crimes and ſucceſſes?” Richard 


can neither pray 8 * will I f him before ye all *, This imprudence 
gave great offence: to the pretended ſaints. The other qualities of the Protecta 


dominion by ſuch ſanguinary meaſures. 
Tun Parliament was no leſs alarmed at the military cabals, They owed, that 
there ſhould be no meeting or general council of officers without the Protector; 
conſent; or by his orders. This vote brought affairs immediately to a rupture, | 
The officers haſtened to Richard, and demanded of him the diſſolution of the Par- 
liament. Deſborow, a man of a clowniſh and brutal nature, threatened him if he 
ſhould refuſe. . The Protector wanted the reſolution to deny, and poſſeſſed lit! 


tector was by every 3 * dethroned. _ after, he ſigned 
his diſmiſſion in form. 
Hua, the deputy of Ireland, was endowed with the ame maderme 4055 
fs as Richard ; but as he enjoyed more vigour and capacity, it was appre- 
hended, that he might make reſiſtance. His popularity in Ireland was great; 
and even his perſonal authority, notwithſtanding his youth, was conſiderable. Had 
his ambition been very eager, he had, no doubt, been able to create diſturbance: 
But being threatened by Sir Hardreſs Waller, Colonel John Jones, and other 
officers, he very quietly reſigned his command, and retired to England, He had 
once entertained thoughts, which he had not reſolution to execute, of cn 
the King in Dublin F. | 
 Tavs fell, ſuddenly and from an enormous height, but, by a rare fortune, 
without any hurt or injury, the family of the Cromwels. Richard continued to 
poſſeſs an ellate, which was very moderate, and burthened too with a large debt, 
which he had contracted for the interment of his father. After the reſtoration, 
tho! he remained unmoleſted, he thought proper to travel for ſome years z and at 
Pezenas in Languedoc he was introduced, under a borrowed name, to the Prince of 
Conti. That Prince, talking of Engliſh affairs, broke out into admiration of 
Cromwel's courage and capacity. But as for that poor pitiful fellow, Richard,” 
faid he, what has become of him? How could 18 ſuch a blockhead as to 


extended his peaceful and quiet life to an extreme old age, and died not till the 
latter end of Queen Anne's reign. His ſocial virtues, more valuable than the 


- ® Ludlow, | + Carte's Colleftions, vol. ii h. 243- 
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more ſuitable, contentment and tranquillity. / 7" LEY IN: 
Taz council of officers, . now poſſeſſed of RAT eee Ahora 6 w 


"M 
form of government they ſhould eſtabliſh.” Many of them ſee med inclined to 


exerciſe the power of the ſword in the moſt open manner: But as it was appre- 


| hended, that the people would with great difficulty be induced to pay taxes, levied 


by arbitrary will and pleaſure it was. agreed to preſerve the ſhadow of civil admi. 
niſtration, and revive the long Parliament, which had been expelled by Cromwel. 
They could not be diſſolved, it was afferted, but by their own conſent 3 and vio- 
lence had interrupted, but was not able to deſtroy, their right to government. 
The officers alſo expected, that as theſe, members had ſufficiently felt their own 
weakneſs, they would be contented to act in ſubordination to the military com- 


manders, and would theneeforth allow all che authority N vor the power 


was ſo viſibly veſted. Wim 


Tax officers applied to Lenthal, the ſpeaker, and. propoſed to him, 1 the Par- 
liament ſhould reſume their ſeats, Lenthal was a man of à low and timid ſpirit; 


and being uncertain what iſſue might attend theſe councils, was deſirous of evad- 
5 the propofal, He replied, chat he could by no means coniply with the deſire of 
the officers; beingengaged in abufineſs of far greater importance to himſelf, which 
he could not omit on any actoint, becauſe it concerned the ſalvation of his own foul. 
The officers preſſed him to khow what it might be. He was preparing, he ſaid, 


to participate of the Lord's Supper, which he reſolved to take the next ſabbath day. 


They inſiſted, that mercy was preferable to ſacrifice, and that he e6uld not better 
prepare himſelf for that great duty, than by contributing to the public good,” All 
their temonſtranees had no effect. However, on the appointed day, the ſpeaker, 
being informed, that a quorum of the Houſe was likely to meet, thought proper, 
:0twithſtanding the falvation of his ſoul, as Ludlow obſerves, to join them; and 
the Houſe immediately proceeded upon bulinefs. The r- fe er 
tempted, but in vain, to reſume their ſeats among them. i 4 
Tus numbers of this Parliament were very ſmall, little Pie Wir mem 
bers : Their authority in the nation, ever ſince they had been purged by the army, 


But being all of them men of violent ambition; ſome of them men of experience © 
and capacity z they were reſolve, ſince they enjoyed the title of the ſupreme au- 
thority, and:obſerved that foe appearance of a Parliament was requiſite for the 
Purpoſes of the army, not to act a ſubordinate part to thoſe who acknowleged 
themſelves theif ſervants. They choſe a council, in which they took care that 
the officers of . Houſe ſhould not be the majority: K hey appointed 
Vor. VI. 0 Fleet - 


57 
qreatelt | capacity, met with a fredmpenee; mor precious than b fame und Chap. 


It. 


1659. 


1 $445 


Long Par- 


lia ment or 


was extremely diminiſhed ; and after their expulſion, had been totally annihilated: — ro. 
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Seat, Men baer, who had ſo narrowly eſcaped on bixcrial before the High Cour 


| againſt the impotent ambicion, of theſe uſurpers, Secing them reinſtated in autho- | 


- aſide foriner jealoulies, and, at all hazards, to reſtore the royal family. The nobr 


| which Ei 191 could be redeemed. from Qayery, And no man was ſo remote 


: "Wales; Arundel, Tala, Granville, Trelawney, of Plymouth and Exeter. A 
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Chap, 111, Fleetwood to. be lieutenant-general, but inſerted in bis commiſion, hat it ode 


98 


only continue during the pleaſure of the Houſe: They choſe ſeven perſons, who 
ſhould nominate to ſuch commands 8s became. vacant: And they voted, that all 
commiſſions, ſhould be received from the ſpeaker, and be figned by him in the 
name of the Parliament, Theſe precautions, the tendency of which was viſible, 
gave great diſguſt to the general officers ; and their diſcontent would have broke 
out into ſome reſolution, fatal to the Parliament, 1 it not been checked by ap- 
ng r, of danger from the common enemy. 8 

Tus bulk of the nation conſiſted of Royaliſts 1 eee, and to both 
theſe parties the dominion of the pretended Parliament had ever been to the laſt 
degree odious, When this Parliament was expelled by Cromwel, contempt bad 
ſucceeded to hatred ; and no reſerve had been uſed in expreſſing the utmoſt deriſion 


rity, all orders of men felt the higheſt. indignation together with apprehenſions 
leſt ſuch tyrannical rulers ſhould exert their power in taking vengeance-upon their 
enemies, by whom they had been ſo openly inſulted. A ſecret reconcilement 
therefore, was made between the rival partiesz and it was agreed, that, laying aſide 
former enmities, all efforts ſhould be uſed for the overthrow of the Rump: For 
Jo they called the Parliament, in alluſion to that part of the animal body. Th: 
"Prefbyterians, ſenſſble, from « experience, that their, paſſion for liberty, however 
 laudable, had carried them into unwarrantable extremes, were willing to li 


lity, the gentry bent their, moſt, paſſionate. endeavours to che ſame enterprize, by 


"from fs wen ee god, as not to feel the moſt ardent wiſhe, 
bobs dilloturion of that tyranny, which, whether the civil or the military par 


of it be conſidered, Was equally oppreſſive and ruinous to the nation. 


* of Juſtice, ſeemed rather animated than dsunted with paſt danger; and having. 
by his reſolute behaviour, obtained the higheſt confidence of the royal party, te 
"was now become che center of all their conſpiracies. In many counties, 2 

_ lotion was taken. to riſe ! in. arms. Lord Willoughby of Parham and Sir Hoo 
_ Townlhend undertook to. ſecure I nne ; General Maſſey. engaged to ſcize Gloceſ- 
_ "3 Lata Newport, Littleton, and other gentlemen conſpired to. take. poſſeſſion 
of Shrewidury ; Sir George Booth of Cheſter; ; Sic T Thomas Middleton of Non. 


day was appointed for the execution of all theſe enterprizes. And the King, attended 


| by the Duke of York, had arrived i at Calais, with a ** A eat 


> 5 8 F 


their friends, and others were difmayed wich fear and ſuperſticion at an incident 


took effect was chat of Sir George Rboth for the ; | 
Derby, Jord Herbert of Cherbury, Mr. Lee, Colonel Morgan took part in his 


Wales; and eh6inſurgents were powerful ene td Tu 
hood, who ventured to oppoſe them, In their declarario! 
of the King: They only demanded a fret and full Parlizment. 


JJ ¼ „vr 


nentiy preſbyterlan; and his conjunction with the Ropaliſts they rege 
more depend upon than chat of Lambert: But there was no one in w ofe vi 


the inſurgents,” He made incredible haſte. ' Booth imprudently venture de 
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himſelf at the head of his Toyal ſubjeRs; The French had promiſed to ſupply him Glas mr 

with a ſmall body of — to cou e nate the iuſurrections of theEngliſh, 1639. ? 
Tun comnbivarion was diſeoncefred'bythHtnfifeſty of Sir Richiar Wilts. That 

traitor conticroed with the Pifizrment the faln@torcelp which he had begun 

with Cromwel. He batt erigaged tb reveal Al. conſpiracits,” To far as "to deffrog 

their effect z but reſerved'to himſelf,” if be pltaſed,” che power of concealing the 
conſyirators.” He took care never to name any of the old, 2nuine cavaliers, "tho 

had zealouſly adhered, and were reſotved till to adhefe, to the royal . in every 

forrune- Theſe men he efteemed; theſe he Even 70 ed. He deträye only the 

yew convert among the Prefhyterians, or fuch Tukewarm Royalifts, 46, Viſcou- 

raged with their diſuppoimments, were reſotved to expoſe HhemmſelVis't6 no tote 

hazards. A lively proof, how impoſſible it is, even for n minds, 

eodiveſt themſelves of all regard to totality and dock [1 F Wm 
Mavy of the conſpirators in the different counties were "thrown int into N Joly, 

Owens, aſtotiſned at fuch ſymptoms of fecret treachery, Tefe their hauſes ; or te- 


mained quiet : The moſt tempeſtuous weather n during the whole time LIaſurreQion, 
appointed for the rendezvous; inſomuch that ſome found. it impoſſible co join 


ſo unuſual during the ſummer ſeaſon; Of al the pr ts, the only one which | 
ng Cheſter, The earl of 


enterprize. Sir William Middleton joined” him wich ſome troops from North 
| a "all 1 in thar 7 


2 17 


1 3263 5 
Tur Rump were juſtly alarmed. How combuſtible che materials 1s vere, they 
well knew ; and the fire was now fallen among them. Booth was of a ** 


moſt dangerous ſymptom. They had many officers, whoſe "fidel [they ould 
lance 
and capacity they repoſed ſuch confidence; They commiſſioned him to . 5 


out of the walls of Cheſter, and expoſed, in the open field,” his ra inſt 
theſe hardy veterattz. He Was e ee iſoner. e Late 
Giſperſed. And the Parlianient had no farther m than to fill all the aj 
with their open ot ſecret enemies. Deſigns were even entertained of tranſporting 
the loyal families to Barbadoes, Jamaica, and the other colonjes, Jeſt they ould 
propagate in England children of the ſame malignant affections with themſelves. 


O 2 Tuts 


were Suppreſſed, 


* 
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"its mm. Tais ſacceſs: haſtened the tuin of the Parliament, ©: Lambert, at che head of a 
59. body of troops, was no leſs dangerous to them than Booth. A thouſand pounds, 
which they ſent him to buy a jewel, were employed by him in liberalities to his ofi- 
cers. At his inſtigation they drew up a petition, and tranſmitted it to Fleetwood, 
n a weak man, and an honeſt, if ſincerity in folly deſerves that honourable name. 
| The import of this petition was, that Fleetwood: ſhould. be made commander in 
chief, Lambert major- general, Deſborow lieutenant- general of the horſe, Monk 
major- general of the foot. To which, a demand was added, ant 0 ee 
be diſmiſſed from his command but by a court · matti. 
Tut Parliament, al armed at the danger, immediately i W Def: 
? RT Berry, Clarke, Barrow, Kerſey, Cobbet. Sir Arthur Hazelrig - propoſed 
the impeachment of Lambert for high treaſon. Fleetwood's commiſſion was 
- vacated, and the command of the army was veſted in ſeven perſons, of whom that 
- General wa one. The Parliament voted, that they would have no more general 
officers. And 11 declared ĩt e to levy * m_y without m—_— 
p e N 
Bur theſe votes ware fork weapons in oppo tion to the ſwords of the ſoldiery. 
Lambert drew ſome troops together, in order to decide the controverſy. Okey, 
hy ho Was leading his regiment to the aſſiſtance of the Parliament, was deſerted by 
"them. Morley and Moſs brought their regiments into Palace-Yard, reſolute to 
by. of oe oppoſe the violence of Lambert. But that artful general knew an eaſy, way of 
diſappointing them. He placed his ſoldiers in the ſtreets which led ro Weſtminſter- 


— Hall. When the ſpeaker came in his coach, he ordered the horſes to be turned, 
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and very civilly conducted him home. The other members were in like manner 
intercepted. And the two regiments in Palace-Yard, finding themſelves expoſed 
| = do deriſſon, peaceabiy retired to their quarters. A very lictle before this bold en- 
141 . terptize, a ſolemn falt had been kept by the army ; and it is remarked, that this 
1 ceremony was the uſual prelude. to every ſignal violence which they committed. 
io q oy "Taz, officers found themſelves, again, inveſted with ſypreme authority, of which 
N | © they intended for. ever to retain the ſubſtknce, however they might beſtow on 
14 mn of 08: others the empty ſhadow or appearance. They elected a committee of rwenty-thre: 
1 : - perſons, of whom ſeven were officers. Theſe they pretended to inveſt with ſove- 
we Committee of reign authority, and called them a Committee of Safety. They ſpoke every where 
wa. ale. of ſummoning, a. Parliament, cboſen by the people but they really took ſors: 
q | | 4 eps t towards aſſembling a military Parliament, compoſed of officers, elected from 
1 every regiment in the ſervice *. Throughout the three kingdoms there prevailec 


— e but the melancholy fears, to the nobility and gentry, of a TOP —_ 


Nen Ludlow. 


ud 


V1 RB COMMONWEALITH 5 


thoſe ſanctified robbers,; whoſe, union and whoſe diviſtons would be:equally de- 
ſtructive; and who, under pretence af. ſuperior illuminations, would ſoon extirpate, 


if poſſible, all private ee e ee n r t June 


from the Britiſh dominions. 


we © 


Domo the time that England continued in ede een en the 


other kingdoms of Europe were haſtening towards à compoſure of thoſe diffe- 


+ a by which they had ſo long been agitated, The Parliament; while it pre- poreign af. 
ſerved authority, inſtead of following the deſtructive politics of Cromwel, and fairs. 


lending aſſiſtance to the conquering Swede, embraced the prudent maxims of the 
Dutch Commonwealth, and, reſolued. in conjunction with that State, to mediate 
by force of arms an accommodation between the northern crowns. 4 Montague 
was ſent with a ſquadron to the Baltic, and carried; with him as ambaſſador 
Algernon Sidney, the famous Republican. Sidney found the Swediſh Monarch 
employed in the ſiege of Copenhagen, the capital of his enemy and was highly 
pleaſed, that, with a Roman arrogance, he could check the progreſs of royal 


victories, and diſplay in ſo ſignal a manner the ſuperiority. of freedom, above ty- 


ranny. With the bigheſt indignation, the ambitious Prince, was, obliged. 70 fl 
mit to the imperious mediation of the two Commonwealths. ob Tis cruel, 5 laid 
he, „that laws ſhould be preſcribed me by parricides, and pedlars.” But his 
whole army was encloſed in an iſland, and might be ſtarved by the combined 
ſquadrons of England and Holland. He was obliged therefore ro quit his prey, 
when he had fo nearly got poſſeſſion of it; and having agreed to a 


ihcation 
with Denmark, retired into his oN country, where he ſoon after 5 g 


- 
16 


Tur wars between France and Spain were alſo concluded by the & treaty of the 
Pyrenees. Theſe bloody animoſities had long | been carried on between the 1 r ival 
ſtates, even while governed by a ſiſter and brother, who cordially loved and 11 
temed each other, Bit politics, which had ſo long Prevailed over theſe friendly 
affections, now at laſt yielded to their influence; and never Was, the triumph 
more full and complete. The Spaniſh Low Countries, ” if not” every part of 
that Monarchy, lay almoſt erttirely at the mercy of its enemy. Broken ax- 


mies, diſordered finances, flow and irrefolure councils; by theſe reſources alone i 
were the diſperſed provinces of Spain defended againſt the vigorous power of 
France. © But the Queen Regent, anxious for the fare of her brother, em. 


ployed her authority with the | cardinal tb ſtop the progrels' of the Freneh 
conqueſts, and put an end to a quarrel, which, being commenced by ambition, 
and attended with victory, was at laſt concluded with moderation. 'T he young 
Monarch of France, tho' aſpiring and n in his character, was at this time 


entirely 


and extermination to the reſt of the people, of perpetual ſervitude, "beneath 2 . 
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bach of Princes. 


* HISTORY 07 GREAT Hrn 5 
entirely occupied in the pleaſures of Joye ang. gallantry, uad had pelle) . 


ſigned the reins of the empire in the hands of, his politic miniſter, -- And he te- 
mained an unconcerned ſpeckator] while ah opportunity .for. conqueſt was parted 


thr 


Tut miniſters of the tes crowns, Dean nen met at 
the foot of the Pyrenees, in the Iſle of Pheaſants, a place which was ſuppoſed to 
belong to neither kingdom. The negatiation being brought to an iſſue by fre- 
quent conferences between the miniſters, the Monarchs themſelves agreed to a con. 
greſt; and thelc two ſplendid courts appeared in their full luſtre - amidft thoſe ſa- 
vage mountains. Philip brought his daughter, Mary Thereſe, along with him; 
and giving her in marriage to his nephew, Louis, endeavoured to cement by this 


new rye the incompatible_intereſts of the two monarchies. The French King 


made a folenin' renounciation of every ſucceſſion, - which, might accrue to him in 
right of his ſpouſe 3 a vain ff ys a i ee 


Tut affalts ef England v were in ſo great ditorder, chat it w not poſſible t 
hetid that Kingdom i in the „or adjuſt meaſures with a power, w 

was"in fuch inceſſant fudtuation, be 1 reduced to deſpair; by, tha failure of 
411 ecſterprites | for his reſtoration, was reſolved. co try the weak reſource of foreign 
fycrours; and he went to the Pyrenees at the time when the two miniſters were is 
the midſt of their negotiations. Don Louis received him with that generous civi- 
Fry, peculiar to his nation 5 and expreſſed great inclination, had the low. condition 
of Spain allowed him, to give aſſiſtance to the diſtreſſed Monarch. The caudous 


15 Mazarine, pleading the alliance of France with the Engliſh Commonwealth, te- 
fuſed even to ſee him ; and thoꝰ it is pretended, that the King offered to marry the 


Cardinal's niece, he could, for the preſent, obtain nothing but empty profeſſions 
of reſpect and proteſtations of ſervice, The condition of that Monarch, to al 
the world; ſeemed totally deſpe ſperate. His friends had been bafſſed in every attempt 
For his fervick:” The" 945 bad often ſtreamed with the blaod of the molt active 
Royaliits! The Pirits of many were broke with. tedious impriſonments.; The eſ- 
tates of all were burthened by. the fines and confiſcations which had been levied 
from ther: None durft 1 ayow themſelves of that pacty : And fo {mall did 
their number ſeem to a 2 view, that even ſhould the nation recover its li- 
betty, which” s Meche nov ĩſe tobable, it was Judged uncertain, x hat form oi 
government it Would embrace. Bur amidſt all theſe, goomy proſpects, fortune, 
by FRF e was now Porn the n for the * to mount in 
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Pace and triumph the throne of his anceſtors. Ie was by the prodence. and 
loyalty of general Monk, chat this happy change was ut laſt accompliſhed, . 


and finiſhing the bloody difſentiotis of the three kingdoms, was the ſecond ſon of a Monk 
family in Devonſhire, antient and honourable, but lately, from too great hoſpita- 
ly and expence, ſomewhar fallen to decay. ' He betook himſelf very 7 54 in his 


youth, to the profeſſion of atme ; and was engaged in the unfortunate expeditions 
to Cadiz and the Ile of Rhe. After England had concluded peace with all its 


neighbours, he ſought military experience in the Low Countries, the f great ſchool 
of war to all the European nations; and he roſe to the command of à company 


lived upon their own fortunes in a ſplendid annie. Such a ilicary turn 8 
time prevailed amomg the Engliſn. * 3 I 3-40 os 

Wurx the found of war was firſt heard 10 ak iſand, Monk x Weird gp Rea 
land, partly deſirous of promotion in his native country, partly diſguſted with ſome 


cation, he was employed by the eat! of Leiceſter ainlt det Irith rebels; 
DE ' buaine's regirhent, was fooh taket notice 5 ity 


9055 15 Ade the 
diery ; and with a mixture of . A uſu. le 
George Mont ; an honourable appellation, which they 3 99 — e & wy even 
during his greateſt elevation. He was remarkable for his moderation in 
while all around him were enflamed into rage againſt the oppolite fadtion,. he fell 
under ſuſpicion from the candour and tranquifity of his behaviour. When aug ri 
army was called over into England, ſurmiſes of this kind had been ſo far 2 
that he had een been ſuſpended from his command, and ordered to. 
ke might atfwer the charge laid againſt him. His eſtabliſhed | chat 
and ſincerity here ftood him in great ſtead 3 and upon bis earneſt proteſ ation 
and delarations, he was foon reſtored to his regiment, which be joined at the fiegs 
of Nantwich,” The very next day after his arrival, Fairfax attacked and defeated 
the Royaliſts, by Biron ; and took colonel Monk priſoner. He was 
ſent to the Tower, where he endured, above two years, all the rigors of poverty 
and confinement.” The King, however, was ſo mindful as to ſend him, notwith- 
ſtanding his own difficulties, a preſent of 100 guineas ; > bur it was not. till after 
the Royaliſts were totally ſubdued, that he recovered his liberty. Monk, how- 
ever diſtreſſed, had always 2 "wu molt inviting offers from the Parliament: 
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Groxck Monk, to whom the fate was referved of te: eſtabliſhing 8 — 
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under lord Goring: This company conſiſted of 200 men, of whom a hundred - 
were volunteers, often gentlemen of family and eftate, fornetirnes. noblemen, who 


il uſage from the States, of which he found reafon to complain.” Upon the Scots 


Het, a | 


But 


mere 
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be I. Bur Cromwel, ſenſible of his merit, wn engaged him to engage in the wary 


1659. 


againſt the Iriſh, who were conſidered. as rebels both by King and Parliament; he 
was not unwilling to repair his broken fortunes by accepting a command, which, 
he flattered. himſelf, was reconcilable to the ſtricteſt principles of honour. Having 
once engaged with the Parliament, he was obliged to obey orders; and found 
| himſelf neceſſitated to fight both againſt the Marqueſs of Ormond in Ireland, and 
againſt the King himſelf in Scotland. Upon the reduction of this laſt kingdom, 
Monk was left with the ſupreme command; and by the equality and juſtice of his 
adminiſtration he was able to give contentment to that reſtleſs people, now reduced 


to ſubject on by a nation whom the, hated. No leſs acceptable was his authority 


to the officers and ſoldiers ; and foreſeeing, that the good will of the army under 
his command might ſome time be of great ſervice to —_ he had, with ate care 
and ſuccels, cultivated their friendſhip. 


Tur connexions, which he had formed with Gn his eder, pre. 
ſerved him faithful to Richard, who had been enjoined by his father to follow 
in every thing the directions of general Monk. When the long Parliament was 
reſtored, Monk, who was not prepared for oppoſition, acknowledged their autho- 
rity, and was continued in his command, from which it would not have been ſaſe 


to attempt the diſlodging him. After the army-had expelled the Parliament, he 


Monk de- 


proteſted againſt the violence, and refolved,-as he pretended, to vindicate their in- 
yaded privileges. Deeper deſigns, either in the King's favour or his on, were 


clares for the from the beginning ſuſpected to be the motive of his actions. 


Par lament, * 


A RIVALSHIP had long ſubſiſted between him and Lambert: and every body 
ſaw the reaſon why he oppoſed: himſelf to the advancement of that ambitious 
neral, by whoſe ſucceſs his own authority, he knew, would ſoon be ſubverted. 
But little friendſhip had ever been maintained between him and the parliamentary 
leaders ; and it ſeemed nowiſe probable, that he intended to employ his induſtry 
and ſpend his blood for the advancement of one enemy above another. How 
early he entertained daſigns for the King's reſtoration, we know not with cer- 
tainty: It is likely, that, as ſoon as Richard was depoſed, he foreſaw, that, 


without ſuch an expedient, it would be impoſſible ever to bring the nation to a 


regular ſettlement, His elder and younger brothers were entirely devoted to the 
royal cauſe: The Granvilles, his near relations, and all the reſt of his kindred, 
were ia the ſame intereſt : He himſelf was intoxicated with no fumes of enthu- | 
fiaſm, and had maintained no connexions with any of the fanatical tribe, His 
early eng:gezments had been with the King, and he had left that ſervice without 
receiving any diſguſt from the royal family. Siace he had ialiſted - himſelf with 
the oppolice party, he had been guilty of no violence or rigor, which might pd 
er 
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der him obnoxious. His return, . to wen was 5 and open 3 and 


nothing could be ſuppoſed to counterbalance his natural propenſity to that mea- 
ſure, except the views of his on elevation; and the proſpect of, uſurping the 
ſame grandeur and authority, which had been aſſumed by Cromwel. But from 
ſuch exorbitant, if not 4 ible projects, the ' natural rranquillity and modera- 


C 
ws 


tion of his temper, the calmneſs and folidity of his genius, and his limited capa- 


city, not to mention his age, now. upon the decline, feem to have ſet him at a 
great diſtance. Cromwel himſelf, he always afferted'*, could not long have 
maintained his uſurpation; and any other. perfon, even chuck to him in genius, it 


vas obvious, would now find it more difficult to practiſe arts, of which every 


one, from experience, was ſufficiently aware. It is mote agreeable,” therefore, to 
reaſon as well as candor to luppoſe, that Monk, ſo ſoon us he put himſelf i. 
movement, had entertained, views of effectuating the King's reſtoratiom ; nor 
ought any objections, derived from bis profound ſilence even to Charles Himſelf,” 
be regarded as conſiderable. His temper was naturally reſerved, his circumſtances 
required diſlimulation, the King he knew was ſurrounded with ſpies and traitors" 
and upon the whole it ſeems hard to interpret that conduct, which . to wo 
alt our idea of his prudence, as a diſparigement of his/probity;.” 114 ** 


Sia John Granville, hoping chat the general would engage in the King's ſer- 


vice, ſent into Scotland his younger brother; à clergyman, Dr. Monk, who car-, | 


ried him a letter and invitation from! the King. Wer the doctor affived, he. 
ound, chat his brother was then Holding 4 council of officers, and was not to be. 
ſeen for ſome hours. In dhe meun eme, he was received and, entertained by 
Price, the general's chaplain, a man f probity, as Well "as a partizan' of the 
King's. The doctor having an entire confidence in the chaplain, | talked very 
freely with him about the object of his journey, and engaged him, if there ſhould” 
be occaſion, to; ſecond hig applications. ' At laſt, the general arrives 3 the bro- 
thers embrace ; and after ſome preliminary converſation, the doctor opens his 
buſineſs. Monk interrupt him to khow, Wr he had ever before to any 
body mentioned the ſubject of his journey. 
ther, “ but to Price, whom I know to be W in your confidence.“ The Se- 
ncral, altering his countenance, changed the diſcourſe ; and would enter into no 


«To: no body, replied. his bro» / 


farther confidence. with bim, but ſent him away with the firſt opportunity.” He 


would not truſt his own brother. the moment he knew that he bad diſdoſed the 
ſccret; tho to a man n melt could have rruſted Ty): 
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November. 


ceived 8 of any murmurs among the ſoldiers, he would fall upon his 


106 HISTORY, or GREAT BRITAIN, 


"Ins conduct in all other particulars was full of the ſame reſerve and prudence , 
and no leſs was requiſite for effecting the difficult work which he had undertaken, 
All the officers in his army, of whom he entertained any ſuſpicion, he immedi. 
ately caſhiered : Cobbet, who had been ſent by the Committee of Safety, under 
pretence of communicating their reſolutions to Monk, but really with a view of 


debauching his army, he committed to cuſtody : He drew together the feveral 
ſcattered regiments : He ſummoned an aſſembly, ſomewhat reſembling a conven- 
tion of eſtates in Scotland; and having communicated his reſolution of march. 
ing into England, * received from them a E ng tho* no great ſupply of 
money. 

Hzazins that 8 was . with his army, Monk ſent 
Cloberry and two other commiſſioners to London with large profeſſions of his 
inclination to peace, and with offers of terms for an accommodation. His chief 
aim was to obtain delay, and relax the preparations of his enemies. The Com- 
mittee of Safety fell into the ſnatre. A treaty was ſigned by the commiſſioners, 
but Monk refuſed to ratify it, and complained that his commiſſioners had exceed- 
ed their powers, He deſired however to enter into a e anarars/ at ven. 


The Committee willingly accepted this fallacious offer. 


MzanWRILE theſe military ſovereigns found themſelves ſurrounded on all hands 
with inextricable difficulties, ., The nation had fallen into a total anarchy ; and 
by refuling the payment of all taxes, reduced the army to the greateſt neceſſities, 
While Lambert's forces were aſſembling at Newcaſtle, Hazelrig and Morley took 
poſſeſſion of Portſmouth, and declared for the Parliament. A. party ſent to ſup- 
preſs them, were perſwaded by their commander to join in the ſame declaration. 
The city apprentices roſe, in a, tumult, and demanded a free Parliament. Tho 
they were ſy pprefſed, by colonel Hewſon, a man who from the profeſſion of a 
cobler had riſen to a high rank i in the army, the city ſtill diſcovered ſymptoms 
of the moſt dangerous diſcontent. It even eſtabliſhed a kind of ſeparate govern- 
ment, and aſſumed the ſupreme, authority within itſelf. Admiral Lauſon with 
his ſquadron came into the river, and declared for the Pa liament. Hazelrig and 
Morley, bearing of this important event, left Portſmouth, and advanced towards 
London. The tegitnents near that city, being ſollicited by their old officers, 
who had been caſhiered by the Committee of Safety, revolted again to the Par- 
liament. Deſborow's regiment, being ſent by Lambert to ſupport his friends, 
no ſooner arrived at St. Albans, than it declared for the ſame aſſembly. 

FLttTwood's hand was found too weak and unſtable to ſupport this ill-founded 
fabric, which, every where around him, was falling into ruins. When he re- 


knees 


rut bib r „ 
knees in prayer, and egal hardly be prevailed with to join the troops. Ens * 
when among them, in the midſt of any diſcourſe, he would invite them all to 

prayer, and put bimfelf on his knees before them. If any of his friends enborted 

him to more vigour, they could get no other anſwer, than that God had ſpit in his 

face, and would not hear him. Men now ceaſed to wonder, why Lambert had 

promored him to the office of General, and had been contented * * the 

ſecond command in the army. 


LenTHAL, the ſpeaker, being invited by = ring again 8 n 26th of De- 
and ſummoned together the Parliament, which twice before had been expelled cember. 
with ſo much reproach and ignominy. As ſoon as aſſembled, they repealed their 

act againſt the payment of exciſe and cuſtoms z they appointed commiſſioners far Factions 
aſſigning quarters to the army; and without taking any notice of Lambert, they © 

ſent orders to the forces under his e een W to wet on 

riſons, which were appointed them. 114540 HS {33166 4 


LAMBERT was now in a very dilconlolits condition, Monk, be ou. had 1660. 
paſſed the Tweed at Coldſtream, and was advancing upon them. His own ſol : vt of Janu- 
diers deſerted him in great multitudes, and joined the enemy. Lord F airfax too, 

he heard, had taiſed forces behind him, and poſſeſſed himſelf of York, without 
declaring his purpoſe,” The laſt orders of the Patllament ſo entirely {tripped 
him of his army, that: there remained not with him above 100 horſe; All the 

reſt went to their quarters with quietneſs and reſignation; and himſelf, was, ſome 

time after, committed to the Tower. The other officers of the army, who had 

formerly been caſhiered by the Parliament, and had reſumed their commands 

that they might ſubdue that afſembly, were again cathiered and confined. to their 

own houſes. Sir Harry Vane and other members, who had concurred. with the 
Committee of Safety. were ordered into a like confinement. And the Parliament 

now ſcemed to be again poſſeſſed of a more abſolute authority than ever, and to | 

be without any danger of oppoſition or contradiction. c 

Tus Republican party was at this time headed by two men, Hazelrig and 

Vane, who. were of very oppoſite characters, and mortally hated each other. 
Hazelrig, who poſſeſſed greater authority in the Parliament, was haughty, .impe- 

rious, precipitate, vain-glorigus 3 without civility, without. prudence qualified 
only by his noiſy, pertinacious obſtinacy to acquire an aſcendant in public coun- 
cih. Vane was noted, in all civil tranſactions, for temper, inſinuation, addreſs, 
and a profound judgment; in all religious ſpeculations, for folly and extravagance. 
He was a perfect enthuſiaſt ; and fancying that he was certainly favoured with in- 
{piration, he deemed himſelf, to ſpeak in the language of the times, to be a 
, P 2 man 
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dite election of a new Parliament, who. might, legally and by general conſent, 
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. man abeve ordinances, and by reaſon of his perfection, to be unlimited and unre- 
ſtrained by any rules, which govern inferior mortals. 'Theſe whimſies, mingling 


* reſolved to declare for the King, not being able to make the General open his in- 
tentions, retired to his own houſe in Yorkſhire. In all the countries thro' which 
Monk paſſed, the prime gentry flocked to him with addreſſes, expreſſing their 
- . earneſt deſire, that he would be inſtrumental in reſtoring the nation to peace ang 


_ tily animated all men, The tyranny and the anarchy, which now equally op- 


- 


- 


with pride, had ſo corrupted his excellent underſtanding, that ſometimes he 
thought himſelf the perſon deputed to reign Ren for a ane youn overthe 
whole congregation of the faithful“. 
Mo x, tho' informed of the reſtoration of the 8 ko whom 10 re. 
ceived no orders, ſill advanced with his army, which was near 6000 men: The 
ſcattered forces in England were above four times more numerous. Fairfax who had 


tranquillity, and to the enjoyment of thoſe liberties, which by law were their 
birthright, but of which, during ſo many years, they had been fatally bercaved: 
And that, in order to this falutary purpoſe, he would prevail, either for the 
reſtoring thoſe members, who had been ſecluded before the King's death, or for 


again govern the nation. Tho' Monk pretended. not to favour theſe addreſſes, that 
ray of hope, which the knowlege of his character and ſituation afforded, migh- 


preſſed the kingdom; the experience of paſt diſtractions, the fear of future con- 
vulſions, the indignation againſt military uſurpation, againſt ſanctiſied hypocriſy : 
All theſe motives had united every party, except the moſt deſperate, into ardent 
wiſhes for the King's reſtoration, the only remedy for all theſe fatal evils. 


Scot and Robinſon were ſent as deputies by the Parliament, under Pretence of 
congratulating the General, but in reality to ſerve as ſpies upon him. The city 
diſpatched four of their principal citizens to perform like compliments; and at the 
ſame time to confirm the General in his inclination to a free Parliament, the ob- 
ject of all men's prayers and endeavours. The authority of Monk could ſcarce 
ſecure the parliamentary deputies from thoſe inſults, which the general hatred and 
contempt towards their maſters drew from men of every rank and denomination. 


Moxx continued his march with few intervals till he came to St, Albans. He 
there ſent a meſſage to the Parliament, deſiring them to remove from London 
thoſe regiments, who, tho* they now profeſſed to return to their duty, had ſo 
lately offered violence to that aſſembly. This meſſage was unerpected, and ex- 
ceedingly perplexed the houſe. Their fate, they found, muſt ſtill depend on a 
mercenary army; and they were as diſtant as ever from their imaginary ſove- 

| | xeignty: 


f 
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reignty. However, they found it neceſſary to-comply. The ſoldiers made more Chap. Ut. / 


digiculty. A -mutify aroſe among them One regiment in particular, which A I 
was quartered in Somerſet: Houſe, expreſsly refuſed to yield their place to the 
' _pocthern army. Bur thoſe officers, whS would gladly; 'on ſuch an occafion, have £ j 
inflamed the quarrel, were abſent or in confinement ; and for want of leaders, the 3d of Febru- ; 1 
{vdiers were at laſt, with great reluctance, obliged to comply. Monk with his 14% k enters 
army took quarters in Weſtminſter. 18 8 LEE : | "'._ London, | | 
Tue general was introduced to the houſe; and thanks were given him by Len- 6th of Febru- 
thal for the eminent ſervices, - which he had done his country. Monk was a pru- . | | 
dent, but not an eloquent ſpeaker: - He told the houſe, that the ſervices, which | 9 
he had been enabled to perform, were no more than his duty, and merited not | | 
ſuch praiſes as thoſe: with which they were pleaſed to bonour him: That among | Wo 
many perſons of greater worth, who bore their commiſſion, he had been em- 7 
ployed as the inſtrument of Providence for effecting their reſtorat on; but he con- 1 
ſidered this ſervice only as a ſtep to more important ſervices, which it was their | 1 
part to render to the nation: That as he marched along, he obſerved all ranks of 90 85 5 
men, in all places, to be in earneft expectation of a ſettlement, after the violent | 1 
convulſions, to which they had been expoſed ; and to have no proſpect of ſuch a = 
bleſſing but from the diflolution of the preſent Parliament, and from the ſum- 
moning of a new one, free and full, who, meeting without oaths or engage- 
ments, might finally give conten ment to the nation: That applications had been 
made to him for that purpaſe; but that he, ſenſible of his duty, had (till told the 
petitioners, that the Parliament itſelf, which was now free and would foon be full, 
vas the beſt judge of all theſe meaſures, and that the whole community ought to ö 
acquieſce in their determination: That tho“ he expreſſed himſelf in this manner 9 
to the people, he muſt now freely inform the houſe, that the fewer engagements 
vere exacted, the mote comprehenſive would their plan prove, and the more fa- 
isfaCtion would it give to the nation: And that it was ſufficient for che public 
ſccurity, if the Fanatic party and the Royaliſts were ſecluded; fince the principles 
"! theſe factions were deſtructive either of government or of liberty. | © 
Lais ſpeech, containing matter, which was both agreeable and diſagreeable to 
the Houſe as well as to the nation, ſtill kept every one in ſuſpence, and upheld. 
that uncertainty, in which it ſeemed the General's intereſt to retain the public. 
But it was impoſſible for the kingdom to remain long in this doubtful ficuition : 
5 People, as well as the Parliament, puſhed matters to a deciſion. ' During the 
K convulſions, the pay ment of taxes had been interrupted; and tho” che Par- 
"ment, upon their aſſembling, renewed the ordinances for all collections and 
mpofions, yer fo lirtle reverence did the people pay thoſe legiſlators, that 


they 
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free Parlia- 
- ment, 


11th of Fe- 


ce 
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they gave very 8 and unwilling obedience to their commands... The comma; 
council of London flatly refuſed to ſubmit to an aſſeſſment, required of them 
and declared, that, till a free and lawful Parliament impoſed taxes, they never 
would deem it their duty to make any payment, This reſolution. would imme- 
diately have put an end to the dominion of the Parliament: They were deter. 


mined, therefore, upon this occaſion, ene 
own power and of their General's obedience. 


| e of Fabre, A bs ah an the Cle, on Gann mates; . 


obnoxious to the Parliament, to remove the poſts and chains from all the ſtreets, 


and to take down and break the portculliſes and gates of the city: And very few 
hours were allowed him to deliberate upon the execution of theſe: violent order 


To the great ſurprize and conſternation of all men, Monk prepared bimfelf for 
obedience. Neglecting the entreaties of his friends, the remonſtrances of his of- 


cers,' the cries of the people, he entered the City in a military manner; he appte 


hended as many as he could of the proſcribed perſons, whom he ſent to the 
Tower; with all the circumſtances of contentÞt, he broke the gates and portcul- 
liſes ; and having expoſed the City to the ſcorn and deriſion of all who hated it, 
he returned in triumph to his quarters in Weſtminſter. _ k 

No fvoner had the General leiſure to reflect, than bu fave Sas ein 
ſure, inſtead of being a continuation of that cautious ambiguity, which he had 
hitherto maintained, was taking party without reſerve, and laying himſelf, as wel 
as the nation, at the mercy of that tyrannical Parliament, whoſe power had long 
been odious, as well as their perſons contemptible, to all men. He reſolved 
therefore, before it was too late, to repair the dangerous miſtake, into which he 
had been betrayed, and to ſhow the whale world, - ſtill more without reſerve, that 


he meant no longer to be the miniſter of violence and uſurpation. After complain. 


ing of the odious ſervice, in which he had been employed; he wrote a letter to 
the Houſe, reproaching them, as well with the new cabals which they had formel 
with Vane and Lambert, as with the encouragement given to a fanatica] petition 
preſented by Barebone; and he required them, in the name of che citizens, ſoldiers, 
and whole Commonwealth, to iſſue writs within a week for the filling their Hou, 
and to fix the time for their own diſſolution and the aſſembling of a new Parſi- 


Declares for a ment. Having diſpatched this letter, which might be regarded, he thought, 25 n 


undoubted pledge of his fincerity, he marched with his army into the City, and 
defired Allen, the mayor, to ſummon acommon-council at Guildhall He there 
made many apologies for the indignity, which, two days before, he had been 
obliged to put upon them; aſſured them of his perſeverance in the meaſures which 
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union between city and army, in every enterprize for the happineſs and ſettlement 

Ir is impoſſible to deſcribe the joy and exultation, which diſplayed itſelf through- 
or the city, as ſoon as intelligence was conveyed of this happy meaſure, embraced 
by the General. The proſpect of peace, concord, liberty, juſtice, broke forth at 
once, from amidſt the deepeſt darkneſs, in which the nation had ever been involved. 
The view of paſt calamities no longer preſented diſmal prognoſtics of the future : 


= 
1 


9 


t tended only to inhance the general exultation for thoſe ſeenes of happineſs and 


tranquillity, which all men now confidently promiſed themſelves. The Royaliſts, 
the Preſbyterians, forgetting all anĩmoſities, mingled in common joy and tranſport, 
and vowed never more to gratify the ambition of falſe and factious tyrants, by 
their calamitous diviſions.” The populace, more outrageous in their feſtivity, made 
the whole air reſound with acclamartions, and illuminated every ſtreet with fignals 
of jollity and triumph. Applauſes of the General were every where intermingled 
with deteſtation againſt the Parlignent. The moſt ridiculous inventions were 
adopted, in order to expreſs this latter paſſion, At every bonfire rumps were 
roaſted ; and where theſe could no longer be found, pieces of fleſh were cut into 
that ſhape : And the funeral of the Parliament (the populace exclaimed) was ce- 
lebrated by theſe ſymbols of hatred and derifion., | 


Ter Parliament, tho' in the agonies of deſpair, made till one effort for the re- 
corery of their dominion. They ſent a committee with offers to gain the General. 


He refuſed to hear them except in the preſence of ſome of the ſecluded members, 
Tho' ſeveral perſons, deſperate from guilt or fanaticiſm, promiſed to inveſt him 
with the dignity of ſupreme magiſtrate and to ſupport his government, he would 
not hearken to ſuch wild propoſals. Having fixed a cloſe correſpondence with 
the City, and eftabliſhed its militia in hands, whoſe fidelity could be relied on, he 
marched again with his army to Weſtminſter, and purſued. every proper meaſure 
for the ſettlement of the nation. While he til! pretended to maintain republican 


principles, he was taking large ſteps towards the re-eſtabliſhment of the antient 
Monarchy. 3 | W | 


Taz ſecluded members, upon the General's invitation, went to the Houſe, and +19 of Febrg- 
inding no longer any obſtruction, they entered, and immediately appeared to be ®7- 


the majority: Moſt of the Independants left the place. The reſtored members 15a 


irſt repealed all the orders, by which they had been excluded: They gave Sir bored. 


George Boothe and all His party their liberty and eſtates : They renewed and en- 
aged the General's commiſſion : They fixed an aſſeſſment for the ſupport of the 


feet and army: And having paſſed theſe votes for the preſent compoſure of the 6 of 
kingdom, they diffolyed themſelves, and gave orders for the immediate aſſembling March, 
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(Chap./ III. of a new Parliament. This laſt meaſure had been previouſly concerted with the 
40. General, who knew, that all men, however different in affections, woes, 


Long wo * deſigns, united in their deteſtation of the Long Parliament. 


ed. 4 COUNCIL OF STATE was eſtabliſhed, conſiſting of men of dignity and =>: 4 
ration; moſt of whom, during the civil wars, had made a great figure among 

6 "= Preſbyterians. The militia of the kingdom was put into ſuch hands as would 
promote order and ſettlement. Theſe, conjoined with Monk's army, which lay 
united at London, were eſteemed a ſufficient check on the more numerous tho 
- diſperſed army, of whoſe inclinations there was ſtill much reaſon to be diffident. 
Monk, however, was every day removing the more obnoxious ae, A 
ing the troops to a ſtare of diſcipline and obediencdeQ. % 


Ovrxrex, governor of Hull, hag declared his diet Keep poſlcſſion of 
that fortreſs till the coming of King Jeſus : But when Alured produced the autho- 
rity! of the Parliament for his CTA the n een _ he . 
eee een 0 

| MonTacus, who communchett the fleet i in of Baltic, had Os the ſame 
conſpiracy with Sir George Boothe; and pretending want of proviſions; had failed 
from the Sound towards the coaſt of England, with an intention of ſeconding that 
enterprize of the Royaliſts. On his arrival he zeceived the news of Boothe's defear, 
and the total failure of the inſurrection. The great difficulties to which the Par- 
liament was reduced, allowed them no leiſure. to examine ſtrictly the reaſons, 
which he gave for quitting his ſtation; and they allowed him to retire peaceably 
to his country houſe. The council. of State no conferred on him, in conjunction 


with Monk, the command of the fleet; and ſecured the naval, as) well as n 
force in the hands favourable to the public ſettiement. ' 


Norwirnsraxbixo all theſe ſteps, which were taking tonite Se reveſtablit 
ment of Monarchy, Monk, ſtill maintained the appearance of zeal ſor a Common- 
wealth, and hitherto allowed no canal of correſpondence between himſelf and the 
King to be opened, To call a free Parliament, and to reſtore the royal Family, were 
viſibly, in the preſent diſpoſition of the kingdom, one and the ſame meaſure: Yet 
would not the General declare, otherways than by his actions, that he had adopted 
the King” $ intereſt ; and nothing but neceſſity, at laſt extorted the confeſſion from 
him. His filence in the commencement of his enterprize, ought to be no objec- 
tion to his ſincerity ; ſince he maintained the ſame reſerve, at a time, when, con- 
ſiſtent with common ſenſe, he could have entertained no other purpoſe *. 


1 | Tux: 
* After Monks declaration for a free Parliament, on the 11th of Febru@y, he could mean vothing 

but the King's reſtoration : Yet it was long before he would open himſelf even to the Kiog. This * 

- <laration was within eight days after his arrival in London. Had he ever intended to have ſet vp = 
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Tak was one Morrice, a, gentleman of Devonſhire, of a ſedentary, ſtudi- Chao, III. 


ous diſpoſitions nearly related to Monk, and one who had always maintained the 
ſtricteſt intimacy with him. With this friend alone did Monk deliberate concern- 


ing that great enterprize, which he had formed. Sir John Granville, who had a 
commiſſion from the King, applied to Morrice for acceſs to the General; but re- 
ceived for anſwer, that the General deſired him to communicate his buſineſs to 


Morrice. Granville, tho importunately urged, twice refuſed to deliver his meſ- 
ſage to any but Monk himſelf; and that cautious politician, finding him now a 


perſon, whoſe ſecrecy could be ſafely truſted, admitted him to his preſence, and | 


opened to him bis whole intentions. Still he ſcrupled to commit any thing to pa- 
per * : He delivered only a verbal meſſage by Granville, aſſuring the King of his 
ſervices, giving advice for his conduct, and exhorting him inſtantly to leave the 
Spaniſh territories and retire into Holland, He was juſtly apprehenſive leſt Spain 


might retain him as a pledge for the recovery of Dunkirk and Jamaica, Charles 


followed theſe directions, and very narrowly eſcaped to Breda. Had he protracted 


bis journey a few hours, he had certainly, under pretence of honour and reſpect, 


been arreſted by the Spaniards, i; E 
LockHarT, Who was governor of Dunkirk, and no wiſe averſe to the King's 
ſervice, was applied to on this occaſion. - The ſtate of |England was ſet be- 
fore him, the certainty of the reſtoration repreſented, and the proſpect of great fa- 
vour diſplayed, if he would anticipate the vows of the kingdom, and receive the 
King into his garriſon, Lockhart till replied that his commiſſion was derived 
from an Engliſh Parliament, and he would not open his gates but in obedience to 


the ſame authority f. This ſcruple, tho” in the preſent. emergence it approaches 
towards ſuperſtition, it is difficult for us entirely to condemn. 


1660. 


Tus elections of the new Parliament went every where in favour of the King's New Parlia- 
party. This was one of thoſe popular torrents, where the moſt indifferent, or went. 


even the moſt averſe, are tranſported with the general paſſion, and zealouſly adopt 
the ſentiments of the ſociety, to which they belong. The enthuſiaſts themſelves 
ſeemed to be diſarmed of their fury; and between deſpair and aſtoniſhment gave 
way to thoſe meaſures, which, they found it would be impoſſible for them, by 
their utmoſt efforts, to withſtand, The Preſbyterians, the Royaliſts, being 


lelf, he would not ſurely have ſo ſoon abandoned a project fo iaviting: He would have taken ſome 
ſteps, which would have betrayed it; It could only have been ſome diſappointment, ſome fruſtrated 
atempt, which could have made him renounce the road of private ambition. Bat there is not the 
leaſt ſy mptom of ſuch intentions. The ſtary told of Sir Anthony Aſtley Cooper, by Mr. Locke, has 
not any appearance of truth. See lord Lanſdown's Vindication, and Philips's Continuation of Baker, 
| ſhall add to what thoſe authors have advanced, that cardinal Mazarine wiſhed for the King's reſto» 
aon; the” he would not have ventured much to have procured it. | 

a Lanſdowne, Clarendon. + Burnet. 

Vor VI. 


united, 
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lic were leſs zealous in a cauſe, which was become odious, on acccount of the ca- 


Without farther ſcruple, therefore, or jealouſy, the people gave their voice in election 


land, and engaged the officers in that kingdom to concur with him in the ſame 
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united, formed the voice of the nation, which, without noiſe, but with infinite 
ardour, called for the King's reſtoration. The kingdom was almoſt entirely in the 
hands of the former party; and fome zealous leaders among them began to renew 
the demand of thoſe conditions, which had been required of the late King in the 
treaty of Newport: But the general opinion ſeemed to condemn all thoſe rigorous 
and jealous capitulations with their ſovereign. Harraſſed with convullions and dif. 
orders, men ardently longed for repoſe, and were terrified with the mention of ne. 
gotiations or delay, which might afford opportunity to the ſeditious army ſtill to 
breed new confuſion. The paſſion too for liberty, having been carried to ſuch vi- 
olent extremes, and having produced ſuch bloody cominotions, began, by a na- 
tural movement, to give place to a ſpirit of loyalty and obedience ; and the pub. 


lamities, which had ſo long attended it. After the conceſſions made by the late King, 
the conſtitution ſeemed to be ſufficiently ſecured; and the additional conditions in- 
ſiſted on, as they had been framed during the greateſt ardour of the conteſt, amounted 
rather to an annihilation than a limitation of Monarchy. Above all the General 
was averſe to the mention of conditions; and reſolved, that the crown, which he in- 
tended to reſtore, ſhould be conferred on the King entirely free and unincumbered. 


for ſuch as they knew to entertain ſentiments favourable to Monarchy ; and all 

ayed court to a party, which, they foreſaw, was ſoon to govern the nation. Tho 

S Parliament had voted, that no one ſhould” be elected, who had himſelf, or 
whoſe father had borne arms for the late King; very little regard was any where |, 
payed to this ordinance. The leaders of the Prefbyterians, the carl of Mancheſter, 
lord Fairfax, lord Robarts, Hollis, Sir Anthony Aſhly Cooper, Anneſley, Lewis, 
were determined to tone for paſt tranſgreſſions by their preſent zeal for the royal 
intereſts ; and from former merits, ſucceſſes, and ſufferings, they had acquired 
with their party the higheſt credit and authority: 

Tux affairs of Ireland were in a condition no ls favourable to the King. As 
ſoon as Monk declared againſt the Engliſh army, he diſpatched emiſſaries into le. 


meaſures. Lord Broghill, preſident of Munſter, and Sir Charles Coote, preſident 
of Connaught, went ſo far as to enter into a correſpondence with the King, and to 
promiſe their aſſiſtance for his reſtoration. . In conjunction with Sir Theophilus 
Jones, -and other officers, they took poſſeſſion of the government, and excluded 
Ludlow, who was zealous for the Parliament, but whom they pretended to be in 
a confederacy with the Committee of Safety. They kept themſelves in a readinels 
to ſerve the King ; but made no declarations, till they ſhould ſee the turn, which 


affairs took in om 
Bur 
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Bor all theſe promiſing views had almoſt been blaſted by an untoward. ace gg 

cdent, Upon the admiſfion of the ſecluded members, the republican party, 

particularly the late King's judges, were ſeized with the juſteſt deſpair, and endea-. 

voured to infuſe the ſame ſentiments into the whole army. By themſelves or their, 

emiſſaries, they repreſented to the ſoldiers, that all thoſe brave actions, which hae 

been perſormed during the war, and which were ſo meritorious in the eyes ung 

Parliament, would no doubt be regarded :s the deepeſt crimes by che Royaliſts, 2 

and would expoſe the army to the ſevereſt vengeance, That in vain did that ꝑarty oh 
make profeſſions of moderation and lenity : The King's death, the execution fo 88 

many of the nobility and gentry, the ſequeſtrations and impriſonment of the relb6 . 

vere in their eyes crimes ſo deep,” and offences o perſonal, as\muſt be protect! 

with the moſt implacable reſentment. Thar the Joſs of all arrears, the caſhiering | 

every officer and ſoldier, were the lighteſt puniſhment, which muſt be expected. 

After the diſperſion of the army, no farther protection remained to them; either 

for life or property, but the clemency of enraged enemies. And that, even, if the 

moſt perfect ſecurity could be obtained, it was inglorious to be reduced by treach- 

ery and deeeit, to — updars on he, ta the open field, had ſo — 

ed to their ſuperior valour. N 

Arrs theſe ſuggeſtions had von infiled into the army, Lahe 

made his eſcape from the Tower, and threw Monk and 8 into 

the greateſt conſternation. They knew Lambert's vigour and activity; they were 

acquainted wich his great popularity in the army; they were ſenſible, that, ho 

the ſoldiers had lately deſerted him, they ſufficiently expreſſed their remorſe and 

their deteſtation of thoſe, who, by falſe profeſſions, they found, had ſo egregiouſly 

deceived them. It ſeemed neceſſaty, therefore, to employ the greateſt celerity in 

ſuppreſſing fo dangerous an enemy: Colonel Ingoldſby, who had been named one 

of the late King's judges, but who-was now entirely engaged in the royal cauſe, 

was diſpatched after him. He overtook him at Daventry, while he had" yet aſ- 

ſembled but four troops of horſe. One of them deſerted him. Another quickly 

followed the example. He himſelf, endeavouring to make his eſcape, was ſeized 22d of April. 

by Ingoldſby, to whom he made ſubmiſſions not ſuitable to his former character 

of ſpirit and valour. Okey, Axtel, Cobbet, Crede, and other officers of that party 

vere taken priſoners with him. All the roads were full of ſoldiers haſtening to 

join them. In a few days they would have been very formidable. And it was 

thought, that it might prove dangerous for Monk himſelf to have aſſembled any 

conſiderable body of his republican army for their ſuppreſſion : So that 78927 

could be more happy than the ſudden extinctĩon of this riſing flame. | 

Warn the Patliament met, they choſe Sir Harbottle Gri mſtone, ſpeaker; a man, 25th of April: 

Who, tho' he had for ſome time concurred with the late Parliament, had long been 

Q 2 eſteemed 
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eſteemed affectionate to the King's ſervice. - The great dangers, incurred during 
the former uſurpations, joined to the extreme caution of the General, kept 
every one in awe; and no one dared, for ſome days, to make any mention of the 
King, The members chiefly exerted their ſpirit in bitter invectives againſt the 
memory of Cromwel, and in execrations upon the inhuman murder of their late 
Sovereign, At laſt, the General, having ſufficiently ſounded their inclinations, 
gave directions to Anneſley, preſident of the council, to inform them, that one 
Sir John Granville, a ſervant of the King's, had been ſent over by his Majeſty, 


| The Reſtora- and was now at the door with a letter to the Commons. The loudeſt acclama- 


tions were excited by this intelligence. Granville was called in: The letters, ac- 
companied with a declaration, greedily read: Without one moment's delay, and 


without a contradictory vote, a Committee was appointed to prepare an anſwer : 


And in order to ſpread: the ſame ſatisfaction throughout the kingdom, it was 
voted that the letter and declaration ſhould immediately be publiſhed. 


Tus people, freed from tha: ſtate of ſuſpence in which they had ſo long been 
held, now changed their anxious hope for the unmixt effuſions of joy; and diſplayed 
a ſocial triumph, and exultation, which no private proſperity, even the greateſt, i 
ever able fully to inſpire. Traditions remain of men who died for pleaſure, when 
informed of this happy and ſurprizing event. The King's declaration was well 


calculated to uphold the ſatisfaction, inſpired by the proſpect of public ſettlement, 
It offered a general amneſty to all perſons whatſoever; and that without any excep- 


tions but ſuch as ſhould afterwards be made by Parliament: It promiſed a liberty 
of conſcience z and a concurrence in any act of Parliament, which, upon mature 
deliberation, ſhould be offered, for the inſuring that indulgence : The enquiry into 
all grants, purchaſes, and alienations, it ſubmitted to the arbitration of the ſame 


aſſembly : And it aſſured the ſoldiers of all their arrears, and promiſed them, for 
the future, the ſame pay which they then enjoyed. 


Tun Lords, perceivigg the ſpirit, by which the kingdom. as well as the Com- 
mons were animated, haſtened to re-inſtate themſelves in their antient authority, 


and to take their ſhare in the ſettlement of the nation. They found the doors of 
their houſe open; and all were admitted, even ſuch as had er been excluded 


on account of their pretended delinquency. 


8th of May. Tux two Houſes attended; while the King was ee whh great ſolemnity, 
WO in Palace-Yard, at Whitehall, and at Temple-Bar. The Commons voted 500 


pounds to buy a jewel for Granville, who had brought them the King's gracious 


meſſages : A preſent of 50,000 pounds was conferred on the King, 10,000 pounds 


on the duke of York, 5000 pounds on the duke of Gloceſter. A Committee of 
Lords and Commons was n to invite his an to return and tale 


$ 
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poſſeſſion of bis dominions. The rapidity, with which all theſe events were con- 
ducted was marvellous, and diſcovered the. paſſionate zeal and entire unanimity of 
the nation. Such an impatience appeared,.and ſuch, an emulation, in Lotds, and 
Commons, and City, who ſhould make the moſt lively expreſſions of their joy 
and duty; that, as the noble hiſtorian expreſſes it, a man could not but wonder 
where thoſe people dwelt, who had done all the miſchief, and kept the King ſo 
many yeats from enjoying the comfort and ſupport of ſuch excellent ſubjects. The 
King himſelf ſaid, that it muſt ſurely have been his' own fault, that he had. not 
ſooner taken poſſeſſion of the throne z ſince he found every body ſo zealous for 
promoting his happy reſtoration. _ _ 


Tus reſpect of foreign powers ſoon followed the ſubmiſſion of the King's ſub- 
jets. Spain invited him to return to the Low Countries, and embark in ſome of 
their maritime towns. France made proteſtations of affection and regard, and of- 
fered Calais for the ſame purpoſe. The States-General ſent deputies with a like 
friendly invitation. The King reſolved to accept of this laſt offer. The people 
of the Republic bore him a very cordial affection; and politics no longer re- 
ſtrained their magiſtrates from promoting and expreſſing that ſentiment. As he 
paſſed from Breda to the Hague, he was attended with numerous crouds, and 
received with the loudeſt acclamations; as if themſelves, not their rivals in power 
and commerce, were now reſtored to peace and ſecurity. The States-General in a 
body, and afterwards the States of Holland apart, performed their compliments 
with the greateſt ſolemnity : Every perſon of diſtinction was ambitious of being 
introduced to his Majeſty : All ambaſſadors and public miniſters of Kings, Prin- 
ces, or States, repaired to him, and profeſſed the joy of their maſters on his behalf : 
So that one would have thought, that, from the united efforts of Chriſtendom, 
= deen derived this revolution, which diffuſed every where ſuch univerſal ſatiſ- 

on. | | f . 

Tus Engliſh fleet came in ſight of Scheveling. Montague had not waited for 
orders ſrom the Parliament; but had perſuaded the officers, of themſelves, to 
tender their duty to his Majeſty. The duke of York immediately went on board, 
and took the command of the fleet as lord high admiral. _ Ef OE OT 

Wurx the King diſembarked at Dover, he was met by the General whom he 
cordially embraced. Never ſubject in fact, probably in his intentions, had deſerved 
better of his King and country, In the ſpace of a few months, without effuſion of 
blood, by his cautious and diſintereſted conduct alone, he had beſtowed ſettlement 
on three kingdoms, which had long been torne with the moſt violent convulſions : 
And having obſtinately refuſed the moſt inviting conditions, offered him by the 
King as well as by every party in the kingdom, he freely reſtored his injured maſter 

| | to 
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* to the vacant throne, The King entered London on the agth of May, which 
3 ity; was alfo bis birth-day. The fond imaginations ws 1g) LUAN 


. vey of the age, ſo far as regards manners, finances, arms, commerce, arts and 
ſciences. The chief uſe of hiſtory is, that it affords materials for diſquiſitions of 
this nature; and it ſeems the duty of an hiſtorian * | 


——_— and No people could undergo a change more ſudden and entire in their manners 


ſupported by no national party, would have been impelled by rage and deſpair into 


Preſſed, harraſſed, perſecuted, diſdained all affinity with their maſters. The 
more they were reduced to ſubjection, the greater ſuperiority did they affect abore 
_ thoſe uſurpers, who by violence ng injuſtice had * an aſcendant ove 
them. 


tant nations. Tout friends, the Cavaliers,“ 155 a 8 to a Roy- 
* they have the infirmities of men: But your Shs the Roundbeads, have 


tie vices of devils, tyranny, rebellion, and ſpiritual pride f.“ Riot and dif 
order, it is certain, notwithſtanding the good example ſet them. * Charles the 


omen e e en an 


* 1 
1 2 1 


00 ©. 4 2 „ „ * 
Ar this æra, it may be proper to ſtop for a moment, and take a general ſur- 


ces and concluſions. 


than did the Engliſh nation during this period. From tranquility, concord, ſub- 
miſſion, ſobriety, they paſſed in an inſtant to a ſtate of faction, fanaticiſm, rebel- 
lion, and almoſt frenzy. The violence of the Engliſh parties exceeded any 
thing, which we can now imagine: Had they continued but a little longer, there 
was juſt reaſon to dread all the horrors of the antient maſſacres and proſcriptions, 
The military uſurpers, whoſe authority was founded on palpable injuſtice, and was 


ſuch ſanguinary meaſures z- and if theſe furious expedients had been embraced on 
one ſide, revenge would naturally have puſhed the other party, after a return of 
power, to retaliate upon their enemies. No ſocial intercourſe was maintained be- 
tween the parties; no marriages or ulliances contracted. The Royaliſts, tho' op- 


Tur manners of the two faftions were as oppoſite as thoſe of the molt di- 


aliſt, „are very diſſolute and debauched.” ” replied the Royaliſt, 


"F Sir Phiip Warwic. . kill, 
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gelt, prevailed very much among his partizans. Being commonly men of brith 
ind fortune, to whom exceſſes are leſs pernicious than to the yulgar, they were 


tion to the rigid preciſeneſs of their antagoniſts encreaſed their inclination to 
good-fellowſhip ; and the character of a man of pleafure was affected among 
them, as a fure pledge of attachment to the Church and Monarchy. Even when 
ruined by confiſcations and ſequeſtrations, they endeavoured to maintain the ap- 


« our enemies, We laugh while they tremble.”” 


mentary party, is ſurely the moſt curious ſpectacle preſented by any hiſtory ; and 
the moſt inſtructive, as well as entertaining, to a philoſophical mind. All recre- 
ations were in a manner ſuſpended by the rigid ſeverity of the Preſbyterians and 
Indepeadants. Horſe-races and cock-matches were prohibited as the greateſt enor- 
mities +. Even bear- beating was efteemed heatheniſh and unchriſtian : The ſport. 
of it, not the inhumanity, gave offence. Colonel Hewſon, from his pious zeal, 
marched with his regiment into London, and deſtroyed all the bears, which were 
there kept for the diverfion of the citizens. This adventure ſeems to have given 


and ſincere, hypocriſy prevailed beyond any example in antient or modern times. 
The religious hypocrify, it may be remarked, is of a fingular nature; and being 
generally unknown to the perſon himſelf, tho? more dangerous, it implies leſs falſ- 
hood than any other ſpecies of inſincerity. The Old Teſtament, preferably to the 
New, was the favourite of all the ſectaries. The eaſtern poetical ſtyle of that com- 
poſition made it more eafily ſuſceptible of a turn, which was agreeable to them. 
We have had occaſion, in the courſe of this work, to ſpeak of many of the 
&@s, which prevailed in England: To enumerate them all would be impoſlible. The 
Quakers, however, are fo conſiderable, at leaſt ſo ſingular, as to merit ſome atten- 
non; and as they entirely renounced by principle the uſe of arms, they never made 
loch a figure in public tranſactions as to enter into any part of our narration. _ 
Tur religion of the Quakers began with the loweſt vulgar, and, in its pro- 
gels, came at laſt to comprehend people of better quality and faſhion. George 
For, born at Drayton in Lancaſhire in 1624, was the founder of this ſect. He 


Feeling a ſtronger turn towards ſpiritual contemplations than towards that me- 
Fania) profeſſion, he left his maſter, and went about the country, cloathed in a 
a — Soo 6. 


leathern 


pearance of careleſs and ſocial jollity. ©* As much as hope is ſuperior to fear,” 
{ad a poor and merry cavalier, * ſo much is our ſituation preferable to that of 


birth to the fiction of Hudibras.. Tho* the Engliſh nation be naturally candid 


Chap. It. 
ihe. 


too apt to indulge themſelves in all pleaſures, particularly thoſe of the table. Op- 


Tue gloomy enthuſiaſm, which prevailed among great numbers of the parlia- 


"43 the ſoon of a weaver, and was himſelf bound an apprentice to a ſhoemaker, 
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Jp: II. leather doublet; a dreſs, which be long affected. as well for irs. Gagularicy,avin 
Ne 122 cheapneſs. [Thar he might wean himſelf entirely from ſublunary objects, he brake 
off all connexions with his friends and family, and never ſtayed. a moment in one 
place 3 Jeſt habitude ſhould beget. new conn: xions, and depreſs the ſublicity 
of his aerial meditations. He frequently wandered: into the woods, and paſſed 
hole days in hollow trees, without other company or amuſemeut than his. kj 
I. aving reached that pitch of perfection that he needed no other book, he o 
vanced to another ſtage of ſpicitual progreſs, and began to pay leſs, regard even 
to that diyine compoſition itſelf, His own breaſt, he imagined, was full of the ſame 
inſpiration, which had guided the prophets and apoſtles themſelves; and by this 
inward light mult every ſpiritual obſcurity | be cleared, by this 1 fpiric nat 
the dead letter be ahimated, _ 
"Wren he had been ſufficiently EE} in his own imagination, be felt that 
the fumes. of ſelf-applauſe ſoon diſſipate, if not continually ſupplied by the alm. 
tation of others; and he began to ſeek proſelytes. Proſelytes were eaſily 
at a time when all mens affections were turned towards religion, and when the mol 
extravagant modes of it were ſure to be the moſt popular. All the forms of c. 
temony invented by pride and oſtentation, Fox and his diſciples, from a ſupetior 
1 858 and oſtentation, carefully rejected: Even the ordinary rites of civility were 
| unned, as the nouriſhment of carnal vanity and, ſelf-conceit, _ They would be 
ſtow no titles of diſtinction: The name of friend was the only ſalutation, wit 
which they indiſcriminately | accoſted every one. To no perſon would they make 
a bow, or move their har, or give any ſigns of reverence. . Inſtead of that alte · 
ted adulation, introduced into modern tongues, of f ſpeaking to individuals u f 
they v were a multitode, they turned to the/fimplicity of antient languages z ad 
thou and thee were the only expreſſions which, on any conſideration, they 228 
de brooghe to employ. ; 
Du xss too, a moſt material circumſtance, diſtinguiſhed the Ga dis 
fee. Every ſuperfluity and ornament was carefully retrenched : No plaits to their 
"Coat, ho buttons to their [leeves * No lace, no ruffles, no embroidery. Even a 
button to the hat, tho“ ſometimes uſeful, yet not being as was 5 univerſal 
| | rejected by them with horror and inffignation. 
> Tu violent enthuſiaſm of this ſect, like all high * W too ſtrong fo 
5 the weak ner ves to ſuſtain, threw the preachers into convulſions,” and ſhaking 
_ and diſtortions in their limbs; and they thence received the denomination of N 
| ters, .. Amidſt the great toleration, which was then granted to all ſects, andere" 
encouragement given to all innovations, this ſet alone ſuffered perſecution. From 
the * of their zeal, the WI broke into churches, diſturbed * 


, 


1 . * 
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hip, and haraſſed the miniſter and audience with railing and reproaches. - 


When carried before a magiſtrate, they refuſed him all reverence, and treated him 
with the ſame familiarity as if he had been their equal. Sometimes they were 
thrown into mad-houſes, ſometimes into priſon : Sometimes whipped, ſometimes 
pilloryed. The patience. and magnanimity, with which they ſuffered, begot com- 
paſſion, admiration, eſteem 7. A ſupernatural fpirit was believed to ſupport them 
under thoſe ſufferings, which che ordinary ſtate of humanity, freed from the illu- 
ſions of paſſion, is unable to ſuſtain. Py 


Tux Quakers crept into the army: But as they preached univerſal peace, they. 
ſeduced the military zealots from their profeſſion, and would ſoon, had they been 


ſuffered, have put an end, without any defeat or calamity, to the dominion of the 
ſaints. mum r.. 
their progreſs among the people. 

Mon Als with the ſect were carried, or affected to be carried, to the ſame degree 


of extravagance as religion. Give a Quaker a blow on one cheek, he held up the 
other: Aſk his cloke, he gave you his-coar-alſo: The greateſt intereſt could not 


engage him, in any court of judicature, to ſweat even to the truth: He never aſked 
more for his wares than the preciſe ſum, which he was determined to accept. This 
laſt maxim is laudable, and continues ſtill to be religiouſly obſetved by that ſet, 

No fanatics ever carried fatther the hatred of ceremonies, forms, orders, rites, in- 
ſtitutions. Even Baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper, by all other ſects believed to be 
interwoven with the very vitals of Chtiftianity, were diſdainfully rejected by them. 
The very ſabbath they profaned. The holineſs of churches they derided ; and 
would give to theſe ſacred edifices no other appellation than that of ſhops or freple- 
boyſes. No prieſts were admitted in their ſect: Every one had received from im- 
mediate illumination a character much ſuperior to the ſacerdotal. When they 
met for divine worſhip, each roſe up in his place, and delivered the extemporary 
inſpirations of the ſpirit : Women alfo were admitted to teach the brethren, and 
vere conſidered as proper vehicles to convey the dictates of the Holy Ghoſt. 
Sometimes a great many preachers were moved to ſpeak at once: Sometimes a 
total filence prevailed in their congregations. 

Sour Quakers attempted to faſt forty Gyr in imitation of Chriſt ; and one of 
them bravely 'periſhed in anner. A female Quaker came naked into 


* The following tory is told by Whitlocke, p. 599. Some Quakers at HaGogton in Northomberland 
coming to the miniſter on the ſabbath day, and ſpeaking to him, the people fell apon the Quakers, and 
almoſt killed one or two of them, who going out fell on their knees, and prayed God to pardon the 
on”. who knew not what they did ; and afterwards ſpeaking to the people, ſo convinced them of 

the evil they had done in beating them, that the country people fell a quarreiling, and beat one 
wother more than they had before beten the Quakers, + Whitelocke, p. 624, 
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Chap, It. the church where the Protector ſateg, beipg -mayed by dhe ſpitit, as ſhe fd, to 
e. appear 48 4 n to the people. ee them ovine that. the.renovation gf 
all things had A and that 5 were to b be rejected together wich other 
ſuperfluitic 125 ſeringe, WI hich oor the practice Rh ne. wer 
2 by thi © 1 0 not well ca ſculated f or promoting it. 
JAurs Nayuor was a Maker, noted · for blaſphemy, or rather . ache 
3 the Protectorſbip. He fancied that he himſelf was trans ſormed into Chriſt, 
_ © and was become the real Saviour of the world. and in conſequence of this frenzy, 
te endeayguteq te imitate many, actions of our Saviour related in the Eyangelits, 
As. he, bore a. reſemblance ta the common pictures of, Chriſt. ; he allowed his bead 
to grow in a like form: He pretended to raiſe a perſon from the dead : Heen- 
© tered Briſtol, moupted on a horſe; I ſuppoſe, ; from the difficulty ia that place of 
finding an als; His.diſciples ſpread-their,garments before him, and cried, © Ho, 
anna to the higheſt; holy, holy.is the Lord Godef Sabbaoth,” When carried be. 
fore the magiſtrates, be would gize no other anſwers to all queſtions than thou hat 
& ſaid it.“ What! is remarkable, the parliament thought that the matter deſerved 
their, attention. Above ten days they ſpent, in eaquiries and debates about him +, 
They gondemned him 10 he pilloried, whipt,, burned in che fage, 2nd 10 have . 
rongye bored #þ o with a red hot iron. All theſe; ſeverities he bote with the uſual 
patience. So far his deluſion ſupported him, But the ſequel ſpoiled all, He vas ſent 
to Bridemell, confined 10 hand labour, fed on bread and water, debarred from al 
his diſciples, male and female. His illuſions diſſipated ; and after fame time, he 
Vas contented to come out an ordinary man, and return ta his ordinary occupations. 
Tus chief taxes in England, ducing che time of the Commonwealth, were the 
monthly aſſeſſments, the exciſe, and the cuſtoms. The aſſeſſments were levied on 
perſonal eſtates as well as on land $ 3. and commiſſioners were appointed in each 
county for, rating the indiyiduals. The higheſt aſſeſſment amounted to 120,000 
pounds a month in England, the loweſt was 35.000. The aſſeſſments in Scot 
= _ were ſometimes 10, ooo pounds à month I; commonly; 600. T hoſe on Ite- 
. | . At a medium, this tax might have afforded about a million a yea, 
| 1 exciſe, during the civil wars, was levied on bread, fleſh-meaty as well as been 
ale, ftrong-waters, and many other commadities. Aſter the King was ſubdued, 
bread and fleſh-meat were exempted from exciſe. Fhe cuſtoms on exportation 
were lopered i in 4885 J. In 160, commiſſioners were appointed to levy both 
cuſtoms and exciſes. Cromwel in 1657 returned to. the old practice of farming. 
Eleven hundred thouſand pounds were then offered, both for cuſtoms and exciſe, a 
greater ſum than had ever heen levied by the commiſſioners . The whole of the 
taxes during that period might at a medium, amount to above two millions a year; 


1 Harleyan Miſcellany, Vol. vi. p. 399. 1 Thurloe, Vol. v. p. 708. 5 Scobel, p. 49 
2 Vol. ii. p. 476. Scobel, p. 376. WM TO, Vol. vi- p. EY 
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a ſur, which, cho moderate, much exceeded the revenue of any former King 
tions, compoſitions, ſale of erown and church lands, and of the rey, of 
delinquents, yielded a0 conliderable ſums, bur very difficult to be eſtimated. 
Church lands are faid to have been fold at a million . None of theſe were ever 
valued at above ten or eleven years purchaſe > Delinquents eſtates amounted to 
above 206,000 pounds a year q. Cromwel died above two millions in debt | z 
tho' the Parliament had left hien in the treaſury above 500,000 pounds 3 and in 
ſtores, the value of 700 pounds . 5 40 l00fανs , 1691 SGT:31039G 24'W. bun 
Tut Committee of Danger im Aptil 1648, voted to raiſe the army to 40, O00 
men . The fame year, the pay of the army was eſtimated at 80,000 pounds 
1 month Ff. The eſtabliſhment of the artny in 1632, was in Scotland ! 5,006 
foot, 2580 horſe; 568 dragoons; in England, 4700 foot, 2520 horſt, garriſons 
6154. 16 all 31, rc, endes öffters 51. The army! in Scotland was after 


wards confiderabiy reduced. Tue army th Lreland was not much bort of 26,000 
men; ſo that upon the whole, ' che Common wealth maintained in 1652 a ſtanding 


army of more than 50, ooo men. Its pay ambunted to a yearly ſum of 1,047,715 


pounds {|}. © Afterwards,” the Protector reduced the eſtabliſhment to 30, 00 men ; 


1 appears by the Inſtrument of Government and Humble Petition and Advice; 


His frequent enterprises obliged him from time to time to augment them. Rich- 
ird had on foot in England an army of 1 3258 men, In Scotland 9 506, in Ireland 


ibout 10,000 men . The foot ſoldiers had commonly a ſhilling a day . 


The horſe had two ſhillings and ſixpence; fo that many gentlemen and younger 


1 


| brothers of good family inlifted in the Protector's cavalry f. No wonder, tha 


luch men were averſe from the re-eſtabliſhtmenr- of evil government, 1 ere 


$0,000 men, partly militia, partly regular forces. The vigoùr of the Common- 
wealth, and the great capacity of thoſe members,” who had aſſumed the ad mini- 
ſtration, never at any time appeared ſo conſpicuous ig. 

Tut whole reverve-of the public during che Protector Hi of Richard was eſti. 
mated at 1, 868,717 pounds: His annual expences at 2,201,540 Pollak, An 
additional revenue was demanded of the Parliament: 


Tur commerce and induſtry of England encreaſed extremely bring TOY 


Fir Charles zeigen? T THe trate to the Eaſt Indies and to Guin ea became : 
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* Dr. Walker, p.14. f Thorioe. Val, oY 155 d. Vol. ii. ꝓ. 414304 d. Noh vii. . 
7 Waild's Miſtake in Gm Cromwel, . hivlocke, p. 298. f Id, p. 378. ge 5 Journal 2d of 
December, 1652. (ff Id. Ibid. C 19. 60 of April, 1569. . Th rloe, Vol. i. p. 395. Volii. 
P. $14. 1 Gumble's Life of Monk. ttt Whillocke, p. 457. * — q April, 1659. 


they well knew, they muſt be deprived of ſo gainful a profeſſion- 1 240017 
\ AzouT the time of the battle of Worceſter, the Parliament Wee 


Bong ee wild i Poe 17 if lov, "orgs / 
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Ges a conſiderable.” Tie Englihh poſſeſſed almoſt the ſole trade with Spain, Seven 
ic6o. hundred thouſand pounds a year in bullion were coined in the Enghſh Ming, 
Twenty thouſand cloths were anavally fent ta Turkey T. Commerce met with 
interruption, no doubt, from the civil wars and convulſions, which afterwards pre. 
vailed tlie? it foon recovered after the eſtabiſhment of the Commonwealth. The 
war with the Dutch, by diſtreſſing the commerce of ſo formidable a rival, ſerved 
to encourage trade in England: The Spaniſh war was in an equal degree pernicious, | 
All the effects of the Engliſh merchants, to an immenſe value, were gonſiſcated in 
Spain. The prevalence of democratical principles eugaged dhe country gentlemen 
to bind their ſons apprentices to merchants ; and commerce has ever ſince been 
more honourable in England than in any other European kingdom. The ex- 
cluſrve companies, which formerly confined trade, were never expreſsly aboliſhed 
by any ordonance of Parliament during the Commonwealth; but as men payed 
no regard to tha prerogative, whence the charter of theſe companies were derived, 
ie monopoly was gradually invaded, and commerce encreaſed by ee ee if 
liberty. latereſt in 1650 was reduced to fix per cent. 
Int colony of New England enereaſed by means a tas who fled 
thither, in order to free ibemſelves from the conſtraint, which, Laud and the 
_ church party had impoſed upon them; and before the commencement of the; civil 
wars, it is ſuppoſed to have contained 2 5,000. fouls J. For a like reaſon, the 
Catholics, afterwards, who found themſelves expoſed to many hardſhips, and 
dreaded till worſe 5% lg went ren e Hates and kttled 
the colony of Maryland. | 
-\ Beyrok® the civil wars, eee the © Te e at court, ds 
re. taſte began to prevail in the nation. The King loved pictures. ſometimes 
handled the pencil himſelf, and was a good judge of the art. The pieces of fo- 
reign maſters were bought up at a vaſt price; and the value of pictures doubled 
in Europe by the, emulation between Charles and Philip IV. of Spain, who was 
touched with the ſame elegant paſſion, Vandyke was. careſſed and enriched at 
court. Inigo Jones was. maſter of the King's buildings; tho' afterwards perle- 
cuted by the Parliament on account of the part, which he had in rebuilding St. 
Paul's, and for obeying ſome orders of council, by which he was. directed to 
pull down houſes, in order to make room for that fabric, Laws, who had not 
been ſurpaſſed by any muſician before him, was much beloved by the King, who 
called him the Father of Muſic. Charles was a good Judge of writing, and was 
eſteemed by ſome more anxious with regard to purity of ſtyle than became 3 
Monarch I. ' Notwithſtanding his narrow revenue, and his freedom from all 


| + Strafford's Letters, Vol. b p. 431; 423, 430-467. f Clarendon. © © Britiſh Empirein 
America, Vol. i. P. 3772. l Biſhop Burner's Hiſtory of his own times, ; 


vanity, 


* 
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vary, he lived in ſuch-magnificence; that. he podieſied four and twenty palacess, a 


Cha 
ey 1 


d them clegantly: and compleatly furniſhed 2 inſowuch, that, when he removed '** 


| {rom one to another, he was not obliged to tranſport any thing Yong with him. 

Caouwer, tho himſelf a barbarian, was norinſenſible to literary merit. Uſhen, 
notwithſtanding his being a biſhop,” retelved a penſſon from him. Marvel and 
Milton were in his ſervice. Waller, who was his relation, was careſſed by him. 
That poet always ſaid, that the protector himſelf was not ſo wholly iliterate as was 
commonly imagined. He gave a hundred pounds a year to the diviniity' profeſſor 
at Oxford ; and an hiſtorian: mentions this bounty as an-inftance oi his love of li- 


terature . He intended to have erected a college at Durham for the benefit of 


0 


the northern counties. hom ont nates baron] ni dnn worm 
Crit was, eſpecially when founded on priveiples of Bberty;*are'notcom- 
monly unfavourable to the arts Gf eloquence and compoſition \” or rather,” by pte- 
ſenting nobler and more intereſting objects, they àamply edimpenifate for that rrans 
quillity, of which they bereave the muſes.” The ſperches of the parliamentary ora - 
tors during this period, are of a ſtrain much ſuperior to what any former age had 
produced in England; and the force and compaſs of our tongue were then firſt put 


to trial. It muſt however be confeſſed, that the wretched finaticifmy which ſo 
much infected the parliamentary party, was no leſs deſtructive of taſte und ſeience, 


than of all law and order. Gaiety and wit were proſcribed: Human learning de. 


ſpiſed: Freedom of enquiry deteſted: Cant and hypoerify alone encouraged. It 


was an article poſitively inſiſted on in the preliminaries to the treaty of Uxbridge, 
that all play- houſes ſhould for ever be aboliſhed. Sir John Davenant, ſays Whit- 
locke +, ſpeaking of the year 1638, pubhiſhed an opera, notwirhſtanding'thenitety 
of the times. All the King's furniture was put to ſale? His; pictures, diſpoſed of 
at very low prices, enriched all the collections of Europe: Even his palaces were 
pulled to pieces, and the materials of them fold; The very library and medals at 
St. James's, was intended by the generals to be brought to auction, it order to 
pay the arrears of ſome regiments of cavalry, quartered near Eondon : Hut Seiden, 
apprehenfive of this loſs, engaged his friend W hitlocke,; then lord-keeper for the 
Commonwealth, to apply for the office of Hbrarian. This contrivance ſaved that 
valuable r os 10-4 ab pe ginul grivede 105 5 s e 
'Tis however remarkable, that the greateſt genius by far, which ſhone forth in 
England during this period, was deeply engaged with theſe fanarics, and even pro- 
ſtituted his pen in theological controverſy, in fadious dij putes, and in juſtifying the 
moſt violent meafures of the party. This was John Milton, whoſe poems are ad- 
mirable, tho' liable to ſome objections; his proſe writings difagreeable, tho* not 
altogether defective in genius. Nor are all his poems equal: His Paradiſe Loſt, 
Neale Hiſtory of the Paricans, Vol. iv. P. 13. © +P.6399 OG 1 
is 
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his Comus, and a few others, ſhine out amidſt ſome flat and inbpid-eompaſition; 
Even'in the Paradiſe Loſt, his capital performance, there are very long paſſages, 
amounting to near a third of the work, almoſt wholly devoid of harmony and ele- 
gance, nay, of all vigbur of imagination. The natural inequality of Milton's 
genius was much increaſed by the inequalities | in his fubje& ; of which ſome parts 
are of themſelves the moſt lofty that can enter into human conception, others would 
have required the moſt laboured elegance of compoſition to ſupport them. It js 
certain that this author; when in a happy mood, and employed on a noble ſubs 
ject, is the moſt wonderfully ſublime of any poet in any language. Homer ; and 
| Lucretius and Taſſo not excepted. More conciſe than Homer, more ſimple than 
Taſſo, more nervous han Lucretius; had he lived in a latter age, and learned to 
poliſh ſome rudeneſs in his verſes; had he enjoyed better fortune, and poſſeſſod 
leiſure to Wateh the returns of genius in himſelf ; he had attained t the pinx 
humat perfection, and borne away the palm of epic poet x. 
Ir is well known, that Milton never enjoyed in his life-time. the reputatin 
which he deſerved. - His Paradiſe Loſt was long neglected: Prejudices againſt an 
apologiſt for the'regicides, and againſt a work not wholly purged of the cant of 
e e ignorant world from perceiving the- prodigious merit of 
that performance. Lord Somers, by encouraging a good edition of it, about 
twenty years after the author's death, firſt brought it into reputation; and Tonſon, 
in his dedication of a ſmaller edition, ſpeaks of it as a work juſt beginning to be 
known. Even during the prevalence of ' Milton's party, he ſeems never to have 
been much regarded and Whitlocke talks of one Milton, as he cal's him, a 
blind man, who was employed in tranſlating a treaty with Sweden into Latin. 
Theſe forms of expreſſion are amuſing to poſterity, who conſider how obſcure 
_ Whitlocke himſelf, tho' lord-keeper, and ambaſſador, and es: a man of great 
ability and merit, has become in compariſon of Milton. 
Ix was not ſtrange, that Milton received no encuragement after the reſtoration: 


It was more to be admired, that he eſcaped with his Hife. Many of the cavalien 


blamed extremely that lenity towards him, which was ſo honourable'in the King, 
and ſo advantageous to poſterity.” It is ſaid, that he had faved Davenant's life during 

the Protectorſhip; and Davenant in return afforded him like protection after the 
reſtoration-; being ſenſible, that men of letters ouglit'always to regard their ſym- 
pathy of taſte as a mote powerful band of onion, than any difference of party ot 
opinion as a ſource of abimoſity. It was during a ſtate of poverty;' blindneſs, dif 
grace, danger, and old age, that Milton compoſed his wonderful poem, which 
not only ſurpaſſed all the performances of his cotemporaries, but all the compol- 


tions, which Wee oy Ws . W che e vigour of his age, an the hee 
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attend that great genius. 1672 at 30 b zg test 07 gaimböme 

Wärkrn was the firſt ter of Engliſh ho at leaſt of Engliſh rhyme but 
his performances fill abound. with many faults, and what i is, more material, they 
contain but feeble and ſuperficial beauties. | Gaiety,. wit, and ingenuity are their 
ruling charaQter : They aſpire not to the ſublime ; ; ſtill leſs to the pathetic. They 
treat of love, without making us feel any tenderneſs 3 and abound in panegyric, 
without exciting admiration. The panegyric however on Crompel, fongping more 
force than we ſhould expect from the other. compoſitions. of this poet. bo 

' Warez was born to an ample fortune, was early introduced to the and 
mw in the beſt « wan we" He Wim talents of r url as! Lad 1 
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than of honour or meg, ; Ty 


' CowLzy is an author extremely corrupted] by the betraſts af his 51 but had 


he lived even in the pureſt times of Greece and Rome, he muſt always have been a 
very indifferent poet, He had no ear for harmony and his verſes are oply:known: 
to be ſuch by the rhyme, which terminates them. In his rugged untuneable num 
bers are conveyed ſentiments the moſt. ſtrained. and violent; long ſpun-alegories,. 
diſtant alluſions, and forced conceits. Great ingenuity, however, and force of 
thought ſometimes break 'out amidſt thoſe unnatural. conceptions 3 A few Ana- 


creontics ſurpriſe us by their eaſe and gaiety: His proſe writings pleaſe, by the 


honeſty and goodneſs. which they expreſs; and even by, their, ſpleen, and melan- 
choly. © This author was much more praiſed, ee e e an 
and celebrated after his death, than the great Milto. i: 
Six Jonx DENHAM in his Cooper's Hill (for none of ne pm 3 at- 
tention) has a loftineſs and vigour, which had not before him been attained by any 
Engliſh poet, who, wrote in rhyme. The mechanical difficulties-of that meaſure- 
retarded its improvement. Shakeſpeare, whoſe tragic ſcenes are ſo wonderful 


forcible and expreſſive, is à very indifferent poet, when be en Nees 
Preciſion and neatneſs are chiefly wanting in Denham. 


n FER T7040! 


No author in that age was more celebrated both ener e 
Hobbes: In our times, he is much neglected: A hvely inſtance, how! pretarious 
il reputations, founded' on reaſoning, and philoſophy! A plea fen comedy, which 
paints the manners of the age, and expoſes a faithſul picture of nature, is a durable 


vork, and is tranſmitted to the lateſt poſterity. Nut a ſyſtem: whether phyſical or 


actaphyſical, owes commonly its ſueceſs to its novyſhy ;; andi. is no ſooner canvaſſecl 
"ith impartiality than its weakneſs is diſcovered. Hobbes's politics are fitted only 
o promote tyranny, and his ethics to encourage licentiouſneſs. Tho' an enemy 
vrcligion, he partakes nothing of the ſpirit of ſcepticiſm ;, but is as poſitive and 


; | dogmatical 


227 
his proſper. * This ctcuraltanceisoe "no the bel te eine of l choſe which Chap. 


Chap. III. domatical as if human reaſon, and his reaſon in particu 


1660. 


| ha 


ency; but the good matter, which this mY pa voy makes ample compenſation, 


ſtyle is prolix and redundant, and ſuffocates us by the length of its periods: But i 


| Thoſe numberleſs produRtions, with which the preſs then abounded ; the cant of 
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particular, could attain a thorough 
conviction on theſg-fubjetts. Jearneſs and. propriety of ſtyle the chief ex. 
cellencies of 's wtitings. In his own perſon he is repreſeiſted to haye been 
a man of virtue; a character nowiſe ſurprizing, notwithſtanding his libertine ſy{. 
tem of ethics. Timidity is the principal fault with which he is reproached: He 
hved to an extreme old age, yet could never reconcile himſelf to the thoughts of 
3 The ebe of his opinions and ſentiments, form a remarkable contraſte 
tot hy - 

2 Oceana Sol AL, to al. age, fs wt; 15 
nary Republios were the daily ſubjects of debate and converſation ; and even in our 
time it is juſtly admired as a work of genius and invention. The idea however 
of a perſect and i rtal nw * ill always be found as chimerical a 
ORE a perfect en e wants eaſe and ſlu - 


Hav is intitled to the glory of having made, by reaſoning alone, without 
gny mixture of accident, a capital diſcovery in one of the moſt important branches 
of ſcience. He had alſo the happineſs of eſtabliſhing at once his theory on the molt 
ſolid and convincing proofe a and poſterity has added little to the arguments ſug: 
geſted by his induſtry and ingevuity. His treatiſe of the circulation of the blood 
is farther embelliſbech by that warmth and ſpirit, which fo naturally accompary 
the genius of invention, This great man was much favoured by Charles the fir, 
who gave him the liberty of Ming al the deer in my ada: cls cot 
'his diſcoveries on the generation o Aung. --- dns: ws 
. Ta1s age affords great materials for hiſtory. z ea did 0 any accom: 
pliſhed hiſtorian, Clarendon, however, will always be eſteemed an entertaining 
author, even independant of our curioſity to know the facts, Which he relates. His 


diſcovers imagination and ſentimeat, and; pleaſes us at the ſame time that we diſap- 
prove of it. He is more partial in appearance than in reality: For he ſeems pe 
rually anxious to apologize for the King; but his apologies are often well grou 
He is leſs partial in his relation of facts, than in his account of characters: He wn 
too honeſt a man to falſify the former; his affections were eaſily capable, unknown 
to himſelf, of diſguiſing the latter. An air of probity and goodoels runs thro the 
whole work; as theſe qualities did in reality embelliſh the whole life of the author 

Tux are the chief performances, which engage the attention of poſterity 


the pulpir, the declamations of party, the ſubtilties of theology; all theſe have long 

ago ſunk into ſilence and oblivion. Even a writer, ſuch as Selden, whoſe learning 
was his chief excellency ; or Chillingworth, an acute diſputant againſt the Papills, 
will ſearce ever be ranked among the claſſics of our language or country. HE 
| > | | T 
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was thitty years Gf age. | He poſſeſſed a 
| Trape, ar matily- figure; a gtuceful dr g aud (th hils feultiares werk: Kath, 
Nt vas his ecumtenand' in the alm lively and engaging, Ide was in ee 


of life, when thete remis enough of youth 
ty pre property v was the object rather of admiration cha bf - . And 
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Chap. I. as the ſudden and ſurprizing revolutibn, v lich reſtored him to his regal rights, 
1660. had alſo reſtored the nation to peace, law, order, and liberty, ; no Prince ever 
obtained a crown in more fayourable gte wal 6 was, PRES Kith the 
cordial affe&tion an attachrient of his-ſubſe fis Tat asd 1 i 
Tus popularity, che King, by his akole: eee ee Was well 
qualified to ſupport and to encreaſe. Toy a lively wit and quick comprehenſion, 
he united a juſt underſtanding and a general obſervation both of men and things, 
The eaſieſt manners, the moſt unaffected p2liteneſs, the moſt engaging gaiety 
accompanitd his converſation and addteſi. Ach ſtomeq during His. ik to ſi 
among bis courtiers rather Hike a companion than. a monatch, he retained, typ 
while on the throne, that open affability, which was capable of reconciling the 
moſt determined Republicans to his royal dignity. Totally devoid of reſentment, 
as well ſtom the natural lenity as-careleſinels, of his temper, he inſured pardon to, 
the moſt guilty of his enemies, and left hopes of ſavoutr to his moſt violent oppo - 
nents. From the Whole tenor of his actions and diſcourſe, he ſeemed deſirous of 
loſing the memory of paſt animobries, annere party in an affection 
for their Prince and their Country. * 2 
New miniſtry. | Im rochis council were admitted the mA eminent. men of the. nation, without 
regard to former diſtinctions a The Preſbyterians, equally with the Royaliſty, 
ſhared this honour. Anbeſleꝝ was al ſo created earl of Angleſey; Alkley Coopet 
Jord Aſhley ; Denzil Hollis Jord Hollis. The earl of Mancheſter was appointed 
lord chamberlain, and lord Say privy. ſeal. Calamy and W 9 
elargymen, were even made chaplains to the King: $ 
"Apmzal Monracvr, created earl of Sandwich, was iced! liv his recent 
Jeeices'e grear-faywur'; and he obtained it. Monk; created duke of Albemarle, 
a dad performed ſoch i ſignal ſervices, that, according to a vulgar and malignant ob- 
rather ta have expected hatred and ingratitude: Yet-was he 
ever treated by the King with great marks of diſtinction, Charles's diſpoſition, 
free from jealouſy ; and the prudent behaviour of the General, who never oel. 
rated hia metits ; prevented all thoſe: diſguſts, which nn i in ſo rey 
-fituation.i». The capacity tos of Albematle, was, not extenſive, nor were his 
mining. Tho he bad diſtinguiſhed himſelf in. inferior Ratios, he. was 
upon familiar, acquaintance, to- be unequal to thoſe great atchieyements, whc 
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© fortune. had enabled him to perform ; and be appeared unfit for the court, a ſcene 
of life to which he had never been accuſtomed. ; Morice, his friend, was created 
ſecretary of ſtate, and was ſupported more eee ne 
' ability W Kon zen ira ide ee bw eee ta! hy 
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Bor che choice, which the King at firſt made of his principal miniſters and fa - e 
vourites, was the circumſtance, 'which chieſſy gave contentment to the nation, and 
prognoſticated future happineſs and tranquilliey. Sir Edward Hyde, created carl 
of Clarendon, was chancellor and prime miniſter: The marqueſs,created duke, 
of Ormond; was lord ſteward. of the houſehold : The earl of Southampton high 
treaſurer: Sit Edward Nicholas ſecretary of ſtate... Theſe. men, united together 
in the ſtricteſt friendſhip, and combining in the ſame laudable inclinations, ſup - 
ported each ochers credit, and purſued the intereſt of; the public 
An EEAALE ts; the preſent profperity of public affairs was the uni verſal joy and 
feſtivity dlffuſed throughout the nation The melancholy uuſterity of the fanatics 
fell into diſeredit together with their prineiples. The. Royaliſts, who had ever af - 
ſected a contrary diſpoſitĩon, found in their recent ſucceſs new motiues for mitth 
and gaiety; and it now betonged to them to give repute and faſhion to their man- 
ners. From paſt experience it had fufficiently appeared that gravity was very dis 
ſin” from wiſdom, formality from virtue, and hypocriſy from religion. Phe 
King hiniſelf, who bore a ſtrong propenſity to pleafore and ſociety, ſerved; by his 
powerful and engaging example, to baniſh thoſe ſout and malignant humours; 
which had hitherto engendered ſuch confuſion. Aud thoꝭ the: juſt bounds were | 
undoubtedly paſſed when men returned from their fortner eitreme ; yet was:the'- 
public happy in exchanging vices pernicious to ſociety for diſorders hurtful chief; 
to the individuals: themſelves, Who were guilty of then dt tbl 
Ir required fonie time before the ſeveral parts of the ſtate, disfigured by war! 
and faction, could recover their former arrangement: But the Parliament imme- 
diately entered into a good correſpondence with the King, and they treated him 
vith the fame datiful regard; which had uſdalty been paid to his precbeceſſors: Be. 
ing ſummoned without the King's conſent; they receivedy at firſt, only the title of 
a Convention ; and it was not till the King paſſed aw actor that purpoſe, that 
they were / called*by the appellation of Parliament. All judicial proceedings; , 
ranſafted in the name of the Common wealth or Protector they thought it requi: 
lie to ratify by à ne law. And both houſes acnowleging tie guilt of the ſormer 
bellion, in their own tame and in that of werf e e of bis m 
eſty's gracious pardon and indemnity. £84) dt ui ban $0 a ann 
Taz King, before his feſtoration, being afraid of redueing any senen AR ofindem- 
to deſpair, and at the ſartie kite un willing that'ſuch chermetis eitmnes as had been 
committed, ſhould teceiye 4 total imifſtitiity,” tad expteſſed Minfelf very cnutiouſly 
'n his declaration of Bredu, und had Promiſect an inde mut) to all erictinals;” but 
loch as ſhould be excepted by the Parlament. He now iſſed u proclamation, 


&laing that ſuch of the late King's judges as did not yield themſelves priſoners 
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1 ended, gave a general alarm ; and mau began to apprehend, that this motion 
want d 2 or intrigue. Bus the King ſhow difipacd 
| theſe eus He came to che houſe of peers; and in the moſt earneſt tems, 
preſſed ihe act of ' getera indeninity. File urged both che necefiity of the 
and this obligation of This" former procniſe - R promite, he {aid, which —_ 
over regerd av fore? Bott v it he probably owed the ſatisfaction. which at pre · 
ſent he enjoyed; f testing his people in Partiament. This meaſure of che King 
ths" irregular; by his talent hotide of a bill eee ee, the houls, 
7 ae} whole eee Rb of rnd As IEG 22 
| Ar run repeated fallicitations fromthe King. wee ai lade) pac bt 
bones, ind ban ceive: & royaF alſent:* Thoſe” who had an inamediate hand 
in the King's death, Were chierdexctpred: Eren Cromwel, Trotom, Mad, wid 
others now dead, were attalnted, and their effates forfeived. ''Vaue' and Lamber, 
tho? none of the King's jules, were alſo "excepted; " St. John Th! fevencren per. 
ſons more were deprived of "alt benefit from this act. if they ever accepted ay 
public employment. | All” who haf Lat in any fllkgat high court of juſtire vor 
diſabled from bearing offices. Thels e thy rede, which lone 
furious vil wats and convulſions,” © e 
| Settlement of Tir bent buſineſs Was Cents Mt ee As 64 4d, 
the revenue. the Parliamett had regard to public freedom as well as to the: ſupport of the crown, 
"The tenüres of TH Lol liveries had long 
lovers of liberty : Several dvtempts had been made during 
purchaſe this prerogative rogether with that of purveyance'; and 100, oO pounds 
a year had been offered that Prince in lieu of them. "Daritig the time of the Re- 
public, wartthips and purveyaace had been utterly aboliſhed. Ald even in the pre 
bunt Pachaweont, before the King arrived in England, a bill had been introduxs 
offering bim a cormpenation for theſe revenues, A hondred thouſand poundt a yu 
was the Tyr, which the parliamens agreed to; and half of the exciſe was fette i 
perpetuity upon che crown as the fund whence that revenue ſhould be levied 
P * 
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ves chieky; tho.gceelicy of the King's Awation,, which jndu 

it, No requeſt of the Parliament, during the preſent joy, en emf be refyleg i. 
Nor only æhe power of the crown, by.means of wardſbins and. purveyance,. 

very coplidezable; It: ws all paegual,and py dr 

7 10.4 monarchy, ſubjected. 0. riet and, 2. Jo 
lormity, therotgre, of the palitiesl ſyſtem ee med to ſequice the . 

Gotkic inſtituticas : tha ĩt might perhaps appear. unjuſt, Wa en rave 8 100 
chiefly reſulzed. ra the groprigcgrs of Jand, ſhould be.purchaled by An impoſt,. 
affected every nee the kingdom. bas = eg £ Dung eren 
.., Town468-and:paundage and dhe other half of the exciſe were granted to the 
King ding like. The Patlisment eves progeeded ſo fas as to vote chat the ſettled 
revenue of the crown far all charges ſhould be. 1,200, Oc pounds 8 yr | A fun 
| larger than any Engliſm Menarch had, eyes before. enjoyed. The late King's .ce+ 
venue from 1637 to the mestiag of 4 Thament appeared to. be at a modi- 
um near 900, oo0 pounds a years: of hich 206,000 payeds.arge: from: branghes, 
partly illegal, partly. expited. The misſottungs of n 
to have pracecded originally from the narroweels of his. revenues aud: from the h- 
Linacy of his, Parliaments, be bad refuſed him re upp, Apges all 
the Monarchs of Europe were perpetually. me. 
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Chap. nnn, r engagem 5 to the future eonſideiation'ef 
Parliament. 


erte HEN: A810 ee r i! Ga Ke i 

11, all the peng pen ee ee tliey diſcovered eee 
tiqus frugality. To diſband the amy ſo formidable in itſelf, and ſo much ac- 
cuſtomed to tebellion and changes of government, was neceffary;)for the ſecurity 

both of King and Parliament; yet the Commons ſhowed great jealouſy in granting 

the ſumsi requiſite for that purpoſe.¶ An aſſeſſnent of 70, O00 pounds a month 

was impoſedd: but was at firſt voted, to continue only for three months: And al 

the other ſums, which by a poll-bill and new aſſeſſments, they levied for that 

uſe, they ſtill granted by parcels as if they were notꝭ as yet, well aſſured of the 

fidelity of that hand, to which/the money was committed. Having proceeded ſo 

13th of eg far in che ſettlement of ehe nation, the apr themſelves-for an 
tember. time. Pe, 1715 * 18 Er 7 A CTA $397 AC. DR B23 beads! She | SHALL Waite 
Trial and.ex- Don tub de rect ofPerthitivie) detect: which chiefly intereited binds 
ecution of the Jje,,. was dhe trial un' eondefpnßtion of the Regjcides, © The general . 
" which attended the enormobs crime, of flick theſe men had been guilty; made 
their ſufferings the ſubject of joy to che people: Bur im the pecuſiar circumſtances 

of that action, in the prejudices of the times, as well ab in the behaviour-of the cri- 

minala, a mind, ſeaſoned with humanity, will- find a plentiful ſource of compaſſion 

and indulgence. Can any one, without the utmoſt concern for human blindneſs and 

ignorance, conſider the demeanor of gendrat Hartifonſwho' was firſt brought to his 

trial? With great courage and elevation of ſentimert; he told the court, that the 

pretended crime, of which he ſtood aecuſed, was not a deed; perforined in a corner: 

The ſound. of it had gone forth to moſt nations ʒ and in the ſingular and marvellous 

conduct of it had chiefly appeared the ſovereign power of Heaven. That he himſelf, 

agitated hy doubts, had) often, with. paſſionate tears, - offered his addreſſes to the 

Divine Majeſty, and earneſtly ſought for light and conviction: He had fill 

received aſſurance of a heavenly ſanction, and returned from theſe devout. ſuppli- 

cations with more ſerene tranquillity and ſatisfaction. That all the nations of the 

earth, in the eyes of their Creator, were leſs than a drop of water in the bucket; 

nor were their erroneous judgments aught but darkneſs compared with divine illu- 
minations, That theſe frequent illapſes of the divine Spirit, he could not ſuſpect to 

be intereſted illuſions ; ſince he was conſcious, that, for no tempthral advantage, 

would he offer injury to the pooreſt man or woman, who trod upon the earth. That 

all the allurements of ambition, all the. terrors of impriſonment, had not been able, 

during the uſurpation of Cromwel, to ſhake his ſteddy reſolution or bend him to 

a compliance with that deceirful tyrant. And that when invited by him to ſit on 

the right hand of the chrone, when offered riches and. endes apd n 


unrein AEB. R . ay 


bod diſdainfully rejected alt temptatio z and neglacting the teats of his friends 
and family, had ill, thro? every danger, held faſt his principles and his integrity 


Scor, Who was more a Republican than Fanatic, had fad in the houſe of 


Commons, a Jirtle before the teſtoration, that he deſired nuſother epitaph to be in 


ſcribed on his tombſtone; than this 3 Here lies Thomas Scots; tube ucdju Aged ib Ng 
i 44th. > He ſupported the ſame ſpirit upon lis trial 


cn @' Millendrian, ſubmitted to hs trial, ſavmg u our Lari Jeſus Chriſt bis 
right to the government of theſe kingdom. Some ſcrupled to fay; according to form 

that they would be tried by God and their country; becauſe God Was not viſibly 
pteſent to judge rem. Others ſaid; that they would be tried by the word'of God. 


No more than fix of the late King's judges, Harriſon, Scot, Carew, Clement, 5 


Jones, and Sctope, were executed: Scrope alone, of all thoſe whe: dime-in upon 
the King's proclamation. He was a gentleman of a good family and of a detent 


character : bir it was proved, that he had lately, in converſation;/expreſſed himſelf 


asif he were no write convinced of his guilt in condemning the King. *Axtely who 


had guarded the high court of juſtice; Hacker, ho commanded on the day of the 


King's execution, Coke; the follicitor for the people of England, and Hugli Peters, 


the furious preacher; who inflamed the army to regicide: All theſe were tried, 
and condemned, arid ſuffered wich the King's judges. No faint nov confeſſot ever 
went to martyrdom with more aſſured confidence of Heaven than was 

by thoſe criminals, even when the tertots of immediate death, joined to many 
indignities, were ſet before them, The reſt of the- King's judges, e ref 
lenity, were reprieved ; and they were diſperſed into ſeuetal priſoms- 


Tus puniſmment of declared enemies no wiſe interrupted the et; of tlie 13th of Scps 
coutt: But the death bf che duke of Gloceſter," u young Prince of very pro- tember. 


miſing hopes, threw'' great ctoud "upon? them, A 


by no Weiden in 
his life, was ever ſo deeply affected. Gloceſtet was obſe 


t poſſefs' tHited the 


good qualities of Both kis brothers © The Uleat ——9 and penetration of "the, 


King; the indaſtry and application bf the duke of Tork. "He Was all believed 
io be affectionate to the religion and conſtitution of his 'rbwitry7*> HE wa but 
trenty years of age; vhen the ſmall po put am end to his Hfe r 2 

Tue Princefs'6f' Orange, having comme to England, Wer face ir the 
Joy, attending the" reſtoration of her family, with whom tie ved in great frietid- 
ſhip, ſoon after ſickened and died. The Queen:mother paid 4 viſit tö her fon ;- 


and obtained his confent to the marriage of the Princeſs Henrietta, with the Uſe 
of Orleans, brother to the French n ;0 ttoloauhs vet. 


Ar r ER a receſs of f near two months, the Parliament met, and Indeed in the Sch dosen. 


Feat work of the national ſettleinent. 
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Chip. l. and ſore articles uf the revenue. They granted more afleſiments, and forme a: 
106. rears for paying and diſbanding the army. Buſineſs, being carried on with great 
Diſſolucion of analtirityy was ſoon dliſpatched: And after they had fac. near two months, the 
3 nnn ↄ PORRAs: = lin 


ment. 

ai Jay goes Houſe of Commons had been choſen duriag the reign of the old Pats 
mentary party; and tho' many Royaliſts' bad erept in amongſt them, yer did it 
chiefly. conſiſt of -Preſbyterians, who had net yet entirely laid alide their old je 
Jouſies and principles. Lenthal, a member, having ſaid, that thoſe who firt 
took arms againſt the King, were as guilty as thoſe, who afterwards brought him to 
the ſcaffold, was ſeverely. reprimanded by order of the houſe ; and the moſt vo- 
lent efforts of the Long Parliament to ſecure the conſtitution and bring delinquent 
to juſtice, were in effect vindicated and applauded. The claim of the two Houſes 
to the mihicia, the firſt ground of che quarrel, however exorbitant an uſurpation, 
this Parliament was never brought, exprelly to relign. | All grants of money the 
made wich a very. ſparing hand. Gteat arrears. being due by che late 8 
the fleet the army, the navy-office, and every branch of fervice ; this whok 
debt they threw upon the crown, without eſtabliſhing funds ſufficient for i its pay- 
ment, Pet notwithſtanding this jealous care exprefſed by the Parliament, ther 
| prevails a.ſtory, that Pophim, having ſounded the diſpoſition of the members, un- 
dertook to the earl; of Southamptpri to procure, during the Kiag's life, a grant of 
two millions 4 year, land tas; a fur, which, joined to the cuſtoms and excile, 
would for ever have renderetl this Prince independant of his people. Southampton, 
it is ſaid, merely from his affection to che King. had unwarily embraced the offer; 
| and it was not till he communicated the * to che chancellor, that he ws 
made ſenſible of i its pargicious tendency. chat ſuch an offer 
might have been mide,” and been hearkened 55 907 it is no wiſe pfobable, that all 
the iatereſt of the court would ever, with this Houſe of | Commons; have been able 
to make it effectual. Clarendon ſhowed his een no len n, inert, 

in entiteſy rejecting it. 

Tax chancellor, from the ſame principles of REY Kaſtened © abt 
army. When the King reviewed thele. vetetane troops, he was tuck with thei 
beauty, order, diſciplis and Hartial appearance ; and being ſenſible, that regs 

lar forces ire moſt neceſlary implements of royalty, he expreſieda deſire of fndiog 

| expedients ill to retain them. But his wiſe miniſter ſet before him the dangeroas 

| ſpirit by which theſe troops were animated, their enthaliattic genius, r r 
rebellion and mutiny ; and he convinced the | King, that till they were di 

he never could eſteem himſelf ſecurcely eſtabliſhed on his throne. No tore tivop 

vere ' retained than à few gvards and arrffföns, abodr 18805 Höf fe, Kid po 
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This good miniſter was now. very nearly allied to the royal fanyly. Eis dzugbter, ; 
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13 HISTORY or GREAT BRITAIN. 
Gup, T. che nation in blood and confuſton. Moved by theſe views, the Common had 


4 


very wiſely poſtponed the examination of all religious controverſy, and had leh 
entirely the ſettlement of che church to the King and to the antient Maus. 
Tus King at firſt uſed great moderation in the execution of the law. Nin 
biſhops ſtill remained alive; and theſe were immediately reſtored to their dioceſes: 
All the ejected clergy recovered their 'livings': The liturgy, a form of worſkip 
very decem, and not without beauty, was again admitted i into the churches : But 
at the ſame time; 4 deelaration was fue} in order ro give contentment | to the 
Prefbyreriais,* and preferve an air of moderation and neutrality. * 10 that decla- 
tion, che King premiſed; chat he would provide ſuffragan biſhops for the larger 
dioceſes 3 that the prelates ſhould, all of them, be regular and conſtant preachers, 
that they ſhould not confer ordination or exerciſe any juriſdiction, without the ad- 
vice and aſſiſtance of Preſhyters, choſen by the! dioceſe ; that ſuch alteritions 
ſhould he made in che ſiturgy. as would render it total unerceptibnable ; thatin 
the; mean time, the uſe of that mode of g not be impoſedd on ſuch 
as were un willing to recei ve it ; and that the ſurplice, the croſs in baptiſm; and 
bowing at the name of Jeſus ſhould: not be rigidly infiſted on. 'Fhis declaration 
the King iſſued as head of the church ; and he-plainly aſſumed, in many parts of i, 
a legiſlative authority in eccleſiaſtical matters. But the Engliſh government, thi! 
5 more enactiy defined by late conteſts, was not, as yet, reduced, in every parti 
We 1 OP to the ſri limits of law. And if ever prerogative was juſtifiably em- 
| ployed, i it cemed. to be on the preſent occaſion 3 when all parts of the ſtate were 
orn wich paſt convullions, and required the ee en of che Chief wh 
Men! N reduce them to their antient order. d üg! aue 

„Bor tho! theſe appearance of neutrality Wind 1 deagnnd " 
pacy, only ſeemed. to; be inſſted on, it was far from the intention of the miniſtry 
always to preſerys like regard to the Preſbyterians. The madneſs of the Fiſth- 


| Infarreftion Monarchy-⸗ men afforded them a pretence for departing from it. Venner, a deſpe 


ol the Mille- rate enthuſiaſts, ho had often conſpired againſt Cromwel, having, by his zealous 
ey lectures, inflamed his on imagination and that of his followers, iſſusd forth with 
them into the ſtreets of London. They were to the number of ſixty, complesth 

armed, believed themſelves invulnerable and invincible, and firmly expected the 

ſame fortune, which had attended Gideon and other heroes of the Old Teftament. 

Every one at firſt fled, before them. One unhappy man, hb, being queſtioned. 

faid,; “ He was for God and King Charles,“ they inſtantly- murdered. They 

went. triumphantly. from ſtreet to ſtreet, every where proclaiming King Jeſus, 

Who, they faid, was their inviſible leader. At length, che magziſtrates, having 
* ſome train · bands, made an attack N them. They defended * 
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ſelyes with great order as well as valour ; and after killing many of the aſſallants, Chap. I. 
they. made a regular retreat into Cane: Weed near Hampſtead. Next morning. 
they were chaced thence by a detachment of the guards; but they vemured again 
to invade the city, Which vas. not prepared to receiue them. Aſter committing 
great diſorder, and traverſing almoſt every ſtreet of that immenſe capital, they 
ſhut up themſelves in a houſe, which they were. reſolute to defend to the laſt 
extremity. Being ſurrounded, and the houſe untiled, they were fired upon from 
every ſide ; and they {till refuſed quarter. The people ruſhed; in upom them, and 
ſcized the few who, were alice, They: were tryed, condemacds: and-executed'} 
and to the laſt they, perſiſted in affit ming, that, if they were deceived, it) was the 
Lord that had deceived. chem. % g 070 0, andy leit, 
C.axznpon and the miniſtry took occaſion from this inſurtection to infer the 
dangerous ſpirit of the Preſbyterians and of all the ſectuiiese Bet th mine Uf 
the attempt ſufficiently proved, that it had been undertaken by nebeheert; wad 
never could haye proved dangerous. The well knowt hatred eb, whith Prewuitelt 
between the Preſbyterians and the other ſects, ſhould? have removed che former 
from all ſuſpicion of any concutrence in the enterprize. But as a pretenee was 
wanted, beſides, their old demerits, ſor juſtifying the (intended: tigcurs aghinſt 
them, this reaſon, however flight, was very greedily laid hold of. απαν² οοα,ii,,˙ & 
Tux affairs in Scotland haſtened with til quicker” ſteps tf thoſe in Ebglad amine os 
donde a ſettlement and a compliance with the King, It was deliberated in the Scotland. 
Engliſh council," whether that nation ſhould be reſtoted to its liberty, or whether 
the forts, erected by Cromwel, ſhould not ſtiſf be upheld, in order to curb the 
mutinous ſpirit, by which the Scots in all ages Had been o much governed. 
Lauderdale, who from the battle of Worteſter to the reſtoration; Rad Been de- 
tained'a priſoner in the Tower, had conſideruble influence with the King; and he 
ſirenuouſly oppoſed this violent meaſurt. He repreſented,” that it was the loyalty 
of the Scots nation, which had engaged them in oppoſition” ts the Etiglim re- 
els; and that to take advantage of the calamities, into whichꝗ on that dee : 
they had fallen, would be regarded as the higheſt injuſtice and ingratitude: That 
the ſpirit of that people was now fully ſubdued by the long fervitude, under which' 
the uſurpers had detained them, and would of itſelf yield to any reaſbnable com- 
pllance with their legal ſovereign; if, by his means, they recovered their Hberty- 
ud independanee: That. che attachment of the Scots towards their Kin e e⁰m 
they regarded as their native Prince, was naturally much ſtronger chan tat of the 
Engliſh ; and would. afford bm a ſure reſſource; in caſe of any rebellion among 
the latter: That republican principles had long been, and ſtill were; very preva- ; 
(cnt wich bis ſouthern ſubjects, and might again menace the throne with nt w tu- 
| 1 2 mults 


— 
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. mults and reſiſtance. That the time 1 when the King, in- 
ſtead of defiring to ſee Engliſh garriſons in Scotland, would be better pleaſed io 
have Scots garriſons in England, who, ſupported by Engliſh pay, would be fond 
to curb the ſeditious genius of that opulent nation : And that a people, ſuch as the 
Scots, governed by a few: nobility, would more eaſily be reduced to ſubmiſſion 
eee eee, e ry ON my 
2 eee to-diſbend an the fortes iv Scotland; es 
- alltheforts; which had been erected. General Middleton, created earl of thit 
name, was ſent commiſſioner to the Parliament, which was ſummoned. A very 
compliant ſpirit was there diſcovered in all orders of men. The commiſſioners 
had:eyen ſufficient. influence to obtain an act, annulling, at once, all laws, which 
ad paſſed ſince the year 1633 3/ on pretext of the violence, which, during that 
time, had. been. employedꝭ againſt the King and bis father, in order to procure their 
aſſent to theſe: ſtatutes... This was a very large, if not an unenampled conceſſion; = 
and, together with many dangerous limitations, overthrew: ſome uſeſul barriers, 

which had been erected to the conſtitution. But the tide was now running ſtrongly 
towards Monarchy:;, and the Scots nation plainly diſcovered, that their paſt 
reſiſtance had ptuceeded more from the turbuleney of their ariſtrocacy and the 
bigotry of their eccleſiaſties, than from any fixed paſſion towards civil liberty, 
The lords of articles were reſtored, with ſome exorbitant branches of prerogative; 


and royal authority, fortified with more plauſible claims __ 0 was, in 
| its full extent, re-eſtabliſhed in that kingdom. 


Tu prelaey likewiſe, by the abrogating every ſtatute, OR favour of Pref- 
bytery, was thereby tacitely reſtored ;'and the King deliberated what uſe he ſhould 
make of this conceſt̃ion. Lauderdale, who at bottom was a paſſionate zealot = 
againſt: epilcopacys. endeavoured to perſwade him, that the Scots, if gratified in 
this favourite poĩat of eccleſiaſtical, government, would, in every other demand, 
be entirely compliant with the King Charles, tho? he had no ſuch attachment to 
prelacy as had-influenced his father and grandfather, had ſuffered ſuch indignities 
from the Scots: Preſbyterians that he ever after bore them a moſt hearty aver- 
ſion. He ſaid to Lauderdale, that Preſbyterianiſm;. he thought, was not a rel. 
gion for-a.gentlaman. and he could not conſent to its farther euntinuance in Scot- 
land. Middleton too and his other miniſters per{waded him; that the nation 
in general were ſo diſguſted with the violence and tyranny. of the Eccleſiaſtfes, 
that any [alteration of church government would be univerſally grateful. Aud 
Clarendon, as Well as Ormond, dreading — — if legally 
eee ee acquire authority in England, and 1 2 


to reſtore prelacy 3 a meaſure aſtetwards attended with many and great inconveni- 
very difficult to determine. Shatpe, who. had been commiſſioned. by the Preſby- 
don that party; and as a reward for his compliance, was created archbiſhop: of St. 
Andrew's. The management of eccleſiaſtical affairs was chiefly intruſted to him; 


to them. 


him to hold ever menꝰs heads, for ſome time, the terror of puniſhment 5 till they 
ſhould have made the requiſite compliance wich the new eſtabliſhe@ government. 
Tho neither the King's temper nor plan of adminiſtration led him to ſeverity; 


and the marqueſs of Argyle and one Guthry, a miniſter, were pitehed on as the 


by the preſent in 1667, formed, it was thought, invincible obſtacles to the pu- 
niſnment of Argyle ; and barred all enquiry: into that part of his conduct, which 
might juſtly be regarded as the moſt exceptionable. Nothing remained but to try 


whole nation, and ſuch a one as the moſt loyal and affectionate ſubject might fre · 
more voluntary and hearty, there were produced in court letters, which he had 


excited by Albemarle's diſcovery of this- private corteſpondence: men dhought, 
that even che higheſt demonſtrations. of affection might, during jealous times, be 
cxated as a neceſſary mark of compliance from a perſon of ſuch diſtiaQion as 


The Parliament, however, was. reduced to ſuch a ſtate of ſervile complaifance as 
ta paſs ſentence. upon him; and he died with great conſtancy and courage. A5 
be was univerſally known, to have been the chief inſtrument of paſt diſorders and 
avil wars, the irregularity, of his ſentence, and ſeveral iniquitous circumſtunces in 
the method of conducting his trial. feembd on that account to admit of ſome apo- 
bey. The lord Lorne, ſon to Argyle, having ever preſerved his loyalty; -ob- 
tuned a gift of the forfeiture. - Guthry was a ſeditious preacher, and had perſo- 
2 nally 
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Goded the applications. of cheſe miniſters. The reſolution was therefore taken Chapt, 
encies; But whether in this reſolutipp-the:King did not chuſe the leſs evil, it is 

terians in Scotland to manage their intereſt with the King, was perſuaded to aban - 

and as he was deemed. a traitor and a renegade by his old ſtiends, he became, on 

that account, as well as from the violence of his conduct, extremely obnoxious 


CHARLES had not promiſed to Scotland any ſuch indemnity as by his-deelara- 
tion of Breda he had enſured to England: And it was deemed more political ſor 


ſome examples, after ſuch a bloody and triumphant rebellion, ſeemed neceſſary; 


him for his compliance with the, uſurpation ; a crime common to him with the 
quently by violence be obliged to commit. To make this compliance-appear the 


vrote to Albemarle,, while that General. governed Scotland, and which contained 
expreſſions of the . moſt cordial attachment. But beſides the genersl-iavignation, - 


Argyle, and could nat, by any equitable conſtruction, imply the crime of treaſon... 


— TORR * add 2 * 4, . 
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9155 I. nally affronted the King: His: puniſhment gave ſurpriſe to no body. Sir Arche 
n bald Johnſtone of Warriſton was attainted and fled; but was ſeized in Frage 
about two ycars after, brought oyer and executed. He' had been very ative; 

during all che late diſordera i and vas even ſuſpefted of a ſecret * with 

che Eogliſh Regieides o gts dee offs 16g oe mans pos 2781 

- Br3103s/ theſe inſtances of compliance in the Scots Parliament, ep You 2n 

additional revenue to the King of 4000 pounds a year; to be' levied by way ol 

erciſe. H ſmall force was propoſed to be maintalned by this revenut; in order to 

like confuſions with thoſe to which» the kingdom had been hitherto ex- 

"a poſed. An att was alſo paſſed, declaring the covenant to be unlawful, and its 
obligation to be void nee T e ee ere weer pre FFI 

of the nation. Th toon; 5% i as MET no ud lang mo 10 95 

Ix England, the Gildidincions ſotined-to-be aboliſhed by ivkaky an 4 

lity of Charles s ad miniſtration. Cavalier and round · hend were heard of no more! 

All men ſeemed to concur in ſubmitting) to the King's lawful prerogatives, and in 

cheriſhing the juſt privileges of the people and of Parliament. Theological contro- 

verſy alone ſtill: ſubſiſted, and kept alive ſome ſparks of that flame, which had 

thrown, the nation into ſuch combuſtion. While Catholics, Tndependants, and 

other ſeꝗaries were oonteated with entertaining ſome proſpect of toleration ; Pre- 

8 lacy and Preſbytery ſtruggled for the ſuperiority, and the hopes and feats of both 
Conference at s kept them in agitation. A conference was held in the Savoy between twelve 
the 589) biſhops and twelve leaders among the Preſbyterinn miniſters, with an intention, or 
arch. at leaſt on pretence, of bringing about an accommodation between the parties. The 
ſurplice, the croſs in baptiſm, the kneeling at the ſacrament, the bowing at the 

name of Jeſus, were ane canvaſſed s and the ignorant multitude were in hopes, 
that ſo many men of gravity and learning could not fail, after deliberate argumen-, 

tation, to agree in all points of controverſy: They were ſurpriſed to ſee them ſe- 

parate more inflamed than ever, and more confirmed in their ſeveral prejudices. 

To enter into. Partie culars would be ſuperfluous. Diſputes. concerning religious 

forms are often, in themlclyes,. rhe moſt frivolous. of any; and merit atteation 

only ſo far : az they havg-influence on the peace and order of civil ſociety. - 

Tus King's declaration had promiſed that ſome endeavours ſhould be uſed ro 

effect a comprehenſion of both parties ʒ and Charles's own. indifference with regard 

al all ſuch queſtions ſeemed a very favourable circumſtance for the execution of 

Arguments that project. Thę partizans of a comprehenſion ſaid, that the Preſbyterians 25 
for ond a- well as the Prelatiſts, having | felt by. experience the fatal effects of mutual obſtinacy 
— arg and violence, were now well diſpoſed towards an amicable agreement; that the 
biſhops, by relinquithing ſome pare or their nn and diſpenſing with the 
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warſhip ; that by obſtinately inſiſting on forms; in themſelves inſignificant, an air 
of importance was beſtowed on them, and men were taught to continue equally ob- 
ſtinate in rejecting them; that the Preſbyterian clergy would go every teaſonable 
length, rather than by parting with their livings, expoſe themſelves to a ſtate of beg- 
gary, or at beſt of dependance and hat if their pride uere flattered by ſome ſeem- 
ing alterations, and a pretenee given them for affirming, that they had not aban- 
doned their former principles, nothing farther was neceſſary to produce a thorough 
union. between thoſe two parties, which comprehended the bulk of the nation. 
Ir vas alleged on the other hand, that the difference between religious ſects was 


could be corrected, it was in vnin to expect, hy compliances, to obtaim a perſect 
unanimity and comprehenſion ʒ that the more inſighificarit'the objects of diſpute 
appeared, with the more certainty might it be inferred; thar the teal ground vf dif- 
ſenſion was different from that which was univerſally pretended; chat the lobe of 
navelcy, the pride of argumentation, the pleaſure of making proſelytes, and the 
obſtinacy of contradiction, would for ever give tiſe to ſes and diſputes, flor was it 
poſſible that ſuch a ſource of diſſention could ever By ati eneeffions;, be en- 
tirely exhauſted z; that the church, by departing from antient practices and ptinci- 


tequiſite for preſerving the attachment of the multitude ; and that if the preſent 
conceſſions (which was more than probable) ſhould prove ineffectual, greater muſt 
ſill be made; and in the iſſue, diſcipline would be deſpoiled of all its authority, 
and worſhip of all ĩts deceney, without obtaining that end, which had been fo 
ſondly ſought for by theſe dangerous indulgences. GE 11 g w nem yen 0! 3866; 

Tus miniſtry were inclined to give the preference to the latter arguments; and 
were the more confirmed in that intention by the difpoficion, which appeared in the 
Parliament lately aſſembled. The Royaliſts ahd Zcalous Churchmen were at pre- 


ſent the popular' patty in'the nation; and, ſeconded by the Efforts ok the court, had 


1 


( 


byterian party had obtained ſeats in the lower houſe ; and theſe were able neither 


- "6 


to oppoſe nor retard the meaſures of the majority. Mbnarchy, therefore, and 
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An act wis paſſed for the ſecurity of the King's perion and government. To 
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| * Carte's Anſwer to the Byſtander, p. 79. 


cordial and affectionate compliance, and unite the whole nation in one faith and one 


founded, not on principle, but on paſſion; and till the irregular affections of men 


pilcopacy,” were now exalted to us great power and ſplendor 23 they had lately 
laffered- miſery and depreſſion. Sit Ed ward Turner was Ehidleg (peaks tows 
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or deviſe che King's impriſonment, . de bodily harm, or depofitop, .or the 


levying 


Chat I | 1 


ples, would tacitely acknowlege herſelf guilty of error, and loſe that reverence, ſo 


prevailed i almoſt every election. Not more than fifty. i members of the Pref- A new Parla- 
ment. 


Sch of May. 
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Biſhops' ſeats 


vember. and proceeded | in the ſame fpirit as before. They diſcovered no defign in reftor- 
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Hg. levying war agairiſt him, is declared, during the life-time of his preſent Majeſty, 
to be high treaſon. To affirm him to be a Papift or Heretic, or to endeayour 
by ſpeech or writing to alienate his ſubjects affections from him ; theſe offence, 
were made ſufficient to incapacitate the perſon guilty from holding any employ. 
ment in church or ſtate. To maintain that the Long Parliament is not diſſolved, 
or that either or both Houſes, without the King, are poſſeſſed of legiſlative 
authority, or that the covenant is binding, was made puniſhable by the penalty 
of premunire. 

Taz covenant itſelf, DENY with the act for erecting the high court of juſtice, 
that for ſubſcribing the engagement, and that for declaring England a'Common- 
wealth, were ordered to be burned e e eee The people 
aſſiſted with great alacrity on this occaſion, 

Tux abuſes of petitioning in the precedent reign had been attended with the 
worſt conſequences ; and to prevent ſuch irregular practices for the future, it ws 
enacted, that no more than twenty hands ſhould be ſubſcribed to any petition, 
unleſs with the ſanction of three juſtices, or the major part of the grand jury; and 
that no petition ſhould be preſented to the King or either houſe by above ten 
perſons. The penalty for a tranſgreſſion of this law was a Vun of a hundred pounds 
and three months impriſonment, 


Tux biſhops, tho” reſtored to their ſpiritual authority, were ſtill excluded from 
reſtored, Parliament by the law, which the late King had paſſed, immediately before the 
commencement of the civil diſorders. Great violence, both againſt the King and 
the Houſe of Peers, had been employed in paſſing this law; and on that account 
alone, the partizans of the church were provided of a very plauſible pretence for 
repealing it. Charles expreſſed much ſatisfaftion, when he gave his aſſent to the 
act for that purpoſe. It is certain, that rhe authority of the crown, as well a 
that of the church, was intereſted in reſtoring the prelates to their former dignity 
But thoſe who eſteemed every acquiſition of the Prince a detriment to the people, 
were apt to complain of this inſtance of complaiſance in the Parliament. 


20th of No- AFTER an adjournment of ſome months, the Parliament was again aſſembled, 


ing, in its full extent, the antient prerogatives of the crown : They were only ant 
ous to repair all thoſe breaches, which had been made, not by the love of liverty, 
but by the fury of faction and civil war. The power of the ſword had, in all agts, 
been allowed to be veſted in the crown; and tho! no law conferred this prerogative, 
every Parliament, till the laſt of the preceding reign, had willingly ſubmitted to 
an authority more antient, and therefore more ſacred, than that of any poſitive fta 
tute. It was now thought proper ſolemnly to relinquiſh the violent ptetenſions & 
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chat Parliament, and to acknowlege, that neither one Houſe, nor both Houſes, 
independant of the King, were poſſeſſed of any military authority. The preamble to 
chis ſtatute went ſo far as to renounce all right even of defenſive arms againſt᷑ the 
King; and much obſervation has been made with regard to a conceſſion, eſteemed 


ſo ſingular. Were thoſe terms taken in their full literal ſenſe, they imply a total 


reuunciation of all limitations to Monarchy, and of all privileges in the ſubject, in- 
t of the will of the Sovereign. For as no rights can ſubſiſt without ſome 
remedy, much leſs rights expoſed to ſo much invaſion from tyranny or even from 


ambition ; if ſubjects muſt never reliſt, jt iscertain, that every Prince, without any | 


effort, policy, or violence, is at once rendered abſolute and uncontroulable : The 
Sovereign needs only iſſue an edict, aboliſhingevery authority but his own; and all 
liberty, from that moment, is in effect annihilated, But this meaning it were ab- 
ſurd to impute to the preſent Parliament, who, tho' zealous Royaliſts, ſhowed, in 
their meaſures, that they had not caſt off all regard to national privileges. They 
were probably ſenſible, that to ſuppoſe in the Sovereign any ſuch invaſion of public 
liberty is entirely unconſtitutional ; and that therefore expreſsly to reſerve, upon 
that event, any right of reſiſtance in the ſubject, muſt be liable to the ſame objec- 
tion, They had ſeen that the Long Parliament, under colour of defence, had begun 
a violent attack on kingly power ; and after involving the kingdom in blood, had 
finally loſt that liberty, for which they had ſo imprudently contended. They 
thought, tho* perhaps erroneouſly, that it was no longer poſſible, after ſuch exor- 
bitant pretenſions, to perſevere in that prudent ſilence, hitherto maintained by the 
laws, and that it was neceſſary, by ſome poſitive declaration, to bar the return of 
like inconveniences. When they excluded, therefore, the right of defence, they 
ſuppoſed, that, the conſtitution remaining firm upon its baſis, there never really 
could be an attack made by the Sovereign. If ſuch an attack was at any time 
made, the neceſſity was then extreme: And the caſe of extreme and violent neceſ- 
ſity, no laws, they thought, could comprehend ; becauſe to ſuch'a neceſſity no 
laws could beforehand point out a proper remedy. e e 

Tux other meaſures of this Parliament till diſcovered a more anxious care to 
guard againſt rebellion in the ſubjects than encroachmencs in tlie crowi: The recent 
evils of civil war and uſurpation had naturally encteaſed the ſpirit of ſubmiſſion to 
the Monarch, and had chrown the nation into that dangerous extreme. During the 
violent and jealous government of the Parliament and of the Protectors, all magi- 
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admitted, v ho gave not provfs of affection to the ruling powers, or who refuſed to 


lableride the covenant. - To leave all authority in ſuch hands ſeemed dangerous; 
and the Parliament; therefore, empowered the King to appoint commiſſioners for 
Om VI. $7 53 710 191-97 C504 + n * regulating 


1 


0 ' ** , 4 C I 
rates. liable to ſuſpicion; had been expelled the corporations : and none had been Corporation 


# 
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regulating the corporations, and expelling: ſuch. magiſtrates as either had intruded 
themſelves by violence, or profeſſed principles, dangerous to the conſtitution, civil 
and eccleſiaſtical. It was alſo enacted, that all magiſtrates ſhould diſclaim the 
obligation of the covenant, and ſhould declare, boch their belief, that it was ng: 
lawful, upon any pretence, whatſoever, to take-arms againſt the King, and tber 
abhorrence of the traiterous poſition of taking artns rs — agtinſ 
his perſon, or againſt thoſe commiſſioned by him. 


Wren the latter part of this oath, the words, commiſſinied by Bin, which ſeem 


| the moſt dangerous to the conſtitution; came to be debared, it was moved in the 


Houſe, and earneſtly preſſed by Sir John Vaughan, an eminent lawyer, that the 
word, /awfully, might be added, in order to remove all difficulties. © But the attor- 
ney-general, Sir Heneage Finch, anſwered, that it was not neceſſary: The very 


word, commiſſion, imported it; ſince any power, not lawfully iſſued, to kf 


1662. 
A of unifor- 


perſons, and for a lawful purpoſe, was in reality no commiſſion: And the whole 
Houſe ſeemed to aſſent to this interpretation. The ſame word, awfully, was en- 
deavoured to be added by Southampton himſelf, in the Houſe of Peers; but a like 
anſwer was made by Angleſey. Southampton ſtil} inſiſted, that ſuch an addition 
would clear all obſcurities; and that many, not having heard the particular ſenſe 
of the Parliament, might fancy, that, if any ſort of commiſſion was granted, it 
would not be lawful to reſiſt it: But that worthy patriot eould not prevail. The 
opinion of both parties, it is to be preſumed, was the ſame: Tho' the fear of af- 
fording a pretence to rebellion made the Royaliſts raſhly*oyerlook the danger, to 
which liberty might be expoſed by ſuch conceſſions. They thought, that in moſt 
human deliberations, it was difficult, if not impoſſible, to make a choice which 
was not expoſed to ſome inconvenience. And it is but too uſual for victorious 
parties, who had ſuffered under oppreſſion, to ſignalize their trĩumph over their 
adverſaries, by ginge matters to irn LL u moſt N to chat Which 
had formerly prevailed. Mgt ECTS 12 


12 


Tux care of the church was no leſs ARE wich this Parliament than that of 
Monarchy ; and the bill of uniformity. was a pledge of their ſincere attachment to 
the epiſcopal Hierarchy, and their antipathy to Preſbyterianiſm. Different par 
ties, however, concurred. in promoting this bill, which contained many ſevere 
clauſes. The independants and other ſectaries, enraged to find all their ſchemes 
ſubverted by the Preſbyterians, who had once been their aſſociates, exerted them - 
ſelves to diſappoint that party of the favour and iudulgence,- to which, from their 
recent merits in promoting the reſtoration, they thoughtithemſelves juſtly entitled. 


By the Preſbyterians, laid they, the war was raiſed: By them were 2 


5 


frſt incited to tumults: By their Zzeal, intereſt, and riches were the armies ſup- 
ported - By their force was the King fubdued : And if, in the ſequel, they pro- 
teſted againſt thoſe extreme violences, committed on his perſon by the military 
leaders, their oppoſition came too late, after having ſupplied theſe uſurpers with 
the power and the pretences, by which they maintained their ſanguinary meaſures. 


they to be eſteemed, on that account, more affectionate to the royal cauſe ? Rage 
and animoſity, raiſed by diſappointed ambition, were plainly their ſole motives 


cular indulgences, he would ſoon experience from them the ſame hatred and op- 
poſition, which proved ſo fatal to his father. 1 e ales e 7Þ 


* 


it ſeemed but juſt to bear them ſome favour and regard. Theſe Religioniſts dreaded 
an entire union among the Proteſtants. Were they the ſole Nonconformiſts in the 
nation, the ſevere execution of penal laws upon their ſe& ſeemed an infallible con- 
ſequence ; and they uſed all their intereſt tro-puſh matters to extremity againſt the 


now expected for their companions in affliction, The earl of Briſtol, who, from 
conviction, or intereſt, or levity, or complaiſance for the company with whom he 
lived, had changed his religion during the King's exile, was regarded as the head 
C 62LD WORE PRI PAN ROTARY 
Tae church party had, during ſo many years, ſuffered ſuch injuries and indig- 
nities from the ſectaries of every denomination, that no moderation, much leſs de- 
terence, was on this occaſion to be expected in their eccleſiaſtics. Even the laity 
of that communion ſeemed now diſpoſed to retaliate upon their enemies, according 
to the uſual meaſures of party juſtice. This ſe& or faction (for it was a mixture of 
both) encouraged the rumours of plots and conſpiracies againſt the government; 
crimes, which, without any apparent cauſe, they imputed to their adverſaries. 
And inſtead of enlarging their terms of communion, in order to comprehend the 
Preſbyterians, they gladly laid hold of the prejudices, which prevailed among that 
ſect, in order to eject them from all their livings. By the bill of uniformity it was 
required, that every clergyman. ſhould be re-ordained, if he had not before received 
epiſcopal ordination ; ſhould declare his aſſent to every thing contained in the book 
of Common Prayer; ſhould take the oath of canonical obedience; ſhould abjure 
the ſolemn league and covenant, and ſhould renounce the principle of taking arms, 
on any pretence whatſoever, againſt the King. e neee, Civ 
Tus bill re-inſtated the church in the ſame condition, in which it ſtood befort 
the commencement of the civil wars z and as the old perſecuting laws of Elizabeth 


U2 ſtill 


They had indeed concurred wich the Royaliſts in recalling the King: But ought | 
and if the King ſhould now be ſo imprudent as to diſtinguiſh them by any parti- 
Tus Catholics, tho' they had little intereſt in the nation, were a conſiderable 


party at court; and from their great ſervices and ſufferings, during the civil wars, 


Preſbyterians, who had formerly been their moſt ſevere oppreſſors, and whom they 


% 


I 


. 
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Chap: 1. ſtill ſubſiſted in their full rigor, and new clauſes of a like nature were now enacted, 
1992. all the King's promiſes of toleration and of indulgence to tender conſciences were 
thereby eluded and broken. Tis true, Charles, in his declaration from Breda, had 
expreſſed his intention of regulating that indulgence by the advice and authority 
of Parliament: But this limitation could never reaſonably be extended to a total 
infringement and violation of his promiſe. It is agreed, that the King did not vo. 
luntarily concur with this violent meaſure, and that the zeal of Clarendon and of 
the church party among the Commons, ſeconded by the i intrigues = the Catholics, 

was the real cauſe, which extorted his conſent. - 

Taz Royaliſts, who now predominated, were very ready to ſignalize their vic- 
tory, by eſtabliſhing thoſe high principles of Monarchy, which their antagoniſts had 
controverted : But when any real power or revenue was demanded for the crown, 

they were neither ſo forward nor ſo liberal in their conceſſions as the King would 

_ gladly have wiſhed, Tho' the Parliament paſſed laws for regulating the navy, they 

took no notice of the army; and declined giving their ſanction to this dangerous 

innovation. The King's debts were become intolerable z and the Commons were 

at laſt conſtrained to vote him an extraordinary ſupply of 1,200,000 pounds, to be 

| levied by eighteen months aſſeſſment. But beſides that this ſupply was much in- 

ferior to the occaſion, the King was obliged earneſtly to ſollicit the Commons, be- 

fore he could obtain i it; and, in order to convince the Houſe of its abſolute neceſſity, 

he deſired them to examine ſtrictly into all his receipts and diſburſements. Find- 

ing likewiſe upon enquiry, that the ſeveral branches of revenue fell much ſhort of 

the ſums expected, they at laſt, after much delay, voted a new impoſition of two 

ſhillings on each hearth ; and this tax they ſettled on the King during life. The 

whole eftabliſhed revenue, however, did not, for many years, exceed a million“; 

a ſum confeſſedly too narrow for the public expences. A very rigid frugality at 

leaſt, which the King wanted, would have been requiſite to make it ſufficient for 

the dignity and ſecurity of the e After all n was e the 

: ag of May. Parliament was prorogued. 

King's mar- Bzroxk the Parliament roſe, the court 1 in ibid preparations 

riage. for the reception of the new Queen, Catherine of Portugal, to whom the King 
was betrothed, and who had juſt landed at Portſmouth. During the time, that | 

the Protector carried on the war with Spain, he was naturally led to ſupport the 

Portugueſe in their revolt; and he engaged himſelf by treaty to ſupply them vith 

10,000 men for their defence againſt the Spaniards. On the King's reſtoration, 

advances were made by Portugal for the renewal of that alliance; and in order to 

bind the friendſhip cloſer, an offer was made of the Portugueſe Princeſs and: 

portion of 300,000 pounds, together with two fortreſſes, Tangiers in Africa wi 


* D'Eftrades, 25th of July, 1661. Mr, Ralph's Hiſt ry, vol. i. p. 176. bay 
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Bombay in the Eaſt Indies. Spain, who, after the peace of the Pyrenees, bent Chap. 1. 
all her force to recover Portugal, now in appearance abandoned by France, took * 
the alarm, and endeavoured to. fix Charles in an oppoſite intereſt. The Catholic 
King offered to adopt any other Princeſs as a daughter of Spain, either the Prin- 

ceſs of Parma, or, what he thought more popular, ſome Proteſtant Princeſs, the 
daughter of Denmark, Saxony, or Orange: And on any of theſe, he promiſed 

to confer a dowry equal to that offered by Portugal. But many reaſons inclined 
Charles rather to accept of the Portugueſe propoſals. The great diſorders in the 
goverament and finances of Spain, made the execution of her promiſes be much 
doubted ; and the King's urgent wants demanded ſome ſupply of money. The 
incereſt of the Engliſh commerce likewiſe ſeemed to require, that the independancy + 
of Portugal ſhould be ſupported; leſt the union of that crown with Spain ſhould 

put the whole treaſures of America into the hands of one potentate. The claims 

too of Spain upon Dunkirk and Jamaica, rendered it impoſſible, without farther 
conceſſions, to obtain. the cordial friendſhip of that power : And on the other 
hand, the offer, made by Portugal, of two ſuch conſiderable fortreſſes, promiſed. 

a great acceſſion to the naval force of England. Above all, the propoſal of a 
Proteſtant Princeſs was no. allurement to Charles, whoſe inclinations led him 
ſtrongly to give the preferenee to a Catholic alliance. Aecotding to the moſt pro- 
bable accounts +, the reſolution of marrying: the daughter of Portugal was taken 

by the King, unknown to all his miniſters ; and no. remonftrances could prevail 
with him to alter his intentions. The chancellor, with Ormond and Southampton, 
wged many oppolite reaſons; and particularly inſiſted on a report, which was 
current, of the incapacity of the Princeſs to have children: But their arguments 
were rejected. When the matter was laid before the council, all voices concurred 

in approving the reſolution z and the Parliament expreſſed the ſame complaiſance. 
And thus was concluded, ſeemingly with univerſal conſent, the-inauſpicious mar- 
riage with Catharine, a Princeſs of virtue, but who was never able, either by the 21ſt of May. 
graces of her perſon or humour, to make herſelf agreeable to the King. The re- 
port however of her natural. incapacity to have children, ſeems to have been 
groundleſs; ſince ſhe was twice declared to be pregnant 4. 


Tar feſtivity of theſe eſpouſals was clouded by the trial and execution of crimi- 
nals. Berkſtead, Cobbet, and Okey, three Regicides, had eſcaped beyond fea ; 


+ Cane's Ormond, Vol. ii. p. 254. This account ſeems better ſupported, than that in Ablancourt's s 
Memoirs, that the chancellor chiefly puſhed the Portugueſe alliance. The ſecret tranſactions of the 
court of England could not be ſappoſed to be much known to a French refident at Liſbon: And what- N 
ever oppoſition the chancellor made, he would certainly endeavour to conceal it from the Queen and 
all her family; and even in the parliament and council would ſupport the teſolution alzeady. talen. 
Lord Lanſdown's defence of general Monk. Temple, Vol. ii, p. 154. ; 8 


— 
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and after wandering ſome time concealed. in Germany, came privately to Delſt. 
having appointed their families to meet them in that place. They were diſcovered 
by Downing, the King's reſident in Holland, who had formerly ſerved the Pro- 
tector and Commonwealth in the ſame ſtation, and who once had even been cha 

lain to Okey's regiment. He applied to the States for a warrant to arreſt them. 
It had been uſual for the States to grant theſe warrants ; tho* at the ſame time, 
they had ever been careful ſecretly to advertiſe the perſons, that they might be 


enabled to make their eſcape. This precaution was cluded by the vigilance and 


diſpatch of Downing: He quickly ſeized' the criminals, hurried them on board 
a frigate. which lay off the coaſt, and ſent them to England. Theſe three men 
behaved. with more moderation. and ſubmiſſion than any of the other Regicides, 
who had ſuffered. Okey in particular, at the place of execution, prayed for the 


King, and expreſſed his intention, had he lived, of ſubmitting peaceably to the 
eſtabliſhed government. He had riſen during the wars from being a chandler in 


Trial of Vane. 


London to a high rank in the army; and in all his conduct appeared to be a man 
of humanity and honour, In conſideration of his good character and of his dutiful 


behaviour, his body was given his friends to be buried. 


_ Taz attention of the public was much engaged by the trial of two diſtinguiſhed 
criminals,, Lambert and Vane. Theſe men, tho' none of the immediate murder. 
ers of the King, had been excepted from the general indemnity, and committed 
to priſon. The Convention- Parliament, however, was ſo favourable to them, as to 
petition the King, if they ſhould be found guilty, to ſuſpend their execution: But 
this new Parliament, more zealous for Monarchy, applied for their trial and con- 
demnation. - Not to revive diſputes, which were better buried in oblivion, the in- 
dictment of Vane did not comprehend any of his actions during the war between 
the King and Parliament: It extended only to his behaviour after the late King“ 
death, as member of the council of State, and ſecretary of the navy; where fide- 


 lity to the truſt repoſed in him, required his oppoſition to Monarchy, 


Vanz wanted neither courage nor capacity to avail himſelf of this advantage. 
He urged, that, if a compliance with the government, at that time eſtabliſhed in 
England, and an acknowlegement of its authority, were to be regarded as criminal, 
the whole nation had incurred equal guilt, and none would remain, whoſe inno- 
cence: could entitle them to try or condemn him for. his pretended treaſons: That, 
according to theſe maxims, wherever an illegal authority was eſtabliſhed by force, 
a total and univerſal deſtruction mult enſue : while the uſurpers proſcribed one 
part of the nation for diſobedience, the lawful Prince puniſhed the other for com 
pliance'; That the legiſlature of England, foreſeeing this violent fituation, ha 
provided for public ſecurity by the famous ſtatute of Henry the VIIth ; in which it 


was 
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ws enacted, that no man, in caſe of any revolution, ſhould ever be queſtioned for 9 * 
his obedience to the King in being: That whether the eſtabliſhed government was 
a Monarchy or a Commonwealth, the reaſon of the thing was ſtill the ſame; nor | : 
ought the expelled Prince to think himſelf entitled to allegiance, ſo long as he 

cou'd not afford protection: That it belonged not to private perſons, poſſeſſed of 

no power, to diſcuſs the title of their governors; and every ufurpation, even the 

moſt flagrant, would equally require obedience with the moſt legal eftabMiſhment : 

That the controverſy between the late King and his Parliament was of the moſt 

delicate nature; and men of the greateſt probity had been divided in their choice 

of the party which they ſhould'embrace; That the Parliament, being rendered un- 

difoluble but by their own conſent, was become a kind of co- ordinate power with 

the King; and as the caſe was thus entirely-new and unknown to the conſtitution, 

it ought not to be tried rigidly by the letter of the antient laws: That for his part, 

all the violences, which had been put upon the Parliament, and upon the perſon 

of the Sovereign, he had ever condemned ; nor had he once appeared in the houſe 

for ſome time before and after the execution of the King: That, finding the 

whole government thrown into diſorder, he was ſtill reſolved, in every revoluion, ; 
to adhere to the Commons, the root, the foundation of all lawful authority: That 7 
in proſecution of this principle, he had cheerfully: undergone all the violence of ß 
Cromwel's tyranny; and would now, with. equal alacrity, expoſe himſelf to the 
rigours of- perverted law and juſtice : That tho' it was in his power, on the Kings 


reſtoration, to have eſcaped from his enemies, he. was determined, in imitation of Bi'g 
F the moſt illuſtrious names of antiquity, to periſh in defence of liberty, and to give | 
F teſtimony with his blood for that honourable cauſe, in which he had been enliſted: 

4 And that, beſides the ties, with which God and nature had bound him to his na- 

1 tive country, he was voluntarily engaged by the moſt ſacred covenant, vhoſe obli- 

£ gation no earthly power ſhould ever be able to make him relinquiſh, iM oh 32609 

ALL the defence, which Vane could make, was fruitleſs. ./The couttze ering 21th of June, 

„ more the general opinion of his active guilt in the beginning and profecution'of the 

3 civil wars, than the articles of treaſon charged againſt him, took advantage of the 

* tener of the law, and brought him in guilty. His courage deſerted him not upon 

4 bis condemnation. Tho? timid by nature, the perſwaſion of a juſt cauſe ſup- 

* ported him againſt the terrors of death; while his enthuſiaſm, excited by the ptoſ· 

Ky pet of glory, embelliſhed the concluſion of a life, which, : thro? the Whale churſe 
** of it, had been ſo much disfigured by the prevalence of that principle. Leftpity 
* : a Courageous ſufferer ſhould make impreſſion on the populace, drummers were 


Ae under the ſcaffold, whoſe noiſe, as he began to launch out in reflections on and execu- 


tue government, drowned his voice, and admoniſned him to temper the * On of Tave, 
5 | | his 


. 
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his zeal, Le was not aſtoniſhed at this unexpeAed incident. Ia all his behavior, 
there appeared a firm and animated intrepidity ; and he confidered death but a ; 


paſſage to that eternal felicity, which he believed to be prepared for him. 

Tuis man, fo celebrated for his parliamentary talents, and for his capacity in 

| buſineſs, has left ſome writings behind him: They treat, all of them, of religiom 
ſubjects, and are abſolutely unintelligible : No traces of eloquence, or even of 
common ſenſe appear in them. A ſtrange paradox! did we not know, that mea 

of the greateſt genius, where they relinquiſh by principle the uſe of their reaſon, * 
are only enabled by their vigour of mind, to work themſelves the deeper int 
error and abſurdity. It was remarked, that, as Vane, by being the chief inſtry- 
ment of Strafford's death, had firſt opened the way for that deſtruction, which 
overwhelmed the nation ; ſo by his own death he cloſed the ſcene of blood. He 
was the laſt that ſuffered on account of the civil wars. Lambert, tho' condemned, 
was reprieved at the bar; and the judges declared, that, if Vane's behaviour had 
been equally dutiful and ſubmiſſive, he would have experienced like lenity in the 
King. Lambert ſurvived his condemnation near thirty years. He was confined 
to the iſle of Guernſey; where he lived contented, forgetting all his paſt chene 

| EG ieee eng e Up he e 

| Howzvex odious Vane and Lambert to the Preſbyterians, that party had n0 
leizute to rejoice at their condemnation. The fatal St. Bartholomew approached; 
the day, when the clergy were obliged by the late law, either to relinquiſh thei 
livings; or to ſign the articles required of them. A combination had been enterel 
into by the more zealous of the Preſbyterian eccleſiaſtics to refuſe the ſubſcription, 
in hopes, that the biſhops would not dare at once to expel ſo great a number of the 
moſt popular preachers. The Catholic party at court, who deſired a great rent 

among the Proteſtants, encouraged them in this obſtinacy, and gave them hopes, 
that the King would protect them in their refuſal. The King himſelf, by his ine 
ſolute conduct, contributed, either from deſign or accident, to encreaſe this opinion, 
poſe to diſguſt all the zealous and ſcrupulous among the Preſbyterians, and deprive 
them of their livings. About 2000 of the clergy, in one day, relinquiſhed their 
cures ; and to the great aſtoniſhment of the court, ſacrificed their intereſt to their 
religious tenets. Fortified by ſociety in their ſufferings, they were reſolved to un. 
dergo any hardſhips, rather than openly renounce thoſe principles, which, on othe! 
accaſions, they were ſo apt, from intereſt, to warp or elude. The church enjoyed 
the pleaſure of retaliation ; and even puſhed, as uſual, the vengeance farther thai 
the offence. During the dominion of the Parliamentary party, a fifth of the li 

ings had been RENEE clergy' but this indulgence, tho! at firſt inſiſted o 
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by the Houſe of Peers, - was. now refuſed to the Freſbyterians. However difficult Chop. r | 


do conciliate peaee among theologians, it was hoped by many chat ſome relaxation . 
church, and have cured thoſe eccleſiaſtical. factions, which had been ſo fatal, and 
were {till ſo dangeraus. Biſhoprics were offered to Calamy, Baxter and Reynolds, 
great leaders among the Preſbyterians; the laſt only could be prevailed with to 
accept. Deaneries and other promotions were refuſed by many. 

Taz next meaſure of the King has not had the good fortune to be juſtified by any 
party but is often conſidered as one of the greateſt miſtakes, if not blemiſhes, of 
his reign: Tis the ſale of Dunkirk tothe French. The parſimogious maxims. of the Dunkirk fold 
Parliament, and the liberal, not ta ſay laviſh, diſpoſition of the King, were but lui! 
ſuited to each other; and notwichſtanding all the ſupplies voted him, his treaſury 
was ſtill very empty and very much indebted, He had received the ſum of 200,000 
| crowns from France; but the forces ſent over to Portugal, and the fleets, maintained 
in order to defend that kingdom, had already coſt the King that fam, and together 
with it, above double the money, which he had received for the Queen's dowry v. 
The time fixed for payment of his ſiſter's portion to the duke of Orleans Was now 
approaching, Tangiers, a fortreſs from which great benefit was expected, was 
become an additional burthen on the crown; and Rutherford, WhO nom cam. © 
manded in Dunkirk, had encreaſed the charge of that garriſon to a hundred and 
twenty thouſand pounds a year. Theſe conſiderations had ſuch influence, not 
only on the King, but even on Clarendon, that that uncorrupt miniſter was che 
molt forward to adviſe the accepting a ſum of money in lieu of a place which, he 
thought, the King, from the narrow ſtate of his revenue, was no longer able to 
retain, By the treaty with Portugal, it was ſtipulated, that Dunkirk ſhould 
never be yielded to the Spaniards: France was therefore the only purchaſer that 
remained, D'Eſtrades was invited over by a letter from the chancellor himſelf, © 
in order to conclude the bargain. Nine hundred thouſand pounds were demand- 
ed: One hundred thouſand were offered, The Engliſh by degrees lowered their 
demands: The French raiſed their offer: And the bargain was ſtruck at 400,009 
pounds, The artillery and ſtores were valued at a fifth of the ſum +. The im- 
portance of this ſale was not, at that time, ſufficiently known, either abroad or at 
home f. The French Monarch himſelf, tho? ſo fond of acquiſitions, and fo good 

| a judge 

* D'Eftrade, 17th of Auguſt, 1662. + Id. z iſt of Auguſt, 12th of Sep:ember, 1662. 
1 It appears, however, from many of D'Eſtrade's letters, particularly that of the 21ſt of Auguſt, - 


ibn, that the King might have transferred Dunkirk to the Parliament, who would not have refuſed 


"Fe IN but were unwilling to give money to the King for that purpoſe, The King 
ol. VI. l e N 7. 
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1 Negro his own inveſts; thought that he had made a very hard bargain + 13 
| — this ſum, ee PR enn n eee would Won g 
abeflkdor'ts offer, r VE 2-0-8 3 EH: 
Ax incident te e a guat of the King's charaQter nat pol 
| pie of policy as at firſt the nation was ſome what at a loſs how tõ interpret,” bit 
ſüch as ſubſequent events, by degrees, rendered ſufficiently plain and manifeſt 
He iſſued a declaration on pretence of mitigating the rigours contained in the 

act of uniformity. '' After expreſſing his firm reſolution to obſerve the general 
| indemnity, and to truſt entirely to the affections of his ſubjects, not to any 
| military power, for the ſupport of his throne ; he mentioned the promiſes of li 
| berty of conſcience, contained in his declaration of Breda. And he fubjoined, 
that, „ as in the firſt place he had been zealous to ſettle the uniformity of the 
& church of England, in diſcipline, ceremony and government, and ſhall ever 
« conſtantly maintain it : So as for what concerns the penalties upon thoſe who, 
xe living peaceably, do not conform themſelves thereunto, thro? ſcruple and ten- 
« derneſs of miſguided conſcience, but "modeſtly and without ſcandal perform 
* their devotions in their own way, he ſhould make it his ſpecial care, ſo far a 
% in him lay, without invading the freedom of Parliament, to incline their wi 
dom next approaching ſeſſions to concur with him in making ſome ſuch act for 
te that purpoſe, as may enable him to exerciſe, with a more univerſal je py ny 
4c *that power of diſpenſing, which he conceived to be inherent in him +.” 
a moſt" important prerogative was exerciſed by the King ; but under ſuch nit 
reſerves and limitations as might prevent the full diſcuſſion of the claim, and obvi 
ate à breach between him and his Parliament. The foundation of this meaſure 
ay much deeper, and was of the utmoſt conſequence.' © _/ q 


Tur King, during his exile, had imbibed ſtrong prejudices in favour of the 
Catholic religion 3 and according to the moſt probable accounts, had already bern 
reconciled in form to the church of Rome. The great zeal, expreſſed by the 
parliamentary party againſt all Papifts, had always, from a ſpirit of oppoſition, 
| inclined the court and all the Royaliſts to adopt more favourable ſentiments towards 
| that ſe, who, thro' the whole courſe of the civil wars, had ſtrenuouſiy ſupporte 


on the other hand was jealous, leſt the Parliament ſhould acquire any ſuch ſeparate dominion or a 
thority ; A proof that the government was not as yet ſettled into that compolare and mutual con- 
dence, which is abſolutely requiſite for conducting it. 

Id. 3d of October, 1662. The chief importance indeed of Dankirk to the Engliſh, was, that it 
was able-extremely to diſtreſs their trade, when in the hands of the French : But it was Lewis the 
- X1Vh who firſt made it a good ſea-port.' England can have no occafion to tranſport armies 0 the 
continent, but in ſupport of ſome ally whoſe towns ſerve to the ſame purpoſe as Dunkirk would, i 

in the hands of the Engliſh. 


+ Kennet's Regiſter, p. 850. | : 10 


*. 


— 


, e UT a6 K en, we © 


the rights of the Sotereign.- The, rigour too, which che King g his abode Gap. b 

in Scotland, had experienced from — — to un into be 

other. extreme, and to bear a kindneſs to the party, moſt oppoſite i in its genius, to 57 
the ſeverity. of thoſe religioniſts. The ſalicitations and importunities of the Queen = 
mother, the contagion of the company which, he frequented, the view of a more 
ſplendid and courtly. mode of worſhip, the hopes of indulgence. in pleaſure; all 

theſe cauſes operated powerfully on a, young Prince, whoſe careleſs and diſſolute 
temper made him incapable of adbering cloſely to the. principles of his early edu: 
cation. But if the thoughtleſs humour of Charles. rendered him an eaſy convert 

to Popery, the ſame diſpoſition ever preyented the theological tenets of that {e& 

from taking any faſt hold of him. During his vigorous ſtate. of health, while his 

blood was warm and his ſpirits high, a' contempt and diſregard of all religion 
held poſſeſſion of his mind; and he might more properly be denominated a Deiſt 

than a Catholic. But in thoſe revolutions of temper, when the love of raillery 

gave place to reflection, and his penetrating but negligent underſtanding, was 
clouded with fears and apprehenſions, he had ſtarts of more ſincere conviction, 

and a ſet, which always poſſeſſed his inclinations, was then maſter g his Red 7 
ment and opinion. We : 8 
zur tho' the King thus floated, during his whole reign. bet religion, 
which he more openly profeſſed, and Popery, to which he retained a a ſecret pro- 
penſity, his brother, the duke of York, had zealouſly adopted all the principles 
of that theological party. His eager temper and narrow. underſtanding made him 
athorough convert, without any reſerve from intereſt, or, doubts from reaſoning 
and enquiry. ©, By his application to buſineſs, he had acquired à great aſcendant 
over the King, who, tho poſſeſſed of much more diſcernment, was glad to throw 
the burthen of affairs on the Duke, of whom he entertained little jealouſy. On 
pretence of caſing the Proteſtant diſſenters, they agreed upon a plan for intro- 
ducing a general toleration, and giving the Catholics the free exerciſe of their 
religion ; at leaſt, the exerciſe of it in private houſes,” The two brothers ſaw 
vith pleaſure ſo numerous and Popular a body of the Clergy refuſe conformicy ; 
and it was hoped, that, under v; lter of their name, the N 0 ge; ſect of 
the Catholics wight meet with favour and protection. 


2 


W K Oh ©, 0» 


Bor while the King Seda his early promiſes of rie aa infiſted on 1663 
many other plauſible topics, the Parliament, who fat a little after the declaration **h of Fo 


it 
he ws iſſued, could by no means be ſatisfied with this meaſure. The. declared in- 
he tention of eaſing the Diſſenters, and the ſecret purpoſe of favouring the Catholics, 


ele equally diſagreeable to hem; and in theſe prepoſſeſſions they Pans, 
X 2 


* 
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by the King's miniſters themſelves, particularly the chancellor. The houſe of 
Commons repreſented to the King, that his declaration of Breda contained 10 
promiſe to the Preſbyterians and other Diſſenters, but only an expreſſion of hisin. - 
tentions, upon the ſuppolicion of the Parliament's concurrence; that even if the 
Nonconformiſts had been entitled to plead a promiſe, they had entruſted this claim, 
as well as all their other rights and privileges, to the Houſe of Commons, who 
were their repreſentatives, and who now freed the King from that obligation 
that it was not to be ſuppoſed, that his Majeſty and the Houſes were ſo bound by 
that declaration as to be incapacitated from making any laws, which might be con- 
trary to it; that even at the King's reſtoration, there were laws of uniformity in 
force, which could not be diſpenſed with but by act of Parliament; and that the 
indulgence propoſed would prove moſt pernicious both to Church and State, 
would open the door to ſchiſm, encourage faction, diſturb the public peace, and 
_ diſcredit the wiſdom of the legiſlature. The King did not think proper, after this 
remonſtrance, to inſiſt any farther at preſent on the project of indulgence. 
In order to deprive the Catholics of all hopes, the two Houſes concurred in: 
remonſtrance againſt them. The King gave a very gracious anſwer ; tho? he 
ſcrupled not to profeſs his gratitude towards many of that perſuaſion, on account 
of their faithful ſervices in his father's cauſe and in his own. A proclamation, for 
form's ſake, was ſoon after iſſued againſt Jeſuits and Romiſh prieſts : But care wa 
taken, by the very terms of it, to render it ineffectual. The Parliament had al- 
lowed, that all the foreign prieſts, belonging to the two Queens, ſhould be er- 
cepted, and that a permiſſion for them to remain in England ſhould ſtill be 
granted. In the proclamation, the word foreign was purpoſely omitted; and the 
Queens were thereby authorized to give protection to as many Engliſh prieſts az 
they ſhould think proper. | 
Tuna the King might reap ſome advantage from his compliances, however 
fallacious, he engaged the Commons anew into an examination of his revenue, 
Which, chiefly by the negligence in levying it, had proved, he ſaid, much ink- 
rior to the public charges. Notwithſtanding the price of Dunkirk, his debts, 
be complained, atnounted to a conſiderable ſum; and to ſatisfy the Commons, 
that the money formerly granted him had not been prodigally expended, le 
offered to lay before them the whole account of his diſburſements, It is however 
agreed on all hands, that the King, tho', during his baniſhment, he had ma- 
naged his ſmall and precarious income with great order and ceconomy, had nos 
much abated of theſe yirtues, and was unable to make his royal revenues ſuffice 
for his 'expences, The Commons, without entering into too nice a * 
5 245 : * 
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del him four ſubſidies 3 and this was the laſt time, that taxes were levied in Ch 


that manner. 1 i 


Sever Al laws were made this ſeſſion with regard to trade. The militia"alſo 


came under conſideration, and ſome rules were eſtabliſhed for ordering and arming 
it. It was enacted, that the King ſhould have no power of keeping the militia un- 
der arms above fourteen days in the year. The ſituation of this iſland, together with 
its great naval power, has always occaſioned other means of ſecurity, however requi- 


ſite, ro be much neglected amongſt us: And the Parliament ſhowed here a very 


ſuperfluous jealouſy of the King's ſtrictneſs in diſciplining the militia. The prin- 
ciples of liberty rather require a contrary jealouſy, * ILY 
Tux carl of Briſtol's friendſhip with Clarendon, which had ſubſiſted, with great 
intimacy, during their exile and the diſtreſſes of the royal party, had been conſider- 
ably impared fince the reſtoration, by the chancellor's refuſal of his aſſent to ſome 
grants, which Briſtol had applied for to a court lady: And a little after, the latter 
nobleman, agreeable to the impetuoſity and indiſcretion of his temper, broke out 
againſt the miniſter in the moſt outrageous manner. He even entered a charge of 
treaſon againſt him before the Houſe of Peers ; but had concerted his plan fo im- 
prudently, .that the judges, when conſulted, declared, that, neither for its matter, 
nor its form, could it legally be received. The articles indeed reſemble more the 


incoherent altercations of a' paſſionate enemy, than a ſerious charge fit to be 


diſcuſſed by a court of judicature ; and Briſtol himſelf was fo aſhamed of his con- 
duct and defeat, that he abſconded during ſome time. Notwithſtanding his fine 
talents, his eloquence, his ſpirit, and his courage, he could never regain the cha- 
rater, which he loſt by this haſty and precipitant meaſure. TER 


1663 


ap. I. 


I 


Bur tho? Clarendon was able to elude this raſh aſſault, he was ſenſibly declining RN of 


in his credit at court; and in proportion as the King found himſelf eſtabliſhed on the Clarendon's 
throne, he began to alienare himſelf from a miniſter whoſe character was fo little edit. 


ſuited to his own. The King's favour for the Catholics was always oppoſed by 
Clarendon, public liberty was ſecured againſt all attempts of the over-zealous Roy- 
alſts, prodigal grants were checked or refuſed, and the dignity of his own charac- 
ter was ſo much conſulted by the chancellor, that he made it an inviolable rule, 
3s did alſo his friend, Southampton, never to enter into any connexion with the 
royal miſtreſſes. The King's favourite was Mrs. Palmer, afterwards created dut- 
Cheſs of Cleveland; a woman prodigal, rapacious, diſſolute, violent, revengeful. 


She failed not in her turn to undermine Clarendon's credit with his maſter ; and 


her ſucceſs was at this time made apparent to the whole world, Secretary Nicho- 
las, the chancellor's great friend, was removed from his place; and Sir Harry 


net, his avowed enemy, was adyanced to that office, Bennet was ſoon after 
created lord Arlington, | 


| Z 
2 Tno 


„ nuts ronr REA WAN 
Chap i Tac the King's condbct had hitherto; fince his reſtoration, been, in the main; 


10 . 


laudable, men of penetration began to obſerve, that thoſe virtues, by which he had, 
* at firſt, ſo much dazled and enchanted the nation, had great ſhow, but not equi 
| ſolidity. His good underſtatiding loſt much of its influence by his want of appli. 

wh 4 5 cation; his bounty was more the reſult of a facility of diſpoſition than of any ge- 
_ neroſity of character; his ſocial humour led him frequently to neglect his, dig. 
= Hity ; his love of pleaſure was not attended with proper ſentiment and decency; 
+ and while he ſeemed to bear a goodwill to every one that approached him, he had 
1 a hegrt not very capable of ſincere friendſhip, and he had ſecretly entertained a very 
bad opinion and diſtruſt of mankind. But above all, what ſullied his character in 

the eyes of good judges was his negligent ingratitude towards the unfortunate cave 

liers, whoſe zeal and ſufferings for the royal cauſe had known no bounds, This 
conduct however in the King may, from the circumſtances. of his ſituation aid 
temper, admit of ſome excuſe; at Jeaſt, of ſome alleviation. As he had been 
reſtored more by the efforts of his reconciled enemies than of his antient friends, 

the former pretended a title to ſhare his favour ; and being from practice, acquaint- 

ed with public. buſineſs, they were better qualified to, execute any truſt committed 

e them. The King's revenues were far from being large, or even equal to his 
ea, neceſſary expences; and his miſtreſſes, and the companions of his mirth and plea- 
ſiures, gained by ſollicitation every requeſt from his eaſy temper. The very po- 

: verty, to which the more zealous Royaliſts had reduced themſelves, by render. 

ing them inGgnificant, made them unfit to ſupport the King's meaſures, and 

cauſed him to regard them as a. uſeleſs incumbrance. And as many falſe and ri 
diculous claims of merit were offered, his natural indolence, averſe to a fi 

= diſcuſſion or enquiry, led him to treat them all with equal indifference. The 

| Parliament took ſome notice of the poor cavaliers. Sixty thouſand pounds were 
at one time diſtributed among them; Mrs. Lane alſo and the Penderells had 
handſome, preſents and penſions from the King. But the greateſt part of the 
Royaliſts. Rill remained in poverty. and diſtreſs ; aggravated by the cruel dilap- 
pointment of their ſanguine hopes, and by ſeeing favour and preferment beſtow- 
ed upon their moſt inveterate foes. With regard to the act of indemnity and 
eblivion, they univerſally ſaid, that it Was an act of indemnity to the King's ene. 
my, _ of nen to ** friends, 
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HE next ſeſſions of Parliament diſcovered a continuance of the Gin prin- ER 
*ciples, which had actuated all the foregoing; Monarchy and the church 16th of 

were ſtill the objects of tender affection. During no period of the preſent gn, 2 leon. 
did this ſpirit paſs more evidently the bounds of reaſon and moderation. 


Tax King in his ſpeech to the Parliament, had ventured. openly" to demand a. 
repeal of the triennial act; and he even went ſo far as to declare, that, notwith- 
ſtanding the law, he never would allow any Parliament to be aſſembled by the mo- 
thods prefcribed in that famous ſtatute.  'The Parliament, without taking offence 
at this declaration, repealed the law; and in lieu of all the ſecurities, formerly 
provided, ſatisfied themſelves with a general clauſe, © that Parliaments ſnould not 
© be interrupted above three years at the moſt.” As the Engliſh Parliament had 
now raiſed itſelf to be a regular check and controvl upon royal power; tis eyi- 
dent, that they ought ſtill to have preſerved a regular ſecurity for their meeting, 
and not to have truſted entirely to the-goodwilt of the King, who, if ambitious or 
enterpriſing, had ſo little reaſon to be pleaſed with theſe. aſſemblies. Before the 


end of Charles's reign, the nation had occaſion to feel n bad ef · 
feds of this repeal. 


By the act of uniformity, every clergyman, who ſhould. officiate without being | 
properly qualified, was puniſhable by fines and impriſonment: But this ſecurity was - 
not thought ſufficient for the church. It was now enacted, that, wherever five 
perſons above thoſe of the ſame houſehold, ſhould aſſemble in a religious congre- 
gation, every one of them was liable, for the firſt offence, to be impriſoned three 


months 


A 
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Chap. II. months or pay five pounds; for the ſecond, to be impriſoned fix months or pay 
1664. ten pounds; and for the third, to be tranſported ſeven years or pay one hundred 
pounds. The Parliament had only in their eye the malignity of the ſectaries: They 
ſhould have carried their attention farther, to the cauſe of that malignity, the for. 

mer reſtraint and hardſhips, which they had undergone. 

Taz Commons likewiſe paſſed a vote, that the wrongs, diſhonours, and indigni. | 
ties, offered to the Engliſh by the ſubjects of the United Provinces, were the great. 
eſt obſtructions to all foreign trade: And they promiſed to aſſiſt the King with 
their lives and fortunes in aſſerting the rights of his crown againſt all oppoſition 
whatſoever. This was the firſt open ſtep towards a Dutch war. We muſt ex. 

plain the cauſes and motives of this meaſure. | 
Rupture with THAT Cloſe union and confederacy, which, during a courſe of near ſeventy year, 
Holland. has ſubſiſted, without interruption or jealouſy, between England and Holland; i; 
not ſo much founded on the natural unalterable intereſts of theſe States, as on their 
terror of the growing power of France, who, without their combination, it is ap 
prehended would foon extend her dominion over Europe. In the firſt years of 
Charles's reign, when the ambitious genius of the French Monarch had not, as yet, 
diſplayed itſelf; and when the mighty force of his people was, in a great meaſure, 
unknown even to themſelves) the rivalſhip of commerce, not checked by any other 
jealouſy or apprehenſion, had naturally in England begot a violent enmity againſt 
the neighbouring Republic, 
Tab was beginning, among the Engliſh, to be a matter of very general con- 
cern; but notwithſtanding all their efforts and advantages, their commerce ſem. 
ed hitherto to ſtand upon a footing, which was ſomewhat precarious. The Dutch, 
who, by induſtry and frugality, were enabled to underſell them in every market, 
retained poſſeſſion of the moſt lucrative branches of commerce; and the Engliſh 
merchants had the mortification to find, that all attempts to extend their trade were 
ſill turned, by the vigilance of their rivals, to their loſs and diſhonour. Their in- 
dignation increaſed, when they conſidered the ſuperior naval power of. England, 
the bravery of her officers and feamen, her favourable ſituation by which ſhe wa 
enabled to intercept the whole Dutch commerce. By the proſpect of theſe advan 
tages, they were ſtrongly prompted from motives leſs juſt than political, to make 
war upon the States; and at once to raviſh from them by force, what they could 
not obtain, or could obtain but ſlowly, by ſuperior ſkill and induſtry. 

Tus careleſs, unambitious temper of Charles rendered him little capable df 
forming ſo vaſt a project as that of engroſſing the commerce and naval power of 

E. Europe; yet could he not remain altogether inſenſible to ſuch obvious and ſuct 
| tempting proſpects. His genius, happily turned towards mechanics, inclined him 
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vo ſtudy naval affairs, which, next to pleaſure, he both loved the moſt of all things, Chap, IL 
and underſtood the beſt. Tho? the Dutch, during his exile, had expreſſed towards 
kim more civility and friendſhip, / than he had received from any other foreign 
power; the Louveſtein or. ariftocratic faction, which, at this time, ruled the Com 
monwealth, had fallen into cloſe union with France; and could that party be ſub- : 
dued, he might hope, that his nephew, the young Prince of Orange, would be re- - 
inſtated in the authority, poſſeſſed by his anceſtors, and would bring the States to a 
dependance under England, His narrow revenues made it ſtill requiſite for him co 
ſtudy the humour of his people, which now ran violently towards war; and it has 
been ſuſpected, tho' the ſuſpicion was not juſtified by the event, that the hopes of 
diverting ſome of the ſupplies to his private uſe were not overlooked by this neceſ- 
ftous Monarch. | | „ 
Tur duke of York, more active and enterprizing, puſhed more eagerly; the war 
with Holland. He deſired an opportunity of diſtinguiſhing himſelf: He loved to 
cultivate commerce : He was at the head of a new African company, whoſe.trade 
vas extremely checked by the ſettlements of the Dutch: And perhaps, the bigotted 
prejudices, by which that Prince was always ſo much governed, began, even ſo 
early, to inſtill into him an antipathy againſt a ptoteſtant Commonwealth, the bul- 
wark of the reformation. Clarendon and Southampton, obſerving that the nation 
was not fortified by any foreign alliance, were averſe to the war; but their credit 
was now on the decline, 85 „ 
By theſe concurring motives, the Court and Parliament were both of them in- 17th of May. 
clined to a Dutch war. The Parliament was prorogued without voting any ſup- 
plies: But as they had been induced, without any open application from the Crown, 
topaſs that vote abovementioned againſt the Dutch encroachments, it was reaſonably 
conſidered as ſanction ſufficient for the vigorous meaſures, which were reſolved on, 
Downinc, the Engliſh miniſter at the Hague, a man of an inſolent, impetuous 
temper, preſented a memorial to the States, containing a liſt of thoſe depredations, 
which the Engliſh complained of. It is remarkable, that all the pretended depre- 
dations preceded the year 1662, when a treaty of league and alliances had been re- 
newed with the Dutch; and theſe complaints were then thought, either ſo unjuſt 
or ſo frivolous, that they had not been mentioned in that treaty. Two ſhips alone, 
the Bonaventure and the Good-hope, bad been claimed by the Engliſh ;. and it was 
agreed, that they ſhould proſecute their claim by the ordinary courſe of juſtice. 
The States had conſigned a ſum of money, in caſe the cauſe ſhould be decided 
gaiaſt them; but the matter was ſtill. in dependance. Cary, who was entruſted 
by the proprietors with the management of the lawſuit for the Bonaventure, had 
relolved to accept of thirty thouſand pounds, which were offered him; but was 
Vor. VI, | > i | | hindered 
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hindered by Downing, who told him, that the claim was a matter of Rate detween 
the two nations, not a concern of private perſons ®. Theſe circumftances give ug 
no favourable idea of the juſtice of the Engliſh pretenſions. 
CHARLES Confined not himſelf to "memorials and remonſtrances. Sir Robert 
Holmes was fecretly diſpatched with a ſquadron of twenty-two ſhips to the coaſt of 
Africa. He not only expelled the Dutch from Cape Corſe, to which the Englih 
had fome pretenſions: He likewiſe ſeized the Dutch ſettlements of Cape Verde 
and the Iſle of Goree, together with feveral ſhips trading on that coaſt. And 
having failed to America, he poſſeſſed himſelf of Nova Belgia, fince called New 
York; a territory, which James the firſt had given by patent to the earl of 
Stirling, but which had never. been planted but by the Hollanders. When the 
States complained of theſe hoſtile meaſures, the King, unwilling to avow what he 


could not well juſtify, pretended to be totally ignorant of Holmes's enterprize. 


He likewiſe confined Holmes tothe Tower ; but ſome time after reſtored him to 
his liberty. | bg 

Tux Dutch, finding that their applications for redreſs wete likely to be eluded, 
and that a ground of quarrel was induftriouſly fought for by the Engliſh, began 
to arm with diligence. They even exerted, with ſome precipitation, an a& of 
vigor, which haſtened on the rupture. Sir John Lawſon 'and de Ruyter had been 
ſent with combined ſquadrons into the Mediterranean, in order to chaſtiſe the pyri- 
tical States on the coaſt of Barbary ; and the time of their ſeparation and return 
was now approaching. The States ſecretly diſpatched orders to de Ruyter, that 
he ſhould take in proviſions at Cadiz; and failing towards the coaſt of Guinea, 


; mould fetaliate on the Engliſh, and put the Dutch in poſſeſſion of thoſe ſettlements 


whence Holmes had expelled them. De Ruyter, having a conſiderable force on 
board, met with no oppoſition in Guinea, All the new acquiſitions of the Engliſh, 
except Cape Corſe, were recovered from them. They were even diſpoſſeſſed of 
ſome old ſettlements. Such of their ſhips as fell into his hands were ſeized by de 
Ruyter. That admiral ſailed next to America. He attacked Barbadoes, but wa 
repulſed, He afterwards committed hoſtilities on Long Iſland. 
MaaAuwHIx, the Engliſh preparations for war were advancing with vigor and 
induſtty. The King had received no ſupplies from Parliament; but by his on 
funds and credit he was enabled to equip a fleet: The city of London lent bim 
100,000 pounds: The ſpirit of the nation ſeconded his armaments : He himſelf 
went from port to port, inſpecting with great diligenee, and encouraging the work: 
And in a little time the Engliſh navy was put in a very formidable condition. 


| Eight hundred thouſand pounds ate ſaid to have been expended on this armament 
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Engliſh, Theſe were not confiſcated nor declared prizes, till afterwards, when 
war was proclaimed. | | 


been given to a King of England, but no more than ſufficient for the preſent un- 
dettaking. Near two millions and a half were voted, to be levied by quarterly 
payments in three years. The avidity of the merchants, together with the great 
proſpe&t of ſucceſs, had animated the whole nation againſt the Dutch. ; 

A cREAT alteration was made this ſeſſion in the method of taxing the clergy. 
In almoſt all the other Monarchies of Europe, the aſſemblies, whoſe-conſent was 
formerly requiſite to the enacting of laws, were compoſed of three eſtates, the 
clergy, the nobility, and the commonalty, which formed ſo many members of the 
political body, of which the King was conlidered as the head. In England too, 
the Parliament was always repreſented as conſiſting of three eſtates z but their ſe- 
ion was never ſo diſtinct as in other kingdoms. A convocation, however, 
had uſually ſat at the ſame time with the Parliament: Tho? they poſſeſſed not a ne- 
gative voice in the paſſing. of laws, and aſſumed no further power than that of im- 
poling taxes on the clergy. By reaſon of eccleſiaſtical preferments, which he could 
beſtow, the King's influence over the church was more conſiderable than over the 
laity; ſo that the ſubſidies, granted by the convocation, were commonly greater 
than thoſe voted by the Parliament. The church, therefore, was not diſpleaſed to 
depart tacitely from the right of taxing herſelf, and allow the Commons to lay im- 
politions on eccleſiaſtical revenues as on the reſt of the Kingdom. In recompence, 
two ſubſidies, which the convocation had formerly granted, were remitted, and the 
parochial clergy were allowed to vote at elections. Thus the church of England 
made a barter of power for profit. Their convocations, having become uſeleſs to 
the Crown, have been very much diſuſed of late years, n 


Taz Dutch ſaw, with the utmoſt regret, a war approaching, whence they might 
dread the moſt fatal conſequences, but which afforded no proſpect of advantage. 
They tried every art of negotiation, before they would come to extremity.” Their 
meaſures were at that time directed by John de Wit, a miniſter equally eminent 
tor greatneſs of mind, for capacity, and for integrity. Tho' moderate in his pri- 
rate deportment, he knew how to adopt in his public councils that magnanimity, 
v dich ſuits the miniſter of a great ſtate. It was ever his maxim, that no indepen. 
Cant government ſhould yield to another any evident point of reaſon or equity; and 
that all ſuch conceſſions, ſo far from preventing war, ſerved to no other purpoſe 
chan to provoke freſh claims and inſolences. By his management a ſpirit of union 

Y 2 | was 


When Lawſon arrived, and communicated his ſuſpicion of de Ruyter's enterprize, Chap. II. 
orders were iſſued for ſeizing all Dutch ſhips; and 135 fell into the hands of the 664. 


Tux Parliament, when met, granted a ſupply, the largeſt by far, that had ever 24th of No- 
A new ſeſſion. 
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Chap. II. was preſerved i in all che provinces; great ſums were levied z aud 4 navy. was equip 
1654. ped, compoſed of larger ſhips than the Dutch bad ever built before, and able w 
cope with the fleet of England. 


„ en e intelligence arrived of de Ruyter's enterprises, chats 1 N 
22d of Febru- clared war againſt the States. His fleet, conſiſting of 1 14 ſail, beſides 
ary. and ketches, was commanded by the duke of York, and under him by prince 

| Rupert and the earl of Sandwich. It had about 22,000 men on board; Ob. 
dam, who was admiral of the Dutch navy, of nearly equal ſorce, declined not 
. the combat. In the heat of action, when engaged in a cloſe fight with the duke of 
Engliſh. York, Obdam's ſhip blew up. This accident much- diſcouraged the Dutch, who 
fled towards their own coaſt. Tromp alone, ſon of the famous admiral, killed 
during the Protector ſnip, bravely ſuſtained with his ſquadron the efforts of the 
Engliſh, and protected the rear of his countrymen. The vanquiſhed had nineteen 
ſhips ſunk and taken. The victors loſt only one. Sir John — died ſoon 

after of his wounds. 


Ir is affirmed, and with great appearance of reals; that this victory eight have 
been rendered much more compleat, had not orders been iſſued to flacken fail by 
Brounker, one of the duke's bedchamber, who pretended authority from his maſter. 
The duke diſclaimed the orders ; but Brounker never was ſufficiently puniſhed for 
his temerity *. It is allowed, however, that the duke behaved with great bravery 
during the action. He was long in the thickeſt of the fire. The earl of Fal 
mouth, lord Mufkerry, and Mr. Boyle, were killed by one ſhot at his fide, and 
covered him all over with their brains and gore. And it is not likely, that, in 
a purfuit, where even perſons of inferior ſtation, and of the moſt cowardly diſpo- 
ſition, acquire courage, a commander ſhould feel his ſpirits to flag, and 


q ſhould turn from the back of an — whoſe face he had not been afraid to 
1 encounter. 


— Tuis diſaſter threw the Dutch inte conſternation, and determined de Wit, who 
was the ſoul of all their councils, to exert his military capacity, in order to ſupport 
the declining courage of his countrymen. He went on board the fleet, which be 
took under his command; and he ſoon remedied all thoſe diſorders, which had been 
occaſioned by the late misfortune. The genius of this man was of the moſt ex- 
tenſive nature, He quickly became as much maſter of naval as if he had 
from his infancy been educated in them; and he even improved fome parts of pilo 
tage and failing, beyond what men expert in thoſe arts had ever been able to attain. 

® Burnet ſufficiently accounts for Brounker's impunity, by informing us, tat he was a fayourii 
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Taz ibid of the Dutch determined their allies to act for their aſliſtance 1 IL; 
and ſupport. The King of France was engaged in a defenſive alliance with the 
States ; but as his naval force was yet in its infancy, he was extremely averſe, at N with 
that time, from entering into a war with fo formidable a power as England. He FRO 
tried long to mediate a peace between the two parties, and for that purpoſe 3 
an embaſſy to London, which returned without effecting any thing. Lord Hol- 
ls, the Engliſh ambaſſador ar Paris, endeavoured to draw over Lewis to the fide of 
England; and in his maſter's name, made him the moſt tempting offers. Charles 
was content to abandon all the Spaniſn Low Countries to the French, without 
pretending to a foot of ground for himſelf; provided Lewis would allow him to 
purſue his advantages againſt. the Dutch . But the French Monarch, tho? the 
conqueſt of that valuable territory was the chief object of his ambition, rejected 
the offer as contrary to his intereſt : He thought, that, if the Engliſh had once 
eſtabliſhed an uncontroleable dominion. over the fea'and over commerce, they 

" would ſoon be able to render his acquiſitions a very dear purchaſe to him, When 
de Lionne, the French ſecretary, aſſured Van Buninghen, ambaſſador of the 
States, that this offer had been preſſed on bis maſter during fix months; I can 
& readily believe it, replied the nr 5 «1 aa that it is Pam 
« of England f.. 

Sven were the eſtabliſhed maxims at that time with regard to the intereſts of | 
Princes. It muſt however be allowed, that the politics of Charles in making this 
offer, were not a little hazardous. The extreme weakneſs of Spain would have 
rendered the French conqueſts eaſy and infallible : But the vigour of the Dutch, 
it might be foreſeen, would make the ſucceſs, of the Engliſh much more preca- 
nous. And even were the naval force of Holland totally annihilated, the acqui- 
tion of the Dutch commerce to England could not be relied on as a certain con» 
ſequence ; nor is trade a conſtant attendant of power, buy bales on * 
other, and ſome of them very delicate, circumſtances. 


Tro' the King of France was reſolved: to ſupport the Hollanders | in that unequal 
conteſt, in which they were engaged; he yet protracted his declaration, and em- 
ployed the time in naval preparations, both in the Ocean and the Mediterranean. 
The King of Denmark mean while was reſolved not to remain an idle ſpectator of 
the conteſt between the maritime powers. The part, which he ated, was the moſt 
extraordinary, He made a ſecret agreement with Charles to ſeize all the Dutch 
ſhips in his harbours, and to ſhare the ſpoils with the Engliſh, provided they would. 
aſſt him in executing this meaſure, In order to encreaſe his prey, he perfidi- 
oully invited the Dutch ſhips to take ſhelter in his potts; and neee 


bande, 19th D 16% 4 14. 14th of Augut, 1669, 


Chap. II. 
1665. 
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the Eaſt India fleet, very richly laden, had put into Bergen. Sandwich, who now 
commanded the Engliſh navy (the Duke having gone aſhore) -diſpatched Sir Tho- 
mas Tiddiman with a ſquadron te attack them; but whether from the King of 
Denmark's delay in ſending orders to the governor, or, what is more probable, 


3d of Auguſt from his avidity in endeavouring to engroſs the whole booty, the Engliſh admi. 


Ru pture 
Denmark. 


. yearly ſubſidy of 1,500,000 crowns; of which 300,000 were paid by France. 


ral, tho? he behaved with great bravery, failed of his purpoſe. The Daniſh go- 


vernor fired upon him: and the Dutch, having had Kur to fortify themſelyes, 
made a very gallant reſiſtance, 
Tux King of Denmark, Gemingly: chewed of his conduct, concluded with Sir 


Gilbert Talbot, the Engliſh envoy, an offenſive alliance againſt the States; and u 
the very ſame time, his reſident at the Hague, by his orders, concluded an offen- 


with five alliance againſt England. To this laſt alliance he adhered, probably from 


jealouſy of the encreaſing naval power of England; and he ſeized-and confiſcated all 
the Engliſh ſhips in his harbours. This was a very ſenſible check to the advantz- 
ges, which Charles had obtained over the Dutch. Not only a great blow was given 
to the Engliſh commerce: The King of Denmark's naval force was alſo conſiderable, 
and threatened every moment a conjunction with the Hollanders. That Prince 
ſtipulated to aſſiſt his allies with a fleet of thirty ſail; and he received in return 1 


Tux King endeavoured to counterballance theſe confederacies by acquiring new 

friends and allies. He had diſpatched Sir Richard Fanſhaw into Spain, who met 
with a very cold reception. That Monarchy was ſunlc into a great degree of weak- 
neſs, and was menaced with an invaſion from France yet could not any motive 
prevail with Philip to enter into a cordial friendſhip with England. Charles's al- 
liance with Portugal, the detention of Jamaica and Tangiers, the ſale of Duokirk 
to the French; all theſe offences ſunk fo deep into the mind of the Spaniſh Mo- 
narch, that no motive of intereſt was ſufficient to outweigh them. 

Tur biſhop of Munſter was the only ally that Charles could acquire. That 
prelate, a man of reſtleſs enterprize and ambition, had-entertained a violent ati- 
moſity againſt the States; and he was eaſily engaged, by the promiſe of ſubſidies 
from England, to make an incurſion on that Republic. With a tumultuary army 
of near 20,000 men, he invaded her territories, and met with weak reſiſtance. The 
land- forces of the States were as feeble and ill governed, as their fleets were gallant 
and formidable. But after committing great ravages in ſeveral of the provinces, 
a ſtop-was put to the progreſs of this watlike-prelate: He had not avilicary kl 
ſufficient to improve'the advantages, which fortune had offered him. The King of 
France ſent a body of 6090 men to oppoſe him: / Subſidies wete not regularly te. 
mitted to him row rn and many 2 his troops deſerted * want of _ 
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The elector of Brandenburgh threatened him with an invaſion in his on State: Ch 

And on the whole, he was glad to conclude- a peace under. the mediation of 
France. On the firſt ſurmiſe of his intentions, Sir William Temple was ſent from 
London with money to fix him in ere e at; 8 d that l. 6d 5 
arrived too late. 

Taz Dutch, entodthget by all theſe favourable rials, continued reſts 
jute to exert themſelves to the utmoſt in their own defence. De Ruyrer, their | 
great admiral, was arrived from his expedition to Guinea : Their India fleet was —— 
come home in ſafety: Their harbours were crowded with merchant ſhips : Faction 
at home was appeaſed : The young Prince of Orange had put himſelf under the 
tuition of the States of Holland, and of de Wit, their penſionary, who executed his 
truſt with great honour and fidelity: And the animoſity, which the Hollanders en- 
tertained againſt the attack of the Engliſh, fo unprovoked, as they thought it, made 
them thirſt for revenge, and hope for better ſucceſs in their next enterprize. Such 
vigour was exerted in the common cauſe, that, in order the better to man the 
fleet, all merchant ſhips were W ON to. Tall, and even the hſheries were total · 
ly ſuſpended “. ; 

Tur Engliſh likewiſe continued in | the ſame diſpoſition ; ; tho' another more 
grievous calamity had joined itſelf to that of war. The plague had broke out in 
London; and that with ſuch violence as to tut off, in leſs than a year, near — af Ota: 
100,000 inhabitants. The King was obliged to ſummon the Parliament at Oxford. ber. 


Tur good agreement ſtill continued between the King and the Parliament. ey (econ, 

They, on their part, unanimouſly voted him the ſupply demanded, twelve hun- 

dred and fifty thouſand pounds, to be levied in two years by monthly aſſeſſments. 

And he, to gratify them, paſſed the famous five-mile-at, which has given occa- Five · mile · act. 
ſion to ſuch grievous and ſuch juſt complaints: The church, under pretence of 

guarding Monarchy againſt its inveterate enemies, perſevered in the project of 

vracking its own enmity againſt the Nonconformiſts. It was enacted, that no 

diſſenting teacher, who took not the non-reſiftance oath above-mentioned, . ſhould, . 

except upon the road, come within five miles of any corporation, or of any place, 

where he had preached after the act of oblivion. The penalty was a fine of fifty- - 

pounds, and ſix months impriſonment. By ejecting the Nonconformiſt miniſters. 

from their churches, and prohibiting all ſeparate congregations, they had been 

rendered incapable of gaining any livelihood by their ſpiritual profeſſion. And: 

do, under colour of removing them from places, where their influence might be- 

dangerous, an expedient was fallen upon to deprive them of all means of ſubliſt-. 


* Tromp's life, D'Eftdes, sch of February, 1668, 


encer. 
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Chap: IL ence. Had not the ſpirit ai ee undergone a change, tee vic 
5 Prelude to the molt furious-perſecution..  - 
| + Howzver'ptevalene the hierarchy, this law did not. paſs without 
Beſides ſe veral peets, attached to the old parliamentary party, er him. 
ſelf, tho' Clarendon's great friend, expreſſed his diſapprobation of theſe meaſures 
But the church party, not diſcouraged with this oppoſition, introduced into the 
-Houſe of Commons a bill for impoſing the oath of -non-reſiſtance- on the whole 
1a Octo- nation, It was Ne e e voices. The e after 7 1 
| 5 N was procogued. | 


1666. Arrzs France had FARMS: war, England was 1 . in * 
/ Let ſhe poſſeſſed this advantage by her fituation, that ſhe lay between the fleets of 
her enemies, and might be able, by ſpeedy and well-concerted operations, to pre- 
vent their conjunction. "But ſuch. was" the unhappy conduct of her commander, 
or ſuch the want of intelligence i In her miniſters, that this circumſtance turned 
rather to her prejudice. Lewis had given orders to the duke af Beaufort, his 
admiral, to fail from Toulon ; and the French / ſquadron, under his command, 
_conbiting of above forty ſail *, was now commonly ſuppoſed to be entering the 
channel. The tch fleet, to the number of ſeventy · ix ſail, was at ſea, under the 
command of de Ruyter and Tromp, in order to join him. The duke of Abe. 
warle and Prince Rupert commanded the Engliſh fleet, which exceeded not &- 
venty⸗ four fail. Albemarle, who, from his ſucceſſes under the Prote&orſhip, 
mad too much learned to deſpiſe the enemy, - propoſed to detach Prince Rupen 
f with twenty ſhips, in order to oppoſe the duke of Beaufort. Sir George Ayſcur, 
well acquainted with the bravery and &bndu& of de Ruyter, proteſted againſt the 
temerity of this reſolution : But Albemarle's authority | prevailed: © The remaio- 
der of the Engliſh ſer fail to give battle to the Dutch; who, ſeeing the enemy 
- advance quickly upon them, cut their cables, and prepared for the combat. The 
battle which enſued, , js one of the moſt memorable, which we read of in ſtory; 
| whether we confidet irs duration, or the deſperate courage, with which it vs 
Sea fight of fought. Albemarle made here ſome atonement by his yalour for *the raſhneſs of 
oor dan. "he attempt. No youth, animated by Sloryeaf ambitious hopes „could exen 
himſelf more than did this man, who was now it he decline of * 100 who had 
reached the ſummit offhonours. We. ſhall not tee minutely inte ator 

* will be ſufficient to/ffiention the chief events of euch day's Engagernent, 


1&of june. Ik the firſt day, Sir Wittiam Berkeley, vice-admiral, leading the van, felfin 
g the thickeſt of the eneffiy, was overpowered, and his = ic taken. ; He bi 
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„ in his cabbin, all covered wich blood: The Engliſh had che Chap. 
weather-gage of the enemy; but as the wind blew ſo high, that they could not 
uſe their lower tire, they received ſmall advantage from this circupſtance.”- The 
Dutch ſhot, however, fell chiefly on their ſails and rigging ; and few ſhips were 
ſunk or much damaged. Chain-ſhot was at that time a new invention; which 
is commonly attributed to de Wit. Sir John Harman exerted himſelf extremely 
this day. The Dutch admiral, Evertz, was: eee. Dae 
the combatants. | 

ie het ad ener als eee 
teddy and more terrible. The Engliſh now found, that the moſt heroic valour 
cannot compenſate the ſuperiority of numbers, againſt an enemy who is well con- 
ducted, and who is not defective in courage. De Ruyter and Van Tromp, rivals 
in glory and enemies from faction, exerted themſelves in emulation of each other; 
and de Ruyter had the advantage of diſengaging and ſaving his antagoniſt who 
had been ſurrounded by the Engliſh, and was in the moſt imminent danger. Six- 
teen freſh ſhips joined the Dutch fleet during the action : And the Engliſh were ſo 
ſhattered, that their fighting ſhips were reduced to twenty - eight, and they found 
themſelyes obliged to retreat towards their own coaſt. The Dutch followed them, 
and were juſt on the point of renewing the combat; when 9 n a 
little before night, prevented the engagement. 


Next. morning, the Engliſh eee ee eee 3 "= 
proper diſpoſition was made for that purpoſe. The ſhattered ſhips. were ordered 
to ſtretca a-head z and ſixteen of the moſt entire followed them in good order 
ud kept the enemy in awe. Albemarle himſelf cloſed the rear, and preſented an 
undaunted countenance to his victorious foes. The earl of Oſſory, ſon to Or- 
mond, a gallant. youth, who ſought honour and danger in every action throughj- 
out Europe, was then on board the admiral. Albemarle confeſſed to him, big 
intention rather to blow up his ſhip and eee 
Oflory applauded this deſperate reſolution. 6.9 

ABout twoo'clock, . 
to renew the fight; when a new fleet was deſcried from the ſouth, crowding al! 
their fails to reach the ſcene of action. The Dutch flattered themſelves that 
Beaufort was arrived, to cut off the retreat of the vunquiſhed: The Engliſh 
boped, that Prince Rupert had come, to turn the ſcale of action. Albemarle, 
vho had received intelligence of the Prince's approach, bent his courſe towards 
lim. Unhappily, Sir George Ayſcue, in a ſhip of a' hundred guns, the largeſt - 
in the fleet, ſtruck on the Galloper ſands, and could reteive no aſſiſtance from 
lu friends, who were haſtening to join the reinfortement. He could not even 

vor. VI. : Z | reap 
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equal valour- After long eannonading, the fleets came to 2 more cloſe combet; 
| which was continued with great Violence, till parted by à wif; "The Eoghtts 


25ah of July. 


Rory of the 


Engliſh, 


vas repaired in a little time; and put to ſba more formidable than ever, together 


Sir Thomas Allen, who eommanded the white ſquadrom of the Engliſh, atacked 


and valour, maintained the combat agaiuſt the mia body of the Engliſh; and chö 


i b ee But de Ruyter eſteemed it * 


150 | crook GREAT wrath 


reap the conſolation of periſhing* gtoriouſty, and revenging his Gch on ü ws | 
mies. They were preparing fireſhips to attack him, and he was obliged to lite. | 
Jr uns jth ... pens. more 
2 955 n 

AMA I S and Prince Rupert were now determined to face the yt 11 
the battle began afreſh, with more equal force than ever, and with 


tired firſt into their harbours.” * e CAIRN! ae. AE W 

Tao the Engliſh, B/ their obſtinats courage, reaped the chief honour in thi 
engagement, it is ſomewhat uncertain, who obtalned'the victory. Tie Holla 
ders cock a few ſhips3-and having ſome appearances of advantage, expreſſed their 
ſatiafaction by all the figns of triumph and rejoicing. But as the Englith ficet 


with many of thoſe ſhips,' which the Dutch had boaſted to have burned or & 
firoyed; ee eee eee kene ee ge enen 
Which was not likely; on either ide, to prove detiſive! 
Ir waz the Eorjunaon of the French alone, which Gan tie che ſupeficrity 
to the Dutch. In order to facilitate this conjunction, de Ruyter, having repaired 
the fleet, poſted himſelf. at the mouth of the Thames. The Engliſh under Prince 
Rupert and Albemarle were not long in coming to the attack. The number of 

each fleet amoupted t about eitzbty fail; and the valour and experience of the com · 
manders, as well a» of the ſeamen; rendered the engagement fieret and obſtinate, 


the Dutch van, whom he entirely retted ; and he killed the three admirals who 
commanded it. Van Tremp engaged Sir Jeremy Smith ; and during the heat of 
Kon, he was. Separated; from de NRuyter and che main body, whetbet by ac 
cident or deſign Ma never certainly known. De Nuyter, with great conduct 


overpowered by numbers, kept his tation, till night ended the engagement. 
Next day, finding the Durch dest foattered and diſcouraged, his high ſpirit vas 
obliged to ſubmis to a retreat, which yet he conducted with ſuch ſxilt, a8 t0 en- 
der itequally honourahle do him ſelf as the graateſt victory. Full of indignation hov- 
ever for yielding d ſupemority to the enemy, ha fraquentiyieaclaimed, © My Cod! 

what a vretch am Id among ſo many thouſand bullet is there not one to put 
$-an end 00 my miſerable life?” One de Witte, his ſon in law} who flood ne, 
exhorted him, fince he ſought death, to turn upon the - Engliſh, and render li 


2 
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man to perſeyere fo the uttermoſt, and, as long as pom ble, eo render ſervice | 
bot country. A that ny ht and next day, the Engliſh preſſed upon the rear of 
the Dutch; and it Wag Chief e reoubledefdes of de Rutrs tar the litter 
aved themſelves in their harbours. r ad elde 


Tus loſs of the Hollanders in this action was not vity Soniderabls'; but as dig 
lent animoſities had broke out between the two adthirals,. who engaged all the 
officers on one ſicde 8 2 


taken from Mumm ; 


Tax Englifh W ad weosteltibcs waiters of ets, ant inkae us buck 
in their harbours. -. A. derschtdent under Holmes was 


ie merchants, — 
texprize, uniting themſelyes o the Orange fin, NA 
ration, which, they pretended; had broag 
countey; None but che fru and i 
cell under ſuch a calc of cane. 
Im King of France, a 8 
fortunes; at nt, tude We, 
— haſtened ee 


; i 5 
der to repel 3 which he kad fulfained; Mean while the duke of 


beauforr proceeded up the chunnel, and palled the Engliſh fleet unpereeived i bit 
bent find tie Diu; as tx wnpettad: De Ruyter had beth ſcized with a fever 
Many of the chief offictty Back fallen int ſickneſo: A contagious” diftemger Wüs 
pa thro' the whole fleet: And the Stader thought it neceſſaty to recall leg into 
8 before tit ent ſhould'be refftted. Te Frenett Kiag, ib 

Mis navy,” which, Sit 68 thiveh” cate ald induſtiy;: he b 'buile, dit. 
eee us eee 5 TOA 
2 2 ain of FIRE 
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| x, bea n the good fortune eo paſs the Enghilh. 'Otir'thip dene, [the Ruby, fl 


55 dulous, 20 wel Sabbat eee in beljeyiogevery things a 


into the hands of the enemy. T > of 

Wal the war continued without any deciſive ſucceſs on either fide, a PROP 
. calamity in London, which threw the people into great conſternation, 
A fire, brea ing ou out in a baker's houſe near the bridge, ſpread itſelf on all ſides 
with ſuch rapidity, that no efforts could extinguiſh it, till ic laid in aſhes aconk. 
derable part of the city, The inhabitants, without being able to do any thing 
effectunf for their relief, were reduced to be ſpectators of their ow ruin ; und 
were purſued, from ſtreet to ſtreet by che flames, which\-uhexpeRedly gathered 
round them. Three days and nights did the fire advance ; and it was only by 
the blowing up of houſes; that it was at laſt extinguiſded. The King and Duke 
uſed their utmoſt endeavours ta ſtop the progreſs of the flames; but all their in- 
duſtry was unſutceſsful- About four PA loben. and e 2 2 
houſes were reduced to aſhes. 1 42% 120k GEL 

Tus cauſes of this calamity 7 e n 
| houſes: built 8 0 of wood, the dry ſeaſon. and a violent eaſt. wind which 

blew z theſe were fo many concurring circumſtances, which rendered it ealy' to 
allign the teaſon of tke . deſtruction: that enſued. But the people were not fili. 
fied With this obvious account. - Prompted by blind rage, ſome aſcribed the guilt 
tothe Republicans; others to the Catholics; tho' it is not eaſy to conceive how 
the buruing of London could ſerve the purpoſes of either party. As the Papiſts 
were the chief objects of public deteſtution, the rumour, which threw the guilt on 
them, was more favourably! received by the people. No proof however, or even 
pteſumption, after cho ſtfcteſt 'enquify by a committee” of Parliament, evet p- 
peared to authorize ſuch a calumny i yet in order to give cbuntenanee to the po- 
pular prejudice, the inſcription; engraved by authority on the monument, aſcribed 
this calamit to that hated ſect. This clauſe was erazed by order of King James, 
when be came'to the throne ; but after the revolution it was replaced. So cie- 


Tat fire of Lee, het at that 95. A great calamity, has proyed in. thei 
ſue. beneficial both to che city and the kingdom; The city was rebuilt.in a very 
little time i · and care was taken to make the-flrcets, wider and more regular than 
before. A diſcretionary power was aſſumed by the King 10 regulate the diſtiibo 
tion of the buildings, amd to forbid the uſe of Iath and timber, the materia f 
which- the houſes were formerly. compoſed. The neceſlicy. was ſo urgent, 
the.occafion ſo extraordinary, that no exceptions were made to an — of 
authority, which jotberwiſe might have been eſtecmed illegal. Had * 
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ſome corner or other of the city, has not once diſcovered itſelf figce that calamity. 
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enabled to carry bis power il} farther, and mage. the, houſes be rehuile with Chup. 
peſt reglariey, and entirely upon one plan; he had much contributed to hs 58 


venience, as Well as en of the git . reat advantages 1 
vm reſulted from the alterations ; though not — — to the full lengeh: © Lon 
became much more. healthy after the fire. The plague, which uſed: to break ot 
with great fury twice or-thrice-pyery: century, and indeed was always lurking i in 


Tu Parliament met ſoon. after, and gave the ſanction of law to thoſe regula- 5 
r by royal authority ; as well as appointed commiſſioners for decidi ing 
all ſuch queſtions: of property, as might ariſe from the fire, They likewiſe 
voted a ſupply of 1,800,000 pounds to be levied, partly by a a pall-bill, partly by, 
aſſeſſments. © Tho' their” enquiry brought out no proof, which could fix on the 
Papiſts'the burning of London, the general averſion againſt chat ſect ſtill pte: 
vailed; and complaints were made, probably withont much foundation, of its 
dangerous encreaſe. Charles, at the delice of the Commons, iſſued g. proclama- 
tion for the baniſhment of all prieſts and jeſuits ; but the bad execution of this, 
uz well as of former edits, deſtroyed all confidence i is bis fincerity, whenever, he 
pretended an averſion towards the Catholic religion, Whether ſuſpicions of this 
uture had diminiſhed the King's popularity, in uncertain ; bot it appears, that the 
ſupply-was voted much later than Charles expected, or even than the public ne · 
ceſſites ſeemed to require. The intrigues of the duke of Buckingham, a man 
who wanted only ſteadineſs/to render: him extremely dangerous, had ſomewhat 
embarraſſed the meaſures of the court: And this was the firſt time that the King 
found any conſiderable reaſon to complain of a failure of confidence in this Houſe = 
of Commons. The riſing ſymptoms of ill humour tended, ng doubt, to quicken 
the ſteps, which were already making towards a peace with foreign enemies. j 

Canas began to * ſenfible, that all the ends, for which the wur had been 


undertaken, Were likely prove entirely ineffectual.” The Dürch even When du ances to. 
At Vigour,” ind were every dey improving wards peace. 


ilode, had defended E 
in their military ſkxill and preparations. Tho their trade had Tiffered' etremely, 
their extenſive! credit enabled them to- levy prodigious ſums ; and white! the fea- = 
wen of England loudly po range = want of pay, the Puteh navy was tegu⸗ 

lily ſupplied) With every ching requlllte for its ſubliftance; '* As" tmo'powerfiil 
Kings now ſapported- them, every place, from the extremity vf Not way to the 
cealts of Bayonne, was become Holkfle to the Englith;:! And Charles, either? fond 
of ation, nor ſtimulated by any violent ambition, | gladly ſought for means of re- 
fwring tranquiliity to his People heartily. diſguſted uch war, "*hich,” being 


Tus 
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N body of Sir Williams Berkeley, he inſinuatech do the Staws ji 
ol peace on reaſonable terms . and cheirranſmer-comeſponided in de un. 

e intentions. Charles, however, to maintain the appearunce of fuperio. 

rity, a e that the States ſhould treat at Londom : und they agrees tw 
make bim this compliment fo far aa concerned themſelves : But being engaged in 
alliance with two crowned heads, they could not, they faid, prevail wich theſe to 
depart. in that reſpe& from their dignity. © On a fudden, the King, went ſo far 6 
the other de as to offer the ſending ambaſſadors.to-the Hagne ; but this propola, 
which, ſeemed honourable to the Dutch, was meant only ta divide and diſtract 
them, by affording, the Engliſ an opportunity to carry on cabals with the diu 
' fected party, The offer was therefore rejected; and conferences were ſeeretl 
held in the, Queen mother's apartments at Paris, where the pretenſions of both 
; parties were diſcuſſed. The Dutch made very equitable propoſals ; either that al 
things ſhould be reſtored to the ſame condition in which they ſtood befar the 
wat; ot that both parties ſhould continue in poſlaſſian of "their preſent acuil 
tions, Ha accepted. the latter propofal; and ai moſt every thingrwas acht, 
ans e diſputes with regard to the iſle af Polerone. This ifland lies in the Eat 
ndies,. and was formerly valuable for its product of; ſpices,” The Engliſh bed 
2 maſters of it z. bot were iſpoſtelted at the time when the vielences lad bee 
committed" againlt, chem at. Amberna. Crompel bad fipulared to, bare h * 
ſtored ; god the Hollander, haying. Grit entirely deftroyed;-all, the. ſpice trees 
maintained, that they. had. executed. the treaty, but that the Engliſh/had.been-ancs 


| expelled during the, cqunſe of, the wan, Charles renowed- his-pretenſons to hi 


jlland; and AS he ra. 


| f - a lon diſcuſſion, it Was. agreed transfer ds C 9 ae 
Charks made choice 'of Breda, - * r yt 70 
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edjajaly, dedireds, zhas a ſuſpenſoog.of Arms World be. agreed to, till the keel 
claims n ec But this propofil, ſermintgly ſo. natutal, was rejefted 
| vain red er Wi, That penetrating. and aftive:mioiſter, thoroughly 2. 
| ted rs of Pripces and the ficuation of affairs, had diſcovered 
Fabian hic might at opc rſtore to the Dutch tbe 
ſeyerely revenge thoſe 7 5 which e 
— in alice · af che EuLj I. 

„ na projects might have ben welt, Chu fo nen. —— 
— watts eee r _ 
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ces of ſuch vaſt armaments had exhauſted-all the fupplies'® j and even u great 
lebt was contracted to the ſeamen. The King, therefore, ne 
n far. as pollible, the laſt ſupply of 1,800,000 pounds; and to employ it for 
payment of his debts, as well thoſe occaſioned by the war, as thoſe which eicher 
neceſſity, or plealue, or generoſity, had formerly engaged him to bontract. He 
that the events of it, were not ſuch as to inſpirs'themi with great Geſire of its con- 
tiwance. The French, be knew, had been engaged into/hoftitities by no other 
ative than that of ſupporting their allies ;.'and-were now more defirous than ever. 
of putting an end to the quarrel. The differences between the 


ambaſſadors at Breda to diſcuſs. In 

pect of gain, | raſhly remitted his 

the greateſt affronts, which. it has 

va kit almoſt in the ſame fi Fart we 
4 Ra y- 
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which. lay to guard the 


X hs burns | d, theỹ 
Vit wars and five fire-ſhips, as far as Upnone cuſtle, Where 

würded the Royal Oak, the Loyal London, and err 
"gas, who. commanded.on hoard. the Royal 


de had 0 . þ a N tel = | I 
„e, opportunity of eſcaping; 6. 6 
dee e l f. poſt without 1 .. Wig, 


ee 8 us hin Nigg 
1605; iſt of January 1666. Temple, 5 
l the King to pay the ſeamen. with 
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Chap. II. the Medway without receiving any conſiderable damage and it was apprehendel, | 
1667. that they might next tide ſail up the Thames, and extend their hoſtilities even 
| to the bridge of London. Nine ſhips were ſunk at Woolwich, four at Blackwat, 
Platforms were raiſed. in. many places, furniſhed with artillery: The train bangs 
were called out; and every place was full of the utmoſt diſorder. The Dutch 
ſailed next to Portſmouth, where they made a fruitleſs attempt: They met with 
no better ſucceſs at Plymouth : They inſulted Harwich: They ſailed again up the 
Thames as far as Tilbury, where they were repulſed. The whole coaſt was in 
alarm; and had the French thought proper at this time to Join the Dutch fleet, 
and to invade England, conſequences the moſt fatal might juſtly have been appre- 
hended. But Lewis had no intention to puſh the victory to ſuch extremities, 
His intereſt required, that a balance 'ſhould be kept between the two maritime 
powers not that an uncontrouled ſuperiority ſhould be given to either. 
GrzaT indignation prevailed amongſt the Engliſh, to ſee an enemy, whom 
they regarded as inferior, whom they had expected totally to ſubdue, and over 
whom they had gained many honourable advantages, now of a ſudden ride undiſ- 
puted maſters of the ocean, burn their ſhips in their very harbours, fill every place 
with conſuſion, and ſtrike a terror into the capital itſelf. But tho” the cauſe of il 
theſe diſaſters could be aſcribed neither to bad fortune, to the miſconduct of ad- 
mirals, nor the miſbehaviour of ſeamen, but ſolely to the avarice, at leaſt to the im. 
providence, of the government; no dangerous ſymptoms of diſcontent appeared, 
and no attempt for an inſurrection was made by any of thoſe numerous ſectaries, 
who had been ſo openly branded for — 1 —— 
ſuppoſition had. been treated with ſuch ſeverity s. 


Ix the preſent diſtreſs, two expedients were embraced :' An army of 12,000 
men was ſuddenly levied ; and the Parliament, tho“ it lay under prorogation, wa 
ſammoned'to meet. The Houſes were very thin; and the only vote, which the 
Commons paſſed, was an addreſs for breaking the army; which was compli! 
with: This expreſſion of jealouſy Thewed the court what they might expet 
e eee 4 e r re e en 

Minter © 

JOE Joly. Bor he Ae eri usted the King from his preſent dif 
Tete of Bre- culties. The Engliſh ambaſſadors received orders to recede from thoſe demands, 

* which, however frivolous in themſelves, could not now be relinquiſhed, without 

acknowledging a ſuperiority in the enemy. Polerone remained with Sons! 
ſatisfaQtion for the ſhips, Bonaventure and Good-hope, the pretended grounds d 


5 „Some /Nonconformiſts, homever, both in Scotland and Bogland, had kept a correſponden® 
9 wich the States, and had n e eee wa 
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the quarrel, was no longer inſiled on; Aesdie was yielded to the French. Thi . 
acquiſition of New-York, a ſettlement ſo i important by its ſituation, was the chief 1667. 
advantage which the Engliſh reaped from a war, in which the national character. 

of bravery had ſhone out with great luſtre, but where the miſconduct of the 85. 

yernment, eſpecially i in the concluſion, had been no leſs apparent. 


To appeaſe the people by ſome ſacrifice ſeemed requiſite before the meeting of che 8 

Parliament 3 and the prejudices of-the nation plainly pointed out the victim, The fall. 
chancellor was at this time much expoſed to the hatred of the public, and of every 
party, which divided the nation. All the numerous ſectaries regarded him as their 
determined enemy; and aſcribed, to his advice and influence, thoſe perſecuting laws, 1 
to which they had been ſo long expoſed· The Catholics knew, that while he re- | — 
tained any authority, all their credit with the King and the Duke would be en- | . 
wrely uſcleſs to them, nor mult they ever expect any favour or indulgence. Even ... 
the Royaliſts, diſappointed in their ſanguine hopes of preſerment, threw a-great + 3 
load. of envy on Clarendon, into whoſe hands the King ſeemed at firſt to haveires 

the whole power of government. The ſale of Dunkirk, the bad payment of the 

the diſgrace at Chatham, the unſucceſsful concluſion of the war all theſe 

misfortunes were charged on the chancellor; who, ' tho? he had ever oppoſed the _ _ 
rupture wich Holland, thought i ie ſtill his duty to juſtify! what he could not prevent. ns” = 
A building likewiſe of more expence and magnificence than his' ſlendertune could — | 
afford, being unwarily undertaken by him, much expoſed him to public reproach, Re, = 
as if he had acquired great riches by ph tbe Mey Bs it common _ 1 
y the appellation of unkirk Houſe. "32238 Rp 


I _ 


Was now totally eſtranged from him. Amidſt the diſſolute ane the court, 
that miniſter ſtill maintained an inflexible dignity, and would not ſubmit to any 
condeſcenſions, which he deemed unworthy his age and character. Buckingham, 
man of profligate morals, happy in his talent of tigicule, but expoſed, in his own, 
conduct to all che ridicule which: he threw: on others, -ſtill made, .biggythe chr 
ect of his raillery, and gradually leſſened in the King that regard, Which he bore 
to * miniſter. When any difficulties aroſe, either for want of power or money, 
the blame was ſtill caſt on him, who, it was believed, had carefully at the reſto: 
ration checked all laviſh conceſſions to the King. And what perhaps touched 
Charles wy nearly, be found modes jy * . abſtagles, fo his e f 
l * velb Ae tolfniambiton, . Wine lee e n 9; 
Tux King Wiflgted with the homely perſon of his ſpoules of hav. © 
ing children, had heackened-to propoſals of obtaining a divores 9n;pretegce either 
e before her 
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I. marriage. He was farther ſtimulated by his paſſion for Mrs. Stuart, daughter to 1 
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Scots gentleman ; a lady of great beauty, and whoſe virtue he had hitherto found 


| itmpregaable : But Clarendon, apptehenſive of the conſequences attending a dif. 


puted title, and perhaps anxious for the ſucceſſion of his grandchildren, engaged 
the duke of Richmond to marry Mes. Stuart, and thereby put an end to the King! 


hopes. It is pretended, that Charles never forgave this diſappointment. 


Wuxx politics, therefore, and inclination both concurred to make the King fa; 


_ crifice Clarendon to popular prejudices, the memory of his paſt ſervices was ot 


able any longer to delay his fall. The ſeals were taken from him, and given to 
Sir Orlando Bridgeman. Southampton the treaſurer was now dead, who had per- 
ſevered to the utmoſt in his attachments to the chancellor. The laft time be ap- 
peared at the council-board, he exerted his friendſhip with a vigour, which-neither 
age nor infirmities could abate, © This man, “ ſaid he, ſpeaking of Clarendon; is 
ia true Proteſtant, and an honeſt Engliſhman ; and while he enjoys power, we are 
< ſecureof our laws, liberties, and religion. I dread the conſequences of his removil. 
Bur the fall of the chancellor was not ſufficient to gratify the malice of his ene- 

mies: His total ruin was reſolved on. The duke of York in vain exerted his in- 
tereſt in behalf of his father-in-law. ' Both Prince and people united in promoting 


that violent meaſure; and no means were thought ſo proper for ingratiating the 


court with a Parliament, which had fo long been governed by that very miniſter, 
who was now to be the victim of their prejudices. 2 . 


boch of O- Sou popular acts paved the way for the ſeſſion; and the Parliament, in thei 
ber. 


firſt addrefs, gave the King thanks for theſe inſtances of his goodneſs, and among 
the reſt, they took care to mention his diſmiſſion of Clarendon. The King, in 
reply, aſſured the Houfes, that he would never again employ that nobleman in 


any public office whatſoever. Immediately, the charge againſt him was opened 


in the Houſe of Commons by Mr. Seymour, afterwards Sir Edward, and conſiſted 
of ſeventeen articles. The houſe, without examining particulars, farther than 
hearing general affirmations, that alt would be proved, immediately voted his 
impeachment. Many of the articles + we know to be either falſe or frivolous; 
and ſuch of them, as we are leſs acquainted with, we may fairly preſume to be 


1 The articles were, that he had adviſed the King to govern by military power without Parliament, 
that he had affirmed the King to be-a Papiſt or popiſhly affected, that he had received great ſums of 


money for procuripg the Canary patent and other illegal patents, that he had adviſed and procured 
divers of his Majeſty's ſubjeQs to be impriſoned againſt law,, in remote iſlands and. garriſons, thereby 


to prevent their having the beneſit of the law, that he had procured the cuſtoms to be farmed at ander- 
rates, that he had received great ſums from the Vintaer's Company, for allowing them to enhance the 
price of Wines, that he had in a ſhort time gained a. greater eſtate than could/have been ſuppoſed 
riſe. from the. profits of his offices, that he had. introduced an arbitrary government into his Me)! 
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vo better grounded. His adviſing the ſale of Dunkirk, ſeems the heavieſt and 
tiueſt part of the charge; but a miſtake in judgment, allowing it to be ſuch, where 
there appears no ſymptonis of corruption or bad intentions, it would be very hard 
to charge as a crime on any miniſter, The King's neceſſities, which occaſioned that 
meaſure, cannot with any appearance of reaſon be imputed to Clarendon; and 
chiefly proceeded from the over-frugal maxims of the Parliament itſelf, in not 
granting the proper ſupplics to the crown. | 4985 8 

| Wazx the charge was carried up to the Peers, as it contained an accuſation of 
treaſon in general, without ſpecifying any particulars, it ſeemed not a ſufficient 
ground for committing Clarendon to cuſtody, The precedents of Strafford and 
Laud were not, by -reaſon of the violence of the times, deemed a proper autho- 
rity; but as the Commons ſtill inſiſted upon his commitment, it was neceſſary to 
zppoint a free conference between the Houſes. The Lords perſevered in their 
reſolution ; and the Commons voted this conduct to be an obſtruction to public 

juſtice, and a precedent of evil and dangerous conſequence. They alſo choſe a 
committee to draw up a vindication of their own proceedings. 


"= 


| CLaxenpon, finding that the popular torrent, united to the violence of power, 
ran with great impetuoſity againſt him, and that a defence, offered to ſueh pre - 
judiced ears, would be entirely ineffectual, thought proper to withdraw himſelf. 
At Calais, he wrote a paper addrefſed-to'the Houſe of Lords. He there ſaid, that his 
fortune, which was but moderate, had been gained entirely by the lawful, avowed 
profits of his office, and by the voluntary bounty of the King; that during the firſt 
years after the reſtoration he had always concurred in opinion with the other coun- 
ſellors, men of ſuch, reputation that no one could entertain ſuſpicions of their wiſ- 
dom or integrity; that his credit ſoon declined, and however he might difapprove 
of ſome meaſures, he found it in vain to oppoſe them; that his repugnance to the 
Dutch war, the ſource of all the public grievances, was always generally known, 
is well as his diſapprobation of many unhappy ſteps taken in conducting it; and 
that whatever pretence might be made of national offences, his real crime, that 
which had exaſperated his powerful enemies, was his frequent oppoſition to exor- 
but grants, which the importunity of ſuitors had extorted from his Majeſty, | 
lte ions, that he had rejeRed a propoſal for the preſervation of Nevis and St. Chriſtophers, which - 
vnn the occaſion of great loſſes in thoſe parts, that when he was in his Majeſty's ſervice beyond ſea he 
held a correſpondence with Cromwel and his complices, that he adviſed the ſale of Dunkirk, that he had 
unduly altered letters patent under the King's ſeal, that he had unduly decided cauſes in council, which 
hould have been brought before Chancery, that he had ifſaed quo warrantos againſt corporations with 
* mention of ſqueezing money from them, that he had taken money for paſſing the bill of ſettle- 
next of Ireland, that he betrayed the nation in all foreign treaties, and that he was the principal ad- 
"er of dividing the fleet in June 1666. 1 O RR 
Aa?2 | Tunis 


puted title, and perhaps anxious for the ſucceſſion of his grandchildren, engaged 
the duke of Richmond to marry Mrs. Stuart, and thereby put an end to the King's 
hopes. It is pretended, that Charles never forgave this diſappointment. 


_ crifice Clarendon to popular prejudices, the memory of his paſt ſervices was not 
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any public office whatſoever. Immediately, the charge againſt him was opened 
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marriage. He was farther ſtimulated by his paſon for Mrs. Stuart, daughterto l 
Scots gentleman ; a lady of great beauty, and whoſe virtue he had hitherto found 
impregnable : Bur Clarendon, apprehenſive of the conſequences attending a dif. 


Warn politics, therefore, and inclination both concurred to make the King (a: 


able any longer to delay his fall. The ſeals were taken from him, and given to 
Sir Orlando Bridgeman. - Southampton the treaſurer was now dead, who had per. 
ſevered to the utmoſt in his attachments to the chancellor. The laft time he ap- 
peared at the council-board, he exerted his friendſhip with a vigour, which neither 
age nor infirmities could abate, . This man,” ſaid he, ſpeaking of Clarendon; * is 
ea true Proteſtant, and an honeſt Engliſhman ; and while he enjoys power, we ne 
< ſecure of our laws, liberties, and religion: I dread the conſequences of his removal.” 
Bur the fall of the chancellor was not ſufficient to gratify the malice of his ene- 

mies: His total ruin was reſolved on. The duke of York in vain exerted his in- 
tereſt in behalf of his father-in-law. Both Prince and people united in promoting 
that violent meaſure; and no means were thought ſo proper for ingratiating the 
court with a Parliament, which had ſo long been governed by that very miniſter, 
who was now to be the victim of their prejudices. | 9 8 


firſt addreſs, gave the King thanks for theſe inſtances of his goodneſs, and among 
the reſt, they took care to mention his diſmiſſion of Clarendon. The King, in 
reply, aſſured the Houfes, that he would never again employ that nobleman in 


in the Houſe-of Commons by Mr. Seymour, afterwards Sir Edward, and conſiſted 
of ſeventeen articles. The houſe, without examining particulars, farther than 
hearing general affirmations, that all would be proved, immediately voted his 
impeachment. Many of the articles + we know to be either falſe or frivolous; 
and ſuch of them, as we are leſs acquainted with, we may fairly preſume to be 


1 The articles were, that he had adviſed the King to govern by military power without Parliament, 
that he had affirmed the King to be-a Papiſt or popiſhly affected, that he had received great ſums of 
money for procuripg the Canary patent and other illegal patents, that he had adviſed and procured 
to prevent their having the beneſit of the law, that he bad procured the cuſtoms to be farmed at under- 
rates, that he had received great ſums from the Vintaer's Company, for allowing them to enhance the 
price of Wines, that he had in a ſhort time gained a. greater eſtate than could have deen ſuppoſed i 
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10 better grounded. His adviſing the ſale of Dunkirk,” ſeems the heavieſt and 
veſt; part of the charge; but a miſtake in judgment, allowing it to be ſuch, where 
there appears no ſymptonis of corruption or bad intentions, it would be very hard 
to charge as a crime on any miniſter, The King's neceſſities, which occaſioned that 
meaſure, cannot with any appearance of reaſon- be imputed to Clarendon; and 


chiefly proceeded from the over-frugal maxims of the Parliament itſelf, in 18 


granting the proper ſupplies to the crown. _ | 


Wax the charge was carried up to the Peers, as it contained an accuſation of 
treaſon in general, without ſpecifying any particulars, it ſeemed not a ſufficient 


ground for committing Clarendon to cuſtody. The precedents of Strafford and 


Laud were not, by reaſon of the violence of the times, deemed a proper autho- 
rity; but as the Commons till inſiſted upon his commitment, it was neceſſary to 


appoint a free conference between the Houſes. . The Lords perſevered in their 


reſolution ; and the Commons voted this conduct to be an obſtruction to public 
juſtice, and a precedent of evil and dangerous conſequence. They alſo choſe a 
committee to draw up a vindication of their own proceedings. 


_ CLanenDox, finding that the popular torrent, united to the violence of power, 


ran with great impetuoſity againſt him, and that a defence, offered to ſueh pre- | 


judiced ears, would be entirely ineffectual, thought proper to withdraw himſelf. 
At Calais, he wrote a paper addreſſed to the Houſe of Lords. He there ſaid, that his 
fortune, which was but moderate, had been gained entirely by the lawful; avowed 


profits of his office, and by the voluntary bounty of the King; that during the firſt | 


years after the reſtoration he had always concurred in opinion with the other coun- 
{ellors, men of ſuch, reputation that no one could entertain ſuſpicions of their wiſ- 
dom or integrity; that his credit ſoon declined, and however he might difapprove 
of ſome meaſures, he found it in vain to oppoſe them; that his repugnance to the 
Dutch war, the ſource of all the public grievances, was always generally known, 
is vell as his diſapprobation of many unhappy ſteps taken in conducting it; and 


that whatever pretence might be made of national offences, his real crime, that 


viich had exaſperated his powerful enemies, was his frequent oppoſition to exor- 
bitant grants, which the importunity of ſuitors had extorted from his Majeſty, 


plante ions, that he had rejected a propoſal for the preſervation of Nevis and St. Chriſtophers, which 
ves the occaſion of great loſſes in thoſe parts, that when he was in his Majeſty's ſervice beyond ſea he 
held a correſpondence with Cromwel and his complices, that he adviſed the ſale of Dunkirk, that he had 
unduly altered letters patent under the King's ſeal, that he had unduly decided cauſes in council, which 
hoald have been brought before Chancery, that he had ifſaed quo warrantos againſt corporations with 
n intention of ſqueezing money from them, that he had taken money for paſſing the bill of ſettle- 
nent of Ireland, that he betrayed the nation in all foreign treaties, and that he was the principal ad- 
"ier of dividing the fleet in June 1666. , | 
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Tus paper the Lords traciſmitted.to the Commons under the appellation of ; 
libel; and by a vote of both Houſes, it was condemned to'be burned by the 
hands of the hangman. They next proceeded to exert their legiſlative power 
againſt Clarendon, and paſſed a bill of baniſhment and incapacity, which received 
the royal aſſent. He retired into France, where he lived in à private manner. 
He ſurvived his baniſhment ſix years; and he employed his leizure chiefly in re- 
ducing into order the Hiſtory of the Civil Wars, for which he had before colleded 
materials. _ The performance does great honour to his memory; and, except 
Whitelock's Memorials, is the moſt candid account of thoſe rauh compoſed by 
8 cotemporary author. 

CrAnENDON was always a friend to the liberty nd chi: tas of hi coun- 


try. At the commencement of the civil wars, he had entered into the late King's 


ſervice, and was honoured with a great ſhare in the eſteem and friendſhip of bs 
Monarch : He was purſued with unrelenting animoſity by the Long Parliament : 

He had ſhared all the fortunes and directed all the councils of the prefent King du- 
ring his exile: He had been advanced to the higheſt truſt and offices after the re- 
ſtoration : Yet all theſe circumſtances, which might naturally operate with ſoch 
force, either on reſentment, gratitude, or ambition, had no influence on his un- 
corrupted mind. It is ſaid, that when he firſt engaged in the ſtudy of the law, his ſa- 
ther exhorted him with great earneſtneſs to ſhun the practice too common in that \ 


. Profeſſion, of ſtraining every point in favour of prerogative, and perverting 60 


uſeful a ſcience to the oppreſſion of liberty: And in the midſt of theſe rational 
and virtuous counſels, which he re-iterated, he. was ſuddenly. ſeized with an apo- 
plexy, and expired in his ſon's preſence. This circumſtance _ additional weight 


to the principles, which he inculcated. 


Tus combination of King and ſubje& to oppreſs ſo good a miniſter affords, to 
men of oppoſite diſpoſitions, an equal occaſion of inveighing againſt the ingratitude 
of Princes or ignorance of the people. Charles ſeems never to have mitigated his 
reſentment againſt Clarendon ; and the national prejudices purſued him to his e. 
treat in France. A company of Engliſh: ſoldiers, being quartered near him, af 
ſaulted his houſe, broke open the doors, gave him a dangerous wound on the 
head, and would have proceeded to the laſt extremity, had 1 not their officers, 
ben of the violence, happily interpoſed. 


Tux next expedient, which the King embraced, in order to acquire popularity, 
is much more deſerving of Praiſe; and, had it been ſteadily purſued, would pro- 
bably have rendered his reign happy, certainly his memory glorious. It is the 
Triple Alliance of which I ſpeak; a meaſure, which gave entire ſatisfaction to 


the public. 5 


eee 101 


Tar glory of France, which had long been eclipſed, either by domeſtic factions, 9 
or by the ſuperior force of the Spaniſh Monarchy, began now to break out with W 
great luſtre, and to engage the attention of all che neighbouring nations. The in- France. 
dependant power and mutinous ſpirit of the nobility were ſubdued : The popular 

fions of the Parliament reſtrained : The Hugonot party reduced to ſubjec- 

ion : That extenſive and fertile country, poſſeſſed of every advantage both of 

climate and ſituation, was fully peopled with ingenious and induſtrious inhabitants: 

And while the ſpirit of the nation diſcovered all the vigour and bravery requiſite 

for great enterprizes, it was tamed to an entire ſubmiſſion under the will of the 

Sovereign, | | 


- 


the fourteenth, endowed with every quality, which could enchant- the people, 
poſſeſſed many which merit the approbation of the wiſe. The maſculine beauty 
of his perſon was embelliſhed with a noble air : The dignity of his behaviour was: 
tempered with the higheſt affability and politeneſs : Elegant without effeminacy, 
addicted ro pleaſure without neglecting buſineſs, decent in his very vices, and 
beloved in the midſt of arbitrary power; he ſurpaſſed all cotemporary Monarchs, 
a in grandeur, fo likewiſe in fame and glorx. | 
His ambition, regulated by prudence, not by juſtice, had carefully provided 1 
every means of conqueſt; and before he put himſelf in motion, he ſeemed to 

have abſolutely enſured ſucceſs. His finances were brought into order: A naval 
power created: His armies encreaſed and diſciplined : Magazines and military 
ſtores provided: And thoꝰ the magnificence of his court was ſupported beyond 
all former example, ſo regular was the oeconomy obſerved, and fo willingly did! 
the people, now enriched by arts and commerce, ſubmit to multiplied taxes, that 
his military force much exceeded what in any preceding age had ever been em- 
ployed by any European Monarch. FEA | 
Tus ſudden decline and almoſt total fall of the Spaniſh Monarchy opened an 
nviting field to ſo enterprizing a Prince, and ſeemed to promiſe him an eaſy and 
univerſal conqueſt. The other nations of Europe, feeble or ill-governed, were 
aſtoniſhed at the greatneſs of his riſing empire; and all of them caſt their eyes to- 
| vards England, as the only- power, which could ſave them from that ſubjection, 
vith which they were ſo nearly threatened. | | 
Taz animoſity, which had antiently ſubſiſted between the Engliſh and French 
Nations, and which had been ſuſpended for above a century by the jealouſy of 
Spaniſh greatneſs, began to revive and to exert itſelf. The glory of preſerving the 
balance of Europe, a glory ſo much founded on juſtice and humanity, flanered 

| I the 


Tax Sovereign, who now filled the throne, was well adapted, by his perſonal Character of 
character, both to encreaſe and to avail himſelf of theſe mighty advantages. Lewis Lwi XIV. 
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che ambition of England ; and he whole people were cager to provide for thei 


68.  own'future' ſecurity, by oppoſing the progreſs of ſo hated a rival. The proſpett of 


embracing ſuch meaſures had contributed, among other reaſons, to render. the 
peace of Breda ſo univerſally acceptable to the nation. By the death of Philip the 
| fourth, King of Spain, an inviting opportunity, and ſome very ſlender pretences, 

had been afforded to call forth the ambition of Lewis. 
Af the treaty of the Pyrenees, when Lewis eſpouſed the Spaniſh Princeſs, he 
had renounced every title of ſucceſſion to every part of the Spaniſh Monarchy ; and 
this renounciation had been couched in the moſt accurate and moſt preciſe terms, 
which language could afford. But on the death of his father · in- law, he retracted 
his renounciation, and pretended, that natural rights, depending on blood and 
- "ſucceſſion, could not be annihilated by any extorted deed or contract. Philip had 
left a ſon, Charles the ſecond of Spain; but as the Queen of France was of a for- 
mer marriage, ſhe laid claim to a conſiderable province of the Spaniſh Monarchy, 
even to the excluſion of her brother, By the cuſtoms of ſome parts of Brabant, 
a female of a firſt marriage was preferred to a male of a ſecond, in the ſucceſſion to 
private inheritances ; and Lewis thence inferred, that his Queen had acquired z 
right to the dominion of that important dutchy. EE | 
A cLaim of this nature was more properly ſupported by military force than by 
argument and reaſoning. Lewis appeared on the frontiers of the Netherlands with 
"a numerous army of 40,000 men, commanded by the beſt generals of the age, and 
provided of every thing neceſſary for action. The Spaniards, tho? they might have 
foreſeen this meaſure, were totally unprepared. Their towns, without magazines, 
without fortifications, without garriſons, fell into the hands of the French King, as 
ſoon as he preſented himſelf before him. Athe, Liſte, Tournay, Oudenarde, 
Courtray, Charleroi, Binche were immediately taken: And it was viſible, that no 
force in the Low Countries was able to ſtop o. retard the progreſs of the French 

arms. 

Tuts meaſure, executed with ſo much celerity and ſucceſs, gave great alarm to 
_ almoſt every court in Europe. It had been obſerved with what dignity or even 
haughtineſs, Lewis, from the time he began to govern, had ever ſupported all li 
rights and pretenſions. D' Eſtrades, the French ambaſſador, and Watteville, the 
Spaniſh, having quarrelled in London, on account of their pretenſions for prece- 
dency, the French Monarch was not ſatisfied, till Spain ſent to Paris a ſolemn em- 
bafly, and promiſed never more to revive ſuch conteſts. Ctequi, his ambaſſador 
in Rome, had met with an affront. from the Pope's guards. The Pope, Alexander 
the ſeventh, had been obliged to break his guards, to diſpatch his nephew to aſk 
on, and to allow a pillar to be erected in Rome itſelf, as a monument of bis 


own 
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own humiliation. The King of England too had experienced the high fol 
unſubmitting temper of Lewis. A claim of precedency in the Engliſh flag having 
been advanced, the French Monarch remonſtrated with ſuch vigour, and preparec 
himſelf to reſiſt with ſuch courage, that Charles found it more prudent to deliſt 
from his pretenſions. The King of England, ſaid. Lewis to his ambaſſador 
DEſtrades, may know my force, but he knows not the ſentiments of my heart: 
Every thing appears to me contemptible in compariſon of glory . Theſe mea- 
ſures of Sanda had given ſtrong indications of his character: But the invaſion of 
Flanders diſcovered an ambition, which, being ſoppoited by 12 55 e ee 
power, menaced the general liberties of Europe. | 


As no State lay nearer the danger, nome was ſeized with more terror than ihe 
United Provinces. They were till engaged, together with France, in a war agdinf 
England; and Lewis had promiſed them, that he would take no ſteps againſt 
Spain without previouſly informing them: But, contrary to this aſſurance, he kepr 


made at the treaty of the Pyrenees, was not valid, it was foreſeen, that, upon 
the death of the King of Spain, a ſickly infant, the whole monarchy would be 
climed by Lewis ; after which it would be vainly expected to fet bounds to his 
pretenſions. Charles, acquainted with theſe well-grounded' apprehenſions of the 
Dutch, had been the more obſtinate in inſiſting on conditions at Breda; and 


grace, which he received at Chatham. De Wit, ſenſible, that a few weeks delay 
would be of no conſequence in the Low Countries, took this opportunity of ſtrik- 
ing an important blow, and of finiſhing the war with honour to himſelf and to his 
country, 

NeGoTIATIONS meanwhile commenced for the ſaving Flanders; but no reſiſt 
ace was made to the French arms. The Spaniſh miniſters exclaimed every where q 
aganſt the flagrant injuſtice of Lewis's pretenſions, and repreſented it to be "Thy 
intereſt of every power in Europe, even more than of Spain itſelf, to prevent his 
conqueſt of the Low Countries. The Emperor and the German Princes diſco- 
reed evident ſymptoms of diſcontent 3 but their motions were ſlow and back- 
ward. The States, tho? terrifyed at the proſpect of having their frontiers expoſed 
to ſo formidable a foe, ſaw no reſſource nor means of ſafety. England indeed 
ſeemed diſpoſed to make oppoſition to the French; but the variable and impolitic 
conduct of Charles kept that Republic from making him any open advances, by 
which they might loſe the friendſhip of France, without acquiring any new ally. 
1 Lewis, dreading a combination of all Europe, had _— terms of ac- 
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a total ſilence, till on the very point of entering upon action. If the renounciation, 


by delaying to ſign the treaty, had imprudently expoſed himſelf to the ſignal diſ- 
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cConcluſion. A treaty. was from the firſt negotiated between theſe two ſtateſmen 
with the ſame cordiality, as if it were a private affair, tranſacted between two in- 


lic ſet vice. 


Was young, haughty, and powerful; and if treated in ſo imperious a manner, 
_ Fould expoſe himſelf to the greateſt extremities rather than ſubmit: That it = 

ſufficient, if he could be conſtrained to adhere to the offers, which he himſelf had 
already made; and if the remaining provinces of the Low Countries could be thered] 
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 commodation, the Dutch apprehended leſt theſe, either from the obſtinaey of th 
Spaniards or the ambition of the French, would never be carried into execution, 


I Cranuss reſolved. with great prudence to take the firſt ſlep towards à confede. 


This man, whom philoſophy, had taught to deſpiſe the world, without repderi 


politicians: And meeting in de Wit with. a man of the ſame generous and enlarged 


- gether, to take any ſure or certain meaſures with that kingdom: That tho' the 
preſent miniſtry, having entered into views ſo conformable to national intereſt, 


racy, Sir William Temple, his reſident at Bruſſels, received orders to go ſe 
to the Hague, and to concert with the States the means of ſaving the Netherlands. 


him unfit for it, was frank, open, ſincere, ſuperior to the little tricks of vulgy 


ſentiments, he immediately opened his maſter's intention, and preſſed a ſpeedy 


timate companions. . Deeming the intereſts of their country the ſame, they gave 
full ſcope to that ſympathy of character, which diſpoſed them to an intire reli 
ance on each others profeſſions and engagements. And tho' the jealouſy againſt 
the Houſe of Orange might inſpire de Wit with an averſion to a ſtrict union with 
England, he generouſly reſolved to ſacrifice all private conſiderations to the pub- 


TIL preſſed an offenſive league between England and Holland, in order to 
oblige France to relinquiſh. all her conqueſts : But de Wit told him, that this mes 
fure was too hold and precipitant to be agreed to by the States. He ſaid, that the 
French were the old and conſtant allies. of the Republic; and till matters came to 
extremity, ſhe never would deem it prudent to abandon a friendſhip ſo well eſtz- 
bliſhed, and rely entirely on a treaty. with England, which had lately waged ſ 
cruel a war againſt her: That ever ſince the reign of Elizabeth, there had been ſuch 
a fluctuation +in the Engliſh cauncils,. that it was not poſſible, for two years to- 


prone greater firmneſs and conſtancy, it might ſtill be unſafe, in a buſineſs of 
uch conſequence, to put entire confidence in them: That the French Monarch 


* 


ſaxed from the danger, with which they were at preſent threatened : And that the 
other powers, in Germany and the North, whoſe aſſiſtance they might enpes, 
would be (atisfied with putting a ſtop to the French conqueſts, without pretending 
to recover the places, which were already loſt, * 
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penlionary, | reer 
aber of keeping de copqueſt, which he had made laſt campaign, or of 
ing, in lieu of them, Franchecomtẽ, together with Cambray, Aire, and St. Omers. 
p. Wir and Teupb bed this treaty: upos els propel: They agreed to of. 


{er their mediation to the contending powers, and oblige France to àdhere to this 


alternative, and Spain to accept of it. If Spain refuſed, they agreed, that France 
ſhould not proſecute her claim by arms, but leave ir entirely to England and Hol- 


land to employ farce for making the terms effectual. And the remainder of the 


Low Countries they thenceforth guaranteed to Spain. 'A 0 was like- > 
viſe concluded between Holland and England. ©” 
Tan articles of this confederacy were ſoon «halted by uch n able 
: Bur the greateſt difficulty (ill remained. By the conſtitution of the 
Republic, al the towns in all the provinces muſt give their conſent to every t 8 
and beſides that this formality could nt be —.— in leſs than . 
ir was juſtly to be dreaded, that the influence of France would obſtruct the paſſage 
of the treaty in ſome of the fimaller cities. "DYEfftrades, the French ambaſſador, 


2 man of great ability, hearing of the Teague, Which Was on n cred 


lightly r + Sir weeks hence,” fiid be, « we Hall feat to it. ate 

this difficulty, de Wit had che courage, for the public” good, to mw wes the 

laws in ſo fundamental an artieſe; ind by His ne be prevailed with the States "=p 
General at once to fign'and{ ratify the league: Tho they acknowledged, that, if =_ of Jana 
that meaſure ſhould diſpleaſe their conſtituents, they riſqued their heads by this ir- 
regularity. After ſealing, alk parties embraced with great cordiality. Temple 
cried out, At Breids; as fFiend?: He; as bothers. And de Wit es oy 
the mutter was finiſhed, it looked like a miracle. (0.41 wh 


Roost had been left in the treaty for the acceſſion of Sweden, which mas ſoon 22 
iter obtained ; and thus was concluded in five days the triple league; an event 
received with equal ſurprize and approbation by the world, | Notwithſtanding the 
unfortunate concluſion of the laſt war, England now appeared in ker, proper. ſta- 
tion, and, by this wife conduct, had recovered all her inflience and eredit in Eu · 
rope, Temple likewife received great applauſe but to all the compliments. made 
him on that occaſion, he modeſtly replied: That to remove things from their enn, 
ter of proper element, required force and labour; but that of themſelves. they be 
fly returned to it. 46h be 03. avi 5298 Luo? 

Tut French Monarch was 3 dicpated with thia / meaſure· Norioay 

were at preſent ſet to his ambition: Such a barrier was alſoraĩſec avicemed/ 
for ever R And tho? his own offer was made che foundation of the 
You VI. 'B b treaty, 


* 
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dio ſo cruel a. mortification ; and they endeavoured by this menace; to terrify the 
mediating. powers into more vigorous meaſures: for their ſupport. Bur Tempe 


of elading it. Fhe court of Madrid ſhowed equal diſpleaſure. To be obliged w 


8 28 monarchy, had been anxious only for their own ſecurity and, provided 
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- treaty, he had preſcribed ſo ſhort a time for the acceptance of that offer, that be 
ſtill. expected, from the delays and reluctance of Spain, to find ſome op 


give up any part of the Spaniſh provinces, in lieu of claims, fo apparently unjuſt, 
and. theſe urged with fuch violence and haughtineſs, inſpired the higheſt diſguſt, 
Often did they threaten to abandon entirely the Low Countries rather than ſubmi 


and de Wit were, better acquainted with che views and intereſts of Spain. They 
knew, that ſhe muſt ſtill retain the Low Countries, as a bond bf connexion wich 
the other European powers, who alone, if her young Monarch fhould happen to 
die without iſſue, could enſure her independancy againſt the pretenſions of France. 
They ſtill urged,.therefore, the terms · of the triple league, and threatened Spain 
with war in. caſe of refuſal. The plenipotentiaries of all the powers met at Aip 
la-Chapelle. Temple was miniſter for nant Van Os: for Ba 
D' Hona for Sweden. 

Se aix at laſt, preſſed on all bands, acreperd. of the alowngtive: offred; bu 
in her very compliance, ſhe gave ſtrong ſymptoms of ill-bumour and diſcontent, 
3 had been apparent, that the Hollanders, entirely neglectintgg ther honour of the 


y could remove Leue aden from eme were more indiffer. 
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Queen-regent of Spain reſolved Kill to keep 3 in an e which might for 
the future be the foundation of an union more intimate than they were willing at 
preſent to enter into. Franchecomtẽ, by a yigorous and well. concerted plan of the 
French King, had been conquered, in fiſteen days, during a rigorous ſeaſon, and 
in the midſt of winter. She choſe therefore to recover this province, and to aban- 
don all the towns conquered in Flanders during the laſt campaign, By this means, 
Lewis extended his garriſons into the heart of the Low * CE 
feeble barrier remained to the Spaniſh: provinces. 


Bor notwithſtanding the advantages of his ſituation, ths French Monarch 
could entertain ſmall hopes of ever extending his conqueſts on that quarter, which 
lay the moſt expoſed to his ambition, and where his acquiſitions were of moſt im- 
portance. The triple league guaranteed the remaining, provinces · to Spain; and 
the Emperor and other. powers of Germany, hoſe intereſts ſeemed, to be ſtrongly 
concerned, were invited to enter into the ſame confederacy. Spain herſelf, hav- 
int about this time, under the mediation of Charles, made peace on equal terms 
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the councils now embraced by the court, promiſed the hearty concurrence of Parkia- 
ment in every meaſure, which could be. propoſed for oppoſition to the grandeur of 
France, And thus all Europe ſeemed to repoſe herſelf with ſecurity under the wings 
of that powerful confederacy, which had ſo happily. been formed for her protection. 
{t is now time to give ſome account of the ſtate of affairs in Scotland and Ireland. 


age had they ever enjoyed an adminiſtration, which had confined itſelf within the 
proper boundaries. By their final union alone with England, their once hated anta- 


and exempt from all violence and injuſtice; Charles, from his averſion to buſineſs, 
had entruſted the affairs of that country to his. miniſters, particularly Middleton 3 


and theſe could not forbear making very extraordinary ſtretches of authority. © 
Tuxxr had been intercepted a letter, wrote by Lorne to lord Duffus, in Which, 


by falſhood to prepoſieſs the King againſt him. But he ſaid; that he had now dil 
covered them, and had defeated them, and had gained the perſon, meaning the eat 
of Clarendon, upon whom the chief of them depended. This letter was produced 
before the Parliament; and Lorne was tried upon an old, tyrannical, abſurd law 
of Leaſing-making z by which it was rendered criminal to belye the ſubject to the 
King, or create in him an ill opinion of them. He was condemned to die: But 
Charles was much diſpleaſed with the ſentence,” and granted him a pardon 7. 
Ir was carried in Parliament, that twelve perſons, without crime, witneſs, trial, 
or accuſer, ſhould be declared incapable of. all truſt or office; and to render this 
injuſtice more egregious, it was agreed, that theſe perſons ſhould be named by 


in order to prevent faction and intrigue; but which could ſerve only as a cover to 
malice and iniquity, in the inflicting of puniſhments. Lauderdale, Crawford, and 


proved of this injuſtice, refuſed his aſſent . 
the children of thoſe attairited by Parliament; an unheard-of reſtraint on applica- 


more violent and tyrannical on that account. The court-lawyers had eſtabliſhed it 
U 2 maxim, that the aſſigning a puniſhment, was a limitation of the crown: 


| + Burner, p. 149. 1 1d. p. 152. 
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goniſt, they have happily attained the experience of a government perfectly regular, 


alittle too plainly, but very truly, he complained, that his enemies had endeavoured 


Sir Robert Murray, among others, were incapacitated : But the King, who diſap- 


Ax act was paſſed againſt all perſons, who ſhould move the King for reſtoring. 


Whereas a law, forbidding any thing, tho” without a penalty, made the offenders 


** rival. The mighty ſatiafaQion, expreſſed in England, on account of Chai 1 
1 


Tu Scots nation, tho? they had never been ſubject to the arbitrary power of Aﬀain of 
their prince, had but very ĩmperfect notions of law and liberty; and ſcarce in any Scotland. | 


ballot: A method of voting, which ſeveral Republics had adopted at elections, 


tions for grace and merry. No penalty was affixed ; but the act was but the 
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N or rien urn Poo deration was had, 
either of men's eſtates, or of the degrees of their gui: — rin er) 
Enquiries. were not ſo much as made But 48 faſt as information was given in 
againſt any man, he was; marked down ſor a parricubar fine: And all was tranfated 

| In a ſecret committee. Whon the lift wasread-in'Partiament, exceptions were made 
d many: Some had been under age during the evi wars; forme had been abroad. 
But it was till replied, that a proper dime would come, whert every man ſhould be 
| heard in his own-defence.; The only intention, it was ſaid, of ſerting the fine va, 
that ſuch. perſons ſhould haue no benefit by the act of indemaity, \unleſs they paid 
the ſum demanded: Eyey one that choſe to ſtand upon his innocenoe, and renounce 

the benefit of the indemnity, might do it at his perili It va Well Known, that 0 
one would dare ſo far to ſet at defiance ſo arbitrary an adminiſtration.” The King 
wrote to the council, ordering them to ſuperſede the lovying thoſe fines : But 
Middleton found means, during ſome. time, to eludde thaſe orders t. And um af, 
the King obliged his miniſters. to compound for half che ſums, which bad bes 
impoſed, In all theſe tranſactions, and in moſt others, which-paſſed during the 
preſent reign, we fill find the moderating, hand, of the King; interpoſed to prote 
the Scots from the oppreſſions, which A the m 


niſtry, were deſirous of exerciſing over them. 


Bur che chief circumſtances hence wers derived all We eee 
diſorders, in Scotland, was the rigorous execution of the laws for the eſtabliſhment 
of, Epiſcopacy, to,which.a great part oft the nation had entertained the moſt uolur 
mountable averſion. The right of - patrons: had for ſome years: been aboliſhed;. 
and the power of electing miniſters had; been veſted in che kirk-ſeffion,. and la 
elders, It was now enacted. that:all igcumbents, who had been admitted, upon 
his title, ſhould receive a 'preſentatian. from the patron, and ſhould. be iafticucd 
anew by the biſhop, under the penalty of. deprivation. The more rigid Preſbyrery 
ans coneerted meaſures among themſelves, and:refuſed obedience: They imagined, 
that their number would protect them. Three hundred and fifty pariſhes, aboe 
a third of the kingdom, were at once declared vacant. The weſtern counts 
© ehiefly were obſtinate in this particular. New miniſters were fought for all ot 
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for the ſeverity of their manners and: their fervour in preaching; wete inflamed 
ances, and who tank mo:cape,/+by-the regzularity ef their manners, to Tofren' the” 
prejudices contraſted againſt them. Even toſt of thoſes Who retiinedtheir Fvirigs! 
| by compliance, fell undes che icnputation of hy pocriſy, gitker by cheir-ſhowing a 
bytery and the Covenant had. bern the reſult: of violence and neceffity; And as! 
Middleton and the new: miniſtry - indulged themfelves in great riot and diſorder, 
to which. the nation had been liitle aceuſtomed,: an opinion univerſally prevailed, 
that any form of religion, offered by ſucks liands,- muſt be profane and impious. 
Tas people, norwithſtanding their diſcontents, were reſolved'to give'no'tiandle' = 
againſt: them. by the leaſt ſymptem of mutiny or ſedition : But this ſubmimve 
diſpoſition, inſtead of procuring a tnitigation' of the rigours,” was made uſe of as 
an argument for oontinuimg the ſame-meaſures,” which by their vigour had enforcec 

v prompt an obedience; The King however, us diſguſtect with che violence 
of Middleton vj and he made Rothes commitfioner in his place. This nobleman 
was already preſident of the countił; and ſoon aſter wit made lord keeper and 
weafurer:. Lauderdale ſtill continued ſecretary of ſtare, and commonly reſided at 
enen e earls eee e e eee ee eee men ei, 
| Arratnoremained/inpeaceable ſMtuntlom, till the ſevere law was made in Egg 
land againſt conventicles . The Scots Parliament imitated that violence, by 
paſting a like act. A kind ef high-commillion court was appointed, for erer 
eating this rigorous law, and for the direckion of ecclefiaſtical affairs. But even 
this court, illegal as it might be deemed, was much preferable to the method; 
nextadopted.” "Military forte was Ter looſe by the council., Wherever the people 
had generally forſaken their churches, the guards were quartered thro' the country. 
Sir James Turner commanded-them, a man whoſe natural ferocity of remper.was- 
alten inflamed by the uſe of ſtrong liquors. He went about the country, and re; 
crived from the miniſters liſts of thoſt wh abſtrited themſelves from church, or 
vere ſuppoſed to frequent cohvetirictes,” Without any proof of legal conyidtion, . 

: He demanded a fine from therm, and quartered ſoldiers on the ſappoled delinquents 
till he received payment: As an infurrection was dreaded during the Dutch war, 
bew forces were leyyed, and entruſted to the command of Halziel and Drum 


wond; two officers; who Had ſerved the King during the civil wars, and had af 
eren. 8 | " radii ir 24h 2 | » 238 77 21 * | 
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commiſſion ſhould be diſcontinued, he Ggnityed his en => aide way of 


| inflamed with bigotry, and ; irritated by ill uſage, roſe in arms. They were inſti- 


ohjects of compaſſion: Yet were the King's miniſters, particularly Sharpe, reſolute 


de 


- L 
n 


terwards retired to Muſcovy, where they had encreafed the native cruelty of their 
diſpoſition. A full career was given to their tyranny by the Scots miniſtry. Re- 
preſentations were made to the King againſt theſe enormities. e ſeemed touched 
with the ſtate of the country ; and beſides giving orders, that the eccleſiaſtical 


proceeding was neceſſary to his ſervice *. | 2 en 
Tap kviey-of ads King's came 266 latoto rexwity the Aletlehs, The people, 


gated by Guthry, Semple, and other preachers. | They ſurprized Turner in Dum- 
fries, and reſolved. to have put him to death ; but finding, that his orders, which 
fell into their hands, were more violent than his execution of them, they ſpared 
his life. At Lanetic, after many prayers; they renewed'the covenant, and ſet out 
their manifeſto ; where they profeſſed all ſubmiſſion to the King: They deſired 
only the reſtoration. of Preſbytery and their former miniſters. ©» As many gen- 
tlemen of their party, had been confined on-{uſpicion 3 Wallace and Learmont, 
two officers, who had ſerved, but in no high rank, were entruſted with the com- 
mand. Their force never exceeded two thouſand men ; and tho'-the-whole country 
bore them great favour, men's ſpirits were ſoſubdued, that the rebels could expe 

no farther acceſſion of numbers. Dalziel took the field to oppoſe their progreſi 
Their number was now diminiſhed to 8003 add theſe, having advanced near 
Edinburgh, attempted to find their way back into the weſt by Pentland Hill. 
They were attacked by the King's forces +. Finding that they could not eſcape, 
they ſtopped their march. Their miniſters endeavoured to infuſe courage into 
them. After ſinging ſome pſalms, they turned on the enemy; and being aſſiſted 
by the advantage of the ground, they received the firſt charge very reſolutely. 
But that was all the action: Immediately, they loſt order, and fled for their lives. 
About forty were killed on the ſpot, i Hy I and thirty, taken priſoners 
The reſt, favoured by the night, and by AAA the pep fide 
King's troops, made their eſcape. ._. 
Tux oppreſſions which theſe people had ſuffered; che at which 12 
laboured, and their inoffenſive behaviour during the inſurrection, made them the 


ere vengeance. Ten were hanged on one gibbet at Edinburgh: Thiry- 
their own doors in different, places. Theſe criminals might all hate 
ſaved theit lives, if they would have renounced the covenant. The executions were 
going on, when the King put a ſtop to them. He. ſaid, that blood enough had 
a been ſhed; and he wrote a letter, in which he ordered, that ſach of the 


* Barnet, P4215. | | +. 28th of November, 4666. 
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priſoners, as ſhould ſimply promiſe to obey the laws for the future, ſhould be ſer 
at liberty, and that the incorrigible ſhould be ſent to the plantations . This letter 
was brought by Burnet, archbiſhop of Glaſgow ; but not being immediately de- 


. * 
$3 1 * 1 * o 
E 
I ” 


livered to the council by Sharpe, the preſident +,” one Maceail had in the interval 


been put to the torture, under which he expired. He ſeemed to die in a triumph 


of joy. Fare wel ſun, moon, and ſtars; farewel world and time; farewel weak 90 


« and frail body: Welcome eternity, welcome angels and ſaints, welcome Saviour 
« of the world, and welcome God, the judge of all!“ Such were his laſt words: 


And theſe animated ſpeeches he uttered with a voice and manner, which ſtruck all: 


the byſtanders with aſtoniſnmennt. 1.04, bs 2») mort | TE 
Taz ſertlement of Ireland after the reſtoration was a work of much greater diff. ffir, of 


culty than that of England or Scotland. Not only the power, during the former Ireland.. 


uſurpations, had there been veſted in the King's enemies: The whole property, in 


2 manner, of the kingdom had alſo been changed; and it became neteſſury to c. 


ties, which were there complained olf. 4190-1 406 e ee en 


Taz Iriſh Catholics had in 1648 coneluded a treaty with Ormond, the King's 
lieutenant; in which they had ſtipulated pardon for their paſt rebellion, and had 


engaged under certain conditions to aſſiſt the royal cauſe: And tho“ the violence of 
the prieſts and the bigotry of the people had prevented, ĩn a great meaſure; the exe 
cution of this treaty; yet were there many, who, having ſtrictly, at the hazard 

of their lives, adhered to it, ſeemed on that account well entitled to reap the fruits 
of their loyalty, Cromwel, having without diſtinction expelled all the native Iriſh 


from the three provinces of Munſter, Leinſter, -and-Ulſter, had'confined them to 
Connaught and the county of Clare; and among thoſe who had thus been forfeited, 
vere many whoſe innocence was altogether unqueſtionable. Several Proteſtants. 
likewiſe, and Ormond among the reſt, had all along oppoſed the Iriſh rebellion; _ 
Jet having afterwards embraced. the King's cauſe againſt the Parliament, they were 
Ul of them forfeited by the Protector. And there were many officers, who had, 


from the commencement of the inſurrection, ſerved in Ireland,” and who, (becauſe 


Commonwealth, OT FLIP > 192007 Y | 3 "te * 
To all theſe unhappy ſufferers ſome juſtice ſeemed to be due: But the 


de would not deſert. che King, had been refuſed all their arrears'by the Engliſh. 


. 


the valuable parts of 1 
Tturers, who. had lent money to the Parliament for the ſuppreſſion of the Iriſh. 


rebellion, or tothe ſoldiers, who had received land in lieu of their acivats;”” Thee 
6 | RE could 


1 9 


"310 find the means of redrefling ſuch great and extenſive iniqulties. Altholt all 


1 


reland had been meaſured out and divided, either to the ad- 
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. cough diſpoſieſſed, becauſe they were the moſt powerful 'ahdInly armed par 
of Ireland; becauſe it was requiſite to favour them, in order to ſupport the Engi 
. and Proteſtant intereſt in that kingdom and becauſe they had generally, With 
ſeeming zeal and alaerity. cancurred in the King's reſtoration. The King, ther. 
fore, ifſued;a proclamation. in which he promiſed to maintain their ſettlement, ud 
at the ſame time engaged to give redreſs to the innocent ſufferert There wg; 
0; quantity. of land as yet undivided in Ireland ; and from this and ſome other 
funds, it was thought poſſible for the King ta fulfill both theſe engagements, 
A $0VR7F//QF rains was erected, eonſiſting "altogether of Engliſh commil. 
*. who had no connexion with any of the parties, into whith Ireland was d. 


. . Yided... Belors.cheſe, were laid four thouſand claims of perfons defiring reftitution 


3 om on account of theit innocence; and the commiſſioners had found leifure to examint 


only ſix hundred. It already appeared, that, if all theſe were to be reſtored, the 
funds, whence the adventurers and ſoldiers muſt” get reprizals, would fall er- 
tremely ſhort of giring chem any tolerable ſutjaſnction. A great alarm and anxiety 


_ ſeized all ranks of men: The hopes and fears of every party were excited: Thel 


r mer pero Thoſe were reſolute u 
maintain their new acquiſitions. - | | 


Tu duke of Ormond was created lord- A 8 being the only perſon, whoſe 
Duden and Juſtice could compoſe ſuch jarring intereſts. A Parliament wa 


aſſembled at Dublin; and as the Lower Houſe was almoſt entirely choſen by the 


Joldiers and adventurers, who ſtill kept poſſeſſion, it was extremely favourable to 


that intereſt, - The Houſe of Peers ſhowed greater impartiality. ' 


An inſurrection was projected, together with a ſurprizal of the caſtle of Dibin, 
by ſome of the diſbanded ſoldiers; but this deſign was happily defeated by the 


vigilance of Ormond. Some of the criminals'v were Ee Blood, the molt 


er eee e raf 


Bor affairs could not long remain in the {Siren and uncertainty, in which 
they were placed. All parties ſeemed willing to abate ſomewhat of their preten- 
fions, in order to attain ſome ſtability z and Ormond. interpoſed his authority w 
that purpoſe. The ſoldiers and adventurers agreed to relinquiſh-a third gait af 
their poſſeſſions ; and as they had purchaſed their lands. at very low prices, the) 
had teaſon to think themſelves extremely favoured by this compoſition. All the per- 
ſons, forfeited on-aceount of their adherence to the King, were reſtored ; and ſome 
of the innocent Iriſh. It was a hard fituation, that a man was obliged to pro 
hirſelf innocent, id order to recover poſſeſſion of the eftate, which he and hus at- 


_ ceſtor had ever enjoyed: But the hardſhip was augmented, by che difficult condi 
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je was rt alice te plead berge and he was, for that ate dee fte 
ſuppoſed to have been a rebel. The enormous guilt of the Iriſh nation made men e 
overlook the more willingly any iniquity, which might fall on individuals ; and „ 
vent injuſtice, it is not always poſſible to remedy it, after it has had à long courſe, ö 

lzzLand began to attain a ſtate of ſome compoſure,” when it was diſturbed by 
a very violent act, paſſed by the Engliſh Parliament, which prohibited the impor- 
tation of Iriſn cattle into England f. Ormond remonſtrated-ſtrongly againſt this 
law. He ſaid, that the preſent trade, carried on between England and Ireland; was 


extremely to the advantage of the former kingdom, which received only proviſions | 1 
or rude materials, and ſent back in return every ſpecies of manufacture: That if 2 
the cattle of Ireland were prohibited, the inhabitants of that iſland had no other „ 


commodity by which they could pay England for their importations, and muſt 

have recourſe to other nations for a ſupply : That the induſtrious inhabitants of 

England, if deprived of Iriſh proviſions, which made living cheap, would be 

obliged to augment the price of labour, and thereby render their manufactures too 

dear to be exported-to-foreign markets: That the lazy inhabitants of Ireland, find · | 

ing proviſions fall almoſt to nothing, would never be induced to labour, but would 

perpetuate to all generations their native ſloth and barbariſm: That by cutting off 

almoſt entirely the trade between the kingdoms, all the natural bands of union were 

diſſolved, and nothing remained. to keep the Iriſh in their duty but force and vio- 

knce: And that by reducing that kingdom to extreme poverty, it would be even 

rendered incapable of maintaining that military power, by which, during its. well 

grounded diſcontents, it muſt neceſſarily be retained in ſubjeftion, * „ 
Taz King was ſo convinced of the juſtneſs of theſe reaſons, that he uſed all his 7 

intereſt to oppoſe the bill; and he openly declared, that he could not give his aſſent 

to it with a ſafe conſcience. -Bur the Commons were reſolute in their purpoſe. Some 


i ofthe rents of England had fallen of late years, which had been aſeribed entirely to 

. the importation of Triſh cattle : Several intrigues had contributed to enflame that pre- 3 
a Jadice, particularly thoſe of Buckingham and Aſhley, who were deſirous of giving | 
diſturbance. in his government: And the ſpirit of tyranny, of which nations 

J re ſuſceptible as individuals, had animated the Engliſh extremely to exert their ſu- 

1 1 over their dependant ſtate. No affair could be conducted with greater violence : 

4 than this was by the Commons. They even went ſo far in the preamble of the bill as ' e 
a bo declare the importation of Iriſh cattle to be a nuiſance, By this expreſſion, they gave ; | 
4. "0 their paſſion, and at the ſame time barred the King's prerogative, by which 

7 Fol. VI. | l Se | 5 : he 5 
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1 Chip It be might think himſelf entitled to diſpenſe with a law, fo full of injuſtice and bad 

&. policy. The Lords expunged the word; but as the King was ſenſible, that no 

8 ſupply would be given by the Commons, unleſs they were gratified in all their 

prejudices, he was obliged both to employ his intereſt with the peers for making 

the dill paſs, and to give the royal aſſent to it. He could not, however, forbear 

eexpreſſing his diſpleaſure at the jealouſy entertained againſt him, and at the inten- 
| Yo, which the Commons difeoyered of retrenching die meme. ny: 

Tan law brought great diſtreſs for ſome time upon Ireland; but it has occz- 

ſoned their PPP 
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won Declaration nn of the Smyrna fleet. Mur 

declared with Holland. Weakneſs of the States. Barrie of Soleboy. 

Sandwich Killed.——Progreſs of the French ——Confernation of 

. tze Dutch,——>—Prince of Orange Staltholder. Maſſecre of the 

{6 de Vita. Gd condutt of the Prince. 4 Parliament. ——Deol- 

ration of indulgence recalled. ——Sea-fight.——- Anether ſea: —— 
Ke ng mee liament.— 


AINCE the bin gh was in 2 ia . 
perienced i in any former period of her government, and which ſeemed the only 
one, that could fully enſure her happineſs and ber liberty : The King was in con- 
tinual want of ſupply from the Parliament; and he ſeemed willing to accommo- 
date himfelf to that dependent fituation; Inſtead of reviving thoſe claims of prerv 
ative, fo ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on by his father and grandfather, he had fricly on 

fined himſelf within the limits of law, and had courted, by every art of 
the affections of his ſubjects. Even W e 
2 
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kad been forced to exerciſe againſt Nonconformiſts, are to. be conſidered. mn en: 
by which be ſtrove to ingratiate himſelf with that party, which predomi-- 
nated in Parliament. But notwithſtanding theſe promiſing appearances, there were 
many circumſtances, which kept the government from reſting ſteddily on that bot 
tom, on which it was placed. The Crown having loſt almoſt all its antient demeſnes, 
' relied entirely on voluntary grants of the people; and the Commons, not fully ac- 
cuſtomed to this new ſituation, were not diſpoſed to ſupply with ſufficient liberality 
the neceſſities of the Crown, They imitated too ſtrictly the example of their pre- 
deceſſors in à rigid frugality of public money; and neither ſufficiently conſidered 
the indigent ſituation of the Prince, nor the general ſtate of Europe, where every 
nation, by its encreaſe both of magnificence and force, had made great additions 
to all public expences. Some conſiderable ſums, indeed, were beſtowed on Charles, 
and the patriots of that age, tenacious of antient maxims, loudly upbraided the 
Commons with prodigality : But if we may judge by the example of à later period, 
when the goverament has become more regular, and the harmony of its parts has 
been cre. Lang APR ———— FH SO I. FR 
merited a contrary reproach. 


Tur nataral-conſaquence of the poverty of ae balides feeble inve- 
gular tran ſactions in foreign affairs, a continual uncertainty in its domeſtic..admi- 
niſtratian. No- ane could anſwer with any tolerable affurance for the meaſures of 
the Houſe of Commons. Few of the members were attached to the Caurt by any 
other band than that of inclination. . Royaliſts-jndeed in their principles, but un- 
experienced in huſineſa, they lay expoſed to every rumour or inſiniiation ; and 
were driven hy momentary guſts or currents, no leſa than the populace themſelves. 
Even the attempts male to gain an aſcendant over them, by offices, and, as tis 
believed, by bribes and penſions, were apt to operate in a manner contrary to 
what was intended ſhy the miniſters. The novelty of the -praftice conveyed a 
general, and-indeed a juſt, alarm, while, at che ſame time, e | 
Con rendered this influence very limited and precariounjs. 5 
Fr 
fitution, He- ated in ebe adminiſtration of public affairs, as if government 
vere a paſtime, rather than a ſerious occupation; and by the uncertainty"of | 
his conduct, he loſt that authority, which could alone beſtow conſtancy on the 
teſolutions of the Parliament. His expences too, which always ex- 
ceded the proper bounds, were directed more by inclination than by policy; and 
waile they-rendered him continually dependant on che Parliament, they nere nat 
calculated ſo eee e part 1 1 
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3th of Febru- 


Commons paſſed a very unuſual vote, that no man ſhould bring into the Houſe 
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Tur Parliament met after a long adjournment; and the King promiſed himfelf 
very thing from the attachment of the Commons. All his late meaſures had been 
calculated to acquire the goodwill of his people; and above all, the triple league, 


APurlament.; it was hoped, would be able to efface all the impreſſions left by the unhappy eon- 


cluſion of the Dutch war. But a new attempt made by the oourt, and a very laud- 


able one too, loft him, for a time, the effect of all theſe endeavours. Buckingham, 
who was in great favour with the King, and carried on many intrigues among the 
Commons, had alſo endeavoured to ſupport connexions with the Nonconformiſts; 


and he now formed a ſcheme, together with the lord keeper, Sir Orlando Bridgeman 


and Sir Mathew Hale, chief juſtice, two worthy patriots, to put an end to thoſe 
ſeverities, under which theſe religioniſts had ſo long laboured. It was propoſed to 


reconcile the Preſbyterians by a comprehenſion, and to grant 'a toleration to the 
Independants and other ſeftaries. Favour ſeems not, by this ſcheme, as by others 
embraced during the preſent reign, to have been intended the Catholics : Yet were 
the zealous Commons ſo diſguſted, that they could not be prevailed on even to 


give the King thanks for the triple league, however laudable that meaſure was 


then, and has ever ſince been eſteemed. They immediately voted an addreſs for 
a proclamation againſt conventicles. Their requeſt was complied with; but as the 
King ſtill dropped ſome hints of his deſire to reconcile his proteſtant ſubjects, the 


any bill of that nature. The King in vain reiterated his ſollicitations for ſupply, 
repreſented the neceſſitg of equipping a fleet, and even offered, that the money 
which they ſhould gr@t, ſhould be collected and iffued-for that purpoſe by com- 
miſſioners appointed by the Houſe, | Inſtead of compliance, the Commons voted 
an enquiry into all the miſcarriages during the late war;; the flackening ail after 
the Duke's victory from falſe orders delivered by Brounker, the miſcarriage at 
Berghen, the diviſion of the fleet under Prince Rupert and Albemarle, the diſ- 


grace at Chatham. Brounker was expelled the Houſe, and ordered to be impeached. 


Commiſſioner Pet, who had neglected orders for the ſecurity of Chatham, met 
with the ſame fate. Theſe impeachments were never proſecuted. The Houſe, at 

laſt, having been indulged in all their prejudices, were prevailed with to vote the 

King three hundred and ten thouſand pounds, by an 3 wine and other 


uh of May. liquors; after which they were adjourned. 


PvzL1c buſineſs, beſides being retarded by the diſguſt of he Commons eta. 
tolerating maxims of the court, received obſtructions this ſeſſion from a quarrel be 
tween the two Houſes. Skinner, a rich merchant in London, having met with ſome 
injuries from theEaſtIndiaCompany, laid the matter by petition before the Houſe of 
Lords, by whom he was relieved in coſts and damages to — otondl 
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pounds, The Commons voted, that the Lords, in taking cognizance of this affair, 
originally, without any appeal from inferior courts, had ated in a manner not 
agreeable to the laws of the land, and rending to deprive the ſutject of the right, 
eaſe, and benefit, due to him by theſe laws ; and that Skinner, in proſecuting the 
ſuit, had infringed the privileges of the Commons: For which offence, they or- 
dered him to be taken into the cuſtody of the ſerjeant at arms. Some conferences 


quite regular. The Commons roſe into a great ferment; and went ſo far as to 
vote, that whoever ſhould be aiding or aſſiſting in putting in execution the 
« order or ſentence of the Houſe of Lords, in the cafe of Skinner againſt the Eaſt 
« India Company, ſhalt be deemed a betrayer of the rights and liberties of the 
Commons of England, and an infringer of the privileges of the Houſe of Com- 
« mons.” They rightly judged, that it would not be caſy, after this vote, to find 
any one, who would venture on their indignation. The proceedings indeed of 
the Lords ſeem in this caſe to have been unuſual and without precedent; | + 


Taz King's neceſſities obliged bim again to aſſemble the Parliament, who ſhowed 
indulgence, was his yielding to laws againſt conventicles. His complaiſance in this 


of ſupporting the triple alliance, that popular meaſure, by which he expected to 
was not ſatisfied, he thought proper, before they had carried their vote into a law, to 


inſpection of this report, there appears a vaſt ſum, no leſs than a million and a half, 
unaccounted for z and the natural inference is, that the King had very much abuſed 
the truſt repoſed in him by Parliament. But a more accurate inſpection of parti- 
culars ſerves, in a great meaſure, to remove this imputation. The King indeed 
vent ſo far as to tell the Parliament from the throne, That he had fully informed 
* biryſelf of that matter, and did affirm, that no part of thoſe monies, which they 
; had given him, had been diverted to other uſes, but on the contrary, _ beſides 
1 al thoſe ſupplies, a very great ſum had been raiſed out of his ſtanding revenue 
and credit, and a very great debt contracted ; and all for the war.“ Tho! artifi- 
Clal pretences have often been employed by Kings in their ſpeeches to Parliament 
aby none more than Charles, it is ſomewhat difficult to ſuſpect him of a direct 
| | | ; lye 


ccc ad 
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enſued between the Houſes 3 where the Lords were tenacious of their right of ju - 
dicature, and maintained, that the method, in which they had exerciſed it, Was 


particular contributed more to gain the Commons, than all the pompous pretences 


make ſuch advantage. The quarrel between the two Houſes was revived j and as 
the Commons had voted only four hundred thouſand pounds, with which the King 


prorogue them. The only buſineſs finiſhed this ſhort ſeſſion was the receiving the... of De. 
report of the committee appointed for examining the public accounts.” On the firſt cember. 


ſome diſpoſition to relieve him. The price, however, which be muſt pay for this drm of Oe 


F 4 - 
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Chap. III. lye and falſhood. He muſt have had ſome reaſons, and perhaps not unplauſiblt 
- 466g. ones, for this affirmation, of which all his hearers, a 
before them, were at that time very competent judges *. 

Tu method which all Parliaments had hicherto followed, Way tO vote pani 
r without any diſtinction or appropriation for particular 
ſervices. So long as the demands of the Crown were only {mall and caſual, 30 
great inconveniencies aroſe from this practice. But as all the meaſures of go 
vernment were now changed, it mult be confeſſed, that, if the King made a ju 
application of public money, this inaccurate method of proceeding, by expoſing 
him to ſuſpicions, was very prejudicial to him. If he was inclined to act other- 
wiſe, it was equally hurtful to the people. For theſe reafons, a contrary prafiice 

during all the late reigns, has conſtantly been N . 


4 . A Wu the Parliament met after the prorogation, they entered anew upon the | 
| er bulineſs of the ſupply, and granted the King an additional duty, during eight year, 
of twelve pounds on each tun of Spaniſh wine, eight on each tun of Frend, 
= | A law was alſo paſſed empowering him to ſell the fee farm rents; the laſt remains 
= ” ._ of the demeſnes by which the antient Kings of England had been fupponed. 
= - c 15 By this expedient he obtained ſome ſupply for his preſent neceſſities, but leſt the 
] 5 | Crown, if poſſible, ſtil more than before. How much money might 
= be raiſed by theſe ſales is uncertain z but It could not be near one million cigh 
2 / Hundred thouſand pounds, the ſum aligned by ſome writers f. 
J B Tux act agaiaſt conventicles paſſed, and received the royal aſſent. It bears the 
10 0 > | appearance of mitigating the former. perſcouting las but if e may judge by the 
1 | Wet OO had broke out almoſt every ſeſſion during this Parliament, it unt no 


1 The waste of the teport of the Brookihouſe committee (o her commirre was called) wt if 
1 5 peruſe their apology, which we find in the 8 of the ſame author, -e all find, chat th 
# | op with ſome maliguity towards the King. They would take notice-of ng ſeryices. performed be 
50 ore the 1ſt of September, 7664. But alk the King's preparations preceded that date, and, as chan. 
vellor Clarendon told de Parliament, amounted to eight hundred thouſand pounds; and the compu- 
tation is very probable. This ſum, therefore, muſt be added. 'The-committee-likewiſo charged fern 
hundred thouſand pounds to the King on account of the winter and ſummer guards, faved during tro 
| years and ten months that the war laſted. But this ſeems iniquitous. For cho that was an uſual burthet 
on the revenue, which was then ſaved ; would not the diminution of the cuſtoms during the war be an 
equivalent to it'? Beſides, near three hundred and fotty thouſand pounds are charged for prire· none), 
nr Tete luce excecdthe million ud. 
Half. 
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intended as any favour to the Nonconformifts. "Twas probably found by expe» Chap. El. 
nence, that laws over rigid and ſevere could not be executed. By this act the 
hearer in a conventicle, (that is, in a diſſenting aſſembly, where more than five 

were preſent beſides the family) was fined five ſhillings for the firſt offence, ten 

for the ſecond z the preacher twenty pounds for the firſt offence, forty for the 

ſecond. The perſon, in whoſe houſe the conventicle met, forfeited à like ſum 

vith the preacher. One clauſe is very remarkable; that, if any diſpute ſhould - | 

ariſe with regard to the interpretation of any part of the act, the judges ſhould 

always explain the doubt in the ſenſe leaſt favourable to conventicles, it being rhe 

intention of the Parliament entirely to ſuppreſs them. Such was the zeal of the 


Commons, that they violated the plaineſt and moſt eſtabliſhed maxims of civil - 
given to the priſoner, 2 | $25 8 wile OE Fo BOT — 
Tus affair of Skinner ill remained a ground of quarrel between the two 5 1 
Houſes ; but the King prevailed wich the Peers to accept of the expedient pro- Mi 
poſed by the Commons, that a general razure ſhould be made of all the tranſac- 1 
Sox attempts were made by the King to effectuate a union between England | <= 
and Scotland: But they were too feeble to remove all the diffieuſties, which ob- >, 
to meet, in order to regulate the conditions: But the deſign, chiefly by the in- OM. . | 
trigues of Lauderdale, foon after came to nothing. REES | 1 
Ta Kin, about this time, began frequently to attend the debates of the Houſe i 
: of Peers, He ſaid, that they amuſed him, and that he found them no leſs enter- 1 
taining than a play. But deeper deſigns were ſuſpefted. As he ſeemed to interſftftt 
c himſelf extremely in the cauſe of lord Roos, who had obtained a divorce from his 1 
x vife, on the accuſation of adultery, and applied to Parliament for leave to marry 1 1 
. gun; people imagined,” that Charles propoſed to ions ng, of the caſe, =_ 
5 and that ſome other pretence would be found for getting rid of the queen. Many A 
F Propoſals to this purpoſe, it is ſaid, were made him by Buckingham: But the | i 
ec King, however little ſcrupulous in ſome reſpects, was incapable of any action, = 
a harſh or barbarous ; and he always rejected with horror all-ſchemes of this nature. 
a A ſuſpicion however of ſuch intentions, it was obſerved, had, at this time, begot 
5 icoldneſs between the two royal brothers. ee ee e 


Wi now come to a period, when the King's councils, which had hitherto, in 
% mils been good, tho* negligent and fluctuating, became, during ſome time, 
remarkably bad, or even criminal ; and breeding incurable jealouſies in all men, 
were followed by ſuch conſequences as had almoſt terminated in the ruin both of 

- | -_ ©, _- prince 
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and people. Happily the ſame negligence Rill attended bim, and, Witha 
xd the effect of the bad meaſure, 
which he embraged,, Agent 2s fd „ Landry wil Bas Ae : banc, 
"I was remarked, that the committee of a. eſtabliſhed; for foreign affuin, 
was entirely changed ; and that.Prince Rupert, the duke of , Ormond, 


Trevor, and lord keeper Bridgeman, men in whoſe honour the. nation had ger 


Theircharke . Lox AsBLey,'ſoon-afteriknown by the name of carl. of Shaftſbury, was one 


confidence, were never called to any deliberations. The whole ſecret was entruſted 


- The Cabal. 40 five perſons, Clifford, Aſhley, Buckingham, Arlington, Lauderdale. The: 


men were known, by the appellation of the Cabal, a word which.the initial Jetters 


ol, theit names happened to compoſe. Never was there a more dangerous n 
in England, nor one more noted for pernicious councils. 


of the moſt remarkable characters of the age, and the chief ſpring of all. the ſuc. 
MART movements, Putigg his/carly, Jourhs; he had engaged in the late Kg: 
party but being diſguſted with forme meaſures of Prince Maurice, be ſooo deſerted 
to the Parliament, ' He inſinuated himſelf into the confidence of ,Cromyel ; 1d 
as he had great influence on the Preſbyterians, he was ſerviceable in ſupporting the 
authority of that uſurper. He employed the ſame credit ta promote the reſtore 
tion; and on that account. both deſerved and acquired great favcur wich the King 
In all his changes, he ſtill maintained the character of never betraying thoſe finde 
whom he deſerted; and which ever party he joined, his great capacity and ſingu- 
lar talents ſoon gained him their confidence, and enabled him to take the lead 
among them. No ſtation could ſatisfy, his ambition, no fatigues were inſuperable 
to his induſtry. | Well acqusinted wich the blind attachment of parties, be ſur- 


| — all ſenſe of ame: And relying on the ſubtilty of his contriyances, he 
was not ſtartled. with enterpriaes, the moſt hazardous and moſt criminal. Hs 


| Lalents,, both of public ſpeaking and private inſinuation, . ſhone. out in an eminent 
degree: and amidſt. all his furious paſſions, he poſſeſſed a ſound judgment of bu 
nels, and dill, more, af wen. Tho fitted by, nacure, for beginning, and puſhing tÞ 
greateſt undertakings,. he was never able to conduct any. to a happy period; and bi 
eminent abilities, by reaſon; of his inſatiable W were equally dangerous 10 
bimſelf, to che Prince, and to the people... 
Tan duke of Buckingham poſſeſſed all the advantages, which a gracefulper(s 
a high rank, a ſplendid fortune, and a lively wit could beſtow z but by his wild con. 
duct, unceſtrained either by prudence or principle, he found means to reader bin 
ſelf in the end odious and even inſignificant. . The leaſt intereſt could make lin 
abandon his honour ; the ſmalleſt pleaſure could ſeduce him from his intereſt; the 
moſt frivolous caprice was ſufficient to counterballance his pleaſure. By the — 


9 life; by che contempt Chap Chap. III. 
of order and ceconomy, he diſſipated his private fortune ; by riot and debauchery, = 

he ruined bis health ; and re of ee ee e. 28 

had ever been little deſirous of doing good, to mankinc. WES 
Taz earl; ſoon after created duke, of Lauderdale, was not defeAive'in e 2 

and ſtill leſs in/ncquired; talents ; but neither was his addreſs graceful, nor his un- 

d&rſtanding - juſt, © His principles, or, more properly ſpeaking, his prejudices, 

were obſtinate, but unable to reſtrain his ambition: His ambition was ſtill leſs 

dangerous than the tyranny and violence of his temper. An implacable enemy, 

but a luke warm friend 3 inſolent to his inſeriors, but abject to his ſuperiors ; tho? 

in his whole character and deportment, he was almoſt diametrically oppoſite to 

the King, he had the fortune, eee deen eye me. vr Weg 

the greateſt part of his reign, an aſcendant over him. Ne 

Tu talents of parliamentary eloquence and 1nvigs had” raiſed Sie Thomas 

Clifford ; and his daring impetuous ſpirir gave him weight in the King's councils. 

Of the whole cabal; Arlington was the leaſt dangerous either by his vices or His 

lens, His judgment was ſound, tho” his eapseity was but moderate ; and hiv 

intentions were good, tho? he wanted courage and integrity to perſevere in them. 

Together with Temple and Bridgeman, he had been a great promoter of the triple 

kague; but he threw himſelf with equal alactity into oppoſite meaſures, when he 

ſound them agreeable to his maſter. Clifford and he were ſecretly Catholics?" 

Shafteſbury, tho? addicted to aſtrology, was reckoned a Deiſt: Buckingham had 

too little reflection to embrace any ſteady principles: Lauderdale had long been 

— ——— . e men 

ſeſſion of his mind, however little they appeared in his conduct. in 

Tur dark councils of the Cabal, tho* from thefit{t they gave e a; 

of reflection, were not thoroughly known but by the event! Such ſeem to have ci. 

been the views, which they ſuggeſted to the King and the Duke, and which theſe 

Princes too greedily embraced. They ſaid,” that the Parliament, tho“ the ſpiric 

of party, for the preſent, attached them to the Crown, were ſtill more attached 

io thoſe powers and privileges, which their predeceſſors had uſurped from the 

Sovereign : That after the firſt flow of kindbeſs, they had diſcovered ſymptoms 

of diſcontent ; and would be ſure to turn againſt'the King all the authority which 

they yet rerained, and ſtill more thoſe pretenſions which it was eafy for them in a 

noment to revive: That they not only kept the King in dependance by means of 

bs precarious revenue, but bad never diſcovered a ſuitable. even in 

thoſe temporary ſupplies, which they gram lime That it yas time for the 
Vo oL, VI, _ D d 1 Pie 
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hay. nt. Prince to rouze himfeſf from his lethargy, and to recover that authority; which 
* his predeceſſors, during ſo many ages, had peaceably enjoyed: That the great 
error or mis fortune of his father was the not having formed any cloſe connexion 
with foreign Princes, who, on the brealeing out of che rebellion; might have found 
their intereſt in ſupporting him: That the preſent alliances; being entered into 
with ſo many weakket potentates, who themſelves ſtood. in need of the King's pro- 
tection, could never ſerve to maintain, much leſs augment,” che royal authority: 
That the French Monarch alone, ſo generous u Prince, and by blood ſo nearly allied 
td tte King, would de found both able and willing; if gratified*in his ambition, 
to defend the common cauſe. of Kings againſt uſurping ſubjects: That a war, 
undertaken againſt Holland by the united force of two fuch mi 
would prove an eaſy: enterprize, and would ſerve all' the - purpoſes - which were 
aimed at: That under pretenoe of that war, it would not be difficult to levy a 
military force, without which, during the prevalence of republican principles 
amdung bis ſubjecta, the King would vainly expect to defend his prerogative: 
That his naval power might be maintained, partly by the ſupplies, which, on 
other pretencea, would previouſiy be obtained from Parliament :; partly by ſub- 
ſidies from France; partly by captures, which might eaſily be made an that opu- 
lent republic: That in ſoc a ſituation, attempts to recover the loſt: authority of 
the Crown would be. attended with ſucceſs ; nor would any malecontents dare to 
reſiſt a Prince, fortied by ſo powerful an alliance; or if they did, they yould 
duing the States, a great ſtep would be taken towards advancing a reformation 
af the government z „ by its lame and 


| 4K Sri, tl; 
ee eee eee eee eee 
judices of the King 3 his deſire of more extenſive authority, his propenſity to the 
Cathole religion, hie avidity for money. He ſcems likewiſe, from the ver) 
beginning of his reign, to have entertained great jealouſy of his own ſubjects, and, 
on that account, a deſire of fortifying himſelf by an intimate. alliance with France. 
So early as 1664, he- had: offered the French Monarch to allow him without opp 
| ſition to conquer Elanders, provided that Prince would engage to furniſh him vii 
= un thouſand. infancry, and a ſuitable-aumber: of cavalry, in caſe of any rebellion 
_ in England 8. As no-dengeraus ſymptoms. at that time diſcovered themſcives 
1H we are left to conjecture, | from: this incident, peru ny of had cone 
| ef the Hu diſpoſition of biz. people. ., read 1 
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1 when the triple alliance vs moſt zealouſly cultivated, . 
the King never ſeems to have been entirely cordial in thoſe ſalutary meaſures, but 
ſtill to have caſt a longing eye towards the French alliance, , Clifford. who had 
much of his confidence, ſaid ienprudentiy, % Notwithſtanding, all this joy, ve 
« muſt have a ſecond war with Holland.“ The acceſſion of the Emperor to that 
alliance had been refuſed by England on very frivolous pretendes. And many 
unfriendly cavils were raiſed againſt the States wich regard ta Surinam, and the 
conduct of dhe Eaſt india Company: But about April 2669, the: ſtrongeſt 
ſymptoms n we ener e which were afterwards more openly 
purſued. c 172 10 its avotmon ay bath <4 
Dr e Ani tb: Bias aud told bim that be payed hima 
viſit as a friend, not as a miniſter. The occaſion was to aequaint him with # con» 
verfarion which he bad lately had with Puffendorf, the Swediſd agent, who had 
paſſed by the Hague in the way from Paris to biz cn gaunty. The french 
miniſters, Puffendoiffaid; had talen much pains to perſwade him that abe Swedes 
would find their agcount very ill in thoſe meaſures which they had lately em- 
braced : That Spain would fait them in all her promiſes of ſubſidies; nor would 
Holland alone be able to ſupport them: That England wauld certainly fail them, 
and had already adopeed councils; directly oppoſite to thoſe; which by the triple 
league ſhe had bound herſelf to purſue > And that the refolutipn: was not che le 
fixed-and certain, that the ſecret was as yet:communicated- to very few tither in 
the French or Engliſty court. When -Pufſendorf-deemed/ incremdulous, Turenne 
ſhowed him a letter from Colbert de Croifly; the French miniſter at London; 
where, after mentioning the ſucceſs of his negotiations, and the favourable diſpa- 
ſition of bis chief miniſters there, he added ;- 55 And T have ati laſt made them 
© ſenſible of the whole extent of his Majeſty's bounty From this incident; 
| | appears, that the infamous practice of ſelling themſelves to foreign Princes, 
a pratice, which, notwithſtanding the malignity of the vulgar, is certainly yery 
rue.moug men in high-office, had not been ſerupled by-Charles's: miniſters, /-._ 
Bur the King's reſolutions ſoem never to have bert entirely fixed; will-cbe- viſit, 
Which be received from bis filter, the dutcheſs of Orleans. Lewis, knowing the 
«irc and inſinuatiom of that amiable Princeſs, and the great influence, which ſhe 
lad obtained over her brother, had engaged ber to employ al her good offices, in 
order to detach England from the triple "he knew; had god ſuch 
in unſurmountable barrier to his ambition. That he might the better voher this 
degotiation, he pretended to viſit his frontiers, particulatlythe grearworks} which 
be had undertaken ar I - 
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een. along with him. While he remained om the oppoſire ſnhore, the dutcheks of Or. 
70. leans went gver into England and Charles met ber at Dover, where they paſted 


ten days together in great mirth and feſtivity. By her artifices and careſſes, ſhe 


prevailed on Charles to'/relinquiſh the moſt ſetiled maxims of honour and policy, 


16ch of May. and to finiſh his engagements with Lewis for the deſtruction of Holland... No 


Alliance with particular articles ſeem hete to have been ſigned, or even agreed upon. Neither 


France. 


tive country. is ĩmpoſſible but his quick diſcerament muſt: have perceived the 


| general rümbur, he was or pretended to be ſatisfied. The duke of Orleans 1. 


of poiſon aroſe, in the court of France, and ſptead all b 


of che Princes had rhe leaſt claims on that republic ; and they could therefore r- 


gulate their ptetenſions only by the future ſucceſs of their arms. And as to the 


ſcheme, which: Charles is with ſo good reaſon ſuppoſed to have entert ined. of 


employing the French power, or at leaſt the terror of it, for enlarging his autho- 
rity at home it was of ſuch a nature as muſt, depend upon incidents, and, for the 
preſent, it ſufficed, if be conjoined- bis intereſta intimately with France, and cb- 
tained general aſſurances of ſupport, in caſe of any oppoſition or inſurrection. 
Bor Lewis well knew Charles's character, and the uſual fluctuation of his coun- 
cils. In order to fix hit in the Freneh intereſts, he reſolved to bind him by the 


tyes of pleaſure, the only ones which with him were irreſiſtible; and he made him 
a preſent of a French miſtreſs, by whoſe means, he hoped, for the future, to go- 
vern him. The dutcheſs of Orleans brought with her à young lady of the name 
of Queroüaille, whom the King carried to London, and ſoon after created dutchels 
of Portſmouth. He was extremely attached to her during the whole courſe of 
his life ; and ſhe proved a great means of ſupporting his connexions with her na- 


ſcope-of all theſe artifioes; but he was too much a ſlave to pleaſure ever to defend 
himſelf againſt his preſent allurements. =:2& fin} v7 1 amws pram os ans” 
Tes alin wh Chad Fig on bu e While, rene pre 
check by the death of his ſiſter, and Riff tore by thoſe melancholy circuinſtance 
which attended it. Her death was ſudden,” after à few days illhefs ; and The vas 
ſeized with the malady upon drinking #Blafs of ve em Strong ſuſpicion 

on 1 rer Europe; and as her buſ- 
band had diſcoyered many ſymptoms of jealouſy and diſcontent on account of her 
conduct, he was univerſally believed to be the author of tharerime; Charles him 
ſelf, during ſome time; was entirely convinced of his guiltz but upon receivingthc 
atteſtation of phyſicians, Who, on opening her body, found no foundation for the 


deed did never, in any other circumſtance of bis life, betray ſuch 4iſpoſitions a 
might lead him to ſo criminal an action z and a lady, it is ſaid, drank the remain 
of the ſume glaſs, wichour feeling any inconvenience, The ſudden desi of Fon 
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is commonly accompanied with theſe diſmal ſurmiſes.; and therefore len weight is Chap. III. 


in this caſe to be Jaid on the ſuſpicions of the public, Þothi % in. 

Canarnes, inſtead of breaking with F upon this incidents dock advan- 
uge of it to ſend over Buckingham. under pretence. of condoliag with che duke 
of Orleans, but in reality to concert farther meaſures for the projected wan Never 


Abeſbdop received Semevl emed, Fho!:montideftrattive\ this bee 


ſures were to the ĩnteteſts of Rngland, the more natural was. it for Lewis: to lead 
vith civilities and even with favours, thoſe whom he could engage By 
tbem. elne Apgar Dino bob at Heine moiche: wall. 


Taz journey of Buckingham raiſed ſtrong ſuſpicions in Hioltarndyimbich-hwery 
circumſtance tended Ni} farther to confirm. Levis made a ſudden itruption into 


Lorraine; and tho? he miſſed ſeizing the duke himſelf, who had no ſurmme of 


the danger, and who very narrowly eſcaped, he was ſoon-able:withour:reſiſtance 
to make himſelf maſter of the whole country; The. French Monarch was ſo far 


unhappy, that, tho* the moſt tempting opportunities offered themlelves, he had 


not commonly ſo. much as the pretence of equity and juſtice to cover his ambitiqus - 


meaſures, ' This aequiſition of Lorraine ought to have exched the jealouſy of the 
contracting powers in the triple league, aa much as aj invaſiqn of Flanders itſelf ;- 


jet did Charles turn a deaf ear to all remonſtraners, which ere made him upon. 


chu ſubjeck.. d au nnd: t of ce eee are al: eee 00 dg 
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to the meafures of England; was the ſudden- recall of dir William Temple. That 
miniſter had ſo firmly eſtabliſhed his character of honour and integrity, that he was 


believed incapable even of obeying his maſter's:;commands;; in promoting me- 
ſures, which he eſteemed pernicious to his country; and ſo long as he remained in 


employment, de Wit thought himſelf affured of the fidelity of England. Charles 
vs ſo ſenſible of this præpoſſeſſion, that he ordered Temple to leave his family at 
the Hague, and pretended. that that miniſter would immediately return, after 


% - 14 


met with obſtructions. De Wit made the Dutch reſident inform the Engliſh court, 
that he would conſider the recalb of Temple as an expreſs declaration. 54 a change 


of meaſures in England; and would even . what Pee) to Ky upon 
ay delay of his return. * 


having conferred with the King about ſome. buſineſs, where bis ko had: 


; A At} Rt * * 1 4" . * 


great want of 2 of the naval power 4 of. France, nom 


triple 


Wars 1 ſecretly > ation *. Parkament Wade, L217 = 44th of Odio 
ing to adjournment. The King made a very ſhort ſpeech.; and left the huſjneſs ber. f 
o beenlarged upon hy the keeper... T bat miniſter. inſiſted, much. on the King's lena. 


1678. 
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Chap. III. triple to what it was before OI oppo 
2015 navy; the neceſſity of fitting out next year a fleet of fifty fail ; the 
. which the King lay under by ſeveral treaties to exert himſelf for the common good 
of Chriſtendom. Among other treaties, he mentioned the triple alliance, and the 
defenſive league with the States, It is certain, that Bridgeman, the' he was no: 
admitted into the ſecrets of the Cabal, muſt have obſerved ſo many grounds of 

Ene e oth hogs. ee eee 

unn iätended do be put upon the Parliament. 

Tux artifice ſucceeded. "The Nees of Commons, e whos 
King's meafures, voted him conſiderable ſupplies. A land tax for a year wein- 
poſed af a ſhilling a pound; two ſhillings a pound on two thirds of the falaies 
of offices; fiſteen ſhillings. on every hundred pound of bankers money and ſtock ; 
an additional exciſe upon beer for fix years, and certain impoſitions upon law pro. 


ceedingy for nine yeara. The Parliament had never before been in a moreliberal 


diſpoſition; and never ſurely was it leſs m W King and 
of his miniſter. Ho bait th 5 116 4 A BSI nee 1 
Tux Commons paſſed another bill for laying 3 — 
glaſſes, and ſome other commodities. Againſt this bill the merchants of London 
apprared by petition. before the Houſe of Lords. The Lords entered into thei 
reaſons, and began to make amendments on the bill ſent up by the Commem 
This attempt. was highly ve ſented by the lower Houſe, as an encroachment on the 
right, which they pretended to poſſeſs, alone, of granting money to the crow. 
Many remonſtraneea paſſecd between the two houſes 3 and by their altercations the 
1671, King was obliged 
22d of April. hat Was intended him. This is che laſt tice, chat the Peers have revised any 
ptetenſions of that nature... ren finge,: aha paivilage of che/Commore, nattetr 
places except the Houſe of Peers, has paſſed far undiſputed.) 1 | 
Turan wis a private affair, which during: this ſeſſion diſguſted che Houſe of 
Commons, and required. ſome pains to accommodate it. The uſu} method 
of thoſe who oppoſed the Court in the money bills, was, if they failed in the main 
vote as to the extent of the ſupply, to levy the money from ſuch funds a they es- 
pefted would be unacteptable or would prove deficient. + It was propoſed to lay in 
' impoſition upon playhouſes : The courtiers objected, that the players were the 
King's ſervints, and a part of his pleaſure. Sir John Coventry, . a:geademan d 
| the country party, aſked, © whether the King's pleaſure lay among the male or the 
« female players ? This ſtroke of ſatyre was aimed at Charles, who, beſides hs 
n entertained at that time two aftreſſes,, Davis and Nell 


Gwin. 


to prurogue the Parliament; and he. thereby loſt the money 
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Guin, The King received not the raillery with that good humour, which might Chap. ur. 
have been expected. It was ſaid, that this being the firſt time, when reſpect tod 
Majeſty had been publicly violated, it was neceſſa ry, by ſome ſevere chaſti iſe ments 

to make Coventry an example to all who might incline 46 tread in his footiteps, 

Sands, Obrian, and ſome others of the guards were ordered to way-lay him, and 
to ſer a mark upon him. He defended himſelf with great-bravery, and after 

wounding ſeveral of the aſſailants, was with ſore difficulty diſarmed. They cur 

his noſe to the bone, in order, as they ſaid, to teach him what reſpe& he owed to 

the King, The Commons were enflamed by the indignity offered to obe of their, 

members, on account of words ſpoke in the Houſe. They paſſed a la, where Coventry- act. 
they made it capital to maim any perſon ; and they enacted, that thoſe eriminals, 

who had aſſaulted Coventry, ſhould be incapable of receiving a pardon from the 

Crone. e Die 2159 zu noi 1990 noi 313K) hπνu0. {ts 

King was as much expoſed to the imputation of "a capririous Enity, a4 he was 

here blamed for unneceſſary ſeverity. , Blood, a diſbanded officer of the Ptotetor, 

cud been engaged in the conſpiracy for raifing an inſurrectiom in Irekand ] und for 

dn crime he himſelf had been acraineed, and ſome of his acconiplices capititly 

puniſhed. The daring villain meditated a revenge upon Ormond, the lord eu- Blood's 
tenant. Having by artifice drawn off the duleꝰs footitien; fie dttacked his coat in 
therught, as he drove along St. James's ftreet in London, and made Hlmſelf walter 

if his perſon. He might here have finiſhed the crime, had he not meditated re. 
finements in his vengeance: - He was reſolved vg the duke at Tyburn and 

for that purpoſe bound him, aud 1 


companions. 


tim. Blood and his com 
af, and ſaved 


| as Ent wie ar .. appeirance of reklon, Talpelied os Be the 
.... ͤ and his cnt aexinit Orang, 
Ree 1 to this imputarion. ” Oflity [ooh after came to court, "and Jing. 
. Ring, his colout role, ab $6 tbl nor forbrar tx. 
1s himſelf "eo this purpoſe. * My lord, 1 know well, that you are ar _the | 
doom of this late attempt upon my father: But 1 give you warning, if by 
5 12 means he comes to a violent end, 1 ſhall not be at 21oft to know the author: 
{hall conſider you as the aſſaſſin: 1 ſhall treat you as ſuch; and wherever 1 
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- Chap. ul. & meet you, I ſhall piſtol you, 'tho'you ſtbod behind the King's chair; and I tel 
1671. | 5 it vou in his Majeſty's Preſence, that you may be fure 1 ſhall not fal of 
mance % If there was here any indecorum, it was eaſily excuſed is 

ee youth, When lis father's life was expoſed to danger. 


"OA write after, Blood formed a deſign of carrying off the Grown and 
from the Tower; a deſign, to which he was prompted, as well by the 23 
Boldneſs of the enterprize as by the views of profit. He was very near * ſucceeding, 
He had bound and wounded Edwards, the keeper of the jewel office; and bad got 
out of the Tower wich his prey, büt was oveftäkken and ſcizecl, with ſome of his 

aſſbtiates“ Obe of them was known to have been concerned mh the attempt upon 
Ormond; and Blood was immediately concluded to be the ringleader. When 
" #{ked; he fratikly ayowed the enterprize; but refuſed" to tell his accomplice, 

he fear of death,” he ſaid, “ would never engage him, either to deny i gut, 

46 or Nati l friend.“, All thele Giteibidliry' Srcomitinibel'rhade him the i 
ſubje&'& comiverfation } and the King was moved by an idle ourioſity to fee and 
ſpeak with a perſon ſo noted for his courage and his crimes.” Blood might nov 
eſteem” hitnſelf ſecure” of pardon ; and he wanted not addreſs to improve the op 
portunity. He told Chiles, that he had been engaged, with others, in a defign 
to kill him with a carabine above Batterſea, where his Majeſty often went to bathe: 
That the cauſe of this reſolution was the ſeverity exerciſed! over the conſciences of 
the godly, in reſtraining the liberty of their religious aſſemblies : That uben he 
had taken his ſtand among the reeds,” full of theſe bloody reſolutions, he found his 
heart checked with an awe'of Majeſty ; and not only relented himfelf, but diver- 
ed his aſſociates from their purpoſe: That he had long ago brought himfd to 
entire indifference about life, ieh he now gave for loſt; yet ebuld he not forbea 

| warning: the King of the danger whieh might attend his execution: Thar hir iſſo- 
ciates had bound themſelſves together by the ſtricteſt oaths to revenge the death oi 

any of their conſederacy: And that no e nor power could ſome 11 
from the effects of their deſpetare reſbbwtions,” 1 gy 

WutrHaer theſe confideratidhs Excited feir or admi ination, in "the Kind they 
confirmed his reſolution of granting a pardon to Blood ; but he thought jt a te. 
quiſite poiat of decency firſt to obtain the duke of Ormond's conſent. Arlingio 
came to Ormond'in the King's name, and deſired that be would not proſecute 

Blood, for reaſons which he was commanded to give binn. The duke galant 

replied, that his Majeſty $ commands were the only reaſon, that could be given, 

and being ſufficient, he might” therefore ſpare, the reſt. _ Charles carried h 

Wen to Blood ſtill farther: He granted him an eſtate of fixe hundred pound 


Carte's Ormond, vol. ii. . P. 225. a yeu 


in N r wa 


a fear in Ireland; he encouraged his attendanc2 about his perſon ; he howed him. Chap. HI. 
great countEnance, and many applied to him for promoting their pretenſions rt *57*- 
court. And while old Edwards, who had bravely ventured his life, and had 
been wounded, in defending the Crown and Regalia, was forgotten and neglected, 
this man, who deſerved ar to be . at and deteſted as # monſter, became a 
kind of favourite. | 
 Exroxs of this nature in private life, And often as bad an 1 as miſear- 
tiages, in which the public is more immediately concerned. Another incident 
happened this year, Which infuſed a very general diſpleaſure, and ſtill greater ap- 
prebenſions, into all men. The dutcheſs of York died, and in her laſt ſickneſs, 
ſhe made open profeſſion of the Romith religion, and finiſhed her life in that com- 
munion. This put an end to that thin diſguiſe, which the Duke had hitherto 
worne; and he now openly declared his attachment to the church of Rome. Un- Duke de- 
accountable terrors of popery, ever ſince the acceſſion of the houſe of Stuart, ha 1 1 
prevailed throughout the nation; but theſe had formerly been · und ſo groundleſs, 
and had been employed to ſo many bad purpoſes, that furmizes of this nature were 
likely to meet with the leſs credit from all men of ſenſe ; and nothing but the 
Duke's imprudent bigatry. could have convinced the whole nation of his converſion. 
Popery, which had hitherto been only a hideaus ſpecter, was nom become a real 
ground of terror; being openly and aealouſiy embraced by the heir apparent to the 
Crown, a prince of induſtry and * nn. bine was not en- 
ticely.frec from like ſuſpicions. | 
Ir is probable, that the new. alliance of Ergooe inſpired dhe Duke with courage 
to make open profeſſion. of his religion, and rendered him more careleſs of the 
affect: ons and. eſteem af the Engliſm. his alliance became every day more vi- 
lible to all the World. Temple was declared to be no longer ambaſſador to the 
States ; and Downing, whomahe Dutch regarded · a the inveterate enemy of their 
republic, was ſent over in his place. A ground of quarrel was ſought by means 
of 2 yatcht, diſpatched for lady Temple. The captain ſailed thro' the Dutch 
feet, which lay on their own coaſts ; and: he had ortlers to make th:m ſtrike, to 
fre on them, and to perſevete till they ſhould return his fire, The Dutch adm}- 
44, Van Ghent, ſurprixed at this bravado, came on board the yatcht, and exõũx 
his willingneſs to pay reſpect to the Britiſh flag, according to antient pra! 
But that a fleet on their own coaſts, ſhould ſtrike to a ſingle veſſel, and that 
ſhip of war, was, he Taid, ſuch an innovation, that he durſt not, without ex 
orders, agree to it. The captain, thinking it dangerous to rene w ſiring in the 


of the Dutch fleet, continued his voyage; and for this neglect of orders 
committed to the Tower. 


Vor. VI. 
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Tanis incident however furniſhed: Downing with a new article to encresſe thoſe 
vain pretences, on Which it was propoſod eo ground the intended quarrel. The 
Engliſh court delayed ſrveral months before they complained; left, if they had de. 
manded ſatis faction more early, the Dutch migbt have had time to grant it. Even 


when Downing delivered his memorial, he was bound by his inſtructions not to ac- 


cept of any ſatisfaction after a certain number of days; a very imperious manner 


of negotiating, and impracticable in Holland, where the forms of the republic ten- 
der delays abſolutely unavoidable. An anſwer, however, tho! reſuſed by Downing, 
was ſcat over to London; .ch an ambaſſador extraordinary, who' had orders to 
ule every. expedient, which might give ſalisfaction to the court of England. That 
Court replied, that the anſwer of the Hollanders was dark and obſcure; but they 
would not ſpecify the articles or expreſſions, which were liable to that objettion. 
The Dutch ambaſſador deſired the Engliſh miniftry to draw the anſwer in what 


terins they pleaſed ;. and he engaged to Ggm it: The Engliſh miniſtry replied, 


that it was not their buſineſs to draw papers fur the Dutch. The ambaſſador 


brought them the draught of an article, and aſked them whether it was ſatisfactory: 
The Engliſh anſwered, that, when he had ſigned and delivered it, they would tell 


him their mind concerning it. The Dutchman reſolved to fign it at a venture; 


But when he attended. the Engliſi refuſod „ e and ſd him, 


and on his demanding a new. conference, an hour was appointed for that purpoſe, 


that the ſeaſon for negatiating was now-paſt +. | 

Loxs and frequent prorogations were made of the Parkiteae| een the Houſes 
ſhould declare themſelves with vigor againſt councils,” ſo oppoſite to the inchnation 
as well as intereſts of the public. Could we ſuppoſe, that Charles, in his alliance 
againſt Holland. really meant the good of his people, that meaſure muſt paſs for 
an extraordinary, nay, a romantic, {train of heroiſm, which could lead him, in ſpite 
of all difficulties, and even in ſpite of thetnſelves, to ſeck the happineſs of the m 
tion. But every ſtep, which he took in this affair, became a proof to all men of 
penetration, that the preſent war was intended agæainſt the liberties of his own (ub 
jects, even more than againſt the Dutch themſelves. He now acted in every thing, 
as if he were, A as was ever move ie ke wade the 


controul of national aſſemblies. - * 


Tut long prorogation of rin if it bers the King has their importunate 


. advices. and remonſtrances, was however attended with this inconvenience, that no 


money could be procured to carry on the military preparations againſt Holle. 
Under pretence-of maintaining the triple league, which, at that very time, he bad 
firmly reſolved to break, Charles had obtained a large ſupply from the Commons 3 


+ Evgland's Appeal, p. 22. 
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but this money. was ſoon exhauſted, by debts and expences. France had ſtipu- S 
lated to pay two hundred and forty thouſand pounds the firſt year of the War, and 
the third of that ſum every year during the courſe of it; but theſe ſupplies were 
very inconſiderable, compared to the immenſe charge of the Engliſh navy. It 
ſeemed as yet premature to venture on levying money, without eonſent of Parlia- 
ment; ſince the power of taxing themſelves was the privilege, of which the Engliſh 
were, with reaſon, - particularly jealous, Some other reſource mult be fallen on. 
The King had declared, that the ſtaff of treaſurer was ready for any one, that could as 
lad an expedient for ſupplying the preſent neceſſities. - Shafteſbury dropped ahing 
to Clifford, which the latter immediately ſeized, and carried to the King, who 
granted him the promiſed reward, together with a peerage. | This expedient was 
the ſhutting up the Exchequer, and retaining all the payments, which ſhould be 
made into it. with ©: wailioun chan 563 2919! 1obsHadm nimm 
Ir had been uſual for the bankers to carry their money to the Exchequer, and 5 2 
to advance it upon the ſecurity of the funds, by which they were afterwards repayed, l 
when the money was levied on the public. - The bankers, by this traffic, gox eight, 
ſometimes ten, per cent. for ſums, which either had been conſigned to them with- 
out intereſt, or which they had borrowed at ſix pet cent: Profits, which they 
dearly paid for by this egregious breach of public faith. The meaſure was ſo ſud. 
denly taken, that none had warning of the danger. A general confuſion prevailed 
in the city, followed by the ruin of many. The bankers ſtopped payment; the 
merchants could anſwer no bills à diſtruſt took place every where, with a ſtagna- 
tion of commerce, by which the public was univerſally affected. And men, full 
of diſmal apprehenſions, aſked each other what muſt be the ſcope of thoſe myſte- 
rious councils, whence: the Parliament and all men of honour were excluded, and 
which commenced by the forfeiture: of public credit, and an open violation of the 
AxoTar meaſure of the Court contains ſomething laudable, when conſidered pectaration 
in itſelf ; but if we reflect on the motive'whence it proceeded, as well as the time of indulgence. 
ben it was embraced, it will appear à ſtrong inſtanee of tHE arbitrary-and danger- 
ous councils, purſaed at preſent by the King and his miniftry. Charles reſolved to 
make uſe of his ſupreme power in eccleſiaſtical matters; a power, he ſaid; Which 
vu not only inheregt in lim, but which had been recognized by ſeveral acts of Par- 
\ament. By virtue of: this authority, he iſſued a proclamation, ſuſpendling the ,.,, of 
penal Jaws, enacted againft all Nonconformiſts or Recuſants whatſoever 3 and grant - arch. 
ing to the proteſtant iſſenters the public exerciſs of their religion; to the Catholics 
the exerciſe of it in private houfes. A fruitleſs expetiment of this kind; op- 
poſed by the Parliament and retracted by the King, had already been made a few 


2. 


years 
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(Chip, rt. \years after the rofloration'' but Charles expected that theParHartient,whinever ir 
1572. ſhould meet, would ho be tamed to greater ſubmiſſiont, anct d no ſonger Gite 
l controul his meaſures. Meanwhile, the Diſſenters, the moſt” inveterate ench#i;s 
to the Court, Were moffified by cheſe indulgent maxims: And the Cathollics, iy. 
der their Thelter> enjoyed more liberty than the laws had hitherto allowed theq. 
Ar the ſame time, the act of navigation was ſuſpended by royal will and pleaſure: 
A meaſute, which, tho* a ſtretch of prerogative, ſeemed oſeſul to commerce, white 
all the ſcamen were employed on board the royal navy. A ne ſuſpenſi ion had 
been grafites; during the time of the firſt Dutch war, and was not much remarked; 
becauſe men had, at that time, entertained lefs jealouſy of the crown, A TY 
| tion was alſb iſſued, containing very rigorous clauſes in favour of prefling : Ano. 
| ther full of menaces agaioſt thoſe who prefumed to ſpeak undutifylly of his Majeſty ; 
1 meaſures, and even agaitſt thoſe who heard ſuch diſcourſes, Unleſs they informed 


e. earthen Wite, * except thoſe of China, upon pain of being grievouſſy fined 
and ſuffering the urmoſt puniſhment, which might be lawfully mflifted upon con- 
« temners of his Majeſty's royal authority. A new army had been levied ; and 
it was found, that diſcipline cobld not be enforced without the exerciſe of martial 
law, which was therefore eſtabliſhed'by'order of council, tho contrary to the. bet 


ſavouredd ſtrongly of arbitrary government, and were nowiſe ſuitable to that legal 
adminiſtration, which the Parliament, after ſuch violent convulſions and civil 
— wars, had hoped to have eſtabliſhed in the Kingdom. 


- Tr may be worth remarking, that the Jord- keeper refuſed to. \ affix the ſeals to the 
declaration for ſuſpending the penal laws; and was for that reaſon, tho! under other 
pretences, removed from his office. Shafteſbury" was made chancellor in his place; 
and thus another member of the Cabal received the reward of his councils. 


Attack of the Fortrov tranſa&ions kept pace with theſe domeſtic occurrences. An attempt, 

Smyrna fleet hefote the declaration of war, was made on the Dutch Smyrna fleet by. Sir Roben 
Holmes. Thar fleet conlifted of ſeventy ſail, valued. at a million and a half, and the 
hopes of ſeizir fo rich a prey had been a great motiye of engaging, Charles in he 
preſent a war, an he had conſidered that Capture as a principal teſſource for lupport- 
ing his military enterprises. Holmes, with nine frigates and three yatchts, had ore 
ders to go in ſearch of this fleet; and he paſſed Sprague, in the Channel, who w3 
returning home with a ſquadron from a cruize in the Mediterranean. Sprague in- 
| formed him of the near approach of the Hollanders ; and had not Holmes, from a 
deſire of engroſſing all the honour - and profit of the enterprize, kept the ſectet of b 


orders, the conjunction of theſe ſquadrons had rendered the ſucceſs 3 


in due time upon che Fender? Another againſt | importing or vendit ing any ſorts of 


tion of tight. All theſe acts of power, However little important in themſclyes, 
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When Holmes approached, the. Dutch, he put on an amicable appearance, and in. Chin, 
ted dle admiral, Van. Neſs, x hg, commanded, che convoh, 70 come da board of % or" 

kim : One of bis captains gave a like-paſidious;invitation 60. che rear-admiral, But ite. 
theſe oficers were 0a their guard, They had. regcived; an ĩatimation of. the boſtile 
intentions of the Engiſhs,, and, had already put all the, ſhips of war and merehant- 
men in an excellent poſture of defence. Three times were they valiantiy aſſailed by 
che Eagliſh; and as often did they yaliantly defend, themſelves. la the third attack, 
one of the Durch ſhips of war was, taken; and three or. font of their moſt inconſider- 
able mercha, tmen ſell into che enemies hands, The reſt, fighting with great Kill. and 
courage, continued, their courſe z, and, favoured: by a-miſt, got ae | into, their own 
barbours. This attempt is denominated perfidious and pyr atical by the Dutch 
writers, and even by many of the Engliſh, It merits at leaſt the appel lation of ir- 
regular 3 and as it had been attended with bad ſucceſs, it brought double ſhame, up- 
on the contrivers. - The Engliſh miniſtry endeaypured .tq cover the action, by pre- 
tending that it was a,cafual rencounter, ariſing from the obſtinagy-of.the Dutch, 
vho refuſed che honours of the flag: But the contrary was ſo well TOs, that 
even Holmes himſelf had not the aſſurance to perſiſt io this aſſeyeration. | 
Tui this incident the States, notwithſtanding all the menaces and W 
of the Engliſh, never believed them ta be thoroughly i in earneſt g and had: always 
expected that the affair would terminate, ei in ſome demands of money, or in 
ſome propoſals for the advancement of the Prince of Orange. The French them - 
lelres had made little account of aſſiſtance from England; and could ſcarce be- 
lere, that their ambitious projects would, contrary to every maxim of honour 
and policy, be forwarded by that Power, which was moſt intereſted, and molt able | 
to oppoſe them. But Charles was too far adyanced to retreat. He immedi- eg 
ately rTued a declaration of war againſt the Dutch z and furely reaſons, more. falſe War declared 
ud frivolous, never were employed to Juſtify a, flagrant violation of treaty. with Holland. 
Some complaints were made of injuries done to the Eaſt India Company, which yet 
that company diſavowed: The detention of ſome Engliſh in Surinam is mentioned; 
tho' it appears that theſe perſons: had voluntarily remained there : The refuſal of A 
Dutch fleet on their owncoaſts to ſtrike to an Engliſh yatcht, is much aggravated: 
And to piece up all theſe pretenſions, ſome abuſive pictures are mentioned, and 
repreſented as a ground of quarrel. The Dutch were long at a loſs what to 
make of this article; till at laſt it was diſcovered, that a portrait of Cornelius de 
Vit, brother to the penfionary, painted by order of ſome magiſtrates of Dort, and , 
hung up in a chamber of the town - houſe, had given occaſion to the complaint. In 
the perſpettive of this portrait, the painter had drawn ſome ſhips on fire in a harbour. 
This was conſtrued to be Chatham, where de Wit had — diſtinguiſhed himſelf, 


and 
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Chapt HI, and had acquired great honour ;, but little did he imagine, that, wikis lülan 


Vengeance upon his country. The concluſion of this manifeſts, where the King 
-ftill profeſſed his e ch che neee of 4 vr with al the ref 


behaviour of the Hollanders had been ſuch, that it did not conſiſt with his glory x 


_ propoſed to iavade the United. Provinces... -i The ſtanding force of that Kingdom 
amounted to one hundred and eighty thouſand men; and with more than the half 


The fatigues of wat gave n interruption to gaiety : Its dangers furniſhed mane 


| ſaw; deſtructive to the (intereſts of che former kingdom; and there fare, or 
looking ot ignorant of the humours and ſecret views of Charles, he concluded 


itſelf had io long been forgiven, the picture of it ſhould" draw ſuch ſeyeg 


of it. 


Tu French King's declaration * war ee e if undiſguif 
violence and injuſtice could merit that appellation. He pretended only, that the 


longer to bear it. That Monarch's preparations were in great forwardneſs , and 
his ambition was flattered with the moſt promiſing views of ſucceſs. Seesen 
detached from the triple league: The biſhop of Munſter was engaged by the pay- 
ment of ſublidies to take part with France: The elector of Cologne had entered 
into the ſame alliance; and having conſigned Bonne and other towns into the hat, 
of Lewis, magazines were there erected and it was from that quarter, that France 


of this great army was the King now approaching to the Dutch frontiers, The ci. 
der, economy, induſtry of Colbert. ſubſervient equally to the ambition of the Prince 
and happineſs of the people, furniſhed uncxhauſted treaſures: Theſe, employed by 
the unrelenting vigilunce of Louvois, ſupplied every milizary preparation, and ir 
cilitated all the enterptizes of the army : Conde, Tutenne, ſeconded by Luxen- 
bourg, Crequi, and the moſt renowned generals of the age; conducted this army, 
and by their condu& and reputation inſpired courage into every ane. The N. 
narch bimſelf, ſurrounded with a gallant nobility, animated his troops, by the pro 
ſpect of reward, or, what was more valued, by che hopes of his approbativn. 


for glory: And in no enterprize did the En. and n ert 

ever break out with more diſtinguiſhed luſtre. 
-Tao' de Wir's intelligence in foreign courts was n to ; the Are 
his domeſtic adminiſtration, he had, long before, received many ſurmizes of thi 
Gaby WILT Oe was for defence, ſo early or with ſach induſtry, 
as the danger required. An union. of England with France was evidently, he 


impoſlible, that ſuch pernicious projects could ever really be carried inorxecr 
tion. Secure in this fallacious reaſoning, he allowed the Republic to remein t00 
long in that e e into which "RR . e had unie 
0 row EE L $0 
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Very unwarlike, and onfided entirely for their defence in that me 
aich they maintained. After the ereaty of Weſtphalia, the Sta 
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their peace with Spain, and cheir alliente'with France, had broke a great part vf 
this army, and did not ſupport wich ſufficient vigilance the diſcipline, of the troops, 


abich cemained, Wheo the ariſtoeratic party prevailed, it was thought Prudent 
val many of he old experienced'officers, who were devoted to the houſe of 


Otange: and) their place wasdy pplied by raw youths, the ſons or kinſmen of Bur · 
gamallers, by whole interelt the party was ſupported. Thele new officers, relying 
aa the credit of their friends and family, neglected their military duty: and ſome 
of them, it is ſaid, were even allowed to ſerve by deputies, to whom they aſſigned 
a {mall part of their pay. During their war with England, all the forces of that 
nation had been diſbanded: Lewis's invalion of Flanders, followed by the triple 


oops, which had ever bad a chief ſhare in the honbur and fortune of all che wars 
n the Low Countries, had not been ſupplied by any new levies.  .. 


Dꝛ Wir, ſenſible of this dangerous ſituation, and alarmed by the reports, which 
ame from all quarters, beſtirred himſelf to ſupply thoſe defects, to which it was 
not eaſy of a ſudden to provide a ſuitable remedy. + But every propofal, which he 
erremely formidable. The long and; uncontrouled adminiſtration of this ſtateſ- 
man had begbt envy: The preſent incidents rouzed'up his enemies and opponents, 
who aſcribed to his miſconduct alone the bad ſruation of the Commonwealth : 
And above all, the popular affection to the young Prince; which had ſo long been 
bad in violent conſtraint, and had thence acquired new acceſſion of force, began 


of 


- 


Willam the third, Prince of Orange, was now in the twenty-ſecond year of his age, 
ad gave ftrong indications of all thoſe great qualities, by which his life was 
verwards ſo much diſtinguiſhed, De Wit himſelf, by giving him an excellent 
education, and inſtructing him in all the principles of government and ſound policy, 
tad generouſly contributed to make his rival formidable. Dreading the precarious 
ituation of his own party, he was always reſolved, he ſaid, by conveying whim the 
lnowlege of affairs, v0 render the Prince capable of ſerving his country, if ever 
uy future emergence ſhould throw the adminiſtration into his hands. The con» 


poverful alliances with England and Brandenburgh, he had expreſſed his refo- 
ktion of depending entirely bn the States for his advancement; and the whole 
tenor of his behaviour ſuited extremely the genius of that people. Silent and 
| thoughtful 3; 


FL 
—— 
— 


league, occaſioned. the diſmiſſion of the French fegiments: "And the place of cheſe = 


v diſplay itſelf, and to threaten the Commonwealth with ſore great convulfion. 


3 the young Prince had hitherto been extremely laudable. Notwithſtanding. 


cc, the people were become Chap. If. 
rcenary army, . 
res, truſting to the 
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States. 
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Chap. III. thoughtful ; given to hear and to enquire; of a ſound and ſteady underſtanding, 

1072. much firmneſs in What he once reſolved or once denied; great application to buſi· 
neſs, little to pleaſure: By theſe virtues, he engaged the attention of all men, And 
tte people, ſenſible, that they owed their liberty, and very exiſtence, to his family 
and remembring, that his great uncle, Maurice, had been able, even in more early 
youth, to protect them. againſt the exorbitant power of Spain, were deſirous of 


raiſing this Prince to all the authority of his anceſtors, and hoped, from his valour 
and conduct alone, to receive protection againſt thoſe | imminent dangers, with 
which they were.at.preſent threatened, | 


= 


- Ware theſe two powerfubfaRtions ſtruggled for ſuperiority, every ſcheme force 
fence was oppoſed,” every project retarded. What was determined with difficulty, 
was executed without vigour.-- Levies indeed-were made, and the army compleate! 
to ſeventy«thouſand men“: The Prince was appointed both general and admin 
of the Commonwealth, and the whole military power was put into his hands. But 
new troops could not of a ſudden acquire diſeipline and experience: And the pu- 
tizans of the Prince were ſtill unſatisfied, as long as the perpetual e423, ſo it wa 
called, remained in force; by which he was excluded from the 'Stadtholderſhip, 
and from all ſhare in the civil adminiſtration. „ e dee 146; 


4 


Ir had always been the maxim. of de Wit's party to:cultivate naval affairs with 
extreme care, and to give the fleet a viſible preference above the army, which they 
repreſented as the object of an unreaſonable partiality in the Princes of Orange. The 
two violent wars, which had of late been waged with England, had exerciſed the 
valour, and improved the ſkill of the. failors. And above all, de Ruyter, the greatef 
ſea commander of the age, was cloſely connected with the Louveſtein purty:; and 
every one was diſpoſed, with confidence and alaerity, to obey him. The equip 
ment of the fleet was therefore haſtened by de Wit; in hopes, that, by ſtriking 
at firſt · a ſucceſsful blow, he might inſpire courage into the diſmayed States, and 
ſupport his own declining-autharity, He ſeems to0,-to have been, in a pecuſir 

manner, enraged againſt the Engliſh; and he reſolved to take revenge on then 
for their conduct, of which, he thought, his country had ſuch reaſon to complain. 
By the offer of a cloſe alliance and confederacy for mutual defence, they had fecuced 
the Republic to quit the alliance of France; but no ſoonor bad ſhe embraced 
theſe meaſures, than they formed leagues for her deſtruction, with that ve") 
power, which they had treacherouſly engaged her to offend, In the midit of fv. 
peace, nay, during an intimate union, they had attacked her commer: e, the of 
means of her. ſubſiſtence, and moved by ſhameſul rapacity, had invaded tit 
property, which, relying on their faith, they had hoped to find unprotected 1. 
* Temple, Vol. i. p. 75. Dit men Jefencell 
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Jefenceleſs. Contrary to their own viſible, intereſt, as well as to their honour, Chap. UL © 
they Till retained a malignant reſentment for her ſucceſsful concluſion of the laſt 207.2. | 
war; à war, which had, at firſt, ſprung from their oun wanton inſolence and 1 
ambition. To repreſs ſo dangerous an enemy, would, de Wit imagined, give a 
peculiar pleaſure, and contribute to the future ſecurity of OY whoſe 8 5 
proſperity was ſo much the object of general envy. | 
AcTuareD by like motives and views, de Ruyter put to ſea with a formidable 
fleet, conſiſting of ninety-one ſhips of war and forty-four fire-ſhips. Cornelius de 
Wit was on board, as deputy from the States. They failed in queſt of the Eng- 
liſh, who were under the command of the duke of York, and who had already 
joined the French under Mareſchal Q*Etrees. The combined fleets lay at Sole- 
bay in a very negligent poſture; and Sandwich, being an experienced officer, had — _ Sole- 
given the Duke warning of the danger; but received; tis ſaid,” ſuch an anſwer as ? 
intimated, that there was more of cautian than of courage in his apprehenſions 
Upon the appearance of the enemy, every one ran to his poſt with — 
and many ſhips were obliged to cut their cables, in order to be in readineſs. Sand- 
wich commanded the van; and tho* determined to conquer or to periſh, he fo 
tempered his courage with prudenee, that the whole fleet was viſibly indebted to 
him for its ſafety. He haſtened out of the bay, where it had been eaſy for de 
Ruyter with his fire ſnips to have deſtroyed the combined fleets, which were 
crowded together; and by this wiſe meaſure he gave time to the duke of York, 
who commanded the main body, and to Mareſchal d' Etrees, admiral of the rear, 
to diſengage themſelves. He himſelf meanwhile was engaged in cloſe fight with 
the Hollanders; and by preſenting himſelf to every danger, had drawn upon him 
all the braveſt of rhe enemy. He killed Van Ghent, the Dutch admiral, and 
bent off his ſnip: He ſunk another ſnip which vontured to lay him aboard ; He 
funk three fire-ſhips, which endeavoured to grapple with him: And tho his veſ- 
el was torne in pieces with ſhot, and of a thouſand men ſhe contained, near ſix 
hundred were laid dead upon the deck, he continued ſtill to thunder with all his 
urtillery in the midſt of the enemy. Zut another fire · ſnip, more fortunate than 
the preceding, having laid hold of his veſſel, her deſtruction was now inevitable. i 
Wirned by Sir Edward Haddoc, his captain, he refuſed to make his eſcape; and Sandwick kil- 
bravely embraced death as a ſhelter from that ignominy, which a e 
o the duke, he thought, had thrown upon him. 
Dvxixo this fierce engagement with Sandwich, . eee inac- ö 
tire. He attacked the duke of York, and fought him with ſuch fury for above 6 
two hours, that of two and ithitty actions, in which he had been engaged, he de- 
clared this combat to d the moſt obſtinately ee We pe 's ſhip was ſo ſhar.. 
Ya, VE! ants BF au tered, 
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LT tered,” that he was bbliged to leave her, and remove his flag to another. His 
"72: ſquadron was overpowered with numbers; till Sir Joſeph Jordan, who had vc. 
ceeded to Sandwichs command, came to his aſſiſtance; and the fight, being more 
equally ballanced, was continued till night, when the Dutch retired, and were 
not followed by the Engliſh. The loſs ſuſtained by the fleets of the two maritime 
powers, was nearly equal; if it did not rather fall more heavy on the Engliſh, 
The French ſuffered very little, becauſe! they had ſcarce been engaged in the 
action; and as this backwardnels is not their national character, it was concluded, 
that they had received orders to ſpare their ſhips, while the Dutch and Engliſh 
ſhould weaken themſelves by their mutual animoſity. Almoſt all the other actions 
during the preſent war tended to confirm this ſuſpicion. * 
Ir brought great honour to the Dutch to have fought with ſome advantage the 
combined fleets of two ſuch powerful nations; but nothing leſs than a compleat 
victory could ſerve the purpoſe of de Wit, or ſave his country from thoſe calami- 
ties, which from every quarter threatened to overwhelm her. He had expected, 
that the French would make their attack on the ſide of Maeſtricht, which was well 
fortified and provided of a good garriſon; but Lewis, taking advantage of his al- 
liance with Cologne, reſolved to invade the enemy from that quarter, which he 
knew to be more feeble and defenceleſs. The armies of that Elector and thoſe of 
| Munfter appeared on the other ſide of the Rhine, and divided the force and atten- 
tion of the States. The Dutch troops; too weak to defend ſo extenſive a frontier, 
were ſcattered into ſo many towns, that no conſiderable body remained in the field; 
and a ſtrong gariſon was hardly to be found in any fortreſs. Lewis paſſed the 
14th of May. Meuſe at Viſet z and laying fiege to Orſoi, a town of the EleQor of Branden- 
1 burgh, but garriſoned by the Puteh, he carried it in three days. He divided 
ne French. his army, and inveſted at once Burik, Weſel, Emerik, and Rhimberg, four 
places regularly fortified; and not unprovided of troops: In a few days, all theſe 
places were furrendered, A general aſtoniftrment had ſeized the Hollanders, from 
the combination of ſuch powerful Princes againſt the Republic; and no-wherc 
was reſiſtance made, ſuitable to the antient glory or preſent greatneſs of the State. 
Governors without experience commanded troops without diſcipline ; and deſpair 
had univerſally, extinguiſhed that ſenſe of honour, by which alone men, in ſuch 
dangerous extremities, can be animated to a valorous defence. 
2d of June. LEwIs advanced to the banks of the Rhine, which he prepared to paſs. To 
all the other calamities of the Dutch was added the extreme drought of the ſeaſon, 
by which the greateſt rivers were much diminiſhed; and in ſome places rendered 
fordable. The French cavalry, animated by the preſence of their Prince, full of 
impetuous courage, but ranged in exact order, flung themſelves into _— 
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e A few regiments of Dutch appeared on the other Cha 
ide, who. were unable to make reſiſtance, And thus was executed without dan- 
ger, but not without glory, the paſſage o the Rhine; ſo much celebrated, at 
that time, by the flattery of French ee wt en to poltaty by che 
more durable flattery of. their poeeess . 

Ec ſucceſs added courage to the eee a Aruck the vanquiſhed nen 
diſmay. The Prince of Orange, tho? prudent beyond his age, was but newly ad- 
vanced to the command, unacquainted with the army, unknown to them; and all 
men, by reaſon. of the violent factions which prevailed, were uncertain of the au- 
thority on which they, muſt depend. It was expected, that the fort of Skink, fo 
famous for the ſieges, which it had formerly {uſtained, would make ſome reſiſt- 
ance z but it yielded to Turenne in a few days. The ſame general made himſelf 
maſter of Arnheim, Knotzembourg, and Nimeguen, as ſoon as he appeared be- 
fore them, Doeſbourg at the ſame. time opened its gates 19 Lewis; Soon aſter, 
Harderwic, Amersfort, Campen, Rhenen, Viane, Elberg, Zwol, Cuilemberg, 
Wageninguen, Lochem, Woerden fell into the enemies hands. Groll and De- 
venter ſurrendered to the Mareſchal Luxembourg, who commanded the troops of 
Munſter. And every hour brought to the States news: of the rapid progreſs of the 
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Taz 8 "ich is ſmall. and A tina into the 
province of Holland; where he expected, from the natural ſtrength of the coun- 
try, ſince all human, art and courage failed, to be able to make ſome reſiſtance. 
The town and province of Utrecht ſent, deputations, and ſurrendered themſelves 
to Lewis. Naerden, a place within three leagues af Amſterdam, was ſeized by 
the marqueſs of Rochefort; and had he puſhed un to Muyden, he had eaſily got 
poſſeſſion of it. Fourteen ſtragglers of his army having appeared before the gates 
of that town, the magiſtrates ſent them the keys; but a ſeryant maid, who was 
alone in the caſtle, having raiſedithe drawbridge, kept them from taking poſſeſ- 
fon of that fortreſs, The magiſtrates. afterwards, finding the party ſo weak, 
made them drunk, and took the keys from them. Muyden is ſo near e 
dam, that its cannon. may infelt the ſkips, which. enter that City. | 

Lswis with a ſplendid court made a. ſolema entry i into Utrecht, full of XR zcth of 7 
becauſe every where attended. with ſucceſs; tho? more owing to the cowardice and 
miſconduct of his enemies, than to his on valour or prudence. Three provinces 
vere already in his bands, Guelderland, Oyeryſſel, and. Utgecht ; ; Groninghen 
vis threatened z Friezeland lay expoſed : The only difficulty lay in Holland and 
Zealand; and the Monarch deliberated conc: rning the proper meaſures for reducing 
dem. Conde and. Turende exhorted. him to diſmantle all che towns, which he 
F f 2 had 
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had taken, except'a few; and fortifying bis main army by the garriſons, put him. 
ſelf in a condition of puſhing his conqueſts. Louvois, hoping that the other pro. 
vinces, weak and diſmayed, would prove an cafy- prey, adviſed him to keep po. 
ſeſſion of places, which might afterwards' ſerve to retain the people in ſubjection, 
His council was 3 ; "hy: a menen e ſoon after to dere ee the moſt-im- 
politic. n IC 

Mr axvvnILE the n Mn? Ap the EE Aid of dsds 
noble indignation againſt the haughty conqueror, diſcharged their rage upon their 
own unhappy miniſter, on whoſe prudence and integrity every one formerly be- 


ſtowed the merited applauſe. The bad condition bf” the armies was laid to his 


charge: The ill choice of governors was aſcribed to his partiality: As inſtances 
of cowardice multiplied, treachery was fuſpected; and his former connections 
with France being remembered, the populace believed,” that he and his partizans 
had now combined to betray them to their moſt mortal enemy. The Prince of 
Orange, notwithſtanding bis youth and inexperience, was looked on as the only 
faviour of the State; and men were violently drove by their fears into his pary, 
70 which they had always been led by favour and inclination, ©! 


Taz town of Amſterdam alone ſeemed to retain ſome courage ; and by Sik 


a regular plan of defence, endeavoured to infuſe ſpirit into the other cities. The 


magiſtrates obliged the burgeſſes to keep a ſtrict watch: The populace, whom want 
of employment might engage to mutiny, were maintained by regular pay, and 
armed for the defence of the public. Some ſhips, which lay uſeleſs in the har- 


bour, were refitted, and ſtationed to guard the city: And the fluices being open- 
ed, the neighbouring country, without regard to the great damage- ſuſtained, 


was laid under water. All the province followed this example, and ſerupled ne: 
in this extremity to reſtore to the ſea thoſe fertile in nn with ben 
and expence had been won from it. 

Tus States of Holland met to conſider, whether any means were 1 ts fave 
the remains of their lately flouriſhing, - and now diſtreſſed Commonwealth. Tho' 
they were ſurrounded with waters, which barred all acceſs to the enemy, their de- 
liberations were not conducted with that tranquillity, which could alone ſuggeſt 
meaſures, proper to extricate them from their preſent difficulties. © The nobles gave 
their vote, that, provided their religion, liberty, and ſovereighty could be faved, 
every thing elſe- ſhould without ſcruple be ſacrificed to the conqueror. Eleven 
towns concurred in the ſame ſentiments. Amſterdam fingly declared againſt al 
treaty with inſolent and triumphant enemies: But notwithſtanding that oppoſition, 
ambaſſac ts were diſpatched to implore the pity of the two combined Monarchs. 
It was reſolved to facrifice to Lewis Maeſtricht and all the frontier towns, _— 
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ky without the bounds of the hi PrOVigens and to pay him a large ſum for Chap, I, 


the charges of the war. | 
Lrw1s deliberated with his is Lourain 1 Pomponne,, concerning the 
meaſures, which he ſhould embrace in the preſent emergence; and fortunately. for 
Europe, he ſtill preferred the violent councils of the former. He offered to eva- 
cuate his conqueſts on condition, that all duties lately impoſed on the commodities 
of France ſhould be taken off; that the public exerciſe of the Romiſh religion 


ſhould be permitted the churches ſhared with the Catholics, and their Prieſts | 


maintained by appointments from the States; that all the frontier towns of the Re- 
public ſhould be reſigned to him, together with Nimeguen, Skink, Knotzemboiirg, 
and that part of Guelderland which lay on the other fi de of the Rhine ; as likewiſe 
the ile of Bommel, that of Voorn, the fortreſs of St. Andrew, thir of Louve- 
ſtrin and Crevecœut; that they ſhould pay him the ſum of twenty millions of livres 
ſor the charges of the war; that they ſbould every year ſend him a Polemn *mbaliy, 
and preſent bim with a.golden medal, as an acknowlegement, that they owed 
him the preſervation of that liberty, which by the aſſiſtance of his predecelfors the 
had been able to acquire; and that they ſhould. give entire ſatisfaCtion' to the Kin 

of England : And he allowed them but ten days for the ebene of theſe * 
orbitant demands. EN 2M ane N lo if AT 

Taz ambaſſadors, who came to o London, met With aan worſe receptior 
miniſter was allowed to treat with them; and they were retained in a kind of 
confinement. But notwithſtanding this rigorous conduct of the Court, the pre- 
lence of the Dutch ambaſſadors excited the ſentiments of tender compaſſion, and 


even indignation among the people in general, but eſpecially among thoſe Wh 


could foreſee the aim and reſult of thoſe dangerous councils, The two moſt power- 


ful Monarchs, they ſaid, in Europe, the one by land, the other by ſea, have, 


contrary to the faith of ſolemn treaties, combined to exterminate an illuſtrious 
Republic: What a diſmal proſpect does their ſucceſs afford to the neighbours of 
the one, and to the ſubjects of the other? Charles had formed the triple Teague, 
in order to reſtrain the exorbitant power of France: A fute proof; chat he does 
not now err from ignorance. He had courted and obtained the applauſes of his 
people by that wiſe meaſure : As he now adopts contrary: councils, he muſt ſurely 
expect by their means to render himſelf independant of his people, whole ſenti- 
ments are become ſo indifferent to him. During the 'moſt entire ſubmiſſion” of 
the nation, and. moſt dutiful behaviour of the Parliament, dang- rous projects, 
vithout provocation, are formed to reduce them to ſubjection, and all the foreign 
utereſts of the people are ſacrificed, in order the more ſurely to bereave them of 
their domeſtic. liberties. Leſt any inſtance of freedom ſhould remain n their 
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view, the United Provinces, the real barrier of England, muſt be abandoned to 
the moſt dangerous enemy of England; and by an univerſal combination of 
againſt laws and liberty, all mankind, who have . retained, in any degree, thei 
precious, tho hitherto precarious, birthrights, are for ever 20 ſubmit to ſlayer 
VVV 0 2 . 
Tno' the fear of giving offence to his confederate had engaged Charles to treat 


the Dutch ambaſſadors with ſuch rigour, he was not altogether without uneaſinek, 


on account of the rapid and unexpected progreſs of the French arms. Were Hol. 


land entirely conquered, its whole commerce and naval force, he ſaw, muſt be. 


come an acceſſion to France; the Spaniſh Low Countries muſt ſoon follow; and 
Lewis, now independant of his ally, would no longer think it his intereſt to ſup- 


port him againſt his diſcontented ſubjects. Charles, tho” he never ſtretched his at. 


tention to very, diſtant conſequences, could not but foreſee theſe obvious events, 
and tho? incapable of envy or jealouſy, he was touched with anxiety when he found 
every ging Tie to the French arms, while ſuch vigorous reſiſtdnce was made to 
his own, He ſoon diſmiſſed the Dutch ambaſſadors, left they ſhould cabal among 
his ſubjects, who bore them great favour ; But he ſent over Buckingham and Ar- 


lington, and ſoon after lord Halifax, to negotiate avew with the French King, in 


= 1 
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* 


the preſent proſperous ſituation of that Monarch's affair. 

Tus miniſters paſſed thro“ Holland; and as they were Tuppoſed to bring 
peace to the diſtreſt Republic, they were received every where with the loudeſt ac- 
clamations. God bleſs the King of England! God bleſs the Prince of Orange! 
% Confuſion. to the States!” This was every where the cry of the populace. The 
ambaſſadors had ſeveral conferences with the States and the Prince of Orange; but 
made no reaſonable advances towards an accommodation. They went to Utrecht, 


where they renewed the league with Lewis, and agreed, that neither of the Kings 


ſhould ever make peace with Holland but by common conſent. They next gave in 
their pretenſions, of which the following are the principal articles; that the Dutch 
ſhould. give up the honour of the flag without the leaft reſerve or limitation, not 
ſhould whole fleets, even on the coaſt of Holland, refuſe to ſtrike and lower their 
topſails to thę ſmalleſt, ſhip, carrying the Britiſh flag; that all perſons, guilty of 
treaſon againſt the King or writing ſeditious libels, ſhould on complaint be bi 


iſhed for ever the dominions of the Statesz that the Dutch ſhould pay the King 3 


million ſterling towards the charges of the war, together with ten thouſand pounds 
year for permiſſion to fiſh on the Britiſm ſeas; that they ſhould ſhare the Idi 
trade with che Eogliſh : that the Prince of Orange and his deſcendants ſhould ene 
the ſovereignty: of the United Provinces; at leaſt that they ſhould be inveſted with 


the dignities of Stadtholder, Admiral, and General, in as ample a manner 155 
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hoald be put into the King's hands, as a ſecurity for the performance of articles. 
[tis moſt conſiſtent with candour and reaſon to ſuppoſe, that Charles had not, in 
ks alliance with France, propoſed the utter deſtruction of the United Provinces; 
ace ſuch a ſcheme is ſearce compatible with the project of employing the French 
power for extending his authority at home: But as the unexpected progreſs of 
Levi's arms had reduced the Hollanders to the laſt extremity, the King was de- 
frous of acquiring a conſiderable ſhare of that fich booty, which fortune had 
thrown. into their hnandggmmn. OO e IE egg 
Ta terms propoſed by Lewis bereaved the Republic of all ſecurity againſt any 
and invaſion from France: "Thoſe demanded by Charles expoſed them equally, to 
in invaſion by ſea from England: And when both were joined, they appeared 
abſolutely intolerable, and reduced the Hoflanders, who ſaw no means of defence, 
to the utmoſt deſpair. What extremely augmented their diſtreſs, were the violent 
faftions, with which they continued to be every where agitated. De Wit, too 
pertinacious in defence of his own ſyſtem of liberty, while the very being of the 
Commonwealth was threatened, ſtill perſevered in oppoſing the repeal of the per- 
petual edit, now become the object of horror to the Dutch populace. Their rage 


much demanded. This proved a ſignal of a general revolt throughout all the 
provinces. At Amſterdam, the Hague, Middlebourg, Rotterdam, the people 


And agreeable to the proceedings of the populace in all ages, provided they might 
wreak their vengeance on their ſuperiors, they expreſſed a great indifference for 
the protection of their civil liberties. | | PISS O18 

Ta ſuperior talents and virtues of de Wit made him, on this occaſion, the 


pdices, Four aſſaſſins, actuated by no other motive than miſtakes zeal, had aſ- 
laulted him in the ſtreets and after giving him many wounds, had left him for 
Grad, One of them was puniſhed : The others were never queſtioned for their 
mane, His brother Cornelius, who had behaved with great prudence and cour- 
$0n board the fleet, was obliged by ſickneſs to come aſhore, and he was now 
akined to his houſe at Dort. Some aſſaſſins broke in upon him ; and it was 
ith the utmoſt difficulty that his family and ſervants could repell their violence. 

| At 
J 


chief object of general envy, and expoſed him to the utmoſt rage of popular pre- 


erer been enjoyed by any of his anceſtors; nd that the iſle of Walcheren, the Chap. ni. 
city and caſtle of Sluis, together with the iſles of Cadſant, Goree, and Vorne, 1672- 


«aft broke all bounds, and bore every thing before it. They roſe in an inſurrec- zoth of June, 
tion at Dort, and by force conſtrained their burgo-maſters to ſign the repeal, ſo 


flew to arms, and trampling under foot the authority of their magiſtrates, oblig- — * 
cd them to ſubmit to the Prince of Orange. They expelled from their office ſuch holder, 


8 diſpleaſed them: They required the Prince to appoint others in their place: 
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treſt Commonwealth, was ſurrounded by the enraged populace, and his wife ad 


| was cited before a court of judicature, The judges, either blinded by the ſame pre- 


At Amſterdam, the houſe of the brave de Ruyter, the ſole reſſource of the dif- 


children were for ſome time expoſed to the moſt imminent danger. 
On Tichelaer, a barber, a man noted for infamy, accuſed Cornelius de Wi 
of endeavouring by bribes to engage him in the deſign of poiſoning the Prince of 
'Orange. The accuſation, tho? attended with the moſt improbable and even abſurd 
circumſtances, was greedily received by the credulous multitude z and Cornelius 


judices, or not daring to oppoſe the popular torrent, condemned him to ſuffer the 
queſtion. This man, who had bravely ſerved his country in war, and who had been 
inveſted with the higheſt dignities, was delivered into the hands of the executioner, 
and torne in pieces by the moſt inhuman torments. Amidſt the ſevere agoni 
which he endured, he ſtill made proteſtations of his innocence ; and frequently r. 
peated an ode of Horace, which contained ſentiments, ſuited to his deplorable cor- 
_— Juſtum & tenacem propofiti virum, &c.* 

Taz judges, however, condemned him to loſe his offices, and to be baniſhed 
the Commonwealth. The penſionary, who had not been terrified from perforn- 
ing the part of a kind brother and faithful friend during this proſecution, reſolve! 
not to deſert him on account of the unmerited infamy, which was endeavoured to be 


Which may be thus tranſlated. | 
The man, whoſe mind on virtue bent, 5 
Purſues ſome greatly good intent, fo 
With undiverted aim, | 
Serene beholds the angry crowd z  - 
Nor can their.clamours, fierce and loud, 
His ſtubborn honour tame. 5 
Not the proud tyrant's herceſt threat, 
Nor ſtorms, that from their dark retreat 
The lawleſs ſurges wake, K 
Nor Jove's dread bolt that ſhakes the pole, 
The firmer purpoſe of his ſoul | 
With all its power can ſhake. 
Shou'd Nature's frame in ruins fall, 
And chaos ofer the ſinking ball 
Reſume primeval ſway, 2 
His courage chance and fate defies, 
Nor feels the wreck of earth and ſkies | 
Obſtruct its deſtin d way. | | 
This tranſlation was executed, at the author's deſire, by his friend, Mr, Blacklock, whoſe 4 
collection of poems was lately publiſhed by Mr. Dodſley. The poems are worthy of attention an 
count of their own merit, but may be regarded as very extraordinary, when we conſider what 1007 
of imagination is there diſplayed by an author born blind, thro 
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thrown upon him. He came to his brother's priſon, determined to accompany Chap. III. 
him to the place of his exile. The ſignal was given to the populace. © They roſe . . 
- arms: They broke open the doors of the priſon; they pulled out the two the De Wits. 
brothers; and a thouſand hands vied with each other, who ſhould firſt be embrued 
in their blood. Even their death did not ſatiate the brutal rage of the multitude. 
They exerciſed on the dead bodies of thoſe virtuous citizens, indignities too ſhock - 
ing to be recited z and till tired with their own fury, it was not permitted the friends 


of the deceaſed to approach, or to beſtow on them the honours of a funeral, filent 
and unattended. | 


Taz maſſacre of the de Wits put an end for the time to the remains of their 
party; and all men, from fear, inclination, or prudence, concurred in expreſſing 
the moſt implicite obedience to the Prince of Orange. The Republic, tho? halt 
ſubdued by foreign force, and as yet diſmayed by its misfortunes, was firmly 
united under one leader, and began to collect the remains of its antient vigour, ; 
William, worthy of that heroic family from which he ſprung, adopted ſenti- Good conduct 
ments becoming the head of a brave and a free people. He bent all his efforts of the Prince, 
againſt the public enemy: He ſought not againſt his country any advantages, 
which might be dangerous to civil liberty, Thoſe intolerable conditions, de- 
manded by their inſolent enemies, he exhorted the States to reject with ſcorn; and 
by his advice they put an end to negotiations, which ſerved only to break the 
courage of their fellow citizens, and delay the aſſiſtance of their allies. He ſhowed 
them, that the numbers and riches of the people, aided by the advantages of na- 
ture, would ſtill be ſufficient, if they abandoned not themſelves to deſpair, to reſiſt» 
at leaſt retard, the progreſs of their enemies, and preſerve the remaining provinces, 
till the other nations of Europe, ſenſible of the common danger, could come to 
their relief. He repreſented, that as envy of their opulence and liberty had pro- 
duced this mighty combination againſt them, they would in vain expect by con- 
ceſſions to ſatisfy foes, whoſe pretenſions were as little bounded by moderation as 
by juſtice. He exhorted them to remember the generous valour of their anceſtors, 
who, yet in the infancy of their State, preferred liberty to every human conſide- 
ration, and rouzing their ſpirits to an obſtinate defence, repelled all the power, 
niches, and military diſcipline of Spain. And he profeſſed himſelf willing to tread 
n the ſteps of his illuſtrious predeceſſors, and hoped, that as they had honoured - 
tim with the ſame affection which their | anceſtors payed the former Princes of 
Orange, they would ſecond his efforts with the ſame conſtancy and manly for- 
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Taz ſpirit of the young Prince infuſed itſelf into all his hearers. Thoſe who 


9 8 thoughts of yielding their necks to ſubjection were now bravely 
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determined to reſiſt the haughty victor, and to defend thoſe laſt remains of thei 
native ſoil, of which neither the irruptions of Lewis nor the inundation of wars 
had as yet bereaved them. Should even the ground fail them on which they wight 
combar, they were ſtill reſolved not to yield the generous ſtrife; but flying to their 
ſettlements in the Indies, erect a new empire in thoſe remote regions, and preſerye 
alive, even in the climates of ſlavery, that liberty, of which Europe was become 
unworthy. Already they concerted meaſures for executing this extraordinary re. 
ſolution; and found, that the veſſels, contained intheir harbours, could tranſport 
above two hundred thouſand inhabitants to the Eaſt Indies. ee 


Tur combined Princes, finding at laſt ſome appearance of oppoſition, bent all 
their efforts to ſeduce the Prince of Orange, on whoſe valour and conduct the 
fate of the Commonwealth entirely depended. The ſovereignty: of the province 
of Holland was offered him; and the protection of England and France, to inſure 
him, as well againſt the invaſion of foreign enemies, as the inſurrection of his ſub- 
jets. All propoſals were generouſly rejected; and the Prince declared his reſo- 
lution to retire into Germany, and to paſs his life in hunting on his lands there, 


rather than abandon the liberty of his country, or betray the truſt repoſed in him. 


When Buckingham urged the inevitable deſtruction, which hung over the United 
Provinces, and aſked him, whether he did not ſee, that the Commonwealth was 
ruined ; There is one certain means, replied the Prince, by which I can be ſecure te- 
ver to fee my country's ruin : I uill die in the laſt ditch. wits 

Tux people in Holland had been much incited to eſpouſe the Prince's party, by 
the hopes, that the King of England, pleaſed with his nephew's advancement, 
would abandon thoſe dangerous engagements, into which he had entered, and 


would afford his protection to the diſtreſſed Republic. But all theſe hopes were 


ſoon found to be fallacious. Charles ſtill perſiſted in his alliance with France; and 
the combined. fleets approached the coaſt of Holland, with an Engliſh army on 
board, commanded by Count Schomberg. It is pretended, that an unuſual ty 


carried them off the coaſt, and that Prgvidence thus interpoſed in an extraordinary | 


manner to fave the Republic, from the imminent danger, to which it was expoſed. 
Very tempeſtuous weather, it is certain, prevailed all the reſt of the ſealon ; and 
the combined fleets either were blown to a diftance, or dared not to approach 4 
ſhore, which might prove fatal to them. Lewis, finding that his enemies gathered 


courage behind their inundations, and that no farther progreſs was likely for the 


preſent to attend his arms, had retired to Verſailles. | 
Tux other nations of Europe regarded the ſubjection of Holland as the fore- 


runner of their own ſlavery, and retained no hopes of defending themſelves, ſhould 


fuch a mighty acceſſion be made to the already exorbitant power of F 3 — 
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Emperor, tho' he lay at a diſtance, and was naturally ſlow in his undertakings, be- Chap. III. 
gan to put himſelf in motion: Brandenburgh ſhewed a diſpoſition to take party 197% 
wich the States; Spain had ſent ſome forces to their aſſiſtance ; and by the preſent 

«Forts of the Prince of Orange and the proſpect of relief from their allies, a different + 

face of affairs began already to appear.  Groninghen was the firſt place which ſtop- 

ped the progreſs of the enemy ; The biſhop of Munſter was repulſed from that town, 

and obliged to raiſe the ſiege with loſs and diſhonour. Naerden was attempted by 

the Prince of Orange; but Mareſchal Luxembourg, breaking in upon his entrench- 

ments with a ſudden irruption, obliged him to abandon: the enterprize. 


Tazrs was no ally on whom the Dutch more relied for aſſiſtance than the Par- , 652 
iament of England, which the King's neceſſities at laſt obliged him to aſſemble. - of 8 
The eyes of all men, both abroad and at home, were fixed on this ſeſſion, which 4 A park 5 
met after prorogations continued for near two years. It was evident how much 

the King dreaded the aſſembling his Parliament; and the diſcontents univerſally 

excited by the bold meaſures entered into boch in foreign and domeſtic adminiſtra- 

tion, had given but too juſt foundation for his apprehenſions. | 


Tur King, however, in his ſpeech,” addreſfed them with all the appearance of 
cordiality and confidence. He ſaid, that he would: have aſſembled them ſooner, 
had he not been deſirous to allow them letzure for attending their private affairs, 
2; well as to give his people reſpite from taxes and impoſitions: That fince their 
laſt meeting, he had been forced into a war, not only juſt but neceſſary, neceſſary. 

both for the honour and intereſt of the nation : That in order to have peace at home 
while he had war abroad, he had iſſued his declaration of indulgence to diſſenters, 

and had found many good effects to reſult from that meaſure : That he heard of 
ſome exceptions which had been taken to this exerciſe of power ; but he would tell 
them plainly, that he was reſolved to ſtick to his declaration; and would be much 

offended at any contradiction: And that tho? a rumour had been ſpread, as if the 

new levied army had been intended to controul law and property, he regarded that 

jealouſy as ſo frivolous, that he was reſol ved to augment his forces next ſpring ; 

and did not doubt but they would conſider the neceſſity of them in their are 

The reſt of the buſineſs he left to the chancellor. 

Taz chancellor enlarged on the ſame topics, and added many extraordinary 

potions of his own. He told them, that the Hollanders were the common ene- 

mies of all monarchies, eſpecially that of England, their only competitor for com- 

merce and naval power, and the ſole obſtacle to their views of an univerſal empire 
4 extenſive as that of ancient Rome : That even during their preſent diſtreſs and 

anger, they were ſo intoxicated with theſe ambitious projects, as to light all 

Ty, nay to refuſe all ceſſation of hoſtilities : That the King, in entering on this 
G g 2 war, 
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war, did no more than proſecute thoſe maxims, which had engaged the Parliament 
to adviſe and approve of the laſt ; and he might therefore ſafely iay, that it was they 
war: That the States being the eternal enemies of England, both by intereſt and 
inclination, the Parliament had wiſely judged it neceſſary to extirpate them, and had 
laid it down as an eternal maxim, that delenda ef Carthago, this hoſtile government 
by all means is to be ſubverted : And that tho? the Dutch-pretended to have aſſu- 
rances, that the Parliament would furniſh no ſupplies to the King, he was conk- 
dent, that this hope, in which they extremely truſted, would ſoon fail them, 


Berors the Commons entred upon buſineſs, there lay before them an affair, 
which diſcovered, beyond a poſſibility of doubt, the arbitrary projects of the King; 
and the meaſures, taken upon it, proved, that the houſe! was not at preſent in a 
diſpoſition to ſubmit to them. It had been the conſtant undiſputed practice, ever 
fince the Parliament in 1604, for the houſe, in caſe of any vacancy, to iſſue out 
writs for new elections; and the chancellor, who, before that time, had had ſome 
precedents in his favour, had ever afterwards abſtained from all exerciſe of that 
authority. This indeed was one of the firſt ſteps, which the Commons had taken 
in eſtabliſhing and guarding their privileges ; and nothing could be more requiſite 
than this precaution, in order to prevent the clandeſtine iſſuing of writs, and to 
enſure a fair and free election. No one but ſo deſperate a miniſter as Shafteſbury, 
who had entered into a regular plan for reducing the people to ſubjection, could 
have entertained thoughts of breaking in upon a practice ſo reaſonable and ſo well 
eſtabliſhed, or could have hoped to ſucceed in ſo bold an enterprize. Several 
members had taken their ſeats upon irregular writs iſſued: by the chancellor; but 
the houſe was no ſooner aſſembled, and the ſpeaker placed in his chair, than 3 
motion was made againſt them; and the members themſelves had the modeſty to 
withdraw. Their election was declared null; and new writs, in the uſual form, 
were iſſued by the ſpeaker. | 


Tur rext ſtep taken by the Commons had the appearance of ſome more com- 
plaiſance; but in reality proceeded from the ſame ſpirit of liberty and independence. 
They. reſolved, in order to ſupply his Majeſty's extraordinary occaſions, for that 
was the expreſſion they uſed, to grant eighteen months aſſeſſment, at the rate o 
yo, oo pounds a month, amounting in the whole to 1,260,000 pounds. Tho 
unwilling to come to a violent breach with the King, they would not expreſs tie 
leaſt approb tion of the war; and they gave him the proſpect of this ſupply» only 
that they might have permiſſion to proceed peaceably in the redreſs of ſome other 
grievances, of which they had ſuch reaſon to complain. 

No grievance was more alarming, both on account of the ſecret views fron 


which it proceeded, and the conſequences which might attend it, than the deci 
X ration 
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uon of indulgence. A remonſtrance was immediately formed againſt that exer- Chap. Ill. 
ciſe of prerogative. The King defended his meaſure. The Commons perſiſted 1673. 
in their oppoſition to it; and they repreſented, that ſuch a practice, if admitted, 
might tend to interrupt the free courſe of the laws, and alter the legiſlative power, 
which had always been acknowleged to reſide in the King and the two houſes. 
All the world was in expectation, with regard to the iſſue of this extraordinary af- 
fair, The King ſeemed engaged in honour to ſupport his meafure ; and in order 

to obviate all oppoſition, he had poſitively declared, that he would ſupport it. 
The Commons were obliged to perſevere, not only becauſe it was diſhonourable, 
to be foiled, where they could plead ſuch ſtrong reaſons, but alſo becauſe, if the 
King prevailed in his pretenſions, an end ſeemed to be put to all the legal limi- 
tations of the conſtitution. | TO | | 

Ir is evident, that the King was now come to that delicate eriſis, which he ought 
at firſt to have foreſeen, when he embraced thoſe deſperate councils; and his re- 
ſolutions, in ſuch an event, ought long ago to have been entirely fixed and deter- 
mined. Beſides his uſual guards, he had an army encamped ac Blackheath under 
the command of mareſchal Schomberg, a foreigner ; and many of the officers were 
of the Catholic religion. His ally, the French King, he might expect, would ſe- 
cond him, if violence became requiſite for reſtraining his diſcontented ſubjects, 
and ſupporting the meaſures, which by common conſent they had agreed to pur- 
ſue. But Charles was ſtartled, when he approached ſo dangerous a precipice, as 
that which lay before him. Were violence once offered, there could be no re- 
turn, he ſaw, of mutual confidence and truſt with his people; the perils attending 
foreign ſuccours, eſpecially from ſo mighty a prince, were ſufficiently apparent ; 
and the ſueceſs which his own arms had met with in the war was nor ſo great, as 
to encreaſe his authority, or terrify the malecontents from oppoſition. The deſire 
of power likewiſe, which had engaged Charles in theſe precipitant meaſures, had 
leſs proceeded, we may obſerve, from ambition than from love of eaſe, Strict li- 
mitations of the conſtitution rendered the government complicated and trouble- 
ome z and it was impoſſible for him, without much contrivance and intrigue, to 
procure the money neceſſary for his pleaſures, or even for the regular ſupportof 
tie government, When the proſpect, therefore, of ſuch dangerous oppoſition pre- 
ſented itſelf, the ſame love of eaſe inclined him to retract what it ſeemed ſo difficult 
to maintain; and his turn of mind, naturally pliant and careleſs, made him find 
ittle objection to a meaſure, which a more haughty prince would have embraced 
vith the utmoſt reluctance. That he might yield with the better grace, he aſked 
the opinion of the Houſe of Peers, who adviſed him to comply with the Commons, 


map the King ſent for the declaration, and with his own hands broke Dec 
e ſeals. 


00 The Commons expreſſed the utmoſt ſatisfaction with this meaſure, and of 1 - 
recalled. 
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the-moſt entire duty to his Majeſty. The King affured them, that he would 
willingly paſs any law, offered him, which might tend to give them iatisfaction in 
all their juſt grievances. art e | 
SHAFTESBURY, when he ſaw the King recede at once from ſo capital a point, 
which he had publicly declared his reſolution to maintain, concluded, that all the 
| ſchemes for enlarging royal authority were vaniſhed, and that Charles was Utterly 
incapable of purſuing ſuch difficult and ſuch dangerous meaſures. The Parliament, 
he foreſaw, might puſh their enquiries into thoſe councils, which were ſo generally 
odious z and the King, from the ſame facility of diſpoſition, might abandon his 
miniſters to their vengeance. He was reſolved, therefore, to make his peace in 
time with that party, which was likely to predominate ; and to attone for all his 
violences in favour of monarchy, by like violences in oppoſition to it. Never turn 
was more ſudden, or leſs calculated to ſave appearances. Immediately he entered 
into all the cabals of the country party; and diſcovered to them, perhaps magni 
| fied, the arbitrary councils of the court, in which he himſelf had borne ſo deep a 
ſhare, He was received with open arms by that party, who ſtood. in need of ſo 
able a leader; and no queſtions were aſked with regard to his late apoſtacy, The 
various factions, into which the nation had been divided, agd the many ſudden revo. 
lutions to which the public had been expoſed, had tended much to debauch themind; 
of men, and to deſtroy the ſenſe of honour and decorum in their public conduct. 


Bur the Parliament, tho' ſatisfied with the King's compliance, had not Joſt 
all thoſe apprehenſions, to which the meaſures of the court had given ſo much 
foundation. A law paſſed for impoſing a zeſt on all who ſhould enjoy any public 
office. Beſides taking the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, and receiving the 
ſacrament in the eſtabliſhed church; they were obliged to abjure all belief in the 
doctrine of tranſubſtantiation. As the Diſſenters had ſeconded the efforts of the 
Commons againſt the King's declaration of indulgence, and ſeemed reſolute to ac- 
cept of no toleration in an illegal manner, they had acquired great favour with the 
Parliament, and a project was adopted to unite the whole Proteſtant intereſt againſt 
the common enemy, who now began to appear formidable. A bill paſſed the 
Commons for the eaſe and relief of the Proteſtant nonconformiſts ; but met with 
ſome difficulties, at leaſt delays, in the Houſe of Peers. 


Tat reſolution for ſupply was carried into a law; as a recompence to the King 
for his conceſſions. A general pardon likewiſe and indemnity was paſſed, which 
ſcreened the miniſters from all farther enquiry. The Parliament provadiy thougit 
that the beſt method of reclaiming the criminals, was to ſhew them, that their 
caſe was not deſperate. Even the remonſtrance, which the Commons voted of 
their grievances, may be regarded as a proof, that their anger was, for the time, 


appeaſed. None of the capital points are touched on; the breach of 1 triple 
eague, 
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keigue, the French alliance, the ſhutting up the Exchequer. The ſole grievances Chap. III. 
mentioned are an arbitrary impoſition on coals for providing convoys, the exerciſe 1678. 

of military law, the quartering and preſſing of ſoldiers; and they prayed, that, af- 

ter the concluſion of the war, the whole army ſhould be diſbanded. The King 

gue them a gracious, tho” evalive anſwer. When buſineſs was finiſhed, the 29th of 

tuo Houſes adjourned themſelves. | | March. 

Tao? the King had, for the time, receded from his declaration of indulgence, 

and thereby had tacitly relinquiſhed the ſuſpending power, he was ſtill reſolved, 
notwithſtanding his bad ſucceſs both at home and abroad, to perſevere in his alliance 

vith France, and in the Dutch war, and conſequently in all thoſe ſecret views, what- 

ever they were, which depended on thoſe fatal meaſures. The money, granted by 

Parliament, ſufficed to equip a fleet, of which Prince Rupert was declared admiral : 

For the Duke was ſer aſide by the teſt. Sir Edward Sprague and the earl of Offory 
commanded under the Prince. A French ſquadron joined them, commanded by 

JEtrees. The combined fleets ſer ſail towards the coaſt of Holland, and found 

the enemy, lying at anchor, within the ſands at Schonvelt. There is a natural con- Wr May. 
fuſion attending ſea fights, even beyond other military tranſactions; derived from 5 
the precarious operations of winds and tides, as well as from the ſmoke and dark- 

reſs, in which every thing is there involved. No wonder, therefore, that relations 

of theſe battles are apt to contain uncertainties and contradictions; eſpecially when 

compoſed by writers of the hoſtile nations, who take pleaſure in exalting their own 
advantages, and ſuppreſſing thoſe of the enemy. All we can ſay with certainty of 

this battle, is, that both ſides boaſted of the victory; and we may thence infer, that 

the ad ĩon was not deciſive. The Dutch, being near home, retired into their own 

harbours. In a week, they were refitted, and preſented themſelves again to the 

combined fleets. A new action enſued, not more deciſive than the foregoing. It 4th of June. 
vas not fought with great obſtinacy on either fide ; but whether the Dutch or the Another ſea- 
alies firſt retired ſeems to be a matter of uncertainty. The loſs in the former of fight. 

theſe actions fell chiefly on the French, whom the Engliſh, diffident of their inten- 

tions, took care to place under their own ſquadrons z and they thereby expoſed 

them to all the fire of the enemy. There ſeems not to have been a ſhip loſt on 

ether fide in the ſecond engagement. pits 


Ir was ſufficient glory to de Ruyter, that with a fleet much inferior to the com- 
bined ſquadrons of France and England, he could fight without any notable difad- 
vantage ; and it was ſufficient victory, that he could defeat the project of a deſcent 
in Zealand, which, had it taken place, had endangered, in the preſent circum- 
ſances, the total overthrow of the Dutch Commonwealth. Prince Rupert alſo 
vs ſuſpected not to favour the King's projects of ſubduing Holland, or enlarging 

I | W his 
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Chap. III. his authority at home; and from theſe motives, he was thought not to have pref. 
1673- ſed fo hard on the enemy, as his well-known valour gave reaſon to expect. Jt 
1 is indeed remarkable, that, during this war, tho* the Engliſ with their allies 
| I : 7 much over- matched the Hollanders, they were not able to gain any advantage 
=_ | over them; while-in the former war, tho? often over-borne by numbers, they ſtil 
exerted themſelves with the moſt heroic courage, and always acquired great re. 
nown, ſometimes even ſignal victories. But they were diſguſted with the preſent 
meaſures, which they eſteemed pernicious to their country; they wete not ſatisfy'4 
in the juſtice of the quarrel; and they entertained a perpetual jealouſy of their 
confederates, whom, had they been permitted, they would with much more ple:- 
ſure have deſtroyed than even the enemy themſelves, | ho 
Is Prince Rupert was not favourable to the deſigns of the court, he enjoyed a; 
little favour from the court, at leaſt from the Duke, who, tho' he could no longer 
command the fleet, ſtill poſſeſſed the chief authority in the Admiralty. The Prince 
complained of a total want of every thing, powder, ſhot, proviſions, beer, and 
even water; and he went into harbour, that he might refit the fleet, and ſupply its 
numerous neceſſities. After ſome weeks he was refitted ; and he again put to ſex 
r1th of Au- The hoſtile fleets met at the mouth of the Texel, and fought the laſt battle, which, 
guſt. a | a . Fr ; 
Another ſea- during a courſe of ſo many years, theſe neighbouring maritime powers have diſputed 
fight. with each other. De Ruyter, and under him Tromp, commanded the Dutch in 
this action, as in the two former: For the Prince of Orange had reconciled theſe 
two gallant rivals; and they retained nothing of their former animoſity, except that 
emulation, which made them exert themſelves with more diſtinguiſhed bravery 
againſt the enemies of their country. Brankert was oppoſed to D*Etrecs, de Ruy- 
ter to Prince Rupert, Tromp to Sprague. It is remarkable, that in all ations 
theſe brave admirals laſt mentioned had ſtil! ſelected each other, as the only anta- 
goniſts worthy each others valour; and no deciſive advantage had as yet been 
gained by either of them. They fought in this battle, as if there were no mean 
between death and victory. ' © . 
D'Erxzxs and all the French ſquadron, except rear admiral Martel, kept ata 
diſtance ; and Brankert, inſtead of preſſing on them, bore down to the aſſiſtance 
of de Ruyter, who was engaged in furious combat with Prince Rupert. On n00c- 
c uaſion did the Prince acquire more deſerved honour: His conduct, as well as valouf, 
| ſhone out with ſignal luſtre. Having diſengaged his ſquadron from the numerous 
enemies, with which he was every-where ſurrounded, and having joined Sir Join 
Chichely, his rear admiral, who had been ſeparated from him, he made haſte to 
the relief of Sprague, who was very hard preſſed by Tromp's ſquadron. The Roi 
Prince, in which Sprague firſt engaged, was ſo diſabled, that he was obliged to 75 
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his lag on board the St. George; while Tromp was for a like reaſon obliged to quit Chap. III. 
tis ſhip, the Golden Lion, and go on board the Comet. The fight was renewed 473. 
vith the utmoſt fury by theſe valorous rivals, and by the rear-admirals, their ſe- | 
conds, Offory, rear-admiral to Sprague, was preparing to board Tromp, when he 
{aw the St. George terribly torne, and in a manner diſabled. Sprague was leaving 
her in order to hoiſt-his flag on board a third ſhip, and return to the charge; when 
1 ſhot, which had paſſed thro* the St. George, took his boat, and ſunk her. The 
admiral was drowned, to the great regret of Fromp himſelf, who beſtowed on his 
valor the deſerved praiſes. 4 tin Penne e Bos d ay bg, wits 46 
Prince Rupert found affairs in this dangerous ſituation, and ſaw moſt of the 
ſhip's in Sprague's ſquadron diſabled from flight. The engagement was renewed, 
and became very cloſe and bloody. The Prince threw the enemy into great diſ- 
order, To encreaſe it, he ſent among them two fire-ſhips ; and at the ſame time 
made a ſignal to the French to bear down, which if they had done, a total victory 
muſt haye enſued. But the Prince, when he ſaw that they neglected his ſignal, and 
obſerved that moſt of his ſhips were in no condition to keep the ſea long, wiſely 
provided for their ſafety by making eaſy ſail towards the Engliſh coaſt. The vic- 
wry in this battle was as doubtful, as in all the actions fought during the preſent 
Taz turn, which the affairs of the Hollanders took by land, was more favourable. 
The prince of Orange beſieged and took Naerden ; and from this ſucceſs gave his 
country reaſon to hope for ſtill. more proſperous enterprizes. Montecuculi, who 
commanded the Imperialiſts on the upper Rhine, deceived, by the moſt artful con- 
duct, the vigilance and penetration of Turenne, and making a ſudden march, fat 
down before Bonne. The Prince of Orange's conduct was no leſs maſterly; while 
be eluded all the French generals, and leaving them behind him, joined his army to 
that of the Imperialiſts. Bonne was taken in a few days: Several other places of 
tie electorate of Cologne fell into the hands of the allies : And the communication 
being thus cut off between France and the United Provinces, Lewis was obliged 
to recall his forces, and to abandon all his conqueſts with greater rapidity than he 
"ad at firſt made them. The taking Maeſtricht was the only advantage, which 
de gained this campaign. | EE es? LY | 5 
A coxoxtss was opened at Cologne under the mediation of Sweden; but with Congreſs of 
inal hopes of ſucceſs, The demands of the two Kings were ſuch as muſt bave re- * 
coco the Hollanders to perpetual ſervitude, In proportion as the affairs of the 
des roſe, the Kings ſunk in their demands; but the States ſtill ſunk lower in 
ir offers; and it was impoſſible for the parties ever to agree on any conditions. 
Aer the French evacuated Holland, the congreſs broke up; and the ſeizure of 
You, VI, H h Prince 
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Chap. III. Prince William of Furſtenburg by the Imperialiſts, afforded the French and Eng- 
1073 im good pretence for leaving Cologne. The Dutch ambaſſadors in their me- 
morials expreſſed all the haughtineſs and diſdain, ſo natural to a free State, which 

had met with ſuch unmerited ill uſage, - iss e M 241 Hong LG 
0 of O Tax Parliament of England was now aſſembled, and diſcovered much greater 
A Parliament. ſymptoms of ill humour, than had appeared in their laſt meeting. They had'ſeen 
for ſome time a negotiation of marriage carried on between the Duke of York, and 
the Archducheſs of Inſprue, a catholic of the Auſtrian family; and they had made 
no oppoſition. But when that intention failed, and the Duke applied to a Princef 
of the houſe of Modena, then in cloſe conjunction with France; this circumſtance, 
Joined to ſo many other grounds of diſcontent, raiſed the Commons into a flame, 
and they remonſtrated with the greateſt zeal againſt the intended marriage. The 
King told them, that their remonſtrances came too late ; and that the marriage wa; 
already agreed on, and even celebrated by proxy. The Commons {till inſiſted ; and 
proceeding to the examination of the other parts of government, they vored the 
ſtanding army to be a grievance, and declared, that they would grant no more ſup- 
_ ply, unleſs it appeared, that the Dutch wers ſo obſtinate as to refuſe all reaſonab!: 
| 4th of No- conditions. To cut ſhort theſe diſagreeable attacks, the King reſolved to prorogue 
'F vembet. the Parliament; and with that intention he came unexpeRedly to the Houle of 
[ | Peers, and ſent the uſher to ſummon the Commons. It happened, that the ſpeaker 
j and the uſher nearly met at the door of the Houſe ; but the ſpeaker being within, ſome 
1 of the members ſuddenly ſhut the door, and cried, To tbe chair, to the chair : While 
| others cried, The black-rod is at the dor. The ſpeaker was hurried to the chair; 
and the following motions were inſtantly made: That the alliance with France is 2 
grievance ; that the evil counſellors about the King are a grievance ; that the Duke 
of Lauderdale is a grievance, and not fit to be truſted or employed. There was3 
general cry, To the queſtion, 10 the queſtion: But the uſher knocking violently at the 
door, the ſpeaker leapt from the chair, and the Houſe roſe in great confuſion. 
Doo the interval, Shafteſbury, whoſe intrigues with the malecontent part) 
were now become notorious,” was diſmiſſed from the office of chancellor; and the 
ſeals were given to Sir Heneage Finch, under the title of lord-keeper. The tet 
had incapacitated Clifford; and the white ſtaff was conferred on Sir Thomas O.. 
borne, ſoon after created Earl of Danby, a miriiſter of ability, who had riſen by 
his parliamentary talents. - Clifford retired into the country, and ſoon aſter died. 


1674. Tus Parliament had been prorogued, in order to give the Duke leiſure to coc 

. 7th of Febru- ſummate his marriage z but the King's neceſſities ſoon obliged him again to aſembę 
159 them; and by ſome popular acts he paved the way for the ſeſſions. But all bis 
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efforts were in Vain. The diſguſt of the Commons was fixed on foundations too Chap. III. 
deep to be eaſily removed. I bey began with applications for a general faſt by 77 
which they intimated, that the nation was in a very calamitous condition: They ad- 
drefſed againſt the King's guards, which they repreſented as dangerous to liberty, 
and even as illegal, ſince they had never yet received the ſanction of Parliament: 
They took ſome ſteps towards eſtabliſhing a new and more rigorous teſt againſt 
And what chiefly alarmed the court, they made an attack on the mem- 
bers of the cabal, to whoſe pernicious councils they juſtly imputed all their preſent 
grievances. Clifford was dead: Shafteſbury had made his peace with the country 
party, and was become their leader: Buckingham was endeavouring to imitate 
Shafteſbury ; but his intentions were as yet known to very few. A motion was 
therefore made in the Houſe of Commons for his impeachment: He deſired to be 
heard at the bar; but expreſſed himſelf in ſo confuſed and ambiguous a manner as 
gare little ſatisfaction. He was required to anſwer preciſely to certain queries, 
which they propoſed to bim. Theſe queries regarded all the articles of miſconduct 
abovementioned z_ and among the reſt, the following one ſeems remarkable. By 
« whoſe advice was the army brought up to overawe the debates and reſolutions of 
« the Houſe of Commons? This ſhews to what length the ſuſpicions of the 
Houſe were at that time carried. Buckingham, in all his anfwers, endeavoured to 
exculpate himſelf, and to load Arlington. He ſucceeded not in the former intention: 
The Commons voted an addreſs for his removal. But Arlington, who was on 
many accounts obnoxious to the Houſe, was attacked. Articles were drawn up 
againſt him; tho the impeachment was never proſecuted. | 


Tut King plainly ſaw, that he could expect no ſupply from the Commons for 
carrying on a war, which was ſo odious to them. He reſolved therefore to make 
2 ſeparate peace with the Dutch, on the terms which they had propoſed; thro' 
the canal of the Spaniſh ambaſſador. With a cordiality, which, in the preſent diſ- 
potion on both ſides, was probably but affected, but which was obliging, he aſked 
advice of the Parliament. The Parliament unanimouſly concurred, both in thanks 
for this gracious condeſcenſion, and in their advice for peace. Peace was accord- 
ingly concluded. The honour of the flag was yielded by the Dutch in the moſt 
extenſive terms: A regulation of trade was agreed to: All poſſeſſions were reſtored 8 
d the ſame condition as before the war: The Engliſh planters in Surinam were al- Holland. 
lowed to remove at pleaſure: And the States agreed to pay to the King the ſum 
of $00,000 patacoons, near 300,000 pounds. Four days after the Parliament was 
Prorogued, the peace was proclaimed in London, to the great joy of the people, 23th of Fe- 
hein had declared, that ſhe. could no longer ſtand neuter, if hoſtilities were continued 
izunſt Holland; and a great decay of trade was foreſeen, in caſe a rupture ſhould 
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the means, by which they were to effect it, more impolitic and imprudent. Tho 
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enſue with that nation. The proſpect of this loſs contributed very much to en- 
creaſe the national averſion to the preſent war, and to enliven the joy for its con. 
cluſion. Aan 112 ten oitamobt vin oft Romis S met ILL 

THERE was in the French ſervice a large body of Engliſh to the number of 
10,000 men, . which had acquired great honour in every action, and had con- 
tributed greatly to the ſucceſſes of Lewis. Theſe troops, Charles ſaid he wa; 
bound by treaty not to recall; but he obliged himſelf to the States by a ſecret 
article not to allow. them to be recruited. His partiality to France prevented a 
ſtri execution of this article. | 16757 

f 


— 
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Propoſterous' ſchemes of the cabal. Remonſirances of Sir William Temple. 
Campaign of 1674. A Parliament, ———Paſſrve obedience, 
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 — Campaign of 1656.——Uncertain conduct f the King, —A 


Parliament. Campaign of 1 677. Parliament's difiruſt of the 
King. Marriage of the Prince of Orange with the Lady Mary.--— 


Plan of peace. Negotiations. Campaign of 1678. ——Negti- 
31 - @ttons.———Peace of Nimeguen.——State of affairs in Scotland. 
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I e conſider the projects of the famous Cabal, it will be hard to determine, 
whether the end, which they propoſed, was more blameable and pernicious, or 


they might talk only of recovering or fixing the King's authority ; their intention 
could be no other than that of making him abſolute: Since it was not poſſibe 
to regain or maintain, in oppoſition to the people, any of thoſe powers of the 
crown, aboliſhed by late law or cuſtom, without ſubduing the people, and rendering 
the royal prerogative entirely uncontroulable, Againſt fuch a ſcheme, they migit 
foreſee, that every party of the nation would declare themſelves, not only the old 
parliamentary party, which, tho* they kept not in a body, were ſtill very nume: 
rous; but even the greateſt Royalifts, who were indeed attached to Monarchy, but 
defired to ſee it limited and reſtrained by law. It had appeared, that the preſent 
Parliament, tho” elected during the greateſt prevalence of the royal party, Weft 


yet very tenacious of popular privileges, and retained a conſiderable _ of the 
| rowſn, 


therefore, together with a ſmall army, new levied, and undiſeiplined, and compoſed 
too of Engliſhmen, were almoſt the only domeſtic reſources, which the ug ou 
depend'on in the profecution of theſe dangerous coùncils. | 

Tax aſſiſtance of France was, no doubt, eſteemed by the Cabal a conifiderable 
ſupport in the ſchemes, which they were forming: But it is not eaſily conceived, 
that they could imagine themſelves capable of directing and employing an aſſociate 
of ſo domineering a character. They oughtJuſtly to have ſuſpected, that it would be 
Lewis's ſole intention, as it evidently was his intereſt, to raiſe incurable jealouſies be- 


teen the King and his people; and that he ſaw how mach « ſteddy uniform govern-' 
ment in this iſland, whether free or abfolute, would form invincible barriers to his 


ambition. Should his aſſiſtance be demanded ; if he ſent a ſmall ſupply, it would 
ſerve only to enrage the people, and render the breach altogether irreparable; if he 
furniſhed a great force, ſufficient to ſubdue the nation, there was little reaſon to truſt 
lis generoſity, with regard to the uſe, which he would make of this advantage. 


[x all its other parts, the plans of the Cabal, it muſt be confeſſed, appear equally 


abſurd and incongruous, If the war with Holland was attended with great ſucceſs, 
and involved the ſubjection of the Republic, ſuch an acceſſion of force muſt fall to 
Lexis, not to Charles: And what hopes afterwards of reſiſting by the greateſt, unani- 
mity ſo mighty a monarch ? How dangerous, or rather how ruinous to depend upon 


tis aſiſtance againſt domeſtic diſcontents? If the Dutch, by their own vigour, and 


the aſſiſtance of allies, were able to defend themſelves, and could bring the war to an 
equality ; the French arms would be ſo employed abroad, that no conſiderable re- 


nſoteement could thence be expected to ſecond the King's enterprizes in England. 
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Crown, even before they had received ably jut ground of ſuſpicion. "The guards, Chap. V. 


1674. 


And might not the project of over-awing or ſubduing the people be eſteemed, T 3 
* 


tlelf, ſufficiently odious, without the aggravation of ſacrificing that State, hi 
they regarded as their beſt ally, and with which, on many accounts, they were ano 
irous of maintaining the greateſt concord and ſtricteſt confederacy? ? 


Wäarrvrg views likewiſe might be entertained of promoting by thefe mea 
ſues the catholic religion; they could tend only to render all the other ſchemes 
abortive, and make them fall with inevitable ruin upon the projectors. The catho- 
lc religion, indeed, where it is eſtabliſhed, is more proper than the proteſtant for 
'opporting an abſolute Monarchy ; but would any man have thought of it as the 
means of acquiring arbicrary erage th in cen 9 it was more deteſted than 
een ſlavery itſelt?! | 

r muſt be allowed, that the difficulties, and even ie attending the 
chemes of the Cabal, are ſo numerous and obvious, that one feels ar firſt an incli- 
ion to deny the reality of thoſe ſchemes, and to ſuppoſe them entirely the chimeras 

| of 
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of calumny and faction. But the utter impoſſibility of accounting by any ocher 


hypothelis for thoſe ſtrange meaſures embraced by the court, as well as for the nu- 


merous circumſtances, which accompanied them, obliges us to acknowlege (tho 
there remains no direct evidence of it“) that a formal plan was laid for ſubverting 
the conſtitution, and that the King and the Miniſtry were in reality conſpirators 
againſt the people. What is moſt probable in human affairs is not always true; 
and a very minute circumſtance, overlooked in our ſpeculations, ſerves often to 
explain events, which may ſeem the moſt ſurprizing and unaccountable, Tho 
the King poſſeſſed penetration and a ſound judgment, his capacity was chiefly fitted 
for ſmaller matters ꝓ, and the ordinary occurrences of life; nor had he application 
enough to carry his view to diſtant conſequences, or to digeſt and adjuſt any plan 
of political operations. As he ſcarce ever thought twice on any one ſubject, ever 
appearance of advantage was apt to ſeduce him; and when he found his way ob- 
ſtructed by unlooked-for difficulties, he readily turned aſide into the firſt path, 
where he expected more to gratiſy the natural indolence of his diſpoſition, To this 
verſatility or pliancy of genius, he himſelf was inclined to truſt ; and he thought, 
that, after trying an experiment for enlarging his authority, he could eaſily, if it 
failed, return into the ordinary channel of government. But the ſuſpicions of the 
people, tho? they burſt not forth at once, were by this attempt rendered altoge- 
ther incurable 3 and the more they reflected on the circumſtances, attending it, 
the more reſentment and jealouſy were they apt to entertain. They obſerved, that 
the King never had any favourite ; that he was never governed by his miniſters, 


* Notreaty to this purpoſe with France ever appeared; and indeed, it is probable for the reaſons 

mentioned above, that no ſuch treaty was ever formally entered into: The King thought it ſufficient, 
that he joined his intereſt with that of the French Monarch, and he believed that this circumſtance 
alone would enable him to depend on that Prince's aſſiſtance in caſe of neceſſity. The abbot Primi in 
deed publiſhed at Paris the terms of a treaty to this purpoſe : But there are ſo many difficulties atiend- 
ing his narration, that it can have little weight with us: He ſpoke only by conjecture, or if he was ſop- 
plied by the French Miniſters with materials, it was ſo much the intereſt of that court to embroil the 
King with his ſubject, that their account is very much to be ſaſpeted. He ſays too, that it was er- 
preſsly agreed to divide the United Provinces, to give the inland Provinces to Lewis, Zealand to 
Charles, Holland to the Prince of Orange. But this is very improbable on many accounts, particular. 
y becauſe there is no appearance of ſuch a ſcheme in the French propoſals at Utrecht. We ſee plainly 
by them, that there was no concerted plan bewixt the two kings, and that they governed themſelves 
entirely by events. Father Orleans, who, it is ſaid, wrote from materials given bim by K. Jame , i tie 
moſt authentic teſtimony of the arbitrary deſigns of the court; and there is no doubt of the truth of bs 
narration in this particular. But his hiſtory in ether reſpeRs is ſo falſe and ſuperficial, that were it 50! 
ſupported by other arguments, it would in this narration have ſmall weight with us. But after all, the 
diſcourſe of Sir William Temple to the King after mentioned, which that Monarch does not oppoſe, i 
next to the evidence of facts, the beſt proof of the King's intentions. 


F Duke of Buckingham's character of King Charles II. ſcarce 
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luce even by his miſtreſſes; and that he himſelf was the chief ſpring of all public 
councils, Whateyer appearance, therefore, of a change might be pretended, they 
ſtill ſuſpected, that the ſame project was ſecretly in agitation ; and they deemed 
po precaution too great to ſecure them againſt the pernicious conſequences of ſuch 
councils. h Jin | 15 | 

Tar King, ſenſible of this jealouſy, was inclined thenceforth not to truſt alto- 


gether to his people 3 and tho obliged to make a ſeparate peace, he ſtill kept up 


connexions with the French monarch. © He apologized for deſerting his ally, by 
repreſcnting to him all the real undiſſembſed difficulties, under which he laboured ; 
and Lewis, with the greateſt complaiſance and good humour, admitted the vali- 
dity of his excuſes, The Duke likewiſe, conſcious that his principles and conduct 
had rendered him ſtill more obnoxious to the people, maintained on his own ac- 
count a ſeparate correſpondence with the French court, and entered into particu- 
Jar connexions with Lewis, which theſe Princes dignified with the name of friend- 
hip, The Duke had only in view the ſecuring his ſucceſſion, and favouring the 
Catholics ; and it muſt be acknowleged to his praiſe, that, tho” his ſchemes were 


dangerous to the people, they gave the King no juſt ground of jealouſy. A dutiful- 


ſubject, and an affectionate brother, he knew no other rule of conduct but obedi- 
ence; and the ſame unlimited ſubmiſſion, which afterwards, when King, he ex- 
ated of his people, he was ever willing, before he aſcended the throne, to pay to 
his Sovereign, | 

As the King was at peace with all the world, and almoſt the only Prince in Eu- 
rope who was placed in that agreeable ſituation, he thought proper to offer his me- 
dation to the contending powers, in order to compoſe all their differences. France, 
willing to negotiate under ſo favourable a mediator, very readily accepted Charles's 
offer; but, it was apprehended, that, for a like reaſon, the allies would be inclined 
to refuſe it. In order to give a new ſanction to his councils, the King invited 


Temple from his retreat, and appointed him ambaſſador to the States. That wiſe Remon- 
miniſter, reflecting on the unhappy iſſue of his former undertakings, and the fatal * of dir 


turn of councils, which had occaſioned it, reſolved, before he embarked anew, to 
acquaint himſelf, as far as poſſible, with the real intentions of the King, in thoſe po- 
pular meaſures, which he ſeemed to have again adopted. After blaming the dan- 


gerous ſchemes of the Cabal, which the King was defirous to excuſe, he told his 


Myeſty very plainly, that he would find it extremely difficult, if not abſolutely im- 
poſſible, to erect in England the ſame ſyſtem of government and religion, which was 
tſtabliſhed in France: That the univerſal bent of the nation was againſt both; and 
it required ages to change the genius and ſentiments of a people: That many, who 
"ere at bottom indifferent in matters of religion, would yet oppoſe all alterations 
on 


. Temple. 
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on that head; becauſe they conſidered, that nothing but force of arms could ſubgye 
the reluctance of the people againſt popery 3 after which, they knew, there could be 
no ſecurity for civil liberty: That in France every circumſtance had long been ad. 
juſted to that ſyſtem of government, and tended to its eſtabliſhment and ſuppor.: 
That the commonalty, being poor and diſpirited, were of no account; the nobility 
engaged by the proſpect or poſſeſſion of numerous offices, civil and military, were 
entirely attached to the court}; the eccleſiaſtics, retained by like motives, added the 


ſanction of religion to the principles of civil policy : That in England a great par 


of the landed property belonged to the yeomanry or middling gentry; the King had 


few offices to beſtow z and could not himſelf even ſubſiſt, much leſs maintain a 


army, except by the voluntary ſupplies of his Parliament: That if he had an army 


on foot, yet, if compoſed of Engliſhmen, they would never be prevailed on to pro- 
mote ends, which the people ſo much feared and hated : That the Roman Catholic 
in England were not the hundredth part of the nation, and in Scotland, not the two 
hundredth; and it ſeemed againſt all common ſenſe to hope, by one part, to govern 
ninety-nine, who were of contrary ſentiments and diſpoſitions : And that foreign 
troops, if few, would tend only to inflame hatred and diſcontent z and how to raiſe 
and bring over at once, or to maintain many, it was very difficult to imagine. 
To theſe reaſonings Temple added the ſentiments of Gourville, a Frenchman, fr 
whom, he knew, the King had entertained a great eſteem. © A King of England,” 
ſaid Gourville, who will be he man of bis people, is the gfeateſt King in the 


« world: But if he will be any thing more, he is nothing at all.” The King 


heard at firſt this diſcourſe with ſome impatience ; but being a very degtrous diſ- 
ſembler, he ſeemed moved at laſt, and laying his hand on Temple's, d with an 
appearing cordiality, And I will be the man of my people.” 


Trurrx when he went abroad, ſoon found, that the ſcheme of mediating a 
peace was likely to prove abortive. The allies, beſides their jealouſy of the 
King's mediation, were extremely bent upon the continuance of the war. Spain 
had ſtipulated with Holland never to come to an accommodation, till all things in 
Flanders were reſtored to the condition, in which they had been left by the Pyre- 
nean treaty. The Emperor had very high pretenſions in Alſace ; and as the greateſt 
part of the empire joined in the alliance, it was hoped, that France, ſo much over. 
matched in force, would ſoon be obliged to ſubmit to the terms demanded of her. 


The States indeed, oppreſſed by exorbitant taxes, as well as checked in their com. 


merce, were deſirous of peace, and had few or no claims of their own to retard it 
But they could not in gratitude, nor even in good policy, abandon allies, to whoſe 
protection they had been ſo lately indebted for their ſafety. The Prince of Orange 
likewiſe, who had great influence in their counci's, was all on fire for military * 


I ' 


ud was well pleaſed to be at the head of armies, from which ſuch mighty ſac- Chap. Iv. 
ceſſes were expected. Under various pretences, he eluded, during the whole 1674 
campaign, the meeting with Temple; and after the troops were ſent into winter- 
„he told that miniſter, in his-firſt conference, that till greater impreſſion 
vn made on France, reaſonable terms could not be hoped for; and it was there- 
fore in vain to negotiate. 18 | | oa 
Tus ſucceſs of the campaign had not anſwered expectation. The prince Campaign of 
of Orange, with a ſuperior army, was oppoſed in Flanders to the prince of Conde, * 
and had hoped to penetrate into France by that quarter, where the frontier was 
then very feeble. Aſter long endeavouring, tho* in vain, to bring Conde to a 
battle, he raſhly expoſed, ar Seneffe, a wing of his army; and that active prince 
failed not at once to ſee and to ſeize the advantage. But this imprudence of the 
prince of Orange was amply compenſated by his behaviour in that obſtinate and 
bloody action which enſued. He rallied his diſmayed troops; he led them to the 
charge ; he puſhed the veteran and martial troops of France ; and he obliged the 
prince of Conde, notwithſtanding his age and character, to exert greater efforts, 
and to riſque his perſon more, than in any action, where, even during the heat of 
youth, he had ever commanded. After ſun- ſet, the action was continued by the 
light of the moon; and it was darkneſs at laſt, not the wearineſs of the comba- 
tants, which put an end to the conteſt, and left the victory undecided. © The 
« prince of Orange, ſaid Conde, with great candour and generoſity, has ated 
in every thing like an old captain, except venturing his life too like a young ſol- 
dier.“ Oudenarde was afterwards inveſted by the prince of Orange; but he was 
obliged by the Imperial and Spaniſh generals to raiſe the ſiege on the approach of 
the enemy, He afterwards beſieged and took Grave ; and at the beginning of 
vinter, the armies broke up, with great diſcontents and complaints on all ſides, 

Taz allies were not more ſucceſsful in other places. Lewis in a few weeks re- IIS ; 
conquered Franchecomtẽ. In Alſace, Turenne diſplayed againſt a much ſuperior ; 
enemy, all that military ſkill, which had long rendered him the moſt renowned | f 
captain of his age and nation. By a ſudden and forced march, he attacked and 
beat at Sintzheim the duke of Lorrain- and Caprara, general of the Imperialiſts. 
*renty thouſand Germans pour into Alſace, and take up their quarters in that 
province, Turenne, who had retired into Lorrain, returns unexpectedly upon 
them, He attacks and defeats/a'body of the enemy at Mulhauſen. He chaces 
rom Colmar the elector of Brandenburgh, who commanded the German troops. 
He gains a new advantage at Turkheim. And having diſlodged all the allies, he 
oliges them to repaſs the Rhine; full of ſhame for their multiplied defeats, and 


ſtill more, of anger and complaints againſt each other. 
Te VI; Ii 
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Ix England, all theſe events were conſidered by the people with great anxiety 
and concern; tho*-the & ing and his miniſters affected qʒreat indifferenee with re. 
gard to them. Conſiderable alterations were about this time made in the Englif 
miniſtry. - Buckingham was diſgraced, wh had long, bychie wit and 
humour, poſſeſſed the King's favour, The chief miniſters were Rrlington, now lord 
chamberlain, and Danby the treaſurer. Great hatred and jealouſy took place be- 
tween theſe miniſters ; and the King's affairs were ſomewhat'Giſturbed by their 
quarrels. But Danby gained RN every day with the King; and Arlington de. 
clined in the ſame proportion. Danby was a frugal/miniſter!; and by his applicn- 
tion and induſtry, he brought dla revenue into tolerable order. He endeavoured 
ſo to conduct himſelf as to give offence to no party; and the conſequence un, 
that he was able entirely to pleaſe none. He was always a declared enemy to the 
French alliance; but never poſſeſſed authority enough to overcome the prepoſſeſ. 
ſions, which the King and the Duke retained towards it. It muſt be ufcrided to 
the prevalence of that intereſt, that the Parliament was aſſembled fo late this year; 
left they ſhould attempt to engage the King in meaſures againſt France, during 
the enſuing campaign. They met not till the approach of ſummer. 

Ev v ftep taken by the Commons diſcovered that ill humavt and jealouſy, to 
which the tate open meaſures of the King, and his preſent ſecret attachments, gave 
fach juſt foundation. They drew up a new bill againſt popery, and reſolved to 


inſert in it many ſevere clauſes for the detection and proſecution of prieſts : They 


preſented addreſſes a ſecond time againſt Lauderdale; and when the King's anſver 
was not fatisfactory, they ſeemed till determined to perſevere in their applications: 
An accuſation was moved againſt Danby ; but upon examining the ſeveral arti 
cles, it was not found to contain any juſt reaſons of a proſecution z and was there- 
fore dropped : They applied to the King for recalling his troops from the French 
ſervice ; and as he only promiſed, that they ſhould not be reervited, they ap- 
peared to be much diſſatisfied with his anſwer : A bill was brought i in, making it 
treaſon to leyy money without authority of Parliament "Another vacating the 
ſears of ſuch members_as accepted of offices: "Anether to "ſectre the perſonal ls 
berty of the ſubject, and to prevent ſending any one prifoner beyond ſea. | 
THar the court party might not be idle, during theſe attacks, a bill for anew 
teſt was introduced into the Houſe of Peers by che eat! of Lindeſey. All . 
bers of either houſe, and all who' poſſeſſed office, wete by this bill required to 
- ſwear, that it was not law ful, upon any who oats to take arms agaialt 
the King; that they abhorred the tralterous polition of taking arms by bis autho- 
rity againft bis perſon, or againſt thoſe commiſſioned by Man ; and that they vill 
not at any time endeavour the alteration of the Proteſtant religion or of the eſtz- 


bliſhed government either in church or ſtate. 
x ; Garal 


- 
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GEA oppoſition was made to this bill 3 as might be expected from the pre- 
{nt diſpoſition of the publie. During ſeventeen days, the debates were carried on 
vith much zeal ; and all the reaſon and learning of both parties were diſplayed on 
this memorable occaſion The queſtion, indeed, with regard to reſiſtance, was a 
point, which entered: into dhe controverſies of the old parties, cavalier and round- 


country. Few neuters wert found in the nation: But among ſuch as could main- 
uin a calm indifference; there prevailed ſentiments very wide of thoſe adopted by 
ture, either for or againſt teſiſtance, were equally impolitic, and could ſerve to no 
other purpoſe, than to ſignalias in their turn the triumph of one faction over ano- 
ther: That the ſimplicity retained, in the antient laws of England, as well as in 
the laws of every other nation, ought ſtill to be preſerved, and was beſt calculated 
to prevent the extremes on either ſide: That the abſolute excluſion of reſiſtance, 
in all poſſible caſes, was founded on falſe principles z its expreſs admiſſion might 
be attended with daxgeraus conſequences z and there was no neceſſity of expoſing 


the caſe, the preference of utility to truth in public inſtitutions was apparent; nor 
could the ſuppoſition of reſiſtance, beforchand and in general terms, be ſafely ad- 


ſeemed moſt requiſite, it was yet entirely ſuperfluous ; ſince no man, on the ap- 
proach of extraordinary neceſſity, could be at a loſs, tho* not directed by legal de- 
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the public to either inconvenience: That if a choice muſt neceſſarily be made in 


1675. 


bead; as it made an eſſential part of the preſent diſputes between court and 


mitted in any government: That even in mixt monarchies, where that ſuppolition 
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bill, weg ir uns creme by two voices in the Houſę of Perz. All the popih 


Lords; headed by the earl of Briſtoł voted againſt ic. It was ſent down to the 

Houſe of Commons, where it was likely to meet with a ſerutiny ſtill more ſevere. 
Bir a quarrel, whick enſued between the two Houſes, prevented the paſſing 

all the bills, projected during the preſent ſeſſion.” One Dr. Shirley, being caſt in 


a law - ſuit before the Chancery agsinſt Sir John Fag, a member of the Houſe of 


8h of June, 


13th of Oo. 


ber. 
Apa liament. 


Commons, preferred a petition of appeal before the Houſe of Prers. The Lords 
received it, and ſummoned Fag to appear” before them. He complained to the 
lower Houſe, who eſpouſed his cauſe. © They not only maintained; that no mem. 
ber of their Houſe could be ſummoned” before the Peers; and for this'clairy they 
could plead precedent: They alfo aſſerted, that the upper Houſe could rechive © 
no appeals from any court of equity; à pretenſion, which extremely retretichtd 
the juriſdiction of the Peers, and which was contrary to the practice that had pre. 
vailed during this whole century. The Commons ſend Shirley” to priſon: the 
Lords affert their powers. Conferences are tried; but no accommodation enſbes. 
Four lawyers are ſent to the Tower by the Commons, for tranſgreſſing the order 
of the Houſe, and pleading in this cauſe before the Peers. The Peers denominate 
this arbitrary commitment a breach of the great charter, and order the lieutenant of 
the Tower to releaſe the priſoners: He refuſes obedience: They apply to the 
King, and deſire him to puniſn the lieutenant for his contempt. The King fum- 
mons both Houfes ; exhorts them to unanimity and informs them, that the pre- 
ſent quarrel had arifen from the contrivance of his and their enemies, who pro- 
poſed by that means to force a diffolution of the Parliament. His advice has no 
effect: The Commons continue as violent as ever; and the King, finding that 
no bufinels could be finiſhed, at laſt prorogued the Parliament. 
Warn the Parliament were again aſſembled, there appeared not in any reſpy? 
a change of the diſpoſitions of either Houſe. ' The King defired ſupplies, as well 
for the building of ſhips as for taking off antitipations, which lay upon his reve- 
nue. He even confeſſed, chat he had not been altogether ſo frugal as he might 
have been, and as he reſolved to be for the future: Tho“ he afferted, that to 
his great fatisfaction he had found his expences by ho means fo exorbitant as ſome 
had: repreſented them. The Commons took into conſideration the ſubject of 


ſupply. They voted 300,060 pounds for the building of ſhips; but they appto- 


priated the ſum by very ſtrict clauſes. They paſſed” a teſolution not to gm 
| any ſupply for taking off the antieipations of the revenue. This vote was carried 


„ Several biſtorians have affirmed, that the Cl found, this ſeMon, upon enquiry, that the 
King's revenue was 1,606,000” pounds a year, "ant that the neceſſury expence was but 700,060 


pounds; and have appealed to the ä Bur here is nor the leaſt appearance of the 


in the Journals; e 


. 
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ina very full houſe; by a'myjority of four only: Ke vere the narties. balanced, Chap. iv. 
The quarrel was revived, to which, Dr. Shirley's cauſe bad given occaſion. The 


proceedings of the Commons diſeovered equal violence as during laſt ſeſſion. A 


motion was made in the, Houſe, of Peers, but rejected, ſor addreſſing the King 
to diffolve the preſent Parliament. The King, contented himſelf with proroguing 224 of No- 

em to a very long term. Whether theſe quatrels between the Houſes aroſe from eber. 
conrivance or accident, was never certainly known. Each party might, according 


o their different views, eſteem themſelves either galners or loſers by them. The 


Court might deſire to obſtruct all attacks from the Commons, by giving them 


other employment. The country, party might deſite the diſſolution of a Parlia- 
ment, Which, notwithſtanding all diſguſts, ſtill contained too many We ever 


do ſerve all the purpoſes of. the malecontents. 


Soon after the prorogation, there paſſed a 3 which i in itſelf is 8 


but tends ſtrongly to mark the genius of the Engliſn government, and of Charles's 


adminiſtration during this period. The liberty. of the conſtitution, and the variety 
as well as violence of the parties, had begot a propenſity for political converſa- 


lion; and as the coffee · houſes in particular were the ſcenes, here the conduct of 


the King and the miniſtry was canvaſſed with great freedom, a, proclamation. was 
ſued to ſuppreſs] theſe. places of rende vous. Such an act of power, during 
former reigns, would have been grounded entirely on the prerogative; and be- 
fore the acceſſion of the houſe of Stuart, no ſcruple would have been entertained 
nich regard: to that exerciſe of authority. But Charles, finding doubts to ariſe 
upon his proclamation, had recourſe to the judges, who ſupplied him with a 
chicane of law, and that too a very frivolous one, by which he might juſtify. 
tis proceedings. The act, which ſettled the exciſe, gave the King a power to 
refuſe licences for retailing liquors to ſuch as could not find ſecurity for pay- 
ncht of the duties. But coffee was not a liquor liable to exciſe; and even this 
power of refuſing licences was- very limited, and could not reaſonably be ex- 
tended beyond the intention of the act. The King, therefore, obſerving the 


* Fople to be much diſlatisbed, yielded to a petition of the coffee-men, who pro- 


miled for the future to e all 4dlitiqus iſcayuſs aber houſes ; and the pro- 
damation was recalled... 


LE 


Tuis campaign proved more bee — = hin than any ocher;dut- Campaign of 

ing this whole war. The F reach took the field in Flanders with a very numerous 75. 
amy; and the King himſelf ſerved as a volunteer. under the prince of Condẽ. But 
ntvithſtanding his mighty preparations, he. could. gain no adyantages but the tak- 
ng of Huy and Limbourg, places of no great conſequence. The prince of 
Orange with a conſiderable army 5 lim in al bis motion: eder party 
was 
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Chap. IV. was willing, without a viſible advantage; to hazard a general battle, which might 
1675. be attended either with the entire loſs of Flanders on the one hand, or the itivaſion 
| of France on the other. Lewis, tired of ſo unactive a campaign, retutned: to Ver. 


ſailles; and the whole ſummer paſſed in Flanders without any memorable event. 
-  Tuxenne commanded on the Upper Rhine, in oppoſition to his great rival, 


luſtrious life, by a random ſhot, which ſtruck him on the breaſt, as he was taking a 
view of rhe enemy. The news excited ſorrow in King, court, and people, equalled 


by nothing which we meet with in hiſtory, but the Jamentations of the Roman 


people for the death of Germanicus. The conſternation of the army wis ner. 


preſſible. The French troops, who, a motnent before, were affured of viftory, 


now conſidered themſelves as totally vanquiſhed; and the Germans, who would 
have been glad to compound for a ſafe retreat, expected no leſs than the total de- 
ſtruction of the enemy. But de Lorges, nephew to Turenne, ſucceeded him in 
the command, and poſſeſſed a great ſhare of the genius and capacity of his prede- 


_ ceffor. By his ſtxilful operations, the French were enabled to repaſs the Rhine, 
uvirhout confiderable loſs; and this retreat was eſteemed equally glorious with the 


greateſt victory. The deſperate valour of the Engliſh troops, who were placed 
in che rear contributed greatly to ſave the French army. They had been ſeized 
with-equal-paſfion ur che native troops! of France; for their brave general, and 
foughit with ardout to revenge his death on the Germans. The duke of Mat) 
borough,. then captain Churchill, here learned the rudiments of that aft, which 
he afterwards practiſed with ſuch fatal ſucceſs againſt France. "| 

Tux ptince of Conde leſt the army in Flandetb under the command of Luzen- 


bourg ; and carrying with dini a conſiderable reinfbwement, ſucceeded to Torenne' 


command. He defended Aliabe from the Germans, who had paſſed the Rhine, 
and invaded that province. le obliged them firſt to raiſe the ſiege of Hagena, 


chen that of Sabertie. Ne eluded all their attempts to bring him to a battle. And 


having dextrouſly kept them from eſtabliſhing themſelves in Alſace, he WO 


\ 
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uexihtanding their ſuperiority of number, to repaſy the Rhine, and take up Chap. IV. 

their winter quarters in their own Saane 0 ins d: d 15011 bonn d | 55 
Arx the death of Turenne, a detachment of ara was ſent to the 

ſege of Treves: An enterprize, in which-the Imperialifts, the Spaniards, the Pala- 

tine, the duke of Lorraine, and many other princes paſſionately concurted. The 

project was well concerted, and executed with vigour Mareſchal Crequi, on the 

ather hand, cal lected an army, and advanced with a vie w of forcing the Germans 

to raiſe the ſiege. They left a detachment to guard, their. lines, and under the 

command of the dukes. of Zell and Oſnabrugh, marched. in queſt of the enemy. 

At Canſarbrio; they fell unexpectedly, and with ſuperior numbers, on Crequi, and 

pu him to rout. He e ſcaped with four attendants only and throwing himſelf 

to Treves, reſolved by a vigorous defence to make amends for his former error or 

misfortune, The garriſon was brave, but not abandoned to that total deſpair, by 

which their governor was, actuated... T hey mutinied againſt his obſtinacy a capi · 

rulated for cbewſelves; and becauſe he refuſed to ſign the capitulation, they a 

reed him à priſoner into the hands of the enemy. | 


is remarkable, that this rout of Crequi is almoſt che only duale which the 
French. Joſt at land, from Rocrai to Bleinheim, during the courſe of above lixty 
yeats.3; and theſe, too, full of bloody wars, againſt potent and martial enemies: 

Their victories equal almoſt the number of years during that period. Such was 
the vigour and good conduct of that Monarchy l And ſuch too were the reſources 
ud refined policy of the European nations, by which they were enabled to repair 
their loſſes, and ſtill to canine. that mighty power nearly within its antient di- 
nu] A fifth part of theſe victories would have nes in another period to have 2 
pen to France the empire of Europe. fog bas basmmo? 2d: 

Tax Suedes had been engaged, — of large dulbfilivs take pare | 
wth Lewis, and invade the territories. of the elector of Brandenburgh in Po- 
merania, That elector, joined by ſome: lmperialiſts from Sileſia, fell upon them 
nh great bravery, and ſucceſs. Heiſoan beat them out of bia part of that 
, and purſued. them into their own. | He had an interview with the King 

ak, who was now entered into the intereſts of the confederates, and re- 
hired to declare war, againſt Sweden... ue eee CI | 
Puſhing the victory. Ane! J Aa 185 85 6361 COUT 6 11132 79 2183 

dae ebenes en eee eee, e 
furefions of the common people in Guienne and Brittany. The? ſoon ſuppteſſed. 
w) Grided the force and auentian of Leni. The only advantage, gained-by 

tie French, was at ſea. Melina in Sicily had revolted i and a fleet under the duke 
s Was e 9 font the kn Th Dutch had W Ligue 
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Chap. IV. dron to allt the Spaniards, A batile enſued, where, de Ruyter was killed, This 
1675. event alone was thought equivalent to a victory. 

Tus French, who, twelve years before, had ſcarce a ſhip of war in any of their 
harbours, had raiſed themſelves, by means of perſeyerance and policy, to be, in their 
preſent force, tho not in their reſources, the firſt maritime power in Eu 
The Dutch, while in alliance with them againſt England, had ſupplied them with 
ſeveral veſſels, and had taught them the rudiments of the difficult art of ſhip build. 
ing. The Engliſh next, when in alliance with them againft Holland, inſtrifted 
[nem in the method of fighting their ſhips, and of preſerving order in naval engage 
ments. Lewis availed himſelf of every opportunity to aggrandize his people, 
while Charles, ſunk in indolence and pleaſure, neglected all the noble arts of govern- 
ment 3 or if, at any time, he rouſed himſelf from his lethargy, that induftry, by 
reaſon of the unhappy projects which he embraced, was often more pernicious to 
the public than his inactivity itſelf. He was as anxious to promote the naval power 
of France, as if the ſafery of his crown had depended on it; and many of the plans 
executed in that kingdom, were firſt, tis ſaid , digeſted and corrected by him, 


1676. Tax ſucceſſes of the allies had been conſiderable the laſt campaign; but the 
Sßpaniards and Imperialiſts well knew, that France was not yet ſufficiently broke, nor 
willing to ſubmit to the terms which they reſolved to impoſe upon her. Tho they 
could not refuſe the King's mediation, and Nimeguen, after many difficulties, was 
at laſt fixed on as the place of congreſs; yet under one pretence or other, they ſtill 
delayed ſending their ambaſſadors, and no progreſs was made in the negotiation. 
Lord Berkeley, Sir William Temple, and Sir Lionel Jenkins, were the Engliſh 
miniſters at Nimeguen. The Dutch, who were impatient for peace, ſoon ap- 
peared ; Lewis, who hoped to divide the allies, and who knew, that he himſelf 
- could neither be ſeduced nor forced into a diſadvantageous peace, ſent ambaſſadors : 

The Swedes, who hoped to recover by treaty, what they had loſt by arms, were al- 
ſo forward to negotiate. But as theſe powers could not proceed of themſelves to 

ſettle terms, the congreſs hitherto ſerved merely as an amuſement to the public. 
Campaign of IT was by the events of the campaign, not the conferences of negotiators, that 
1676. the articles of peace were to be determined. The Spaniſh towns, ill fortified and 
worſe defended, made but a feeble reſiſtance to Lewis, who, by laying up mag?-. 
Zines during the winter, was able to take the field early in the ſpring, before the 
could be found in the open country. In the month of April he laid ſiege to 
Conde, and took it by ſtorm in four days. Having ſent the duke of Orleans to be. 
ſiege Bouchaine, a ſmall but important fortreſs, he poſted himſelf ſo advantage- 


* Welwood, Burnet, Coke. 
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ouſly with his main army, as to hinder the confederates from relieving it, or fight- 
ing without diſadvantage. The Prince, in ſpite of all the difficulties of the ſea- 
ſon, and the want of proviſions, came in fight of the French army ; but his in- 
duſtry ſerved to no other purpoſe than to render him a ſpectator of the ſurrender 
of Bouchaine. Both armies ſtood in-awe of each other, and were unwilling to 
hazard an action, which might be attended with the moſt important conſequences. 
Lewis, tho' he wanted not perſonal courage, was very little enterprizing in the 
feld; and being reſolved this campaign to reſt contented with the advantages, 
_ which he had ſo early acquired, he thought proper to entruſt his army to Mareſchal 
Schomberg, and retired himſelf to Verſailles. After his departure, the Prince of 
Orange laid ſiege to Maeſtricht ; but meeting with an obſtinate reſiſtance, he 
was obliged, on the approach of Schomberg, who in the mean time had taken 
Aire, to raiſe the ſiege. He was incapable of yielding: to adverſity or bending 
under misfortunes : But he began to foreſee, that, by the negligence and errors 
of his allies, the war in Flanders muſt neceſſarily have a very unfortunate iſſue. 


Ox the upper Rhine, Philipſbourgh was taken by the Imperialiſts. In Pome- 
rania, the Swedes were ſo unſucceſsful againſt the Danes and Brandenburghers, 
that they ſeemed. to be loſing apace all thoſe poſſeſſions, which, with lo much 

valour and good fortune, they had acquired in Germany. 


Azour the beginning of winter, the congreſs of Nimeguen was pretty full, 
and the plenipoteatiaries of the Emperor and Spain, two powers ſtrictly con- 
joined by blood and alliance, at, laſt appeared. The Dutch had threatened, if 
they delayed any longer, to proceed to a ſeparate treaty with France. In the 
conferences and ee the n of the parties became every day 
more apparent. 


Tas Hollanders, loaded with debts, and harraſſed with taxes, were defrown of 
putting an end to a war; in which, beſides the inconveniencies attending all leagues, 
the weakneſs of the Spaniards, the diviſions and delays of the Germans, prog- 
noſticated nothing but diſgrace and misfortune. Their commerce languiſhed ; 
and what gave them till greater anxiety, the commerce of England, by reaſon of 
her neutrality, flouriſhed extremely; and they were apprehenfive, leſt advantages, 
once loſt, would never thoroughly be regained. They had themſelves no farther 
motive for continuing the war, except to ſecure a good frontier to Flanders; but 
gratitude to their allies ſtill engaged them to try, whether another campaign might 


1677. 


procure a peace, which would give general ſatisfaction. The Prince of Orange, 
urged by motives of honour, of ambition, and of animoſi Iry againſt nne en- 


ceavoured to keep them ſteady to this reſqlution. 
Vor. VI. K k Tux 
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Fog IV. Tux Spaniards, not to mention the other incurable weakneſſes, into which their 
ls monarchy: was fallen, were diſtracted with domeſtic diſſenſions between the partie: 
of the Queen Regent and of Don John, natural brother to their young ſovereign, 
Tho' unable of themſelves to defend Flanders, they were reſolute not to conelude 
a peace, which would leave it expoſed to every aſſault or inroad : and while they 
made the, moſt magnificent promiſes to the States, their real truſt was in the pro- 
tection of England. They ſaw, that, if that ſmall but important territory was once 
ſubdved by France, the Hollanders, expoſed to ſo terrible a power, would fall into 
dependance, and would endeavour, by ſubmiſſions, to ward off that deſtruction, to 
which a war in the heart of their State muſt neceſſarily expoſe chem. They be- 
lieved, that Lewis, ſenſible how much greater advantages he might reap from the 
alliance than from the ſubjection of the Republic, which muſt ſcatter its people 
and depreſs its commerce, would be contented with very moderate conditians, and 
would turn his enterprizes againſt his other neighbours. They thought it impoſ- 
ſible but the people and Parliament of England, foreſceing theſe obvious conſe- 
quences, . muſt at laſt force the King to take part in the affairs of the continent, in 
which their intereſts were ſo deeply concerned. And they truſted, that even the 
” King himſelf, on the approach of ſo great a danger, muſt open his eyes, and ſa- 
crifice his prejudices, in favour of France, to the ſafety of his own kingdoms, 
Uncertain Zur Charles here found himſelf entangled in ſuch oppoſite motives and engage 
Nag. of the ments, as he had not reſolution enough to break, nor patience to unravel. On the 
one hand, be always regarded his alliance with France as a ſure reſource in caſe of 
\ any commotions among his own ſubjects; and whatever ſchemes he might have 
formed for enlarging his authority, or altering the eſtabliſhed religion, it was from 
that quarter alone he could expect aſſiſtance. He had actually, in ſecret, ſold his 
neutrality to France, and he received remittances of a million of livres a year, which 
was afterwards encreaſed to two millions; a conſiderable ſupply in the preſent em- 
barraſſed ſtate of his revenue. And he dreaded, left the Parliament ſhould treat 
him as they had formerly done his father; and after they had engaged bim in 4 
war on the continent, ſhould take advantage of 'his neceſſities, and make him 
| purchaſe ſupplies by ſacrificing his prerogative, and abandoning his miniſters. 
On the other hand, the cries of his people and Parliament, ſeconded by Danby, 
Arlington, and moſt of his miniſters, incited him to take part with the allies, and 
to cottect the unequal balance of power in Europe. He might apprehend danger 
from oppoſing ſuch earneſt deſires : He might hope for large ſupplies, if he com 
curred with them: And however inglorious and indolent his diſpoſition, the renown 
of acting as arbiter of Europe, would probably at intervals rouze him from his | 


thargy, and move him to ſupport the high character, with which he was _ 
\ x | 7 
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Ir is wotthy obſervation, that, during this period, the King was, by every one, Chap. IV 
abroad and ar home, by France and by the allies, allowed to be the undiſputed ar- 77. 
biter of Europez and no terms of peace, which he would have pteſcribed, could 
kave been refuſed by either party. Tho' France afterwards found means to teſiſt 
the ſame alliance, joined with England ; yet was the then obliged to make ſuch 
violent efforts as quite exhauſted her; and it was the utmoſt neceſſſty, which 
puſhed her to find teſſources, far ſurpaſſing her own expectations. Charles was 
ſenſible, that, ſo long as the war continued abroad, he ſhould never enjoy caſe at 
home, from the impatience and importunity of his ſubjects; yet could he not re- 
ſolve to impoſe a peace by openly conjoining himſelf with either party. Terms 
advantageous to the allies muſt loſe him the friendſhip of France: The contrary 
would enrage his Parliament. Between theſe views, he perpetually floated z and 
from his conduct, it is obſervable, that a careleſs, remiſs diſpolition, agitated by 
oppoſite motives, is capable of as great inconſiſtencies as is incident even to the 
greateſt imbecillity and folly. „J 
Tus Parliament was aſſembled; and the King made them a very plauſible ſpeech, 15th of Fe- 
in which he warned them againſt all differences among themſelves; expreſſed . 5 
reſolution to do his part for bringing their eonſultations to a happy iſſue; and of. M 
fered his conſent to any Jaws for the farther ſecurity of their religion, liberty, and 
property, He then told them of the decayed condition of the navy ; and aſked 
money for repairing it: He informed them, that part of his revenue, the addition- 
al exciſe, was ſoon to expire : And the added theſe words, ** You may at any 
time ſee the yearly eſtabliſhed expence of the government, by which it will ap- 
& pear, that the conſtant and unavoidable charge being paid, there will remain 
no overplus towards anſwering thoſe contingencies, which may happen in all 
* kingdoms, and which have been a conſiderable burthen on me this laſt year. 
Bzroxe the Parliament entered upon bufineſs, they were ſtopped by a doubt, 
Which was ſtarted concerning the legality of their meeting. It had been enacted by 
an old law of Edward the Third, . That Parliaments ſhould be held once every 
year, or oftner, if need be.“ The laſt prorogation had been longer than a year: 
and being ſuppoſed on that account illegal, it was pretended to be equivalent to a 
diſſolution, The conſequence ſeems by no means juſt; and beſides, a latter act. 
that which repealed the triennial law, had determined, that it was neceſſary to hold 
Parliaments only once in three years. Such weight, however, was put on this cavil, 
that Buckingham, Shafteſbury, Salifbury, and Wharton, inſiſted irenuouſly in the 
Houſe of Peers on the invalidity of the Parliament, and thenullity bf all its future 
acts. For ſuch dangerous poſitions, they were ſent to the Tower, there to remain 
during the pleaſure of his Majeſty and the Houſe. Buckingham, Saliſbury, and 
K k 2 Wharton, 
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| Whariang made ſubmiſſions, and were ſoon after releaſed. But Sh; 


mote obſtinate in his temper, and deſirous of diſtinguiſhing himſelf by-his adhe- 


rence to liberty, fought the remedy. of law ; and being rojected by the judges, be 


was at laſt, after a twelvemonth Non, 3 to male tſie ſame ſub- 
5" upon which he was alſo releaſed. Ying 213 1683 n 5 3 3 

Tax Commons at firſt ſeemed to proceed with temper.” They granted the 42 
of 586, ooo pounds, for building thirty® ſtips; tho“ - they ſtrictiy appropriated 
the money to that ſervice.” Eſtimates were given in of the expence z but it was 
afterwards found that they fell ſhort near '160;0000pounds,s/ They alſo. voted, 
agreeably to the King's requeſt,” the continuance of the additional exciſe for three 
years. This exciſe had been granted for nine "uy in 1668. Aer raving 
to promiſe a peaceable and an eaſy ſeſſion. A 


Campaign of Bur the Parliament was ſoon rouzed from! this ee by nets receiv- 


1677. 


ed from abroad. The French King had taken the field in the middle of Febru- 


ary, and laid ſiege to Valenciennes, which he carried in a few days by ſtorm. He 
next inveſted borh Cambray and St. Omer. The prince of Orange, alarmed with 
this progreſs, haſtily affembled an army, and marched to the relief of St. Omer. 
He was encountered by the French, under the duke of Orleans and Mareſchal 


Luxembourg. The prince poſſeſſed great talents for war; courage, activity, vi- 


gilance, patience; but ſtill he was inferior in genius to thoſe conſummate gene- 


rals oppoſed to him by Lewis; and tho' he always found means to repair his 


loſſes, and to make head in a little time againſt the victors, he was during his 
whole life unſucceſsful. By a maſterly movement of Luxembourg, he was here 
beat, and obliged to retreat to Ypres. During the battle, he made the utmoſt 
efforts, by exhortation and example, to rally his diſmayed ſoldiers : He ſtruck 
one of the runaways acrols the face with his ſword : «© Raſcal,” ſaid he, © I will 
« ſet a mark on you at preſent, that J may hang you afterwards.” Camry 
and St. Omer were ſoon ſurrendered to Lewis, 


Tuis ſucceſs, derived from ſuch exorbitant power and ſuch wiſe condudt 


5 ſtruck a juſt terror into the Engliſh Parliament. They addreſſed the King, re- 


preſenting the danger to which the kingdom was expoſed from the greatneſs of 
France, and deſiring, that his Majeſty, by ſuch alliances as he ſhould think fir, 
would both ſecure his own dominions and the Spaniſh Netherlands, and thereby 
quiet the fears of his people. The King, deſirous of eluding this application, which 
he conſidered as a kind of attack on his meaſures, replied in general terms, that 


he would uſe all means for the preſervation of Flanders, conſiſtent with the peace 


and ſafety of his kingdoms. This anſwer was an evaſion, or rather a real denial. 


The Commong, — thought propet to be more particular. They 8 N 
im 
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him not to defer the entering into ſuch alliances as. might attai 
Ard incaſe war with the French King ſhould be the reſult of his Mesſures, they 
procmiſed to grant him all the aids and ſupplies, which would: enable him to ſupport 
the honour and ĩntereſt of the nation. The King, was alſo more particular in his 
reply. He told them, that the only way to prevent, danger, was 50, put bim in a 


condition to make preparations for their ſecurity. This meſſage was underſtood 


to be a demand of money. The Parliament accordingly, empowered the King to 
borrow on the additional exciſe 200,000, pounds, at ſeven, per cent: A very ſmall 
ſum indeed; but which they deemed ſufficient, with the ordinary revenue, to 
equip a good: ſquadron, and thereby put the nation in. ſecurity, till farther. reſo- 
ee eee, 

Bu r this conceſſion fell far ſhort of the King's expectations. He therefore in- 


* 


formed them, that unleſs they granted him the ſum of 690,000 pounds upon new] 


funds, it would not be poſſible for. him, wirhout expoſing the nation 10 mavifeſt 
danger, to ſpeak. or act thoſe things, which would anſwer the end of their ſeveral 
addreſſes. The Houſe, took this meſſage. into conſideration But before they 
came to any reſolution, the King ſent for them to Whitehall, where he to 
them, upon the word af a King, that they ſhculd nat repent any trult, whic 
they would repoſe in him for the ſafety of his kingdoms. thac he would not - 
any conſideration break credit with them, or employ, their money to other ules, 
than thoſe for which they intended it; but that he would. not hazard, either his 
own ſafety or theirs, by taking any vigorous meaſures, or forming new allian- 
ces, till he was in a better condition, both to defend his ſubjects, and offend. hi 
memies, | This ſpeech brought affairs to a ſhort, iſſue. The. King 8 
tem to truſt him with a large ſum: He pawned his royal word for their ſecy- 
rity; They muſt either run the riſque of loſing their money, or endanger tho e 
alliances they had projected, and at the ſame time declare to all the world the 
higheſt diſtruſt of their Sovereign. NE rs ao Tn 
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Bur there were many reaſons, which determined the Houſe of Commons to put p,rliament's 
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ao truſt in his Majeſty. They conſidered, that the pretence of danger was obviouſly diſtruſt of the 
groundleſs ? while the French were oppoſed by ſuch. powerful alliances" on the King. 


continent, while the King was maſter of a good fleet at ſea, and while all his ſub- 


ks were ſo heartily united in oppoſition to foreign enemies. That the only juſtif- . 


able reaſon, therefore, of the King's backwar dneſs, was not the ap rehenfion of dan- 
ger from abroad, but a diffidence, which be might perhaps have entertained of 
his Parliament; leſt, after engaging him in foreign alliances, for carrying on a 
var, they ſhould take advantage of his neceſſities, and extort from him conceſ- 
"ons dangerous to his royal dignity. That this Parliament, by ee 
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e þ4 given no foundation for fuch ſuſpicions, and were fo far from purſuing any l. 


had, by former meaſures, excited very reaſonable jealouſies in his people, and 


. word, to employ to other purpoſes. And that by uſing ſuch diſhonourable 
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miſter ends, that they had granted ſupplies for the firſt Dutch war; for maintain. 
ing the triple league, tho? concluded withour their advice; even for cartying 
on the ſecond Duteh war, which was entered into contraty to their opinion, and 
contrary to the manifeſt intereſts of the nation. That on the other hand, the King 


did with a bad grace require at preſent their truſt and confidence. That he had 
not ſcrupled to demand ſupplies for maintaining the triple league, at the very mo- 
ment he was concerting meaſutes for breaking it, and had accordingly employed 
to that purpoſe the ſupplies, which he had obtained by thoſe deluſive pretenfions, 
That his union with France, during the war againſt Holland, muſt have been 
founded on projects the moſt dangerous to his people; and as the ſame union 
was ſtill ſecretly maintained, it might juſtly be feared, that the ſame projects were 
not-yet entirely abandoned. That the King could not ſeriouſly intend to pro- 
ſecute vigorous meaſures againſt France; ſince he had fo long remained entirely 
unconcerned during ſuch obvious dangers, and, till prompted by his Parliament, 
whoſe proper baſinefs it was not to take the lead in thoſe parts of adminiſtration, 
had ſuſpended all his activity. That if he really meant to enter into a cor- 
dial union with his people, he would have taken the firſt ſtep, and have endea. 
voured, by putting truſt in them, to reſtore that confidence, which he himſelf, 
by his raſh cdunrile, had firſt violated. That it was in vain to aſk fo ſmall a ſum 
as 600,600 pounds, ih order to ſecure him againſt the future attempts of rhe Per- 
nament; ſince that ſum muſt ſoon be exhauſted by a war with France, and 
he muſt again fall into that dependance, which was become in ſome degree 
eſſential to the conſtitution. That if he would form the neceſſary alliances, 
that ſum or a greater would inſtantly be voted; nor could there be any reaſon 
to dread, that the Parliament Would immediately deſert meaſutes, in which they 
were engaged by their honour, their inclination, and the public intereſt. That 
the real ground, therefore, of the King's refuſal was neither apprehenſion of dan- 
ger from Fofeigu enemies, nor Jealouſy of parliamentary encroachments; bur a 
deſire of &btaining the money, which he intended, notwithſtanding bis royal 


means to ſo ignoble an end, he rendered himſelf ſtill more unworthy the cont: 
dence of his people. | i 

Tus Houſe of Commons were now regularly divided into two parties, the 
court and the country. Some were inliſted in the court · party by offices, nay 
few by bribes ſecretly given them; a ſcandalous practice firſt begun by Clifford, 
* pernicious miniſter: But great number were attached merely by "inclination; 5 


*% 
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{ar as they eſteemed the meaſures of the Court agreeable to the intereſts of the Chap. IV. 
nation, Private views and faction had likewiſe, drawn many into the country 77. 
party: But there were alſo many, who had no other obje than che public good· 
Theſe difigtereſted members on both ſides, fuQuated between the parties 3 and 
gave the ſuperiority. ſometimes to the court, ſometimes to the oppoſition 7. 
lu the preſent emergence, à general diſtruſt of the King prevailed; and the Par- 
lament reſolved. not to hazard their money, in expect ation of alliances, which, 
they believed, were never intended to be formed. Inſtead of granting the ſup- 
ply, they yoted ap addreſs, wherein 5 they beſought his Majeſty to enter into a 
* league, offenſive and defenſiye, with the States General of the United Pro- 
« yinces, againſt the growth and power of the French King, and for the pre- 
* ſervation of the Spaniſh Netherlands; and to make ſuch r e with the 
© confederates as ſhould appear fit and uſeful to that end.. They f re 
their advice. with reaſons; and promiled ſpeedy. and plentiful: ſupplies, for 
ſerving his Majeſty's honour and the ſafety. of the public... The King poker 
the higheſt anger at this addreſs, which he repreſented as A dangerous encroach- 
ment upon his prerogative. He reproyed the Commons in very beyfre terms 3 8th of May. 
and ordered them immediately to be adjourned. - 1 

II is certain, that this was the critical moment. 8 King "both. * 
wich eaſe have preſerved the balance of power in Europe, which it has ſince coſt 
this iſland an infinite profuſion of blood and treaſure to reſtore, and might by 
perſeverance have at laſt regained, in ſome tolerable meaſure, after all paſt errors, 
the confidence of his people, This opportunity being neglected, the wound be- 
came incurable; and notwithſtanding his momentary appearances of vigour againſt 
France and popery, and 4beir momentary inelinations to rely on his faith ; be was 
ſtill believed to be at bottom engaged in the ſame. intereſt, and t ſoon relapſed 
into diſtruſt and jealouſy. . The ſecret memoirs of that reign, which have ſince been 
Publiſhed , prove beyond a doubt, that the King had at this time concerted mea- 
ſures with France, and had no intention to enter into a war in favour of the allies. 
He had entertained no view, therefore, even when he payned his nor AL worp 
to bis people, than to procure à grant of money; and he truſted, that, While 


he eluded their en be Souleh not. .afrerwards.: want. a far, ed 
ing his conduct. | dt 114444; 2 


* Temple's Memoirs, vol. i. p. 458. 


| + Such as the letters, which paſſed betwixt Danby and Montague, the King' s ambaſſador at POR 7 
Temple's Memoirs, and his Letters. In theſe laſt, we ſee that the King never made any propoſals 
of ters but what were advantageous to France, and the prince of agg believed n 
Uw2ys concerted wich the French ambaſſador. Vol. i. p. 439 121 
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V. e e en were carried 6 on between France and Holland, and 

4277+ an eventual treaty: was concluded; chat i is, üll their differences were adjuſted, pro- 

vided they could afterwards ſatisfy their allies on both ſides. But this work, 

tho' in appearance difficult, ſeemed to be extremely forwarded, 'by Farther bad 

ſucceſſes on the part of the confederates, and by the great impatience of the Hol. 

landers; when a new event happened, which promiſed a more proſperous iflue to 

the quarrel with France, and revived n the hopes of all the Engliſh, who 
underſtoad the intereſts of their country. 


Tax King ſaw, with regret,. the violent diſcontents, which prevailed in the 
nation, and which ſeemed every day to augment upon himr \ Strongly defirous 
by his natural temper to be eaſy himſelf, and to make every body elſe eaſy, be 
ſought expedients to appeaſe thoſe mumurs, which, as they were very diſagree- 
able for the preſent, might in their conſequences prove extremely dangerous. He 
knew, that, during the late war with Holland, the malecontents at home had made 
applications to the prince of Orange; and if he continued ftill to negle& the 
prince's intereſts, and to thwart the inclinations of his people, be apprehended leſt 
their common complaints ſhould cement a laſting union between them. - He ſaw, 
that the religion of the Duke inſpired the nation with very diſmal apprehenſions; 
and tho' he had obliged his brother to allow the young princeſſes to be edu- 
cated in the proteſtant.faith, ſomething farther, he thought, was requiſite, i in order 
to ſatisfy the nation. He entertained therefore propoſals for marrying the prince 
to the lady Mary, the eldeſt princeſs, and heir apparent to the crown (for the 
duke had no male iſſue), And he hoped, by ſo tempting an offer, to engage him 
entirely in his intereſts. . A peace he propoſed to make; ſuch as would ſatisfy 
France, and ſtill preſerve his connections with that crown: And, he intended to 
ſanctify it by the approbation of the prince, whom he found to be extremely re- 
vered in England, and reſpected throughout all Europe. All the reaſons for 
this alliance were ſeconded by the ſolicitations of Danby, and alſo of Temple, 
who was at that time in England: And Charles at laſt granted permiſſion to the 

prince, when the campaign ſhould be over, to pay him a viſit. 


- 20th of Oto- Tur King very graciouſly received his nephew at Newmarket. He would have 
228 entered immediately upon buſineſs; but the prince deſired firſt to be acquainted 
with the lady Mary: And he declared, that, contrary to the uſual ſentiments of 
perſons of his rank, he placed a great part of happineſs in domeſtic ſatisfaction, and 
would not, upon any conſideration of intereſt_or politics, match himſelf with z 
perſon diſagreeable to him. He was introduced to the princeſs, whom he found 
in the bloom of youth, and extremely amiable both in her perſon and her humour. 
The King now thought, that he had a double tye upon him, and might 58 
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make account of his compliance with every propoſal : He was bt to find the | 40 

Prince decline all Niſcourſ.of b of buſigels, and refuſe to concert any terms for the ge- # 

neral peace, tilh his marriage ſhould be finiſhed, Fe well fore ſaw, he ſaid, from 

the ſituation of affairs, that his allies were likely to have kard terms! and he never 

would never expoſe himſelf to the reproach of having ſacrificed their intereſts to pro- 

mote his own purpoſes. Charles till believed, notwithſtanding the cold, ſevere 

manner of the prince, that he would abate of this rigid punctilio of honour z and 

he protracted the time, hoping by his own inſinuation and addreſs, as well as by 

the allurements of love and ambition, to win him to compliance. One day, 

Temple found the prince in very bad humour, repenting that he had ever come to 

England, and reſolute in a few days to leave it: But before he went, the King, 

he ſaid, muſt chuſe the terms, on which they ſhould hereafter live together: He 

was ſure it muſt be like the greateſt friends or the greateſt enemies: And he defired 

Temple to inform his maſter next morning of theſe intentions. Charles was ſtruck 

with this menace, and foreſaw how the prince's departure” would be interpreted 

by the people. He reſolved, therefore, immediately to yield with a good grace; 

and having paid a compliment to his nephew's honeſty, he told Temple, that the 

marriage Was concluded, and deſited him to inform the Duke of it, as of an affair 230 of ORo- 

already reſolved on. The duke ſeemed ſurprized; but yielded a prompt obedience; b* 3 

which, he ſaid, was his conſtant maxim, to whateyer he found to be the King's — of 

pleaſure. No meaſure during this reign gave ſuch general ſatisfaction. All 2 with 

parties ſtrove who ſhould moſt applaud it. And even Arlington, who had been Ray. —_ 

kept out of the ſecret, told the prince, That ſome things, good in themſelves, 

* were ſpoiled by the manner of doing them, as ſome things bad were mended 

* by,it ; but he . confeſs, that This was a thing ſo ak in 1 8. chat the 

* manner of doing it could not ſpoil it.” 
Tuis marriage was a great ſurprize to Lewis, who, being tbl! to go- 

vern every thing in the Engliſh Court, now found ſo important a ſtep taken, 

aot only without bis conſent, but without his knowlege or participation. A con- 

junction of England with the allies, and a vigorous war in oppoſition to French 

ambition, were the conſequences immediately expected, both abroad and at home: 

But to check theſe ſanguine expectations, the King, a few days after the marriage, 

prolonged the adjournment of the Parliament, from the third of December to the 

ſourth of April. This term was too late for granting ſupplies, or making pre- 

Parations of war; and could be choſen by the King for no other reaſon, but as 

an attonement to France for his conſent | to the marriage. 
Taz King, however, entered into conſultations with the prince, together with Plan of peace. 


Danby and Temple, concerning the terms which it would be proper to require of 
Vox. VI, LI France. 


6 


Chap. IV. 


1677. 
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France. After ſome debate, it was agreed, that France ſhould- reſtore 


to the Duke; with Tournay, Valenciennes, Conde, Aeth, Charleroi, Cour- 
tray, Oudenarde, and Binche to Spain, in order to form a good frontier for Flan- 
ders. The prince ialiſted much, that Franchecomtẽ ſhould like wiſe be reſtored , 
and Charles thought, that becauſe he had -patrimonial eſtates of great value in that 
province, and deemed his property more ſecure in the hands of Spain, he was 
engaged by ſuch views to be obſtinate in that point: But the prince very gene- 
rouſly declared, that to procure but one good town to the Spaniards in Flanders, 
he would willingly abandon all thoſe. poſſeſſions. . As the King till inſiſted on the 
impoſſibility of wreſting Franchecomtẽ from Lewis, the prince was obliged to 


ſubmit. 


NoTwITHSTANDING this conceſſion to France, the projected peace was favour- 
able to the allies; and it was a ſufficient indication of - vigour in the King, that 
he had given his aſſent to it. He farther agreed to ſend over a miniſter inflantly 
to Paris, in order to propoſe theſe terms. This miniſter was to enter into no 
treaty: He was to allow but two days for the acceptance or refuſal of the terms: 
Upon the expiration of theſe, he was immediately to return: And in caſe of re- 
fuſal, the King promiſed immediately to egter into the confederacy. To carry 
ſo imperious a meſſage, and ſo little expected from the Engliſh Court, Temple 


was the perſon pitched on, whoſe declared averſion to the French intereſt was 


not likely to make him fail of vigour and promptitude in the execution of his 


commiſſion. | 


- 


Bur Charles next day felt arelenting in this aſſumed vigour. Inſtead of Temple, 
he diſpatched the earl of Feverſham, a creature of the Duke's, and a Frenchman 
by birth: And he ſaid, that the meſſage being harſh in itſelf, it was needleſs to 
aggravate it by a diſagreeable meſſenger. The prince left London ; and the King, 
at his departure, aſſured him, that he never would abate in the leaft point of the 


ſcheme concerted, and would enter into war with Lewis, if he refuſed it. 


LxwIS received the meſſage with ſceming gentleneſs and complacency. He 
told Feverſham, that the King of England well knew, that he might always be 
maſter of the peace; but ſome of the towns in Flanders, it ſeemed very hard to 


demand, eſpecially Tournay, upon whole fortifications fuch immenſe ſums had 


been expended: He would therefore take ſome ſhort time to conſider of an an- 


fwer. 'Feverſham faid,' that he was limited to two days ſtay: But when that time 
was elapſed, he was prevailed with to ſtay ſome few days longer; and he came 
away at laſt without any poſitive anfwer. Lewis faid, that he hoped bis brother 
would not break with him for one or two towns: And with regard to them too, 


he would ſend orders to his ambaſſador at London, to treat with the King 


himſelf. 
Charles 
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Charles was ſoftened" by the ſoftneſs of Franee; and the blow was thus artfully. Chap. IV. 
eluded. The French ambaſſador, Barillon, owned, at laſt, that he had orders to 77. 
yield all except Toutnay, and even to treat about ſome equivalent for that fortreſs, 
if the King abſolutely inſiſted upon it. The prince was gone, who had given 
ſpirit to the Engliſh Court; and che Negotiations began to draw out into meſſages 
and returns from Paris. Noa | CN 

Br intervals, however, the King could rouze himſelf, and ſhow ſtill ſome firm- 
neſs and reſolution. Finding that affairs were not likely to come to any conclu- 
fon with France, the Parſiament, notwithſtanding the long adjournment, was a{- 
ſembled on the fifteenth of January; a very unuſual meaſure, and capable of giv- 
ing alarm to the French Court. Temple was ſent for to the council, and the 
King told him, that he intended he ſhould go to Holland, in order to form a treaty 
of alliance with the States; and that the purpoſes of it ſhould be, like the triple 
league, to force” both France and Spain to aceept of che terms propoſed; Temple 
was forry to find this act of vigour qualified by ſuch a regard to France, and by 
ſuch an appearance of indifference of neutrality between the parties. He told the 
King, that the reſolution agreed on, was to begin the war in conjunction with all 
the confederates; in caſe of no direq; and immediate anſwer from France: That 
this meaſure would fatisfy the prince, the allies, and the people of England; ad- 
vantages which could not be expected from ſuch an alliance with Holland alone: 
That France would be diſobliged, and Spain likewiſe ; nor would the Dutch be 
ſatisſied with ſuch a faint imitation of the triple league, a meaſure concerted when 
they were equally at peace with both parties. For theſe reaſons, Temple declined 
the employment z and Laurence Hyde, ſecond ſon to chancellor Clarendon, was 
kent in his place. 9% 587k arriba; „Bial 2A POL» OIHDT v 


Tux prince of Orange was ſurpriſed to obſerve ſuch ſymptoms of weakneſs and 1678; 
vigour conjoined in the Engliſh councils, He was reſolved, however, to make 1 
the beſt of a meaſure, which he did not approve; and as Spain ſecretly conſented, - 8 
that her ally ſhould form a league, which was , ſeemingly. directed againſt her as 11 
well as France, but which was to fall only on the latter, the States concluded 6th of Janu- 
the treaty in the terms propoſed by the King. e ary. 


Meaxwaiue, the Engliſh Parliament met, after ſome new delays; and the 28th of Janus 
King was aſtoniſhed, that, notwithſtanding, all the reſolute meaſures, which, he ar. 
tought, he had taken, great diſtruſt and jealouſy and diſcontent were apt, at 
intervals, ſtill to prevail among the members. Tho? in his ſpeech he had al- 
lowed, that a good peace could no longer be expected from negotiation, and 
aſſured them, that he was reſolved to enter into war for that purpoſe ; the Com- 
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Chap. IV. France. After ſome debate, it was agreed, that France ſnhould reſtore Lorratn 


7% to the Duke; with Tournay, Valenciennes, Conde, Aeth, Charleroi, Cour. 


tray, Oudenarde, and Binche to Spain, in order to form a good frontier for Flan- 
ders. The prince ialiſted much, that Franchecomte ſhould likewiſe-be reſtored , 
and Charles thought, that becauſe he had -patrimonial eſtates of great value in that 
province, and deemed his property more ſecure in the hands of Spain, he was 
engaged by ſuch views to be obſtinate in that point: But the prince very gene- 
rouſly declared, that to procure but one good town to the Spaniards in Flanders, 
he would willingly abandon all thoſe poſſeſſions. . As the King till infifted on the 


impoſſibility of wreſting Franchecomtẽ from Lewis, the prince was obliged to 


ſubmit. | 


NoTwITHSTANDING this conceſſion to France, the projected peace was favour- 
able to the allies; and it was a ſufficient indication of vigour in the King, that 
he had given his aſſent to it. He farther agreed to ſend over a miniſter inſtantly 
to Paris, in order to propoſe theſe terms. This miniſter was to enter into no 
treaty: He was to allow but two days for the acceptance or refuſal of the terms: 
Upon the expiration of theſe, he was immediately to return: And in caſe of re- 
fuſal, the King promiſed immediately to egter into the confederacy. To carry 
ſo imperious à meſſage, and fo little expected from the Engliſh Court, Temple 
was the perſon pitched on, whoſe declared averſion to the French intereſt was 
not likely to make him fail of vigour and promptitude in the execution of his 
commiſſion. on A 

Bor Charles next day felt a relenting in this aſſumed vigour. Inſtead of Temple, 
he diſpatched the earl of Feverſham, a creature of the Duke's, and a Frenchman 
by birth: And he ſaid, that the meſſage being harſh in itſelf, it was needleſs to 
aggravate it by a diſagreeable meſſenger. The prince left London; and the King, 
at his departure, aſſured him, that he never would abate in the leaft point of the 
| ſcheme concerted, and would enter into war with Lewis, if he refufed it. 

Negotiations. © Lxwis received the meſſage with ſeeming gentleneſs and complacency. He 
told Feverſham, that the King of England well knew, that he might always be 
maſter of the peace; but ſome of the towns in Flanders, it ſeemed very hard to 
demand, eſpecially Tournay, upon whole fortifications fuch immenſe ſums had 
been expended: He would therefore take fome ſhort time to conſider of an an- 
' fwer. ''Feverſham ſaid, that he was limited to two days ſtay: But when that time 
was elapſed, he was prevailed with to ſtay ſome few days longer; and he came 
away at laſt without any poſitive anſwer. Lewis ſaid, that he hoped his brother 
would not break with him for one or two towns: And with regard to them too, 
he would ſend orders to his ambaſſador at London, to treat with the King _ 
8 | es 
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Charles was ſoftened by the ſoftneſs of France; and the blow was thus artfully Chap. IV. 
eluded. The French ambaſſador, Barillon, owned, at laft, that he had orders to 2977: 
yield all except Toutnay, and even to treat about ſome equivalent for that fortreſs, 
if the King abſolutely: inſiſted upon it. The prince was gone, who had given 
ſpirit to the Engliſh Court; and the Negotiations began to draw out into meſſages 
and returns from Paris; 4 1525 | (OT 

Zr intervals, however, the King could rouze himſelf, and ſhow ſtill ſome firm- 
neſs and reſolution. | Finding that affairs were not likely to come to any conclu- 
fon with France, the Parliament, notwithſtanding the long adjournment, was af- 
{mbled on the fifteenth of January; a very unuſual meafure, and capable of giv- 
ing alarm to the French Court. Temple was ſent for to the council, and the 
King told him, that he intended he ſhould go to Holland, in order to form a treaty 
of alliance with the States; and that the purpoſes of it ſhould be, like the triple 
league, to force both France and Spain to accept of che terms propoſed; Temple 
was ſorry to find this act of vigour qualified by ſuch a regard to France, and by 
ſuch an appearance of indifference of neutrality between the parties. He told the 
King, that the reſolution agreed on, was to begin the war in conjunction with all 
the confederates; in caſe of no dire and immediate anſwer from France: That 
this meaſure would ſatisfy the prince, the allies, and the people of England; ad- 
vantages which could not be expected from ſuch an alliance with Holland alone: 
That France would be diſobliged, and Spain likewiſe ; nor would the Dutch be 
ſatisfied with ſuch a faint imitation of the triple league, a meaſure concerted when 
they were equally at peace with both parties. For theſe reaſons, Temple declined 
the employment 3 and Laurence Hyde, ſecond. ſon to chancellor Clarendon, was 
ſent in his place. e ee ee een Eisl zd DOA. dn yG 


Tur prince of Orange was ſurpriſed to obſerve ſuch ſymptoms of weakneſs and 1678; 
vigour conjoined in the Engliſh councils, He was reſolved, however, to make 1 
the beſt of a meaſure, which he did not approve ; and as Spain ſecretly conſented, - 3 
that her ally ſhould form a league, which was ſeemingly. directed againſt her as bi 
well as France, but which was to fall only on the latter, the States concluded 6th of Janu- 
the treaty in the terms propoſed by the King. 1 1 85 

Meaxw hir, the Engliſh Parliament met, after ſome new delays; and the 28th of Janu- 
Ning was aſtoniſhed, that, notwichſtanding all the reſolute meaſures, which, he ar. 
thought, he had taken, great diſtruſt and jealouſy and. diſcontent were apt, at 
intervals, ſtill to prevail among the members. Tho? in his ſpeech he had al- 
lowed, that a good peace could no longer be expected from negotiation, and 
alured them, that he was reſolved to enter into war for that purpoſe; the Com- 
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Chap. Av. mons 1 not forbear to ien! in cheir reply ſeveral very harſh and even unrea. 
9 ſonable clauſes. Upon bis re roving them, they ſeemed penitent, and voted, 
that they would aſſiſt his Maieſty in the proſecution of the war. A flext of ni 
fail, an army of thirty thouſand men, and a million of money were alſo voted. 
Great difficulties were made by the Commons with regard to the army, which the 
Houſe, judging by paſt meaſures, believed to be intended more againſt the liber. 
ties of England than againſt the progreſs of the French Monarch. To this pe- 
rilous ſituation had the King reduced both himſelf and the nation. In all debates, 
ſevere ſpeeches were made, and were received with a ſeeming approbation : The 
Duke and the treaſurer began to be apprehenſive of impeachments : Many mo- 
ions againſt the King's miniſters were loſt by a very ſmall majority: The Com- 
mons appointed a day to conſider the ſtate of the kingdom with regard to popery: 
And they even went ſo far as to vote, that, how urgent ſoever the occaſion, they 
would lay no farther charge on the people, till ſecured againſt the prevalence of 
the catholic party. In ſhort, the Parliament were impatient for war whenever 
the King ſeemed averſe to it ; but grew ſuſpicious of ſome ſiniſter deſign ſo ſoon 
as he complied with their requeſts, and ſeemed to enter into their meaſures. 
| Tur King was enraged at this laſt vote: He reproached Temple with his popu · 
lar notions, as he termed them; and aſked him how he thought the Houſe of 
Commons could be truſted for carrying on the war, ſhould it be entered on, when 
in the very commencement they made fuch declarations. The uncertainties indeed 
of Charles's conduct were ſo multiplied, and the jealouſies on both ſides ſo incu- 
rable, that even thoſe who approached neareſt the ſcene of action could not deter- 
mite, whether the King ever ſerioufly meant to enter into war, or whether, if he 
did, the Houſe of Commons would not have taken advantage of his neceflities, 
and made him purchaſe ſupplies by a great ſacrifice of his authority “. 
Tux King of France knew how to avail himſelf of all the advantages, which 
| theſe. diſtractions afforded him. By his emiſſaries, he repreſented to the Dutch 
the uncertainty of their dependance on England; where an indolent King, averſe 
to all war, eſpecially with France, and irreſolute in his meaſures, was actuated only 
by the uncertain'breath of a factious Parliament. To the ariſtocratic faction, he 


remarked the danger of the Prince's alliance with the Royal Family of England, and t 
revived their apptehenſions, leſt; in imitation of his father, who had been honoured t 
with the ſame alliance, he ſhould violently attempt to enlarge his authority, and en- a 
ſlave his native country. In order to ſecond. theſe motives with! ſome farther ter- t 
fr. of tors, he himſelf took the field very early in the ſpring; and after threatening Lux- t 
embourg, Mons, and Namur, he ſat down ſuddenly before re and «| andy and in 


„Temple, vol. I. p. 46. * 
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a few weeks made himſelf maſter of both _ This ſucceſs gave great cos Chap. IV. 
to the Hollanders, who were no wiſe ſatisfied with the conduct of England, or 1678. 
with the ambiguous treaty. lately concluded; and it quickened all their Paces to- EAR 
wards an accommodation. 
IuuEDIATEL x after the Parliament had Totes the ſupply, the King W to 
inliſt forces; and ſuch was the ardour of the Engliſh for a war with France, that 
an army of above. 20,000 men, to the aſtoniſhment of all Europe, were compleated 
in a few weeks. Three thouſand men, under the duke of Monmouth, were ſent 
over to ſecure Oftend: Some regiments were recalled from the French ſervice: A 
fleet was fitted out with great diligence : And a quadruple alliance was projected 
between England, Holland, Spain, and the Emperor. 


Bur theſe vigorous meaſures received a ſudden damp from a paſſionate addreſs 
of the lower Houſe.z in which they juſtified. all their paſt proceedings, that had 
given diſguſt to the King; deſired to be acquainted with the meaſures taken by 
kim, prayed him to diſmiſs evil counſellors; and named in particular the duke 
of Lauderdale, on whoſe removal they ſtrenuouſly inſiſted. The King told them, 
that their addreſs was ſo extravagant, that he was not willing ſpeedily to give it 
the anſwer, which it deſerved. And he began again to lend an ear to the pro- 
poſals of France, who offered him great ſums of money, if he would. Eouledit e 
their making an advantageous peace with the allies. 


Tzuerr, tho? preſſed by the King, refuſed to have any concern in ſo 8 
able a negotiation: But he informs us, that the King ſaid, there was one article pro- — 
poſed, which ſo incenſed him, that, as long as he lived, he would never forget it. 
Sir William goes no farther, hut the editor of his works, the famous Dr. Swiſt, 
lays, that the French, before they would agree to any payment, required as a pre- 
lminary, that the King ſhould engage never to keep above 8000 regular troops 
in his three kingdoms, Charles broke into a paſſion. ** Cod's-fiſh,” ſaid he, his 
rh oath, ** Does my brother of France think to ſerve me thus? Are all his 

pꝑiomiſes to make me abſolute maſter of my people come to this ? Or does be. 
* think, bat a thing to be done with eight thouſand men?” , 

Vax BEVER NG was the Dutch ambaſſador at Mo a a man of great au- 
thority with the States. He was very eager for peace, and was perſuaded, that 
the reluctance of the King and the jealouſies of the Parliament would for ever diſ- 
appoint the allies in their hopes of ſuccour from England... Orders were ſent him by 
the States to go to the French King at Ghent, and concert the terms of a: generał 
treaty, as well as procure a preſent truce for ſix weeks. The terms agreed on were 
much wotſe for the Spaniards, than thoſe planned by the King and the Prince of 
Orange, Six towns, ſome of them of no great importance, were to be reſtored to 
them: 


2 
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them : But Ypres, Conde, Valenciennes, and Tournay, in which confiſted the 


chief ſtrength of their frontier, ' were to remain with France, 


Gar murmurs arole in England, when it was known, that Flanders was to be 
left in ſo defenceleſs a condition. The chief complaints were levelled againſt the 
King, Who, by his concurrence at firſt,” by his favour afterwards, and by his de- 


lays at laſt, had raifed the power of France to ſuch an enormous height, that it 


threatened the general liberties of Europe, Charles, uneaſy under theſe imputa- 
tions, dreading the conſequence of lohng the affections of his ſubjects, and perhaps 
diſguſted with the ſecret article propoſed by France, began to wiſh heartily for war, 


which, he hoped, would have reſtored him to his antient popularity. 


An opportunity very unexpectedly offered itſelf for his diſplaying theſe new 
diſpoſitions. While the ambaſſadors at Nimeguen were concerting the terms of a 
general treaty, the marquis de Balbaces, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, aſked the ambaſ- 
ſadors of France, at hat time France intended to reſtore the ſix towns in Flanders. 
They made no difficulty of declaring, that the King, their maſter, being obliged to 
ſee an entire reſtitution made to the Swedes of all they had loſt in the war, could not 
evacuate theſe towns, till that Crown had received ſatisfaction; and that this de- 
tention. of places was the 5 means to induce the Princes of the North to accept 


of the peace. 


zGth of July. 


Tux States immediately gave the Sik intelligence of a pretenſion, which might 
be attended with ſuch-dangerous conſequences. The King was both ſurprized and 
angry. He immediately diſpatched Femple* to concert. with the States vigorous 
meaſures for oppoſing France. Temple in ſix days concluded a treaty, by which 
Lewi* was obliged to declare within fixteen after the date, that he would preſently 
evacuate the towns: And in caſe of his refuſal, Holland was engaged to contiaue 


the war, and England immediately to declare againſt France, in conjunction with 
the whole confederacy, 


ALL theſe warlike meaſures were ſo little ſeconded by the Parliament, where 


even the French miniſters were ſuſpected of carrying on ſome intrigues, that the 


Commons renewed their former jealouſies againſt the King, and voted the army 
immediately to be diſbanded, The King by a meſſage repreſented the danger of 
diſarming before peace was concluded; and he recommended to their conſideration, 
whether he could honourably recall his forces from thoſe towns in Flanders, which 
had put themſelves under his protection, and which had at preſent no other means 
of defence. The Commons agreed to prolong the term with regard to theſe forces 
Every thing indeed in Europe wore the appearance of war. France had policively 
declared, that ſhe would not evacuate the towns before the requiſite ceſſion was 

made 


; 
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made to Sweden; and her honour ſeemed now engaged to ſupport that declaration. 
Spain and the Empire, extremely diſguſted with the terms of peace, impoſed: by 
Holland, ſaw with pleaſure the proſpect of a powerful ſupport from the new reſo- 
lutions of Charles. Holland itſelf, encouraged by the Prince of Orange and his 
party, was not diſpleaſed to find that the war would be renewed on more equal 


terms. The allied army under that Prince was approaching towards Mons, then 
blockaded by France. A conſide 


Monmouth, were ready to join hi. 


CrarLes uſually paſſed a great part of his time in the women's apartments, 


particularly thoſe of the dutcheſs of Portſmouth; where, among other gay com- 
pany, he often met with Barillon, the French ambaſſador, a man of polite con- 
verſation, who was admitted into all the amuſements of that inglorious, but 


azreeable, monarch, It was the charms of this ſauntering caſy life, which,” 


during the latter part of his life, attached Charles to his miſtreſſes. By the in- 
ſinuations of Barillon and the dutcheſs of Portſmouth, an order was, in an un- 
guarded hour, procured, which inſtantly changed the face of affairs in Europe. 


One du Cros, a French fugitive monk, was ſent to Temple, directing him to 


apply to the Swediſh ambaſſador, and perſwade him not to inſiſt on the con- 
Citions required by France, but to ſacrifice to general peace thoſe intereſts of 
Sweden. Du Cros, who had ſecretly received inſtructions from Harillon, pub- 
liſhed every where in Holland the commiſſion, with which he was intruſted; and 


all men took the alarm. It was concluded, that Charles's ſudden alacrity for war 
was as ſuddenly extinguiſhed, and that no ſteady meaſures could ever be taken 
with England, The King afterwards, when he ſaw Temple, treated this im- 
portant matter in raillery; and ſaid laughing, that the rogue du Cros had out- 


witted them all. 


Taz negotiations however at Nimeguen ſtill continued; and the French am- 


baſladors ſpun out the time, till the morning of the fatal day, which, by the late 


treaty between England and Holland, was to determine, whether a ſudden peace 
or a long war was to have place in Chriſtendom. The French ambafſadors came 
then to Van Beverning, and told him, -that they had received orders to conſent to 


the evacuation of the towns, and immediately to conclude and ſign the peace. Van itt of Auguſt. 


Beverning might have refuſed compliance, becauſe it was now impoſſible to procure 
the conſent and concurrence. of Spain but he had entertained ſo juſt an idea of the 
fuckuations in the Engliſh councils, and was ſo much alarmed by the late commiſ- 
on given to du Cros, that he deemed it fortunate for the Republic to conclude on 
"ny terms a dangerous war, where they were likely to be very ill ſupported. The 
fapers were inſtantly drawn up, and ſigned by the miniſters of France and Holland 


be- 


erable body of Engliſh forces under the duke of 
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Chap. IV. between eleven and twelve o' clock at night. By this treaty, France fecured the 
1975. poſſeſſion of Franchecomté, together with Cambray, Aire, St. Omer, Vaten- 
ciennes, Tournay, Ypres, Bouchane, Caſſel, &c. and reſtored to Spain only 

Charleroi, Courtrai, Oudenard, Athe, Ghent, and Limbourg. 

Nexr day Temple received an expreſs from England, which brought the rati- 
fications of the treaty lately concluded with the States, with orders immediately to 
proceed to the exchange of them. Charles was now returned to his former incli. 
nations for war with France. | 


Van Bavernine was loudly exclaimed againft by the ambaſſadors of the allies 
at Nimeguen, eſpecially thoſe of Brandenburg and Denmark, whoſe maſters were 
obliged by the treaty to reſtore all their acquiſitions. The miniſters of Spain and 
the Emperor were ſullen and diſguſted; and all men hoped, that the States, im- 
portuned and encouraged by continual ſollicitations from England, would diſavow 
their ambaſſador, and renew the war. The Prince of Orange even took a very ex- 
traordinary ſtep, in order to engage them to that meaſure ; or perhaps to give vent 
to his own ſpleen and reſentment. The day after ſigning the peace at Nimeguen, 
he attacked the French army at St. Dennis near Mons; and gained ſome advantage 
over Luxembourg, who reſted ſecure on the faith of the treaty, and concluded the 
war to be finiſhed, The Prince knew, at leaſt had reaſon to believe, that the peace 
was ſigned, tho? it had not been formally notified to him; and he here facrificed 
wantonly, without a proper motive, the lives of many brave men on both ſides, 
who fell in this ſharp and well conteſted action. | 
Hype was ſent over with a view of perſuading the States to diſavow Van Be- 
verning; and the King promiſed, that England, if ſhe might depend on Holland, 
would immediately declare war, and would purſue it, till France was reduced to 
. reaſonable conditions. Charles at preſent went farther than words. He hurried on 
the embarkation of his army for Flanders, and all his preparations wore a hoſtile ap- 
pearance. But the States had been too often deceived to truſt him any longer. They 
Peace of Ni- ratified the treaty ſigned at Nimeguen; and all the other Powers of Europe were at 
'meguen. laſt, after much clamour and many diſguſts, obliged to accept of the terms pre- 
ſcribed to them. 2510 mo | 
Lrwis had now reached the height of that glory, which ambition can afford. 
His miniſters and negotiators appeared as much ſuperior to thoſe of all Europe in 
the cabinet, as his generals and armies had been experienced in the field. A ſuc- 
ceſsful war had been carried on againſt an alliance, compoſed of the greateſt Polen. 
tates in Europe. Conſiderable conqueſts had been made, and his territories en. 
larged on every fide. An advantageous peace was at laft concluded, where he had 


given the law, The allies were ſo enraged againſt each other, that they mw 
Ee Ke 
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likely to cement ſoon in any new confederacy, And thus he had, ae ſome Chap: Iv. 
years, a real and near proſpect of attaining the Monarchy of Europe, and of ex- 78. 
ceeding the Empire of Charlemagne, perhaps equalling that of antient Rome. 
Had England continued much longer in the ſame condition, and under the ſame 
government, it is not eaſy to conceive, that he could have failed of his purpoſe. 


Is proportion as theſe circumſtances exalted the French, they excited indigna- 
tion among the Engliſh, whoſe animoſity, rouzed by terror, mounted to a great 
height againſt that rival nation. Inſtead of raking the lead in the affairs of Europe, 
Charles, they thought, had, contrary to his own hohourahd intereſt, acted a parc 
entirely ſubſervient to the common enemy; and in all his meaſures, had either no 
project at all, or ſuch as was highly criminal and dangerous. While Spain, Hol- 
land, the Emperor, the Princes of Germany, called aloud on England to lead 
them to victory and to liberty, and conſpired to raiſe her to a ſtation more glo- 
- rious than ſhe had ever before attained ; her King, from mean pecuniary views, 
had ſecretly ſold his alliance to Lewis, and was bribed into an intereſt contrary to 
that of his people. His active ſchemes in conjunction with France were highly 
pernicious; his neutrality was equally ignominious; and the jealous, refractory 
behaviour of the Parliament, tho? in itſelf dangerous, was the only remedy for ſo 
many greater Ils, with which the public; from the miſguided councils of the King, 
was ſo neatly threatened. Such were the diſpoſitions of men's minds at the con- 
cluſion of the peace of Nimeguen: And theſe = prong 1 nnen 
the way for the events which follo wet. i.* * 


Wx muſt now return to the affairs of Suni which we left in ſome diſotder, State of af- 
after the ſuppreſnon of the inſurrection in'1666. -The King; who at that time en- — in Scot- 
deavoured to render himſelf popular in England, adopted like meaſures in Scotland; | 
and he entruſted the government chiefly into the hands of Tweddale, and Sir Ro- 
bert Murray, men of prudence and moderation. Theſe miniſters made it their 
principal occupation to compoſe the religious differences, which ran very high, and 
for which ſcarce any modern nation, but the Dutch, had as yet found out the pro- 
per remedy. As rigour and reſtraint had failed in Scotland, a ſcheme of campre- 
benſon was tried; by which it was propoſed to diminiſh- greatly the authority of 
biſhops, to aboliſh their negative voice in the eccleſiaſtical courts, and to leave them 
little more than the right of precedency among the preſbyters. But the zealots en- 
tertained great jealouſy againſt this ſcheme. They remembered, that it was by ſuch 
gradual ſteps; that King James endeavoured to introduce epiſcopacy. Should the 
ears and eyes of men be once reconciled to the name and habit of biſhops, the whole 
power of the function, they dreaded, would ſoon follow: The leaſt communication 
with unlawful and antichriſtian inſtitutions they eſteemed dangerous and criminal: 
Vor. VI. M m Touch 
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Touch not, taſte not, handle not; this cry went out amongſt them: And the King's 
miniſters at laſt perceived, that they ſhould proſtitute the dignity of government, by 
making advances, to which the malecontents were determined not to correſpond, 
Tue next project adopted was that of indulgence. In profecution of this ſcheme, 
the moſt popular of the expelled preachers, without requiring any terms of ſub- 
miſſion to the eſtabliſhed religion, were ſettled in vacant churches z and ſmall ſal- 
laries of about twenty pounds a year were offered to the reſt, till they ſhould other- 
wiſe be provided for. Theſe laſt refuſed the King's bounty, which they conſider- 
ed as the wages of a criminal ſilence. Even the former ſoon repented their com- 
pliance. The people, who had been accuſtomed to hear them rail againſt their 
ſuperiors, and preach to the times, as they called it, deemed their ſermons languid 
and ſpiritleſs, when deprived of theſe ornaments. Their uſual gifts, they thought, 
had left them, on account of their ſubmifſion, which was ſtigmatized as eraſtianiſm. 
They gave them the appellation, not of miniſters of Chriſt, but of the King's cu- 
rates; as the clergy of the eſtabliſhed church were commonly denominated the 
biſhops' curates. The preachers themſelves returned in a little time to their former 
practices, by which they hoped to regain their former dominion over the minds of 
men; a ſuperiority, which no one, who has ever poſſeſſed it, will willingly, by 
any conſideration, be prevailed on to relinquiſh. The conventicles multiplied 
daily in the Weſt : The clergy of the eſtabliſhed church were inſulted: The laws 
were neglected: The Covenanters even met daily in arms at their places of wor- 
ſhip: And tho* they uſually diſperſed themſelves after religious ſervice, yet the 
goverument took a juſt alarm at feeing men, who were ſo entirely governed by 
their ſeditious teachers, dare to ſet authority at defiance, and during a time of full 
peace, to put themſelves in a military poſture, ” 
Takt was here, it is apparent, in the political body, a diſeaſe very dangerous 
and inveterate z and the government had tried every remedy, but the true one, to 
allay and correct it. An unlimited toleration, after ſes have diffuſed. themſelves 
and are ſtrongly rooted, is the only expedient, which can allay their fervour, and make 
the civil union acquire a ſuperiority above religious diſtinctions. But as the ope- 
rations of this regimen are commonly very gradual, and at firſt imperceptible, vul- 
gar politicians are apt, for that reaſon, to have recourſe to more haſty and more 
dangerous remedies. ' It is obſervable too, that theſe non conformiſts in Scotland 
neither offered nor demanded toleration z but laid claim to an entire ſuperiority» 
and to the exerciſe of extreme rigour againſt their adverſaries. The Covenant, which 
they idolized, was a perſecuting, as well as a ſeditious band of confederacy : And 
the government, inſtead of treating them like madmen, who ſhould be ſoothed, and 
Battered, and deceived into tranquillity, thought themſelves intitled to mth obe · 
5 ience, 
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dience, and were too apt, from a miſtaken policy, to retaliate upon the Denn. 
who had erred from the ſpigit of enthuſiaſm. 


Aus theſe diſturbances, anew Parliament was aſſembled at Edinburgh *; 


and Lauderdale was ſent down commiſſioner. The zealous preſbyterians, who 
were the chief patrons of liberty, were too obnoxious to reſiſt the meaſures of the 
government; and the tyde till ran ſtrong in favour of Monarchy. The com- 
miflioner had ſuch influence as to get two acts paſſed, which were of the utmoſt 
conſequence to the civil and eccleſiaſtical liberties of the kingdom. By the one, it 
was declared, that the ſettling all things with regard to the external government of 
the church was a right of the crown: That whatever related to eccleſiaſtical meet- 
ings, matters, and perſons, were to be ordered, according to ſuch directions as the 
King ſhould ſend to his Privy Council: And that theſe, being publiſhed by them, 
ſhould have the force of laws. The other act regarded the militia, which the 


King by his own authority had two years before eſtabliſhed, in place of the army 


which was broke. By this act, the militia was ſettled to the number of 22,000 
men, who. were to be canſtantly armed, and regularly diſciplined. And it was 
farther enacted, that theſe troops ſhould be held in readineſs to march into Eng- 
land, Ireland, or any part of the King's dominions, for any cauſe in which his 
Majeſty's, authority, power, or greatneſs, was concerned ; on. n orders, 
not from the King, but the Privy Council of Scotland. 

LaupzRDaLit boaſted extremely of his ſervices in procuring theſe two as 
The King by the former was rendered abſolute maſter of the church; and might 


legally, even by an edict, re-eſtabliſh, if he thought proper, the Catholic religion 
in Scotland : By the latter, he ſaw a powerful force ready at his call. He had 
even the advantage of being able to diſguiſe his orders under: the name of the 


Privy Council; and in caſe of failure in his enterprizes, could, by ſuch a pretence, 
apologize for his conduct to the Engliſh Parliament. But in proportion as theſe 
laws were agreeable to the King, they gave alarm to the Engliſh Commons, and 
vere the chief cauſe of thoſe redoubled attacks, which they made upon Lauderdale, 
Theſe attacks, however, ſerved only to fortify him in his intereſt with the King; 
and tho? it is probable, that the Scots militia, during the divided ſtate of that 
kingdom, would, if matters had come to extremity, have been of very little ſer- 
vice againſt England; yet did Charles regard the credit of it as a conſiderable ſup- 
port to his authority: And Lauderdale, by degrees, became the prime or rather 
lole miniſter for Scotland. The natural indolence of the King diſpoſed him to 
dive entire confidence to a man, who had fo far extended the royal prerogative, 
nd who was ſtill diſpoſed to render it abſolutely uncontroulable. 


* 19th of Oftober, 1669. : 3 
l M m 2 | Is 
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if the meeting had been in houſes M but feld conyenticles ere ſubjecled to the 
8 penalty of death and confiſcation of goods Four hundred marks Scotz vete of- 


undertaking. And as it was found difficult to get evidence againſt theſe conven 


lord Elphiaſtone, a relation of Lauderdale s. Elphinſtone made no other uſe of 
great ſums to himſelf, tho? to the loſs, of the revenue, as well as of the kingdom. 


ol himſelf and ſome friends of Lauderdale, When theſe grievances were complain 


| ed of, the commiſſioner. Who was: deſirous to prevent all parliamentary inquiry, 
; choſe, rather. to redreſs, them, in council; and he accargingly cancelled the three 


_ repreſentation of the ſtate. of the kingdom was propoſed to be made by Parliament; 


_ dence in reſtoring that inflicurion, which rendered all | national. e in a man- 


I 


I aſubſequentſeſſion of the ſane Parliament o, a ſevere law, was enatted againſ 
oonventicles. Rulnous ſines were impoſed boch on the preachers and hearers, even 


fered as a teward to thoſe who ſhould ſeize the criminals 3, and they. were indem- 
nified for any ſlaughter, which they, ſhould commit in the execution of ſuch an 


ticles, however numerous, it was enacted by another law, that, whoever, being 
required by the Council, refuſed to give information upon oath, ſhould be puniſh- 
ed- by. arbitrary fines, by imptiſonment, or by baniſhment to che plantations, 
Thus all perſecution naturally, or rather neceſſarily, adopts the iniquities, as well 
as rigors, of the inquiſition, What a conſiderable part of the ſociety conſider as 
their duty and honour, and the others are apt to regard with compaſſion and in- 
dulgence, ean by no other. expedient be ſubjected to ſuch ſevere penaltics as, the 
natural ſentiments of mankind appropriate only to the greateſt crimes. © 


Tro* Lauderdale found this ready compliance in the Parliament, a party was 
formed againſt him, of which duke Hamilton was the head. Next ſeſſion F, this 
party had become conſiderable ; And many were diſguſted, as well with Lauder- 
dale's inſolence, as with the grievances, under which the nation laboured. 
firſt Parliament. of this reign had acknowledged, that the regulation of all forcign 
trade was an inherent branch of royal prerogative. In conſequence of this im- 
portant conceſſion, the King, by an act of council, had prohibited the imports- 
tion of brandy and all ſpirits; and the execution of this edit was committed to 


this power than to. ſell licences to the merchants, by Which expedient be gained 


A monopoly of ſalt had alſo been granted to lord Kincardine; and a new impoſ- 
tion on tobacco had been beſtowed in gift upon Sir ] ohn Nicolſon, for the benefit 


patents complained of. Hut as farther grievances were mentioned, and a general 


Lauderdale oppoſed, as a barrier, the Lords of Articles, without whoſe conſent, 
be ſaid, no motion could be received, Men were now convinced of their impru- 


ner uſeleſs for the redreſs of grievances. 


* 28th of July, 1670. t 11th of June, 1673, Hulk ro 
| ; > 
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Hanttror, Tweddile; and öchers went to Tondo; and applicdto the King, Chap IV. 
who Was aldrie able to èrretk the abuſes of Lauderdaleꝰs adtniniſtration. But even 78. 
their complaitits to hit might be „ e. apptonches pf truth tu tie 
Throne were batrech by the fidiculbus Ia ugalnſt lealing : maleingf u law. which 

ſeems to have been extofted By the antient nobles; in order to protect their on 

tyranny, oppreſſlon, and injuſtice. Great precautions, therefore, were uſed by the 

Scots malecontents in their repreſentations to che King; but no redreſs was ob- 

rained, Charles loaded them with careffes, and continued Lauderdale it his au- 

thority. MASON AIOTGOGAQNHATTONT 719,01 byte: yr nennen 


A vey bad, at leaſt a ſevete uſe was made of this authority.” The Privy. 
Council diſpoſſeſſed twelve gentlemen or noblemen of their houſes ®3 and theſe 
houſes were converted into ſo many garriſons, eſtabliſhed for the ſuppreſſion of 
conventieles. The nation, it was pretended, was really, on account of theſe re- 
ligious affembhes, 'in a tate of war; and by the'antient Jaw, the King, in ſuch 
an emergence, was empowered to place à garriſon in any houfe, Where be ſhould 
judge it expedient. BETTE e ee Fong 5 12 ein 153 BRY *ab ren 
Ir were endleſs to recount every act of violence and arbitrary authority exerciſed 
during Lauderdale*s adminiſtration. All the Tawyers were put from the bar, nay, 
baniſhed by the King's order twelve miles from Edinburgh, and by that "meatis 
the whole juſtice of the kingdom was ſuſpended for a year ; till theſe Tawyers were 
brought to declare it as their opinion, that all appeals to Parliatnent were Illegal. 
A letter was procured from the King, for turning out eder of the chief tmagi- 
trates of Edinburgh, and Yeclaring them incapable of all public office; rho” their 
only crime had been their want of compliance with Laiiderdaſe:* The boroughs 
of Scotland have à privilege of * meeting once 4 year By their deputies,” in order 
to conſider the ſtate of trade, and make bye-lawsfor Its regulation: In this con- 
vention, a petition was voted, ” complaining of ſome late laws, Which obſtructed 
commerce; and praying the King, that he would impower his commiſſioner, in 
the next ſeſſion of Parliament, to give his aſſent to the repraling them!" For 
this preſumption, as it was called, ſevetal of the members were fined" and'impri- 
ſoned. One More, à metnber of Pürliament, having moved in the Houſe; that, 
in imitation of the Eoglilh Parliament, no bill ſhould paſs” except after three 
readings, he was for this pretended offence immediately ſent to priſon by the 
F U ̃ q! y r. 

Tux private deportment of Lauderdale was as inſolent and provoking as his 7 
public adminiſtration was violent and ty rannical. Juſtice kewiſe was univerſally y 


* In 1675. 
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 Qhap. 1y, Perverted by faftion and intereſt :: And from the, great rapaciyypf chat duke; and 
| 1678, ſtill more of his dutcheſs, all offices and favours were openly. put to ſale. No one 


was allowed to approach the Throne who was not dependant on him; and no.re. 
medy could be hoped. for or obtained againſt his mavitold oppreſſions. The cafe 


- 


of Mitchelſhows, chat this . miniſter was as much devoid. of truth and honour a 
%ſw ]ðx ooh m e ni 
Mrenzt, was a deſperate fanatic, and had entertained a reſolution of aſſaſſi 

nating Sharpe, archbiſhop of St. Andrews, who, by bis former: apoſtacy and 
ſubſequent rigour, had rendered himſelf extremely odious to all men, eſpeciah 
ly to the Covenanters. In the, year 1668, Mitchel fired a piſtol at the primate, 
as he was ſitting in his coach ; but the biſhop of Orkney, ſtepping into the coach, 
happened to ſtretch out his arm, which intercepted the ball, and was much ſhat- 
tered by it. This happened in the principal, ſtreer of the city z but ſo generally 

was the archbiſhop deteſted, that the aſſaſſin was allowed peaceably. to walk off; 
and having turned a ſtreet or two, and thrown off a wig, which diſguiſed him, be 
immediately appeared in public, and remained altogether unſuſpected. Some years 
afterwards, Sharpe remarked a man, who ſeemed to eye him very eagerly; and 
being ſtill anxious, leſt an attempt of aſſaſſination ſhould be renewed, he ordered 
him to be ſeixed and abe Ivo loaded piſtols were found upon him; 
and as he was now concluded to. be the author of the former attempt, Sharpe 
promiſed, that, if he would confeſs bis guilt, he ſhould be diſmiſſed without 
any puniſhment. Mitchel was fo credulous as to believe him ; but was imme- 
diately produced before the council by the faithleſs primate. The council, hav+ 

\þ ing no proof -againſt him, but hoping to ipvolye. the whole body of Covenan- 

_ ET ters in this odious crime, very ſolemnly renewed: the promiſe, of, pardon, if he 

Þ} | would make a full diſcoyery ; and it was a great diſappointment to them, when 

they found, upon his confeſſion, that only one perſon, Who was now dead, had 

; been acquainted with his bloody reſolutions. Mitchel was next carried before a court 

| - - of judicature, and required to renew his confeſſion ;, but being apprehenſive, that, 

| _ tho? a pardon for life had been promiſed him, other corporal, puniſhments might 
ſtill be inflifted, he refuſed compliance; and was ſent back. to priſon, He was 

| pwn next examined before the council, under pretence of his being concerned in the in- 
1 ſurrection at Pentland; and tho no proof appeared againſt hum, he was put to the 
queſtion, and contrary to the moſt obvious principles of equity, was, urged to ac- 

= cuſe himſelf. He endured the torture with fingular reſolution, and continued ob- 
8 ſtinate in che denial of a crime; of which, it is believed, he really was not guilty- 
Inſtead of obtaining his liberty, he was ſent to the Baſs, a very high rock, ſurround- 


ed by the ſea; at this time converted into a ftate priſon, and full of the 3 
8 | a 5 oy 
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61 new e remaine in great ay e whe Irons f ein the year” Cha Chap. IV. 
1677, when it was reſolved by ſome new examples to ſtrike a freſh. terrot into the 78. 
perſecuted; "bur fü Obftigbte enthuſiaſts.” Mitchel was then brought before a court 
of judicature,” and put upon his erial, for ag attempt to aſfaſſinate an archbiſhop 2 
ind a privy eouriſett6r.”' His former confeſſion was pleaded againft him, and was 
proved by the teſtimony of the duke of Lauderdale, lord'commiffioner, lord Hatton 
his 3 deputy treaſurer, the earl of Rothes, chancellor, atid the primate him- 
ell. Muchel; befides maintaining that the Privy Council was no court of judica- 
ture, and that à confeſſion before chem yras not judicial, aſſerted, that he had been 
engaged to make that confeſſion by a ſolemn promiſe of pardon which had been 
gven him. The four privy counſellors denied upon oath, that any ſuch promiſe 
had ever been given. The priſoner then defired, that the council books might be 
produced in court; and even offered a copy of that day's proceedings to be read ; 
but the Privy Counſellors maintained, that, after they had made oath, no farther 
proof could be admitted, and that the books of Privy Council contained the King's 
fecrets, which were on no account to be divulged. They were not probably aware, 
| when they (wore, that the clerk having engroſſed the promiſe of pardon in the nar- 
raiveof Mitchel's'confeffion, the whole minute had been ſigned by the chancellor, 
ind that the proofs of their perjury were by that means committed to record. 
Tho the priſoner” was condemned, Lauderdale was ſtil} inclined to pardon him; 
but the unrelenting primate rigorouſly inſiſted upon his execution, and ſaid, that, 
if aſſaſſins remained - unpuniſhed, his life muſt be expoſed to perpetual danger. 
Mitchel was accordingly executed at Edinburgh in January 1678. Such a com- 
plication of cruelty and treachery ſhews the character of thoſe "I pon 
the King had entruſted the government of Scotland. FG 
LavozapaLe's adminiftration, beſides the iniquities ariſing lr wk extreme 
nolence of his temper, and the ſtill greater iniquities inſeparable from all projets 
of perſecution, was attended with other circumſtances, which engaged him into 
ſerere and arbitrary mitafures: An abſolute government was to be introduced, 
wich on its commencement is often moſt rigorous :; and tyranny was till obliged, 
for want of military power, to cover itſelf under an appearance of law; a ſituation 
"ch rendered it extremely aukward in its nn Ry arne, 
ton, extended the fury of its oppreſſions. 2 
Tar rigours, exerciſed againſt conventicles, inſtead of breaking the ſpirit of the 
knctics, had tended only, as is uſual, to render them more obſtinate in their errors, 


wo increaſe the fervour of their zeal, to link them more cloſely with each other, and ; 
vo enflame them againſt the eſtabliſhed hierarchy: The Commonalty, altnoſt 
"ery were in the South, 3 * Weſtern counties, frequented conven- 
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Chap. IV. ticles without reſervez and the gentry, tho they themſelves commonly abſtained 


. pretended, that theſe counties were in a ſtate of actual war and rebellion. They made 


poſed to the rapacity of thoſe barbarians, confirmed themſelves ſtill more in the ob 


from theſe illegal places of worſhip, connived at this irregularity in their inferiors. 
In order to engage the former on the ſide of the perſecutors, a bond or contract was 
by order of the Privy Council tendered to the landlords in the Weſt, by which they 
were to engage for the good behaviour of their tenantsz and in caſe any tenant fre- 
quented a conventicle, they were to ſubject themſelves to the ſame fine as could by 
law be exacted from the delinquent. It was ridiculous to give ſanction to laws by 
voluntary contracts: It was iniquitous to make one man anſwerable for another's 
conduct: It was illegal to impoſe ſuch hard conditions upon men, who had no wiſe 
offended. For theſe reaſons, the greateſt part of the gentry refuſed to ſign thoſe 
bonds; and Lauderdale, enraged at this oppoſition, endeavoured to break their 
ſpirit by expedients, which were ſtill more unuſual and more arbitrary, 
Tus law enacted againſt conventicles, had called them ſeminaries of rebellion. 
This expreſſion, which was nothing but a flouriſh of rhetoric, Lauderdale and the 
Privy Council were willing to underſtand in a literal ſenſe; and becauſe the weſtern 
counties abounded in conventicles, tho'-otherwiſe-in- the moſt profound. peace, they 


therefore an agreement with ſome highland chieſtains, to call out their clans to the 
number of 8000 men: to theſe they joined the guards, and the militia-of Angus: 
And they ſent the whole to live on free quarter upon the lands of ſuch as had re- 
fuſed the bonds illegally required of them. The obnoxious counties were the moſt 
populous and-moſt induſtrious in Scotland: The highlanders were the people the 
moſt diſorderly and the leaſt civilized. It is eaſy to imagine the havoc and deſtruc- 
tion, which enſued. A multitude, not accuſtomed to military' diſcipline, averſe 
to the reſtraint of laws, trained up in rapine and violence, were let looſe amidſt 
thoſe whom they were taught to regard as enemies to their Prince and to their re- 
ligion. Nothing eſcaped their ravenous hands: By hardſhips, and ſometimes by 
tortures, men were obliged to diſcover their concealed wealth. Neither age, nor 
ſex, nor innocence afforded protection: And the gentry, finding that even thoſe 
who had been moſt compliant, and who had ſubſcribed the bonds, were alike ex- 


ſtinate reſolution of refuſing them. The voice of the nation was raiſed againſt this 
enormous outrage z and after two months free quarter, the highlanders were at liſt 
ſent back to their hills, loaded with the ſpoils and execrations of the Welt. 
Tuos E who had been engaged to ſubſcribe the bonds, could find no ſecurity but 
by turning out ſuch tenants as they ſuſpected of an inclination to-conventicles, 
thereby depopulating their eſtates. To encreaſe the miſery of theſe unhappy cena 
the council enacted, that none ſhould be received any where, or allowed a en 
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the obſtinate and refraRory might not eſeape Farther perſecution; a neu- device 
vas fallen upon. By the law of Scotland, any man, who ſhould go before a ma- 
gitrate, and ſwour that he thought himſelf in danger from another, might obtain 
1 writ of lou - bur roses, us it was called ; by which che latter was bound, under 
the penalty of impriſonment and outlawry, 40 find ſecurity for his good behaviour. 
Lauderdale-entertained the abſurd notion of making che King ſue for writs of 
lay-burrows-againft his ſubjeRs. On this pretence, the refuſers of the bonds were 
ſummoned to appear before the council, and were required to bind themſelves, 
under the penalty of two years tent, neither to frequent -conventicles themſelves, 
nor allow their: family and · tenants to he preſent at thaſe unlauful aſſemblies. Thus 
chicanery was joined to tyrangy s andthe Majeſty of the King, inſtead of being 
cxalted, as in gealizy proſticweds 6s if he were obligad uo foek..the Hame-ſecu- 
Ir was an-gld law, but ſeldom executed, that a man, who was accuſed of any 
crime, and did not appear, in order 0 take his trial, might be intercommuned, that 
is, he might be publicly outlawed ; and whoever afterwards, either on account of 
buſineſs, relation, nay charity, had the leaſt intercourſe with him, was ſubjected 
to che ſame penalties as could by la be inflicted. on the criminal himſelf. A great 
many writs of inter mmuning were no iſſued againſt the hearers and preachers in 
conventicles 3 and hy this ſevete and even abſurd law, crimes and guilt went on 
wultiplying in @ geometrical. proportion... Where laws themſelves are ſo violent, 
it is no wonder that an adminiſtration-ſbould be tyrannicliji .. 
LzsT the cry of an oppreſſed. people ſhould reach the Throne, the council for- 
bad, under high penalties, every nobleman or gentleman of landed property to 
leave the kingdom. A ſevere edi, eſpecially where the Sovereign himſelf reſided 
in a foreign country. Notwithſtanding this act of council, Caſſilis firſt, after- 
vards Hamilton and T weddale, went to London, and laid their complaints before 
the King. Theſe. violent proceedings of Lauderdale were very oppoſite to the 
natural temper of Charles; and he immediately iſſued orders for diſcontinuing 
the bonds and the writs, of law-burrows. But as he was commonly little touched 
vith what lay at a diſtance, he entertained. not the proper indignation againſt thoſe 
vdo had abuſed his authority. Eyen while he retracted theſe oppreſſive meaſures, 
he was prevaiied with to avow and praiſe them in a letter, which he wrote to the 
pw) council. This proof of confidence might fortify the hands of the miniſtry, 
dut the King ran a manifeſt hazard of loling the affections of his ſubjects, by not 
permitting even thoſe who were deſirous of it, to diſtinguiſh between him and 
tteir opprefſors. © PE | | 
Vol. VI. 
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buy the prevalence of tyranny, grievances were ſo rivetted, that it was become 


« againſt the people of Scotland; but I cannot find, that he has ated any thing 
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Ir is reported “, that Charles, after a full hearing of the debates concerning 
Scots affairs, ſaid, .I perceive that Lauderdale has been guilty of many bad things 


„ contrary to my intereſt.” A ſentiment moſt unworthy of a ſovereign ! 
Duxrins the abſence of Hamilton and the other diſcontented Lords, the King 
allowed Lauderdale to ſummon a convention of eftates at Edinburgh. This con- 
vention, beſides granting ſome money, beſtowed applauſes on all Lauderdale's ad- 
- miniſtration, and in their addreſſes to the King, expreſſed the higheſt contentment 
and ſatisfaction. But theſe inſtances of complaiſance had the contrary effect in 
England from what was expected by the contrivers of them. All men there con- 
cluded, that in Scotland the very voice of liberty was totally ſuppreſſed ; and that, 


dangerous even to mention them, or complain to the Prince, who alone was ca- 
pable of redreſſing them. From the ſlavery of the neighbouring kingdom, they 
inferred the arbitrary diſpoſitions of the King; and from the violence, with which 
ſoyereign power was there exerciſed, they apprehended the miſeries, which might 
enſue to themſelves, upon their loſs of liberty. If perſecution by a proteſtant 
church could be carried to ſuch extremities, what might be dreaded from the pre- 
valence of popery, which had ever, in all ages, made open profeſſion of exter- 
minating by fire and ſword every oppoſite ſe& or communion ? and if the firſt 
approaches towards unlimited authority were fo tyrannical, ho wdiſmal its final 
eſtabliſhment ; when all dread of oppoſition ſhall at laſt be removed by merce- 
nary armies, and all ſenſe of ſhame by long and inveterate habit ? 


®* Burnet, 
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Parliament Trial and execution-of the five Jeſuits. And of Lang- 
berne.Mateman acquitted. ae of affairs in Scotland. 
Battle of Bothwel bridge. 


T HE Engliſh nation, ever ſince the fatal league with France, had enter- Chap. V. 
- rained violent jealouſies againſt the Court; and the ſubſequent meaſures 678. 
adopted by the King, had tended more to encreaſe than cure the general prejudices. 

Some myſterious deſign was ſtill ſuſpected in every enterprize and profeſſion : Ar- 

bitrary power and popery were apprehended as the ſcope of all projects: Each 

breath or rumour made the people ſtart with anxiety : Their enemies, they thought, 

vere in their very boſom, and had got poſſeſſion of their Sovereign's confidence. 

While in this timorous, jealous diſpoſition, the cry of a plot all on a ſudden ſtruck 

their ears: They were wakened from their ſlumber ; and like men affrighted and 

im the dark, took every ſhadow for a ſpectre. The terror of each man became 

the ſource of terror to another. And an univerſal panic being diffuſed, reaſon 

and argument, and common ſenſe, and common humanity loſt all influence over 

them. From this diſpoſition of men's minds we are to account for the progreſs - 


nnd credit of the ror isn PLOT ; an event, which would otherwiſe appear prodi- he b 
gious and altogether inexplicable. N 


1 plot. 
On the twelfth of Auguſt, one Kirby, a chemiſt, accoſted the King, as he was 
walking in the Park: * Sir,” ſaid he, keep within the company: Your ene- 
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„ mies have a deſign upon your lifez and you may be ſhot in this very walk.” 


of the conſpiracy; but defired, that his name might be concealed, veg appre- 
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Being aſked the reaſon of theſe ſtrange ſpeeches, he ſaid, that two men, called 
Grove and Pickering, had engaged to ſhoot the King, and Sir George Wake. 
man, the Queen's phyſician, to poiſon him. This intelligence, he added, had 
been communicated to him By doctor Tongue ; whom, if permitted, he would 
introduce to his Majeſty. Tongue was a divine of the church of England; a man 
active, reſtleſs, full of projects, devoid of underſtanding... He brought papers to 
tue King, which: contained ififormation of a plot, and were digeſted into forty. 
three articles; The King not having leiſure to peruſe them, ſent them to the 
lord treaſurer, Danby, and ofderet the two informers to lay the buſineſs before 
that miniſter. Tongue confeſſed to Danby, that he Himſelf Rad not drawn the 
papers, that they had been ſecretly thruſt under his door, and rirar;- the? he ſul. 
pected, he did not certainly know: who was the author After à few days, he re- 
turned, and told the treaſurer; that his ſuſpicions, he found were juſt; chat the 
author of the intelligence, whom he had met twice or thrice in the ſtreet, had 
acknowleged the whole matter, and had given him a more particular account 


henfive left the papiſts ſhould murder him. 


Tut information was renewed with regard to Grove's nd Pickering's inten- 
tions of ſhooting the King; and Tongue even pretended, that, at a particular time, 
they were to ſet out for Windſor with that intention, Orders were given for ar- 
reſting them, ſo ſoon as they ſhould appear in that place : But tho? this alarm was 
more than once renewed, ſome frivolous reaſons were ſtill found by Tongue for 
their delaying the journey. And the King concluded, both from theſe evaſions, 
and from the myſterious, artificial manner of l che intelligence, 
that the whole was a fiction. 

' Toxcut came next to the treaſurer, and told him, that a pacquet of letters, 
wrote by jeſuits concerned in the plot, was that night to be put into the poſt- houſe 
for Windſor, directed to Bedingfield, a jeſuit, confeſſor to the Duke. When 
this intelligence was conveyed to the King, he replied, that the pacquet mentioned 
had a few hours before been brought to the Duke by Bedingfield; who ſaid, that 
he ſuſpected ſome bad deſign upon him, that the letters ſeemed to contain mat- 
ters of a dangerous import, and that he knew them not to be the hand-writing 
of the perſons whoſe names were ſubſcribed to them. This incident ſtill farther 
confirmed the King in his incredulity. 

Tus matter had probably ſlept in this poſture for ever, had it not been the ar- 
xiety of the Duke, who, hearing that prieſts and jeſuits and even his own confeſ- 
ſor had been accuſed, was deſirous, that a thorough enquiry ſhould be made ” 


— 
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the. council into the pretended conſpiracy; Kirby and Tongte were enquired on V. 
alter, and were now found to be living in cloſe conjußckion wih Titus Oates, 127% | 
the perſon who was ſaid to have conveyed the firſt” inteſligence to Tongue. 
Oates affirmed that he had fallen under ſuſpicion with the jeſuĩts; that he had 
received three blows with a ſtick, and a box on the ear from the provincial of that 
order, for revealing their conſpiracy aud that over- hearing them ſpeak of their 
intentions to puniſn him more-ſeverelyy he had withdrawn, arid concealed” him- 
ſelf, This man, in whoſe breaſt was lodged a ſecret; involving the fate of Kings, 

and kingdoms, was allowed to remain in ſuch neceſſity, that Kirby was obliged to 
ſupply him with daily bread; and it was a joyful ſurprixe to him, when he heard, 
that the council were at laſt diſpoſed to talce ſome notice of his intelligence. But 

2s he expected more enoouragement from the publie, than from the King or his 
miniſters, he thought proper, before he was preſented to the council, to go with 

his two companions to Sir Edmundſbury Godfrey, a noted and active juſtice of 
peace, and to give evidence before him of all the articles of the conſpiracy. 

Taz wonderful intelligence, which Oates conveyed both to Godfrey and the Oater's 
council, and afterwards to the Parliament, was to this purpoſe . The Pope, he tive. 
ſaid, on exumining the matter” in the congregation” de propaganda fide, had found 
himſelf- entitled to the poſſeſſion of England and Ireland on account of the hereſy 
of Prince and people, and had accordingly aſſumed the ſovereignty of theſe king- 
doms. This ſupreme power he had thought proper to delegate to the ſociety of 
jeſuits; and de Oliva, general of that order, in conſequence of the papal grant, 
had exerted every act of regal authority, and particularly had ſupplied, by com- 
miſſions under the ſeal of the ſociety, all the chief offices, both civil and mili- 
tary. Lord Arundel was created chancellor, lord Powis treaſurer, Sir William 
Godolphin- privy ſeal, Coleman ſecretary of ſtate, Langhorne attorney general, 

lord Bellaſis general of the papal army, lord Peters lieutenant general, lord Staf- 
ford pay-maſter z- and inferior commiſſions, ſigned by the provincial of the jeſuits, 
vere alſo diſtributed to men of all ranks. All the dignities of the church 
were filled, and many of them with Spaniards and other foreigners. The pro- 
vincial had held a confult of the jeſuits under his authority; where the King, 
whom they opprobioully called the Black Baſtard, was ſolemnly tried and con- 
demned as a heretic; and a reſolution taken to put him to death. Father le Shee 
(for ſo this great plotter and infoftner called father la Chaiſe, confeſſor to the 
French King, a man of probity and humanity) had conſigned in London ten thou- 
land pounds to be paid to any man, who ſhould merit it by this aſſaſſination. A 
Spaniſh provincial had expreſſed like liberality: The prior of the Benedictines 
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V. was willing to go the length of fix thouſand pounds: The Dominicans approved 


of the action; but pleaded poverty. Ten thouſand pounds had been offered to 
Sir George Wakeman, the Queen's phyſician, who demanded fifteen thouſand, as 
a reward for ſo great a ſervice : His demand was complied with; and five thouſand 
had been paid him by advance. Leſt this means ſhould fail, four Iriſh ruffians had 
been employed by the jeſuits, at the rate of twenty guineas a-piece, to ſtab the King 
at Windſor z and Coleman, late ſecretary to the dutcheſs of York, had given the 
meſſenger, who carried them orders, a guinea to quicken his diligence. Grove and 
Pickering were alſo employed to ſhoot the King with ſilver bullets : The former 
was to receive the ſym of fifteen hundred pounds ; the latter, being a pious man, 
was to be rewarded with thirty thouſand "maſſes, which, eſtimating maſſes at a 
ſhilling a- piece, amounted to a like value. Pickering would have executed his 
purpoſe, had not the flint at one time dropt out of his piſtol, at another time the 
priming. Coniers, the jeſuit, had bought a knife at the price of ten ſhillings, 
which, he thought, was not dear, conſidering the purpoſe for which he intended it, 
to wit, ſtabbing the King. Letters of ſubſcription were circulated among the ca- 
tholics all over England to raiſe a ſum for the ſame purpoſe. No leſs than fifty 
Jeſuits had met in May laſt, at the White-horſe tavern, where it was unanimouſly 
agreed to put the King to death. This ſynod did afterwards, for more convenience, 
divide themſelves into many leſs cabals or companies; and Oates was employed to 
carry notes and letters from one to another, all tending to the ſame end of mur- 
thering the King. Heeven carried, from one company to another, a paper, in which 
they formally expreſſed their reſolution of executing that deed ; and it was regu- 
larly ſubſcribed by all of them. A wager of an hundred' pounds was laid, and 
ſtakes made, that the King ſhould eat no more Chriſtmas pyes. In ſhort, it was 
determined, to uſe the expreſſion of a jeſuit, that if he would not become R. C. 
(Roman catholic) he ſhould no longer be C. R. (Charles rex). The great fire 
of London had been the work of the jeſuits, who had employed eighty or eighty- 

ſix perſons for that purpoſe, and had expended ſeven hundred fire-balls ; but they 
had a good return for their charges; for they had been able to pilfer goods from the 
fire to the value of fourteen thouſand pounds: The jeſuits had alſo raiſed another 
fire on St. Margaret's Hill, whence they had ſtolen goods to the value of two thou- 
ſand pounds : Another at Southwark; and it was determined in like manner to 
burn all the chief cities in England, A paper model was already framed for the 
firing of London; the ſtations were regularly marked out, where the ſeveral fires 
were to commence; and the whole plan of operations was ſo, concerted, that 
precautions were taken by the jeſuits to vary their meaſures, according to the va- 
riations of the winds, Fire-balls were e familiarly called among them groan 

I mu 
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muſtard - pills; and were ſaid to contain a notable biting ſauce. In the great fire, 
it had been determined to murther the King; but he had diſcovered ſuch dili- 
gence and humanity in extinguiſhing the flames, that even the jeſuits relented, and 
ſpared his life. Beſides theſe aſſaſſinations and fires; inſurrections, rebellions, 
and maſſacres were projected by that religious order in all the three kingdoms. 
There were twenty thouſand Catholics in London, who would riſe in four and 
twenty hours or leſs; and Jenniſon, a jeſuit, ſaid, that they might eaſily cut the 
throats of an hundred thouſand Proteſtants. Eight thouſand Catholics had agreed 
to take arms in Scotland. - Ormond was to be murthered by four jeſuits; a ge- 
neral maſſacre of the Iriſh Proteſtants was concerted ; and forty thouſand black 
bills were already provided for that purpoſe. Coleman had remitted two hun- 
dred thouſand pounds to promote the rebellion in Ireland ; and the French King 
was to land a great army in that iſland. Poole, who wrote the Synopſis, was par- 
ticularly marked out for aſſaſſination ; as was alſo, Dr. Stillingfleet, a controver- 
ſal writer againſt the Papiſts. Burnet tells us, that Oates paid him the ſame com- 
pliment. After all this havock, the crown was to be offered to the Duke; but on 
the following conditions; that he receive it as a gift from the Pope; that he 
confirm all the papal commiſſions for offices and employments ; that he ratify all 
paſt tranſactions, by pardoning the incendiaries, and the murderers of his brother 
and of the people; and that he conſent to the utter extirpation of the proteſtant 
religion. If he refuſe theſe conditions, he himſelf was immediately to be poiſoned 


or aſſaſſinated. To pot James muſt go; according to the expreſſion aſcribed by 
Oates to the jeſuits. 


4790 


OarEs, the informer of this dreadful plot, was himſelf the moſt infamous of ang cha- 
mankind. He was the ſon of an anabapriſt preacher, chaplain to colonel Pride; rater 


but having taken orders in the church, he had been provided in a ſmall living by 
the duke of Norfolk. He had been indicted for perjury ; and by ſome means had 
eſcaped. He was afterwards a chaplain on board the fleet; whence he had been 
diſmiſſed on complaint of ſome unnatural practices, not fit to be named. He then 
became a convert to the Catholics ; but he afterwards boaſted, that his converſion 
was a mere pretence, in order to get into their ſecrets, and to betray them“: He 
was ſent over to the jeſuit's college at St. Omers, and tho! above thirty years of age, 
he there lived ſome time among the ſtudents. He was deſpatched on an errand to 
Spain; and thence returned to St. Omers ; where the jeſuits, heartily tired of their 
n. at laſt diſmiſſed him from their ſeminary. It is likely, that, from reſent- 


* Burnet, Echard, North, L'Eftrange, &c. 
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„%% ͤ p49 have utterly diſcredited the moſt conſiſtent 


ing Coleman, there was inſerted a clauſe ee eee a circumſtance 
attended with the moſt important conſequences. 
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ment of this uſage, he was induced, in combination with Tongue, to ett 
that plot, of which he;accuſed the Catholics. 


Tuis abandoned man, when examined before the council, betrayed his impoſ- 


ſtory, and the moſt reputable evidence. While in Spain, he hat "been carried, he 
ſaid, to Don John, who promiſed great aſſiſtance to the execution-of the catholic 
deſigns. The King aſked him, xhzt ſort of man Don John was: He anſwered, 
x tall, lean man; directly contrary td, truth, as the King well Knew. He torally 
miſtook, the ſiryation of the jeſuirs.college at Paris +. Tho'/he pretended ges 
intimacies with Coleman, he knew him not, when placed very near him; and had 
no other excuſe than that his ſight was had in candle · light . He ſell into like 
miſtakes. with regard to Wakeman. 

Norwirns ran DING theſe objections, great belle was paid to Oates's evi- 
Ade and the plot became very ſoon the ſubje& of converſation, and even the ob- 
je& of terror to the people. The violent animoſity, which had been excited 
againſt the Catholics in general, made the public ſwallow the groſſeſt abſurdities, 
when they accompanied an accuſation of thoſe religioniſts: And the more dia- 
bolical any contrivance appeared, the better it ſuited the tremendous idea enter- 
tained of a jeſuit. . Danby likewiſe, who ſtood in oppoſition to the French and 
catholic intereſt at court, was willing to encourage every ſtory, which might ſerve 
to diſcredit that party. By his ſuggeſtion, when a warrant was ſigned for arreſt- 


Col MAN, partly on his on account, partly by orders ns the Duke, had been 
engaged in a correſpondence with father la Chaiſe, with the Pope's nuncio at Bruſ- 
ſels, and with other Catholics abroad; and being himſelf a"fiery zealot, buſy and 
ſanguine, the expreſſions in his letters often betrayed great violence and indiſcre- 
tion. His correſpondence during the years 1674, 1675, and part of 1676, was 
ſeized, and contained many extraordinary paſſages. In particular, he faid to la 
Chaiſe, *+ We have here a mighty work upon our hands, no Teſs "than the con- 
« verſion of three kingdoms, and by that perhaps the utter ſubduing of a peſtilent 
s hereſy, which has a long time domineered over a great part of this northern 
e world. There were never ſuch hopes of ſuoceſs, ſince the days of Queen Mary, 
-«. as now in our days. God has given us à Prince, meaning the Dake, who 
+ js become (may I fay a miracle) zealous of being the author and inſtrument of 
* ſo glorious a work; but the oppoſition we are ſure to meet with is alſo like to 


* Burnet, North. +4 North. t 5 WEAR Non, Trials, be 
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te be great: So that it imports us to get all the aid and n can.“ In 8 
letter he ſaid, I can ſcarce believe myſelf awake, or the thing real, when I think 


« of a Prince, in ſuch an age as we live in, converted to ſuch a degree of zeal and 


« piety, as not to regard any thing in the world in compariſon of God Almighty's 
glory, the ſalvation. of his own. ſoul, and the converſion of our poor kingdom.“ 

ln other paſſages, the-intereſts of the Crown. of England, thoſe of the French King, 
and thoſe of the catholic religion are ſpoke of. a8. inſeparable. The Duke is alſo 
ſid to have connected his intereſts unalterably with thoſe of Lewis. The King 


himſclf, he affirms,.is always inclined to favour the Catholics, when he may do it 


without hazard. „ Money,” Coleman adds, << cannot fail of perſuading the King 
« to any thing. There is nothing it cannot make him do, were it ever ſo much 
* to his prequdice. It has ſuch. an abſolute power over him, that he cannot reſiſt 
« it, Logic, in our court, built upon money, has more powerful charms than any 
« other ſort of argument.“ For theſe reaſons, he propoſes to father la Chaiſe, 
that the French King ſhould remit the ſum of 300,000. pounds, on condition that 
the Parliament be diſſolved ; 4 meaſure, to which, he ſays, the King was, of him- 


ſelf, ſufficiently. inclined, were it not for his hopes of obtaining money from that 


aſſembly. The Parliament, he ſaid, had already conſtrained the King to make 
peace with Holland, contrary to the intereſts of the catholic religion, and of his 
moſt chriſtian. majeſty: And if they ſhould meet again, they would ſurely engage 


him farther, and even to make war againſt France. It appears alſo from the ſame 


letters, that the aſſembling the. Parliament ſo late as April in the year 1675, had 
been procured by the intrigues of the catholic and French party, who. thereby in- 


tended to ſhow the Dutch and other confederates abroad, that they could * 
no aſſiſtance from England. 


Wuzn the contents of eee e e ae Fl diffuſed: the * 
nic, with which the nation began already to be ſeized on account of the popiſn plot. 
Men reaſoned more from their fears and their paſſions than from the evidence be- 


fore them. It is certain; that the active and enterprizing ſpirit of the catholic 


church, particularly of the jeſuits, merits attention, and is, in ſome degree, danger- 
ous, to every other communion. Such zeal of proſelytiſm actuates that ſect, that 


ts miſſionaries. have penetrated into every nation of the globe : and in one ſenſe, 


there is a pepiſh plot perpetually carried on againſt all ſtates, Proteſtant, Pagan, ard 


Mahometan. It is likewiſe very probable, that the converſion of the Duke, and 
the favour of the King, had inſpired the catholic pricſts with new hopes of recover- 


ing in theſe iſlands; their loſt dominion, and gave freſh yigour to that. intemperate 
zeal, by which they are commonly actuated. Their firſt aim was to obtain Aa to- 


og and ſuch was the evidence, they believed, of their theological 2 
Vo. VI. Oo 
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Gy that, could they but procure entire liberty, chey muſt infallibly in titne open the 
1078. eyes of the people. After they had converted-confiderable nambets, they might 
de enabled, they hoped, to re-miſtate themſelves in full authority, and enkirely to 
ſuppreſs that hereſy, with which the kingdom had ſo long been inſected. Tho 
theſe dangers to the proteſtant religion were very diſtant; it wos juſti the object of 
great concern to find, that the heir apparent to che erown wa ſo blinded with bi- 
gotry, and ſo deeply engaged in foreign intereſts ; and that the King himfelf had 
been prevailed with, from low intereſts, to heaf ken to his dangerous inſinuations. 
Very bad conſequences might enſue from ſuelt perverſe habits and attachments; 
nor could the nation and Parliament guard" againſt ther wirh too anxious 2 pre- 
caution: But that the Roman pontiff could hope t0 uſſume the ſovereignty of 
theſe kingdoms 3; a project, which, even during the 'datknels of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries would have appeared chimerical : That he ſhould delegate this 
authority to the Jeſuits ; that order in the'Romiſh church, Which was the moſt 
 Hared : That a maſſacre could be attempted of the Proteſtants, who ſurpaſſed the 
Catholics'a hundred fold, and were inveſted with the whole authority of the ſtate : 
That the King himfelf was to be aſſuſſinated, and even the Dulce, the only ſupport 
of their party. Theſe were ſuch abſurdities as no human teſtimony was ſufficient 
to prove: much leſs the evidence of one man, Who was noted for infamy, and 
who could not keep himfelf, every moment, from falling into che groſſeſt incon- 
fiſkenGies. .. Did fuch intelligence deſerve even ſo much attention as to be refured, 
it would appear, that Coleman's letters were ſufficient alone to deftroy all its credit. 
For ho cquld-ſa long a train of correſpondence be carried on, by a man ſo much 
truſted by the party and yet no traces of inſurrections, if really intended, of fires, 
Maſſacres, aſſaſſinations, invaſions, be ever diſcovered in any fingle paſſage of theſe 
lecrers? But all ſuch reflections, and many more equally obvious, were vainly em. 
I ployed c general repoſſeſſion, with which the nation was ſeized. Oates's 
x plot and Coleman's: were univerſally confounded : And the evidence of the latter 
= ] being unqueſtionable, the belief of the former, ue 20 oy e hatred and 
en took rea dbon of the abel pe. % Gren 


1 70 POL Than was danger however, leſt time might open the eyes m the table; when 
a the murder of Godfrey compleated the general deluſion, and rendered the prejudices 

Lale of the nation abſolutely incurable. This magiſtrate had. been miſſing fome days; and 
” after much ſearch, and many furmiſes, his body was found lying in a ditch at Prim- 
roſe hill: The marks of ſtrangling were thought to appear about his neck, and ſome 
contuſions on his breaſt : His own ſword was ſticking in the body; but as no conſi- 
derable quantity of blood enſued on drawing it, it was concluded,” that it had been 


thruſt in after his death, and that he had not killed himſelf : Bi had ring o hi 
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gangers and — WOW — infeergs chat he had not fallen ITY 
into the hands 'of-rabbers. Without farther reaſoning, the cry roſe, that he had 

been aſſaſſinated dy che Papiſts, on account of his taking Oates's evidence. This 4 

clamour was quickly: propagatod, and met with univerſal belief. The panic ſpread | 

itſelf on every ſide wich infinite rapidity; and all men,' aſtoniſhed. with fear, anal x = 

animated with rage, ſaw in Godfrop's fate all che horrible deſigns aſcribed to the | 

Catholics and no futther doubt remainecl of Qares'sweracity,-- The voice of the | 

; 9 

ö 

' 


whole nation united agaiuſt that-hated feft y and notwithſtanding that the bloody 
conſpi piracy" was ſuppoſed to be -now'diſcovered,. men could fcarce be perſuaded} 
that their lives were yet in ſafety. Each hour teomet wick new rumours and ſur- 
miſes. Invaſions from abroad, inſurrections at home, oyen private ͤ murders and 
poiſonings were apprehended. To deny the reality of the-ptor;was/ öto de — con: 0 
complice :. To heſitate as criminal: Royaliſts Republican . Churchman, Sectapyz fternaden. | 
Courtier, Patriot ; all parties concurred; in the illuſion. The city prepared far, 
defence, as if the enemy were at its gates: The chains and poſts were put up: And 
it was a noted ſay ing at that time of Sir Thomas Player, the, chamberlainy that 
were it not for theſe ne. all che citizens might riſe next morning with 
their throats cut . df 203% essere ati tut eo band 27h "cont! 2960319 


In order to begebe e pepe een (oem bee wen nyt ("TN | 
dead body of Godfrey was carried into th eity, attended by vaſt mubfirudes; Te 
vas publickly expoſed im the ſtreers, and viewed by all ranles of men e 
one, who faw'it, went #wiy iuffame dd, 'as welf by the mutual contagion 

as by the difmal ſpeftacte itſelf, © The fantrat” pomp was telebritec 
parade. It was conducted thro* the chief ſtreets of the city: — 
men marched before: Above a thoufand perſons of diſtinction followed Her + 
x the funeral ſermon, twb' apa iron rg aan. and ſtood on 
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each ſide of the Preacher ;" leſt, ini pay ng the laſt 6ffice to this untappy Hi att, | 
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Is this diſpo tion of the nat on, reaſon, could, no. more be heard than à whiſper. 

in the midſt of * moſt Aal hurricane. Even at preſent, Godirey's m =_ 
cannot upon ſtem be rationally accounted for. That he was aſſaflinated by OA ee 1 
the Catholics, W A utterſy 3 iwf beide. Theſe religloniſts cbuld bor be chaeged | 794 4 
to commit chat' crime From po . in order to deter other magiſtrates from 1 
giinſt them. Godftey's "fie was nowile capable of producing that” ee&; un- 5 
8 it were pubfickly known, that the Catholics were his ens; an opinion, 

Which, it was En to foreſee, muſt prove the Twp of thelr FR Beſides, how: 


eee 4 . 1 . } 1 15 
| O O 2 many 
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| tremendous fictions were attended. 3 
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. achcd dehwdery bee als m4: ö 
ner againſt them, without its being ever ſuſpected, that any ont had been cut off by 
aſſaſſination? Such jealous times as the preſent were ſurely fitted for beginning 
theſe dangerous experĩments. Shall we therefore ſay, that the Catholics were puſhed 
on, not by policy, but by blind revenge againſt Godfrey ? But. Godfrey had given 
them little or no occaſion of offence in taking Oates s evidence. His part was 
merely an act of form, belonging $0 his oſſice; nor could he, or any man in his 
ſation, poſſibly refuſe it. In the reſt of hi s conduct, he lived on good terms with 
the Catholies, and was far from diſtinguiſhing,himfelf by his ſeverity againſt that 
ſect. It is even certain, that he had contraRted an intimacy with Coleman, and 
took care to inform his friend of the danger, e er by me. 
dane, be et nee. * 206 {2a 4 1. amen 
Turxz are ſome writers, who, finding it ap bebe e Godfrey's 
br by the machinations of the Catholics,” have recourſe to the oppoſite fop- 
poſition. They lay hold of that common preſumption, that thoſe commit the crime 
who reap profit by it ; and they affirm that it was Shaftſbury and the heads of 
the popular party, who perpetrated that deed, in order to throw the odium of it 
on the Papiſts. But if this ſuppoſition be received, it muſt alſo - be admitted, that 
the whole plot was the contrivance of thoſe politicians ; and that Oates acted alto- 
under their direction. But it appears, that Oates, dreading probably the 
oppoſition of powerful enemies, had very anxiouſly, acquitted. the Duke, Danby, 
Ormond, and all the miniſtry 3 perſons who were certainly the moſt obnoxious to 
dhe popular leaders. Beſides, the whole texture of the plot contains ſuch low abſur- 
dity, that it is impoſſible.to have been. the invention of any man of ſenſe or edu- 
 eation., It is crhe: che me monſtrous and horrible the conſpiracy, the better vas it 
ficted 30 gerrify, and thenge t9,convince the populace: But this effect, we may ſaſely 
np ang capld; beforehand. have a upon; and a fool was, in this calc, 
more likely to than a wiſe mag. Had Shafteſbury, laid the plan of a po- 
piſn conſpiracy, he had probably rendered i it moderate, conſiſtent, credible; and 
on that very account had never mes with the prodigious ſucceſs, vith which Oates's 


. fy; W 


Wz muſt, e boon mamas remgin-for ever ignorant t of the actors in 
Godfrey s murther; and only pronounge j in 2 general, that thatevent i in all likclihood, 
had no connexion, one way or-gthes, with the popith plot. Any man, eſpecially lo 
active a magiſtrate as Godfrey, might, ia ſuch a city as London, have many enemies, 
of whom his friends and family had no ſuſpicion. He was a melancholy man ; and 

there is ſome reaſon, notwithſtanding all the pretended appearances to the contrary, 


to eee that he W The affair was never examined with 
tran- 


i 0 n 4 R L E 8 1 8 Ut 
ee during the ime ana it i in pole for us 


3 certainly to account for ii. ten 
No one doubted but the papiſts had aſſaſſinated Godfrey But ai the particular 
ators were unkno wu A proclamation wa; iſſued by the King, offering a pardon 
and five hundred pounds reward to any one ho would diſcover them. Aslit was 
after wards ſurmiſed, that the torrot of à like aſſuſſinatiom would prevent diſcovery, 
anew 8 protmiſing abſolute protection to any one WhO 
would reveal the ſecret. Thus were ihdemnity; money, und ſecurity offered to 
the faireſt bidder: And no one needed neee 
people, that his evidence would underto too ſcveve ifetutinyoss 1s ooh ho! 


he had found Flanders ſo expOſed, thut he had rhought” it neceffary fill to keep 
them on foot, and doubted not but this meaſure would meet with their a 
tion. He informed them, that his revenue lay under great anticipations, and at 
beſt was never equal to the conſtant and neceſſury expence of the government; 25 
would appear from the ſtate of it, which he intended to lay before them. He alſo: 
mentioned the plot, carried on againſt his life by jeſuits z but ſaid, that he would 
forbear delivering any opinion of the matter; leſt he ſhould ſeem to ſay too much 
or too little; and that he would leave the ſerutiny of it entirely to the law. 
Taz King was anxious to keep the queſtion of the popiſh plot from the Para“ 
ment, where, be ſuſpected, many deſigning people would very much abuſe the 
preſent credulity of the nation: But Danby, whis hated the catholics, andX6urred 
popularity, and perhaps hoped, that the King; i his life was bellevvd to be in dun- 


oppoſite defigns 3 and the very firſt day of the ſeſſion, he openetl che matter in 
the Houſe of Peers.” The King was extremely difpleaſed witli this temerity, and 
told his miniſter, Tho you do not believe it, you will nd, that you have given 
* the Parliament a handle to ruin yourſelf, au well as to diſturb all my affairs; 
* and you will ſurely live to repent it. mmm ˖— 
® applaud the ſagacity of his maſter. 5 wad. Sv» il 
Tax cry of the plot was inenbdiarely Senden frees? etage ab che other, 


already agitated. An addreſs was'voted-for'a ſolemn faſt : A form of prayer was 
contrived” for that ſervice ; 2 an mas. 260 had 'been omitted in the 


* They — — te amy, rn e 
ki naval armaments, and for paying the Princeſs of Orange's portion, b 


Fr Wurz the "tide" was in this ferment, the Parliament was CB Toh 21 of Oco. 
ſpeech the King told them, that tho*they had given money for diſbancing the army x, ber. 


ment. 


ger from the jeſuits, would be more cordially loved by the nation; hal entertafnedd 


The verdict of Parliament gave ſanction to that fury, with which the People wee feilen. | 
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W knable and helliſh. plot, contrived. and carried on by the - popiſh, reguſacis, for 
L aGabnating, and murdering. the King, for. ee eee e lor 


feſſion, be regarded. as an infamous uillaim an by every one applauded, careſſed, 


Bedloe's nar- 


rative. 
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firſt draught, it was earefully-ordered to be inſertad eee ade 
Intelligence, to uſe the words of an hiſtorian x. e HP at e 
: In order to continue and propagate. the alarm, a dredbes Mete bse for laying 
before the Houſe, ſuch papers as might diſcover. the hoprible cnſpirach g ifo 
the eee eee for adminiſtring every where the 
of allegiance and ſupremacy ; for denying; acceſs at court to all unknown 
ee perſons : and for appointing the train - bands of London and Weſks 
miner w bs ian. Th lo n Peters, and 
Be committed Tower, were impeached 

ns: hag R — 
« Lords and 88 of opinion, that. there bath beep, and fill int a dam- 


40 rooting out and. deſtroying. the prgteſtant religion. 

So vehemeat werd the Houſes, that they ſat every day, ſurenoon and-afternoon, 
on the ſubject of the plot : For; no other huſiaeſa could be admitted. A com- 
mittee of Lords were appointed to examine: ptiſaners and witneſſes 2 Blank war- 
tants were put inte their hands, for. the commitment of ſuch as ſhould be acculed 
or ſuſpected. Oates, Who, the': his evidence were true, muſt, by bis own con- 


and called che ſaviour of the nation. He was recommended by the Parliament to 
the Rigg. He was lodged id rern „ ene 
by a penſion of 1209-pounds al.. 
in —— up rpiones eee dane nh new uit · 
delten - William Hedloes a man, if poflible, more infnmous than Oates, appeared 

next upon the ſtage.» He was af very low bigth, bad beta} noted for ſeveral 
cheats and even thefts,.. had trayelled over many parts of Furopo undar borrowed 
names, had ſcequatit ly paſſed bimſelf for a mi oß Nuality. and had endea voured, 
by a: vatiety of lies and enttixanced t En Mp the, ignorant and un wat, 
| When be appeanad. before. the ccuncil, he) gave ingelliennee only; of Godirey's 
murther, which, he ſaid, had been perpetratd in Somerſet-houſe, where the 
Queen Med, by.papiſiss ſpranok them (avrants;in-her family, He was queſtioped 
Len che pie: nszawerl denied. al Knomisg of, its and ale afferted, Are that b 

zintadge Nich Ortes. | axe days; whon.cxamined before the cammittet 
ee W def ed e ae, 
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tally, as well as he ch, with chat of Oates, which had been publiſhed : But 
dat he night male hitnrfelf acceptable by new information, he added fore other 
dtcumſtances, und theſe, ftill more tremendous and extrabrdihary. He faid, 
that ten choufünd men were to be landed from Flanders in Burlington Bay, and 
mteckately to feize Hull: That Jerſey amd Guernſey were to be furpriſed by 
forces from Breſt; and that a French fleet were, alt laſt fummer, hovering in the 
Channel for chat purpoſe + That the Tords Powis arid Peters were to forth an army 
in Radnorlbite;to'be joĩned by anotfter army, cbffiſting of twenty or thirty thou- 
ſind religious men and 'ptgrims, who Were to land at Milford Haven from St. 
lego in Spam: That there were forty choufund men ready in London; belides 
choſe, who would, on the alarm, be poſted at every alchoule door, iti order to kill 


father Ireland had money fuffitient to defray che expenees of all theſe armaments: 
That be hürmſeff vas to receive four thouſahd Pounds,” as bne that could murder a 
many as alſo 4 commiſfion from lord Bellafis, ant à benediction from the Pope: 


rot ſetioully be converted ; the government offered to ou, if he would con- 
ſent to hold it of che church 3 but if Ke ſhotiicr refuſe that condition, us was fuf- 
pected, the authority wauld be ſeſt to certain lords under the'homination of the 


rerament ; as was likewiſe lord Brudenal. Thiſemnoblemen, wittralbother periods 


Ir b remarkable; that the only reſburce of Spa, in ber preſent getdyed con- 
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mnſport ten thouſund men for the thyaſion of that kirigdon, The had Tolicited 
nd obtained Engliſh forces to be ſent into the gatrifons of Flanders, which were 


rcumſtances, however obvious, were able, when ſet in oppoſition to multiplied 
borrors, antipathies, and prejudices, to engage the leaſt attention of the popu- 
ice: For ſuch the whole nation were at this-time become.” The poplth plot 
pid for inconteſtible: Abd had not men ſoon expected with certhinty the legal 
puiſhment of theſe eriminale, the Catholies had been epoſed to the hazard of 
Bac, Tm 
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de ſoldjers'ss they came out of their quarterb: That hotd Stafford, Cole mag, and 


That the King was to be aflaſinatetd ; all the proteſtants maſſacred wW⁵tü would 


don, lay in che affiftante of England; and” ſo far from being in a bruation to 


m otherwiſe able to defend themſelves againſt the French! The French too, we 
my obſerye, were, at that very time, in open war with Spain, and yet are ſup- 
poſed to be Engaged in the fame defign againit England; as if religious motives. 
ere become the ſole actuating principle among ſovereigns. But none of theſe 


Fihe plot; which he found Io anrioufty eriquired into. This narrative he madt Clay V. 


1678. 


Pope. In a ſubſequent examination before the Commons, Bedloæ added, (for the 
men always brought out their intelligence ſucceſſively and by piece · meal) thut brd 
Carrington was alſo in the conſpiracy for raiſing men and money agamnſt the go- 


nentioned by Bedloe, were immediately committed to cuſtady by the Parliament!” = 
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v. an univerſal maſſacre. The torrent indeed of national preipdises fun ſo big. thie 
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no one, without the moſt imminent danger, durſt venture openly — it 
nay, ſcarce any one, without great force. of judgment, could ſeeres — 
opinion contrary-to che prevailing ſentiments. The loud and unapimous voice 

a great nation has gnighty authority over weak minds — 2rd 
are ſo ſwayed. by the concurring judgment of ſuch multitudes, that ſome oi chem 
have eſteemed themſelves ſufficiently moderate, when they affirmed; that many 
- circumſtances of the plot were true, tho ſome were added, and others much - 
But it is an obyiqus principle, that a witoeſs, who perjures himſelf in 


6 ape erdbeer 4g, Kedible in, none: And the authority of tha plot. even to the 


an the hepa, pang ſtogd. entirely upon witneſſes. Tho' the. Catholics had 
and 1 detected, at the very moment, when their con- 


e was, ready to be put in execution 3 no arms,..n0 Ammunition, 


no money, no commiliions, .n0 papers, no letters, aſtet the rnoſt, rigorous ſearch, 
ever wege diſcovered, 10 * the evidence of Oates and. Bedlee. Net fill 
the nation, the et went on in the. eager. purſuit and confiden e 
ef gf the conſpiracy. : 4 even the dine 
contained. in..the, Narratives, inſtead of, diſcquragios them. ſerved only as; far- 
ther jncentives to.diſcoyer the bottoc of che plot. and were conſidered as (light 
 lyeRipns, which a more complete information would fully remove. In all hitory, 
- NA be ee. to find rk, SGD ian of rener 60d Digened 
T3 luſign., , er 1192 Oe tare: ot ab gn 2400 Seat Nilhant (196452 e Ae n 
Ai Iender to — the panic among the people, eſpecially among the citizens 
of London, à pamphlet was publiſhed with this title, A narrative and impar- 
90 tial diſcovery, of the horrid: popiſh plot, carried on for burning and deſtroying 
750 the cities of London and Weſtminſter wich. their ſuburbs, ſetting forth the le- 
* veral conſults, Ortler, and reſolutions of the jeſuits, concerning. the fame ; By 
. captain William Bedloe, lately engaged in N deſign, and e wy 
„ popiſh committee For, carrying, 00 ſucb fires,” . Every fg, whi 
-. pened, for ſeveral years paſh, .is there aſcribed to rhe. machinations of. the. jeſuits, 
\\ wha propoled, us Bedloe fac by Þ TAS «rang in lad gn ere for he 6: 
nera maſſacre of the Proteſt lb and in th e Mean tine, . c pleaſed to enrich 
. themſelves by pilfering goods fro m the bices... nien 19376 WET 
Tus Kings — wherever he could/uſe frepdomto.chron te 
- higheſt ricieyle on the, plot, and on, all who, belieyegyit,, yet found. it neccſſar ic 
Nee opinion before the Parliament. The totrent, be w.. ran * 
ede controuled 3, and he could only hope, by Ceming compliance, ro 
— — 
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« ſpecch to both houſes; in which he told them that be would take the utmoſt care e 
of his perſon during theſe times of danger z that he was as ready as, their hearts 
could wiſh,. to join with them in all means for eſtabliſhing the proteſtant religion. 
dot only during bis on time, but for all future ages; that, provided the right 
of ſucceſſion. was. preſerved, he would conſent to any laws for reſtraining a popiſh 
ſucceflor : And in concluſion, he exhorted them to think of effectual means for 
the conviction of popiſh recuſants; and he highly praiſed the duty and loyalty of 
all his ſubjects, who had diſcovered ſuch anxious concern for his ſafety. ee 
 Tarsz gracious expreſſions abaced. nothing of the yehemence of parliamentary 
| A bill was introduced far a new teſt, in which popery was denomi- 
rated idolatry : and all members, who refuſed this teſt, were excluded both Houſes. 
The bill paſſed the Commons without much oppoſition ;. but ih the upper Houſe 
the Duke moved, that an. exception might be admitted in his favour. With 
great carneſtneſs, and even with tears in. his Ses, he told them, that he was now to 12 5 
calt kiraſelf d their'kindnefs, in the greateſt concern, which'be could have in the Ml 
world; and he proteffed, that, whatever his-religion. might be, it ſhould only 1 2 
x private thing; between. God and his. own ſaul, and. never ; ſhould appear in his | 
public conduct. Notwithſtanding this firang effort, in ſe important a point, he 
prevailed only by two. voices; a. ſufficient indication of the diſpoſition of 
the peaple. 1 would rot have,” {aid a noble Peer, in the debate on this bill, 
ſo muchas. a popich man ot u popiſh woman. ta renmin bert z not ſo much as a 
« popiſh. dog or a popiſh bitch 3. not ſo much as. a. popiſh cat to purr or me 
2 the King,” eee een ee ae 
approbation. LESS ener 
Fxcobuna op by this — — the inetd weatfhiliaes 8 
acculations, and tha both Oates and Beule had often. declared, chat there was „ 
a0 other perſon of diſtiation, whom. they knew to be concerned. in the plat, they 19 9 8 52 8 
were naw fo. audacious as to actuſe 57 10 po" the | 
deſign againſt her buſband's life. The, Commons, iq an att' addreſs to the King, gave 
countenance to this ſcandalous accuſation ;' but the Lords” wauld. not be prevailed 
nith to join in the addreſs. It is here, if any, where, that we. may, ſuſpe& the 
ſuggeſtions. of che popular leaders.to habe had place. The King, it was. well 1 
known, bore no great aſſection to his cunſott and now more than ever, when his | I 
heir-apparent was. ſo much. hated, bad to be defirous of iſſue, which might 
quiet the jealous' fears of his people. This very hatred which prevailed againſt 
the Duke, Would much facilitate, he kbew, any expedient that could be dcviſed 
for the excluſion tht Prince ;. and nothing farther ſcemed requiſite for the King, 


than to give way in this particular to the Wegribdfory of the'nation. -But Charles, 
Yor, VET P p © notwithſtanding 
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Chap, V. F Ions 
198 to protect lia injured cpnſort⸗ They ghink}*%:Taid he, e lo have a Mind toy 
e wife j; but ſor all chat Þ-neil not ſoe an-ignocem| woman|iabuſetl e. gie 
immediately ordered Oates tu be ſtriciy chncd, v ſetnetdb hig papeti; and diſt 
miſſed: his ſervants 3 and this daring informer ms obliged tromakevipplicaions to 
Parliament, in order to recover his liher ty... ge ine mid avic e 
Dok mo this agitation of imetf'#'ciiids;! the Parlfameft gave new attention to 

the militia; a eircumſtance; de, ee ee ere, {ate wungulh 
can riever prudently be neglected. They Puten bill: by WHICH iE wis enacted, 
that a regular militia ſhould be kept in arms, during fix weeks of the year, and a 
| third part of them do duty every fortnight of that time. ©" The popular leaders 
probably intended to make uſe of the general prejudices; and even to turn the 
arms of the people againſt the Printe 44 But Charles refuſed his aſſomt to the bill; 
and told che Parliament that he would noty were it for half an hour part ſo far 
witli'the power of the ſword:? But if they would' contrĩve any other bill for order- 
ing che milieia, and'! ſtill leave ie in his power to aſſemble or diſmiſs them us he 
* —— would willingly give it the royal ſahction. The Commons, 
diflutisfied'with this negative, tho“ the King had never before employed that pre: 
rogative, immediately voted that all rthonew-levied force ſtiould be diſmiſſed. 
They paſſed u bili, granting money ſor that ſero ice i but to ſhewetheir extreme 
jealouſy of the Crown, beſides apptopriating that money by the ſtricteſt clauſes, 
they ordered it to be paid, not into the exchequer, but into the chamber of Lon · 
don. The Lords demurred with regard to ſo extraordinary a alauſe, which threw 
a violent reflection om the King's: miniſters, and even on himſelf; and un 

means the act remained in ſuſpenſ .. had bas 1b 
"pom of Ir was no wonder, that the prefint ſerment'agicredulity-of hociation engaged 
Dandy. men of infamous character and indigent circumitances to become inſormers; when 
perſons of rank and condition could be tempted to give into that feandalous prac- 
tice; Montague, the King's ambaſſador at Faria, had: procured n ſeat in che lower 
_ Houſes and without obtaining or aſking the kings leave: he: ſuddeoly eame over 
into'Eogland. Charles, ſuſpecting his intention, ordered bis papers to be ſeſed; 
but Montague, who foreſaw this meaſure, had tale care to ſecrete one paper, 
which he immediately laid before the Houſe af · Commons.. It ns a letter from 
the treaſurer: Danby, wrote at th beginning uf the yeary: during the) negotiations 
at Nimeguen for the general peace Mantague / wasthere directed to make a 
demand of money 3 or in other words, the King was willing ſecretly to ſell his 
e er fwd eee eee een, uw 
202 2yevels Dam wech Kamen 5. 1685. 150 81 ae vol. l N 
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even to thoſe of his owa-kingdoms.” The letter, among other particular contains 7 
theſe words: In caſe the cunditions uf peace Thall be accepted; che King enpects ; 
to haveiſie millions of livres n year for three years, from the time that this agree 
«| ment ſhall hs gn d between hin Majeſty and the King of Ftunee: becauſe it 

« will probably he t or chice years before the Parliament will be in humour: 

«© to give him any ſupplies after the making ob amp peace wink Francen and the 

« ambaſlador. here has always agreed, to chat ſum but not for ſo long a.time.” 1 
Danby was. ſo ugillipg ta. in this vegotiations..that the King, to fatisfy, Rn 
hims, fabjoined: 9 — hs Jeter, eee 90 
« der. CRT ew xi! gaiiub ems At 1954 ad bilyo . dg 3601 

Tus were inflamed wich this intelligence 5, and canyingndele Ad 

dons much-farcher than the truth, they concluded, that the King had all along 

ated-in concettcwith! the French oourt, and that every ſtep which he had taken 

in comundhian: with the allies, had been illuſuory and deceitful. Pebrous of: get - 

ting to the bottom of ſo important a ſecret, and being puſhed by Danbys nume 

tous enemies, they immediately voted an impeachment af high treaſon, n imperch- 

that miniſter and ſent up ſix articlea/to the Houle of Feta. Theſe-articles eres ent. 

That he had traiterouſiy engroſſedl to himſelf regal power, aby giving inſtructiont 

to his ma;eſty 2 aba ſſadata, withaut che participation 06 the ſectetaries of ſtate, : 

ot the priuy oouncil d That he had traiterouſſy endeavoured to ſubvert the govertis 

ment, aucb introduce arbitracy-power ; and ta that end, haddevied and continued 

an army, oontrary tu act of Farliament: That he had traiterouſlytendeavoured to 
lienate the affectians of his Majeſty's! ſubjetcta, by | negotiating a diſaſ aantageoub 

peace with Franct, and proruring money for that purpoſes That h was popiſhly 

affected, and had traiterouſly concealed, after he had noticeg:;thelatechotridianch 
nie anne eee perſan . and govetn- rt. 
That he had waſted the King's treaſure; And that he had, by, ingigett edge] 
„ ſeveral exorbitant [grants from-the-Crowdas bas nw to anot15gq 
Ir is certain; that the trekfuboe, ih giving infiructions do-the ambaſſatdr, trap 
exceeded the boutids? of his office's! and av che genus of ig owtonarchyy ric yds 
nited, requires; that the proper miniſter ſhould: be anſwerable for curry abuſe of 
power, the Commons, tho“ they here advanced à new pretenſion, might juſtiſy 
theniſelves by the utility und ve neceſſty of . But in other reſpectt their 
charge againſt Danby was very li- grounded. That miniſter made it appear to 
the Houſe of Lords, not only that Montague; the informer>againſt hien, had all 
along promoted the money negotiations wick France, but thardwe/himſelf We 
ever extremely averſe to the intereſts uf chat crown, which he eſteemed perniciomm ; 
n enn The French nation, be ſaid; had always en- 
F p 2 tertained 
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v. 1 u fe wis eerttinfy informed, the higheſt comme, une, boch vf dhe King 
ge and governinent. His . ——— 
185 3 plot, was generally Known; td af ne had cormon'ſonfe, howto fay com- 

mon Foheſty, he; would forely be uh̊ioms to preſttve wm diſe un maſter, by whom 
be was ſo much favbured. He had waſted no treiſure, becmiſe thort s no trea. 
mute to walte. And tu bie had veaſon to be grareful fer ſthe King's bounty, he 
had made more moderate zcqtifitions: than weee generally imagined; and thn 
\ others es hed ohendeneoeranturing een enen b. 105 
Tut Houſe of Peers pliialy'faw; that, owing all the [charge 05 
n mongtb'be t true; Danby's crime fell not under the ſtatute of Bdward the third; and 
_ The the words; rredſon and traitervaſſy;, had been carefully ſubjoined vo ſeveral ar- 
his UppeNzrion cotfld not Ulter the nature ef things; or TubjeRthim to the 
ace aniexttrothar Eine,” They refultd, therefore, to commit Bundy upon 
* 1 The Commons inſſttetl on their demand; and a grtat ton- 
det was TRetyro urife, Wen che King, who had ready obſerved Tuficient inſtances 
goth of De erg l denen o the 8 month proper to Prorogue mem. lis pro- 
Biaelades 19G ien was oon after fol aUiffolution ;'a deſperate remedy im ebe preſenc 
the di cheinarh —.— 8 Cale, ſt müßt de ward, 'the Nigg hdd reaſon 
wen toeſteem deſperate. The utmoſt rage had) Hee discovered by the yon 
| 213 acedunt of the popim plot ;-andthicir fury began already to point againſt the royal 
_ "Fanifty; if not zgainſt the Throne itſelf. The Due had been ſtruck at in ſeveral 
— — impeachedd: AII Topply tad been refuſed, ex- 
30 Fu oft difigreeable conditions: Fears,” and antiparhies were 
in Purfament: And the? che people were ſtrongly infetted 
ſecs Kr es ddices the King hoped, by Gifſolving the preſerit Tabals, that a 
"Ter ür men tight be choſen. more wockerite in their purſuits, and leß tainted wit 

che vrrulence f füktion. un 597 Warr An: orcs eee *}; 
In charafice; Tiib cite to K pertod engen enen Ma fr Ara Me er 
RY ar excep e noi wi very different from its com. 
; Aae he jo by and feſtivity of che feſtoration, it con. 
be almoſt eri 7 who were Viſpdſcd to Tuppore the Crown 
i bf alt the Hbetallry Which tue hadirs bf chat age 8 A lartned by the 
" alliance with Fries; they" gradyelly withdrew their confidence From! the King 
"Van fioding hmi'ft an 0 perfevere in à foreign intereſt, they proteeded to diſcover 
 ſywptorns of the mot reftactory and moſt Jealous dpf on. The popiſh plot 
püſded them beyond all bounds of moderation ;” and before their diſſolution they 
ſeemed to be reading faſt into the foot; ſteps of the laft long Parliament, on vhoſe 
conduct they threw-ar firſt ſuch violent blame. In all their variations, they _ 
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fill followed che opinions and prejudices of the nation... and ſeemed ever 9 be ogy 
amber ago humour and party views than by public intereſt, * mare by are 
intereſt than by any corrudt or private influence., - Mig 
Donis the ſitting of che Parliament, and after its eee 
the trials of che pretended crimivals wete carried oh; and the eourts of judicature. 
places, which, if poſſible; ought to be kept mote pure from injuſtice than even na- 8 
tional aſſemblies themſelves, were ſtrongly inſected with the ſame party rage and 
ebene prejudices. Colemun, the moſt obavxious-of the conſpirators, max firſt pet cu. 
brought to his trial. His letters were produced againſt him, They contained, ET” 
be bimſell confeſſed; much indiſcretion : But unleſs ſo far as it is illegal to be a 
 2ralous Catholic, they ſeem to prove nothing criminal, much leſt treaſonable, 
agpinſt Hm. Outes and Bedloe ſwore. chat ho had received a eommiſſen, ſigved 
by the ſupexior of the jeſuits, to be papal ſecretary of ſtate, aud had conſented to 
 the.poiſoging, Tooting, - and frabbing che King: He had even, . necording. to 
Ones s depoſition, advanced a guinea to promote thoſe bloody purpoſes. Theſe 
wild tories were all confounded with the projects contained in his terters; = 
Coleman received ſentence of death. The ſentence was ſoon aſter exæc 
dum 7. Hie ſuffered with calmneſs ad ee and the ul pris th 
wee eee ( 5fT .vnurioftieh mosf}s on 
- CoLian's thecuriph. was ſuccerded by the trial of 1 Ireland; Who, n of Ireland. 
. had Ggned, together with fiſty jeſuits, the great reſolve of murdering 
the King. Grove and Pickering, who had undertaken to ſhoot him, were tried 
it the ſame time. The only witneſſes againſt the priſoners. were ſtill Oates, and 
Bedloe. Ireland, affimed, that he wes in Staffordſhire all the month of Auguſt 
laſt, a time when Oares's evidence made him in London. He proved his aſſertion 
by good evidence, and would have proved it. by undoubted; had he ngt, , moſt 
iniquitouſly, been debarred, while in priſon, of all uſe of pen and inꝶ, gd, de- | 
' nied the liberty of fending for witneſſes. All theſe ao, before t ir . 8 
bar, ere condemned-in the opinions of the judg Jar 7, And ſpedtaro &to be 
_ jeſuit, or even a.Catholics, was of . itſelf. a ſuthe „Abe chief 
juſtice; in particular gaye ſanction to all the narrow ES and tn 
of the populace: Inſtead of being council. for the priſoners, as his office required, 
he pleaded the cauſ-againſt them, brow- beat their witneſſes, and,on every occaſion 
repreſented their guilt as certain. and uncontroverted. He even went ſo far of pag 
licly, to affiem, that the,Papiſts had not the ſame principles which Proteſtants have, 
and therefore were not entitled to that common credence, which the principles and 
' practices of the latter call for,. And when the jury brought ann 
4 of December. | 1 n 
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Chap. 1 riſoners, ſaid, ** You have done, ntlemen like very. 
. ry Sr Soo Ge that, is, to ſays Ts ver ; loa "alk 1 or ro 
ch ood may their 6,000 maſſes them.” 125 
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29 7 men went to ekecution, proteſtin t ir nnocence; a circum ance N 15 1 
, "ME onal 7 9VJ39Y'5. 1118. DSN IDUOI 5 55 BSI ff 
no impreſſion on the ff tors. _The Opinion, that the Jeſuits low l of lies a 


mental reſervations for the Promotion, « of a 5175 * 1 000 was at this gue vniver- 


ſ received, that | no | credit was given go teſtimony, . de] 1 
92 75 or by any of their diſcip 2.15 mL wy 0 j 


in the gun-powder treaſon, and Garnet be] fu . . 

the ſcaffold made confeſſion of their £ ge 9051 5 ag 5 N 
Tho Bedloe had given we pine of Godfrey's | fil il remained a 
ſingle evidence agajoſt. the perſons accuſed z, and all the allurements of profi and 
| bow had not hitherto tempted any one to confirm the teſtimony of that informer. 
laſt, means were e.fo vnd to compleat the legal evidence. . One Prance, a 1 
gn,” 0 A i Catholic, h had been accuſed by Bedloe of being an accomplice-in that 
murders and upon his e had been thrown into loaded. with heaxy 
4 and confined. to the condemned holes. a, place.cald,..dark,.and full of nal 
neſs, Such rjgours were. ſu PRs 85 erciſed. by orders from. the ſecret ca- 

mittee of | lords, articularly_ 9. — 70 ingham ; hg, in examining the. 
priſoners,” 117 ly employed fas AOL as uffciently. proved). threaten- 
ings and promil: "gu indulgence, and eyery.arts.undes pretence of extorting 
the tf from them... W ha nor e 20 refit uk contcthed himſelf an 
 abcamplice in Godirey's murder,” Being aſked concerning dhe pio, he alſo chought 
Prop<.19 155 ed, with it, and conveyed. ſome itelligence to ihe council. 
Among other abſurd ci r he. ſaid, that one Le Ferre bought a ſecond· 
hand ſword of him.z; be 72 ſe he knew not, as he ſaid, what times. were at hand : 
And Prance, ehre nern for por tradeſmen, if ſuch times cache; 
Le Feyte r EN 0 d;be better fot tradeſqen, if dhe, Catholic religion 
was reſtore * 20 9 particularly, that there. would-be. more church work lor filter. 
wich.“ But all this information, with regard, tobe plot as welk as ihe murder of 
_ Godfrey, — ſolemaiy retracted, both Kiog and the ſecret commits. 
tee: And being again thræwn: into priſon, he was induced, by new-terrors and 
den ſußße king. 40 cnf¹m his firſt infarmation e eee ad 
| ficient, evidence. | a Bolte bas 3080 li RT eil! 2901101999. dnn 
Hirt, Green and B rry, mere tried for Godfrey) murder: all of thats gd 
' Jow-ation, Hill was ſervant to a phyſician: eee anchors 
en eee is.needleſs $0 run over all ;the-garticulars of a 
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f I ti gen | 
100 chalz k . 8 r Bedloe's evid ce and Pra berg w i * V. 
| 0 e ſtances totally i aeg e "that both e r uns, 1679 
ſirmbvu auc 8 ly gr roſs Arg 9 and tt that the 1 Were . 
1 g whith een e Bur Wl as jo yan, ag, 
The pe pri one were > condemn ned'a and executed, They ey all denied thete guilt at their, e 
b etry died” bree circumſtance WAS regarded as very 


7 5 Bit ger "png Mis heck the general eredulicy of th 
ee nt wala en eee FS. 


; 2 be 12 uld neither be be'kept up dor di andes without r money, the King, 
however little 4 he ms entertain of mofe compliance, found himſelf We | , 
6 fumtnom a hæw Parliament. The blood already ſhed on account bf the e en cles 
pot, thRUad of ſücklting the People,” Terved' Only as an cen tive to their fu | 
each con of 1Etiiinal was Kitherro'regarded as U new 55 of thoſe harrib 

zi, aſcribed t6 the Fapiſts. This election is perhaps the "firſt in | — 25 
which, the'commencemetit of the Monarchy, had been carried 60 by « a abet | 
castet between che parties, and Vbere the court intereſted itſelf, to a high degree 
in the choice of the natio repieſericarives. But all its efforts were fruitleſs, 1 65 op- | 
poſition to the torrent 'of prejudices, which prevailed. Religion, liberty, Property, 
eren the Hyes ok men were ow ſuppoſed to be at ſtake 3 and no fecurity, it was 
thought, except im 4 vigilant Parlament, could be found againſt the impicus and 
bloody conſpirators.” Were there any part of the nation, to which the ferment, oc 1 
cafioned' by the Popiſh plot, had not 486 yer propagated itſelf ; the new ele&ion "a 
by Wesen the whole people in national concerns, tended to difuſt it iat 48 
emoteſt corner, and the conſtetnition, univerſilly excited; provet an excellent en- 
gine for influencing the electorz. All the ztalory of the former Patliamene 00 
re-choſen's Ne ones were added: The Preſbytetians in particular, being 8 bank. . 
ported with the moſt inveterate antipathy againſt popery, were very Aae 5 
very ſucceſsful in the electiond. That party, it is fuld, firft 7, this | 
the abuſe of Fplittirig their frecholds, in order to lee the votes  deftors.” 

By accourits,”*W teh came brot every pare of England, it was concluded, that the 
new repreſentatives woaldy A p exceed the old in che reſrathary prog. 
on to the ort and futions perfecution'of the Cathehes. 
Tur King was Aartmed; Wheft he Taw ſo Srcadful «inipa u e i fuch en 
and unaccountable beginnings. His life, if Oates and Bedloe's inf6rmition \ 
true, had been aimed at by the Catholics 5 Eve the Duke's was in danger. The 
* therefore the ratze mounted againſt popery, the more ſhould the nation 

have been reconcited'ts theſe two princes, in whom, it appeared; the church of 

* repoſed no confidence. But there i is a ſophiſtry, which anends all the paſ- 
| ſions 3 
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Chap. V. fions ; "eſpecially thoſe into which the populace enter. Men gave credit to the in. 
1079 formers, ſo fat as concerned the guilt of the Catholics: But they ſtill retained their | 
5 old fuſpicions, that theſe religioniſts were ſecretly favoured by the King, and had 
| obtained the moſt entire aſcendant over his brother. Charles had too much pene- 
—  ___ tration-not to ſee the danger, to which the ſucceſſion, and even his own crown and 
123 dignity, now ſtood expoſed. A numerous party, he found, was formed againſt 
him; on the one hand, compoſed of a populace, ſo credulous from prejudice, fo 
blinded with religious antipathy, as implicitly to believe the moſt palpable abſur- 
dities; and conducted, on the other hand, by leaders ſo little ſerupulous, as to en- 
deavour, by encouraging perjury, ſubornation, lyes, impoſtures, and even by ſhed- 
ding innocent blood, to gratify their own furious ambition, and ſubyert all legal 
authority. Rouzed from his lethargy by ſo imminent a peril, he began to exert 
that vigour of mind, of which on great occaſions he was not deſtitute; and without 
quitting in appearance his uſual facility of temper, he collected an induſtry, firm- 
neſs, vigilance, of which he was believed altogether incapable, Theſe qualities, 
joined to dexterity and judgment, condudted. him happily thro the many al, 
which ſurrounded him; and he was at laſt able to make the ſtorm fall on the 
heads of thoſe who had blindly raiſed, or artificially conducted it. 

One chief ftep, which the King took, towards ' gratifying and appeaſing his 
people and Parliament, was, deſiring the Duke to withdraw beyond ſea, that no 
farther ſaſpicion might remain of the influence of popiſh. councils, The Duke 
readily complied ; but firſt required an order for that purpoſe, ſigned by the King; 

leſt his abſence ſhould: be interpreted as a proof of fear or of guilt. He alſo de- 
fired; that his brother ſhould: ſatisfy; him, as well as the public, by a public decla- 
ration of the illegitimacy of the Duke of Monmouth. © = 
Duke ef Jans Duke of Monmouth was the King's natural ſor by Lacy Walters, and 
Monmouth. born about teir years before the reſtoration. He poſſeſſed all che qualities, which 
f could engage the affections of the populace ; a diſtinguiſhed valour, an affable ad- 
dreſs, a thoughtlefs generoſity, a graceful perſon. He roſe till higher in the public 
favour, by reaſon of the univerſal hatred, to which the Duke, on-account of his reli- 


gion, was expoſed. Motimouth's capacity was mean; his temper pliant: So that, t 
notwithſtanding his great popularity, he had never been d- had he not im- 
plicitly reſigned himſelf over to the guidance of Shafteſbury, a man of ſuch a rei- I 
lefs temper, ſuch ſubtle wit, and ſuch abandoned principles. That daring politician 5 

d 


had flattered Monmouth wich the hopes of ſucceeding to che crowa. The ſtory of 

a contract of marriage, paſſed between the King and Monmauth's mother, and ſe- 

cretly kept in a certain black box, had been induſtriouſly ſpread. abroad, and vs 

greedily received by the multitude. As the horrors of popery ſtill preſſed harder 

on them, they might be induced, either to adopt that fiction, aa they had dra 
j | 
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— others dre ineredibia, be to/commir open violatiöm bn — tens E 
ceſſion. And t would het be difficult, it vas hoped, to perſuade che King 

vas extremely fond of his ſon, to give him ther preterence above 4 drother! _— 
is imprudent, bigatry, had involved bim in Tack inerxtricable difffeuleles But 
Charles, in order o gut off all ſuch expectations, a0 ell as to eme the Duke's 
apprehenſigns, 490k) cares in full. cont), to declare Monmouth is llegitinmoyy ant 
to deny, all promiſe of marriage to hig mother. The Duke, being pratifled in ſo r Duke of York 

e a requeſt, williogly complied xu the King i deſire, anch retired to rufe eit esto Bruf 
gor the King ſoon found, that, not withſtanding this precabtibh, bst eta Ben of March. 
ing his, currence in the proſteution of the pbpaſti plot yo nHotwithiſtanding the New Parlia- 
Wal, Wh — and even at this time xxerciſed againſt the Oithelies; he ment. | 
had, nowiſe obtained che confidence of his Parliament. The refraftory buouf ef 

the. Commons appeared in the firſt ſtep,owhich- they took upon trely affernbling! 

li had exet gen uſual or the Commons, in the: election of their con 
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ſale. the. jochnazions of che Sovcreigh v and Sven the long Furllufnent in FG Tad 
not. thought proper do- depart from ſo eſtabliſhed a cut om c ee 
led. that — — Thomas: Nirreß: But Seymoedt, Ipeker 
to the laſt chament,.wan.inſtantly. called xo thei chaif,. by d vote which; feces 
unagimous,... The, King, when Seymour'was preſented to him fur is upptobstiong 
ne ted dür e mb commons to proceed; to a new ehoften A Plest 
1 Arn among maigtzinecde that: the King's cppiobmidnogas' 
<p) +. d that Nc not, Without: giving a tcafanzirejeR che ſpalibr 
AY 255 ace he bad che power of rejefing;/thiovnight; fe he 
is own-breakt, - As the queſtibn hac never de fore een 
EE 2 t ſeem, * figd prigciples, upon v ich ie could be ddeided=®, ! 
By way, of, m promiſe, it wag agreed to ſet afide. both candidates: Gregetyiνn 
lawyer, was choſen; and the election was ratified by the Ning. thai everinee ” 
, underſtood, that, the, choice of the ſpenler lies in the Houſe n bat ttiat dhe 
Terans the power, of rejecting am EA 26 —£& 
\Stxmgus. wal, der med great chertly 10 Danby ; Abc Ree G 
Foe ws a3:60manly luppoſed, Which NO nn, 
ing, il. cuneg. cagtrave the; Commons. The unpeichni hg therefore) of Dauby's im- 
— — ſooner revived; and it was nta ine bythe Com — t. 
"905, that nt ithſtand ing the intervening: diſſolution, ev V part Skzchak! ores 
dure ſtond n TT == pa 75 _ : 
San dne Speaker Cad . Eee) dir ee the eie 2 the 110 * 
ae — eee 5 - — F 2 
Cog. jad like poſition; Der, 2 331180 a 
re fo fe Cowon Gov ſl e ive bent . * N 
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pretenſion. which, tho' unuſual, ſeems tacitly-to have · been yielded them. The King 
had before- hand had the precaution to grant a pardon; to Danby ; and in order to 
ſcreen the chancellor from all attacks by the Commons, he had taken the ſeal into 
his on hand, and had himſelf affixed it to the parchment. He told the Parlia- 
ment, that as Dapby had acted in every thing by his orders, he was nowiſe cri. 
minal ; that his pardon, however, he would inſiſt upon; and if it ſhould be found 


any way defective in form, he would: renew it again and again; till it ſhould be 


rendered entirely compleat: ese eee ggg e pee be g. en, 
ploy ments, and to remove him: from court. 2 Wk it MI ain ' 
Tas Commons were nowiſe eee "They erect: 


: that no, pardon. of the Crown could be pleaded in bar of an impeachiment by the 


Commons. The prerogative of mercy had been hitherto underſtood to be altogether 
unlimited in the King; and this pretenſion of the Commons, it muſt be confeſſed, 
was entirely new. It was however very ſuitable to the genius of 4 Monarchy, 
ſtrictly limited; where che Kings miniſters are ſuppoſedꝭ to be for ever accountable 
to national aſſemblies, even for ſuch abuſes of power as they may eommit by orders 
from their maſter. The preſent emergence, while the nation was ſohighty inflamed, 
was the proper time for puſhing ſuch popular claims and the Commons failed not 


to avail themſclyes of this advantage, They ſtill inſiſted on the impeachment of 


Danby. The Peers, in compliance with them; departed from their former ſcruples, 
and ordered. Danby to be taken into cuſtody. .. Danby withdrew; The Commons 
paſſed a bill, appointing him to ſurrender himſelf before a certain day, or, in de- 
fault of it, attainting him. A bill had paſſed the upper Houſe, mitigating the 
penalty to baniſhment ;'-but after ſome conferences, the Peers thought proper to 
04 rings violence of the Commons; and the bill of attainder was carried. Ra- 
ther than undergo ſuch Oe Conan Danby en WR 1 
committed to the Tower. + - 
Wut x a proteſtant nobleman met with weh e it was not likely 
that the Catholics would be over- looked by the zealous Commons. The credit of. 


the popiſh;plor. ſtill Rood upon the oatbs of a few infamous witneſſes. - Tho? fuch 
| immenſe preparations. were ſuppoſed to have been made in the very bowels of the 
kingdom, no traces of them, after the moſt rigorous enquiry, had as yet appeared. 


Tho fo many thouſands, both abroad and at home, had been engaged in the dread- 
ful ſecret z neither hope, nor fear, nor remorſe, nor levity, nor ſuſpicions, nor pri- 
vate reſentment had engaged any-one to confirm the evidence. Tho? the Catho- 


hies, particularly the jeſuits, were repreſented as guilty of the utmoſt indiſcretioo, 


inſomuch that they talked of the King's murder as common news, and wrote of it 
in plain terms by the common poſt; yet, among the great number of letters ſciz-. 
. e e Tho” the informers 

pre- 
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pretended, 1 mate treaſonable Chap. v. 
commiſſions and papers had paſſed thro' their hands; they had not had the pre- 1679. 
caution to keep any one of them, in order to fortify their evidence; But all theſe 
difficulcjess, and. a-thouſand: more, were not found too hard of digeſtion by the na- 
don and Parliament: ara e en. lot were ftill che 
object of general concern. The Commons voted, that, if the R ng” bald come a 
to an untimely, end, they would revenge his death upen the'Papiſth'; not refledting” 
chat that ſect were not his only enemies. Fhey protniſed retrardꝭ to new diſcover- | 
ers; not conſidering; the danger, which they incurred, of granting bribes to 
perjury. They made Bedlae a preſent of 500 pounds) and particularly retom- 
mended. the care of his ſaſety to the duke of Montmouth. Colonel Sackville, a 
member, having, in a private company ſpoke opprobrioufly'of thoſe who! affifinied 
that there was any plotz was .cxpelled: the Hbuſe. The Peets gave power to 
their committees to ſend for and examine ſuch as would maintain the Ttmocence of 
thoſe condemned for the plot. A-pamphiet» having been piiBliſhed to difctedir © 
the. informers,, and to vindicate the oatholie lords in the Tower; theſe lord were 
required to diſcover. the author, and thereby to expoſe their own advocate to pro- 
ſecution,'. And both Houſes concurred in renewing the former vote, that the Pa- 
piſts had. undoubtedly entered into a horrid ebene conlpiracy” agalaft the 
King, the ſtate; and the proteſtant religion- | 
Ir muſt be · owned, that this extreme violence,” in ptoſedutiv of ſo abſurd an 
impoſture, diſgraces the noble cauſe of liberty, in which the Parliament was ene 
gaged. We may even conclude; from ſuch impatience of contradiction, that tbe 
proſecutors themſelves retained a ſecret ſuſpicion, tliat the general belief x was but all. 
grounded. The politiciany-among'them were afraid to let in light, Teſt it might 
put an.end-to-ſo-uſeful-a deluſion : The weaker and leſs diſhoneſt party took care, 
by turning their eyes aſide, not to ſee a truth, ſo oppoſite to thoſe furious paſſions, - 
by which: ns were nen a RESENT they were determined obſtinately to 
perſevere. 

Sin — Teuer had been __ recalled from his foreign employments;.. * 
and the King, who, after the removal of Danby, had no- one with whom he could 
ſo much as diſoourſe with freedom of public affairs, was reſolved, upon Coventry a 
diſmiſſion, to make him one of his ſecretaries of ſtate, But that philoſophical pa- 
triot, too Jittle: intereſted for the intrigues of a court, tod full of ſpleen and delicacy, 
for the. noiſy. turbulenee of popular aſſemblies, was alarmed at the univerſal diſcon- 
tents and jealoufies, which prevailed, and was determined to make his retreat, as ſoon Et 
is poſſible, from a ſcene, which threatened ſuch confuſion. Meanwhile, he cquld © 
. the n __ which his maſter honoured him; and he reſolved to 
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| to reſtore that confidence, ſo requiſite for the ſafety both of King and people: : That 


New council. 


Newcaſtle, duke. of Lauderdale, duke of Ormond, marqueſs af Wincheſter, murqueſs of Worceſter, 


into "rg council. 2 three, ed with Temple, who, often joined 0 
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employ it to the public ſervice. He repreſented to the King; that, as the jealouſics. 
of the nation were extreme; it vas neceſſary to cure them by ſome new remedy, and 


ta refuſe every thing to the Parliament in their preſent diſpoſition, dr to yield every 
thing, was equally dangerous, to the conſtitution and to public tranquility: That 
if the King would introduce into his couneils ſuch men as enjoyed the confidence 
of his people, fewer conceſſions: would probably be require; or if exorbitant de- 
mands were made, the King, under the ſanction of ſuch counſellors, might de 
enabled, with the greater ſafety, to reſuſe them: And that the heads of the popu- 
lat party, being gratified with the King's favour, would probably abate of — 
re by which they endeavoured at preſem to pay court to the multitude. 
& King aſſented to all theſe reaſons; and, in concert with Temple, A ae 
u of A he privy-cquacil, without whoſe advice he declared tvmſelf determined 
for the future to take no meaſures of importance.” This council"wis'to'confilt of 
thirty perſons; and was never to exceed that number. Fifteen of the chief officers 
of the crown were to beſcontinued. Who, it was ſuppoſed,” would adhere to the 
King, and, in. caſe of, any extremity, oppoſe the-exorbitancies of faction. The 
other part ob the. council as to be compaſtd,: either of men of character, detached” 
from che, couttf. or of f choſe · who poſſeſfꝛd chief credit in both Houſes. And the 
King, in filling up the names of his new council, was glad to find, that the mem- 
bers, in land ad offices, poſſeſſed to the amount of 300, O00 pounds à year; a 
fu 7 alt to, the. whole property of the Houſe of Commons, againlt 1 
violence the n hew council was intended: as a barrier to the theone . 
Fay expe e was 51 and U firſt give favs @rifaction tothe 


tho” he kept himſelf more detached from public, bubneſs,. formed.a Kindsof ca- 


at FF: > It 


R [Their names were: Prince Rupert, che archbiſhop of CatiterburY, lord Finch FA, ear! of , 
Shafteſbury: preſident,| earl of Angle'es, pri vy ſeal, duke) of Albemarle; duke of Monmouth, duke of 


earl bf Arlington, earl of Saliſbury, earl of Rridgewater, eail of Sunderland, earl of Eſſex, earl of Bath, f 
viſtount Falconberg, ; viſcount Hallifax, biſhop of London, lord Robarts, lord Hollis, lord Ruſſel, lord 
Cavendiſh; ſecretary Coventry, Sir Ftancis North, chief juſfice, Sir Henry Capel, Sir r John! Exneley,.. 
ne eee 
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«biner council; from which all affairs received their firſt digeſtion. Shafteſbury Chap. V. 
was made* preſident of the council ; contrary to the advice of Temple, who fore- 1679. 
told the oonſequence of admitting a man od fo dangerous a character into any part 

of the public adminiſtration. cake: 


As Temple foreſaw, it t happened. . finding, "thay he pet ne no 
more than the appearance of court-favour, was reſolved ſtill to adhere to the po- 
pular party, by whoſe confidence he enjoyed an undiſputed ſuperiority in the 
jower Houſe, and poſſeſſed great influence over the other. The very appearance 
of court-favour, empty as it was, tended to render him more dangerous. His 
partizans, obſerving the progreſs which he had already made, hoped, that he 
would ſoon acquire the entire aſcendant ; and he conſtantly flattered them,. that, 
I they perſiſted in their purpoſes, the King, from indolence, and neceſſity, and 
fondiiefs for Motimoarh; would at laſt be. induced, even at the ee of his bro- 
ther's right; to make them every conceſſion. 


BrsiÞ2s, the antipathy to popery, as well as "jealouſy of the Ling and Duke, | 
had taken too faſt poſſeſſion of men's minds,, to be removed by ſo feeble a remedy, 

x this new council, projected by Temple. The Commons, ſaon after the decla« 
ration of that council, proceeded ſo far as to vote ' unanimouſly, That the Duke 
of York's being a papiſt, and the hopes of his coming to the crown, had given, 

« the higheſt * e to the preſent conſpiracies and deſigns of the papiſta 

« againſt- the King and the proteſtant religion.” It was expected, that a bill, 

for excluding him the throne would ſoon be brought in. To prevent this bold. 
meaſure, the King concerted ſome limitations, which he propoſed to the Parlia- 
ment. He introduced his plan By the following gracious expreſſions : And 

to ſhew you, that, While you are doing your parts, my thoughts have not been. 

'© miſemployed, but that it is my conſtant care to do every thing, that may pre- $ 
* ſerve your religion, and ſecure it for the future in all events, T have commanded. 8 
my lord chancellor to mention ſeveral particulars'; which, I hope, will be an; 
evidence, that, in all things, which concern the public ſecurity, 1 ſhall not. 
follow your zeal,” but lead it.“! & 


Tux limitations projected were of the utmoſt i importance, and ee = ſac- Limitations 
ceſſor of the chief branches of royalty. A method was there chalked out, by which on a p-pith 
the nation, on every new reign, could'be enſured of having a Parliament, which the. fucceſſor, 
King ſhould not, for a certain time, have it in his power to diſſolve. In caſe of 

a Popiſh ſucceſſor, the prince was to forfeit the right of conferring any eccleſiaſti- 

cal preferments : No member of the privy council, no judge of the common law 

or in chancery, was to be put in or diſplaced but by conſent of Parliament: And 

te ame precgution-was extended. . government; to the 

lord. 
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Cha | V. Jord lieutenant and deputy lieutenant of the counties, and to all officers 1 
N 679. 4 '” The chancellor, of 'himſelf added, 8 Ic is bard to invent another reſtraint ; con- 


 <6dering how much the revenue will depend upon the 28 of Parliament, 
e And how / impoſſible i it is to raiſe money without ſuch conſe But yet, if any 


0 thing elſe can occur to the wiſdom of the 3 which may farther ſe- 
TY cure religion and liberty againſt a popiſh ſucceſſor, without Ae the right 
Hof ſucceſſion itſelf, his majeſty will readily conſent to it.“ (OY. | 


11 is Temarkable, that when theſe limi ons firſt laid, n 3 
Shafteibory " and Temple Were e who, argued. againſt —— 
| | . The 'reaſons, "which t — Lok were diametrically oppoſite... 'Shafteſbury's | 
| Anton was, that the reſtraints were inſufficient, 3 and, that nothing but the total 
4 * Aengen of the duke could give a a Proper, ſecurity to the kingdom... Temple on 
the” other hand thought, that the ; reſtraints were ſo rigorous as even to ſubvert the 
| conſtitution; and that ſhackles, put upon a LNG iſh. ſucceſſor, would not afterwards 
WH. be calily caſt off by a proteſtanc. It is certain, eee 
| when he heard of this ftep taken by the King, and that he was better pleaſed even 
b wih the bill of exclifion irſelf, which, he thought, by reaſon of its violence and 
ö  irſuflice, could never poſſibiy take place. The re is alſo reaſon. to * — chat 
| the King would not have gone fo far, had he — ex ed, from che extreme f 
| of the Commons, that 135 conceſſions. would be 7 ang that the Llane of. 
3 - ag 2 accommodation e y, hag e en 5 
A kc | 24011] 2330 * 

0 : | Tr ſoon appeared, that Charles had entertained a ;nftopinion of the Sifpaſtion- J 
l | of the Houſe. So much were the Commons. actuated by the cabals of Shafteſbury 
f and other malecontents; Tach violent antipathy, preyailed againſt popery, that the 
| | King' 8 conceffions, tho much more important than could reaſonably have been 
Bill of exclu- expected, were not embraced. A bill was brought in for the total excluſion of the 
on: Duke from the crown of England and Ireland. 1c was de that the ſove- 
_ reignty of theſe kingdoms, upon the King $ death or Fr anos ſhould devolve - 
5 to the perſon next in ſucceſſion after the Duke; that all acts of royalty, which that 

Prince ſhould afterwards perform, ſhould not only be void, but be deemed. reaſon ; 

and that if he ſo mych as entered any "of theſe dominions, he ſhould be. deemed 
guilty of the Tame offence ; and that "Alt who ſu rted his title, d pld be puniſhed 
as rebels and traitors. This imp portant bill, ek implied hment as well as 

excluſion, paſſed the lower Houſe by a majority c 0 f ſeventy-nine. . 8 

Tun Commons were not ſo wholly. employed about the excluſion- bill as to 
overlook: all other ſecurities to liberty. The country - party, during all the laſt - 

Parliament, bad exclaimed much againſt the tibery an n 

an 
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— been renewed a againſt the preſent bag An 3 : caſe: 
iry was made itito'a'com plaint, Sich way ſo dangerous to the dpoogr of that 7 
iſembly ; bit very little Foe was found for it. Sir Stephen F 'Ox, who was 

the paymaſter, confeſſed to the Houſe, that nine members received penſions to 

the amount of three "thouſand four hundred pounds; And after a very. rigorous . 

enquiry by 4 ſecret committee, eight more penſioners were diſcoyered. A ſumalſo, 

about twelve thouſand pounds, had been occaſionally given or lent to others. The 
writers of chat age pretend, that Clifford and Danby had adopted very oppolite 

maxims, with regard to pecuniary fluence; © The. former endeavoured | to gain 

' the leaders and orators of the Houſe, and deemed the others of no conſt equence. ; 


The latter thought it ſufficient tö gain 4 majority, however compoſed. ki is 


likely, that —— "ne cut the intentions, were wanting to both theſe 
miniſters." . 


88 1 
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and the 

of a nation. The . „ ere Mp Hy. Crown acquires from the we. 
polal of places, honours, and preferments, is to be eſteemed of a different 0ature.. 
This engine of power may become tos forcible, but it cannot altogether be abg- | 
liſhed, without the total deſtruction of thonarchy, and even of all regular autho - 
rity, But the Commons at this time were ſo jealous of the Crown, that they 
brought in a bill, which was twice _—_ GC from is lower Houſe all who | 
poſſeſſed any lucrative offices. 

Tur ſtanding army and the King's bur were by ty Ses voted to be 
illegal : A new'pretenſion, it muſt be counted; but very neceflary for the full 
ceurity of liberty and a limited conſtitution. a : 

ArvirRARY impriſonment is a "grievance, Which, in ſome degree, has 8 Habeas 000. 
almoſt in every government, except in that of Britain z and our abſolute ſecurity ? _ 
from'ir, we de chiefly to the preſent Parliament; a merit, which makes greg 
uonemenit” for the faction and violence, into which their prejudices had, i in other 
particulars,” betrayed them. The great charter had laid the foundation of this 
vduable part of liberty; the petition of right had renewed and extended jt; but 
many proviſions were ftill wanting, to render it complete, and prevent all evaſion. i 
or delay from miniſters and judges. The act of Babeas corpus, paſſed this ſeſſion, _ 4 
ſerved theſe uſeful purpoſes. ' By this act, it was prohibited to, ſend any one to F 
priſons beyond ſea. © No judge, under ſevere penalties, muſt refufe to any priſoner 
a vrit of habeas corpus, by which the gaoler was directed to produce in court the 1 
body of the priſoner (whence the writ has its name) and aun, 8 

7 
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that the biſhops, whom they knew to be devoted to the court, ſhould be removed, ap, 
not only when the trial of 3 — bur alſo when the validity of. 269 
tis pardon ſhould be diſcuſſed. 4 


Tux biſhops, before the reformation, had cps a ſeat in/Perliamente 
But ſo far were they antiently from regarding that dignity as a privilege, that they 
affected rather to form a ſeparate order in the ſtate, quite independant of the civil 
magiſtrate, and accountable only to the pope and to their on order. By the 
conſtitutions, however, of Clarendon, enacted during the reign of Henry II. they 
were obliged to give their preſence in Parliament; but as the canon law prohibited 
them from aſſiſting in the trials of life and death, they were allowed in ſuch caſes the 
privilege of abſenting themſelves, A practice, which was at firſt merely volun- 
tary, became afterwards a rule; and on the earl of Strafford's trial, the bihops, 
who would gladly have attended, and who were no longer bound by the canon law, 
were yet obliged to withdraw. It had always been uſual for them. to enter a pro- 
teſtation of their right to ſit ; and this proteſtation, being conſidered as a mere 
form, was always admitted and diſregarded. But here was ftarted a new queſtion 
of no ſmall importance. The Commons, who were now enabled, by the violence 
of the people, and the neceſſities of the crown, to make new acquilitions of powers 
and privileges, inſiſted, that the biſhops had no more title to vote in the queſtion 
of the earl's pardon than in the impeachment itſelf. The biſhops aſſerted, that 
the pardon was merely a preliminary; and that, neither by the canon-law nor te 
practice of Parliament, were they ever obliged, in capital caſes, to remove, till the - 
very commencement of the trial itſelf. If their abſence was conſidered as a pri- 
vilege, which was its real origin, it depended on their on choice, how far they 
would inſiſt upon it. If regarded as a diminution of their right of peerage, ſuch 
unfavourable cuſtoms ought never to be extended beyond the very circumſtance 
eſtabliſned by them; and all arguments, frem's pretdaded * er were 
in that caſe of little or no authority. 
Tux Houſe of Lords were ſo much influenced by theſe ne that they ws 
mitted the biſhops? right to vote, when the validity of the pardon ſhould be exa- 
mined, The Commons inſiſted ſtill on their withdrawing z and thus a quarrel 
being commenced between the two Houſes, the King, who expected nothing but 
freſh inſtances of violence from this Parliament, began to entertain thoughts of 
laying hold of ſo favourable a pretence, and of finiſhing the ſeſſion by a prorogation. 
While in this diſpoſition, he was alarmed with ſudden intelligence, that the Houſe 
of Commons were preparing a remonſtrance, in order to inflame the nation ſtill 
farther upon the favourite topics of the plot and of popery. He haſtened, there- 2th of May, 
fore, to execute his intention, even without conſulting his new council, by whoſe 
Vor. VI. R r ad vice 
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Chap?! atvice he had promiſed to regulate his:whole-conduee. And thus were diſappointed . 
50am the projects of the mmaleconrents; who were extremely. enraged at this vigorous 
mesure of the King. Shafteſbury! publicly threatened, that he would have the 
8 head ef whoever had adviſed it. The Parliament was ſoon after diſſolved with - 
and ele- obt advice of council; and a hes Farlischent orderec to be- chöoſõn. , The King 
Parliament. WAS willing to try every means, which gave à proſpect of more compliance in his 
10th of Ju y. ſubjects; and in caſe of failure; ee he: hoped, would die on dare e 
obſtinacy forced him to exttemiti es. 53 Deg. tel: 35 


Br even during the receſs of Parliament, there was an — pro- 
ſecution of the Catholies accuſed of the plot. The King. contrary to his own judg- 
mont, found himſelf obliged to give way to this popular fury, Whitebread, pro- 
vindcial of the je ſuits, Fen wic, Gavan, Turner, and Harcourt, all of them of 1 

Triatand exe. Ader; were firſt brought to their trial. Beſides Oates and Bedloe, Dugdale, anew 
cution of the witneſt; appeared againſt the priſoners. This man had been ſte ward to lord Aſton. 
bive jeſuit . and, tho*: poor; poſſvſſed fornewhit a more reputable character than the other tuo: 
But his aceount of the intended maſſacres and: aſſaſſinations was equally. monſtrous: 
and incredible. He even aſſerted, that 200, ooo Papiſts in.Eogland were ready to 
take arms. The priſoners proved by ſixteen witneſſes from St. Omer's, ſtudents, 
and moſt of them young men of family, that Oates was in that ſeminary, at the. 
time when he ſwotre that he was in London: But as they were Catholics and dif-. 
eiples of the jeſuits, their teſtimony, both with the judges. and the jury, was totally 
diſregarded. Even the reception, which. they met with ia court, was full of out- 
rage and mockery One of them ſaying, ae Ours always continued at St. Omer's, 
- il he could believe bis ſenſes : Nou Papiſts, faid the Chief juſtice, ; are taught 
| not to believe your ſenſes.” It muſt be confeſſed; that Oates, in oppoſition to 
the ſtudents of Sr. Omer's, found means to bring evidence of his haying been at 
chat time in London: But this evidence, tho' it had, at the time, the appearance 
of ſome ſalidity, was afterwards diſcovered, hen Oates himſalf as tried for per- 

jury, to be altogether deceitful. In order farther to diſcredit that witneſs, the jeſuits 
proved by, undogbted teſtimony, that he had pexjured. bimſelf in father Ireland 
| Hal, whom they ſhowed to have been iq Staffordlbize at the very time when Oates. 
5 ſwore, that he was committing, treaſon, in London. But all theſe, pleas availed 
: them nothing againſt the general prejudices. They received ſentence of death, 
and were executed, perſiſting to their laſt, breath in the moſt d earneſt, A 

deliberate, tho' diſregarded proteltations « of their innocence. 0 f och boni: 


| — . Tas next trial was that of Langborne, an eminent lamyer, by. — all che con- 
. cerns of .the-jeſvits. were managed. Thro' his hands, Oates. and Bedloe ſwore, 


all te papal. commiſſions . 8 . 
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plied with Catholics: '\) When verdict was giwen ee the andience 
expreſſed their ſavage joy by:loud acelamations. So high indeed) had the popular 
rage mounted, that the witneſſes fat this umhappy mans on approaching the cqurt, 
vero almoſt turn in pieres hy the rabbie: One in particular was bruiſed, to ſuchͤe 
degrte; ab to put his: life in danger. And another, a Woman, declared, that; un 
leſs che court eould afford her protection, ſhe durſt not give evidence: But as the — 
judges could go no farther than promiſe to puniſh ſuch as ſhould, injure her, the |; 
priſoner himſelf had the humanity to wave her-teftimony. 1 114 199g) porn do | | 
So fit choinformers had proceoded with: futorts Their accuſation was hitherto 
equivalent to a ſentende of death. The firſt check, which they received, was on Wakeman 
the trial of Sir George Wakeman, the Queen's phyſician, whom they accuſed of an 18k of July, 
intention to poiſon the King. It was a ſtrong circumſtance in favour of Wakeman, 
chat Oates; in his firſt information befote the council, had aecuſed him only upon 
hear · ſayʒ und when aſked" by the chancellor, Whether he had any thing farther: od 
charge him with, he added; God forbid I ſhould: ſay an thing againſt Sir 
George: For I know nothing more againſt him.” On the trial the gave poſi- 
tive evidence of the priſoner®s guilt. There were many other cirtumſtandes which: 
favoured Wakeman: But what chieffy contributed to his acquittal, was the cb 
nexion of his cauſe with that of the Queen, whom none, even during the higheſt 
prejudices of the mes, could fineetely believe guilty. The great Importance of 
the trial made men recollect themſel ves, and recall that good ſenſe 'and;humanity;- 
which ſeemed during ſome time to have abandoned the nation. The Chief juſtice 
himſelf, who had hitherto favoured the witheſſes, exaggerated the plot, und ruled 
22zinſt the priſoners, was obſerved to be conſſderably mollified, and ec give w fa! 
vourable charge to the jury. Oates and Bedloe had the aſſuranet to attacls him to 
b face, and even to aceuſe him of partiality before the council” The whole party, 
vho had formerly moch extolled his conduct, made him the great object of cbrir 
reſentment· Wakeman's acquittal was indeed a ſenſible mortification to the furib 
ous profecutots'of the! plot; and Rxe@ an indebble ſtain upon'the-withellts?) Bat 
Wakeman, after he tetovered his liberty, finding himfelf expoſed to facls ihetel 
rate enmity; and being threatened with Farther proſecutions, tiought it prudent to- 
retire beyond ſen: And his flight was interpreted as n prof of guilt, by thoſe who. 
vete ſtiſl reſolved to perſiſt an the belief of the conſpiracy) 4 S,“ (1526 

"Tur 8 great diſcon contents in i Bop od "and OTE diſp« poßtlon of the Parlia“ State of affairg 
ment excited the hopes of the Scots covenanters,” and gave 1 ſome ptöfpect of in Scodaud. 
an end to thöſe pfievous”eppreions, undet which they had ſo long Taboured: It 
vas ſuſpected to have been the policy of Lauderdale and his uffoeclates te p̃uſm thefe 


unhappy men to extremity, and force rebellion, with a view of reaping 
| r 2 profit 


r. 
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8 peofit iron the forſeitures and attainders, which would enſue upon it. But the co 


9. 


zd of May. 


bands. Without farther deliberation, they fell upon him; dragged: him from bis 


The officers, quartered in the weſt, received more ſttict orders to find out and 


immediately diſperſed themſeves. 


thoſe furious aſſaſſins. It is indeed certain, that the murder of Sharpe had excited 
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-venanters; aware of this policy, had hitherto forborne all acts of hoſtility ; and that 
tyrannical miniſter had failed of his purpoſe. - eee Ing which 
brought on an inſurrection in that country. © ' - 

Tur covenanters were much enraged dente Serge d Fee whom they- 


confidered as an apoſtate from their principles, and whom they experienced to be 
an unrelenting perſecutor of all thoſe who difſented from the eſtabliſhed 


He had an officer under him, one Carmichael, no leſs zealous than "himſelf againſt 
all conventicles, and who by his violent proſecutions had himfelf ex- 
tremely obnoxious to the fanatics. A company of theſe had- laid him on the 
road near St. Andrews, with an intention, if not of killing him, at leaſt of beat- 
ing him ſo ſeverely as would afterwards render him more cautious in perſecuting 
the/Non-conformiſts + While looking out for their prey, they were ſurprized 
at ſeeing the archbiſhop's coach paſs by; and they immediately interpreted this 
incident as a declaration of the ſecret purpoſe of Providence againſt him. But when 
they obſerved, that almoſt all his ſervants, by ſome accident, were abſent, they 
no longer doubted; that heaven had here delivered their capital enemy into their 


coach tore him from the arms of his daughter, who interpoſed with cries and 
tears: and piercing enen ones RT and 


Tuls atrocious action ſerved the Ae A lines ſich violent per- 
fecution againſt the fanatics, on whom, without diſtinction, they laid the guilt of 


an univerſal joy among the covenanters; and that their blind zeal had often led 
them, in their books and ſermons, to praiſe and recommend the aſſaſſination of 
their enemies, whom they conſidered as the enemies of alt true piety and godlineſs. 
The ſtoties of Jael and Siſera, of Ehud and Eglon, refounded from every pulpit. 


diſperſe all conventicles ; and for that reaſon the covenanters; inſtead of meeting 
in ſmall bodies, were obliged Wo Err tel” Wording Tl" numerous aſſemblies, 
and to bring arms for their ſecurity. At Rutherglen, a ſmall borough near Glaſ- 
gow, they openly ſer forth a'declaration againſt prelacy, and in the market place 
durned ſeveral acts of Parliament and acts of council; which had eſtabliſhed pre- 
lacy, and prohibited all conventicles. For this inſult on government, they pur- 
poſely thoſe the 29th of May, the anniverſary of che reſtoration ; and previoully 


extinguiſhed the bonfires, which had been kindled for that ſolemnity-  - 


+ NO A A TR nr Raaven vol, ii. p. 28. 
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\ Cappant:Grakigm,; afrerwards viſcount Dundee, an activo and enterpriziog off - * 
cer, attacked a great conventicle-upon Loudon-hilt, and was repulſed with the loſs 
The covenanters finding that they were unwarily involved in ſuch 
deep guilt, were engaged to perſevere, and to ſcek from their valour and fortune 
alone for that indemnity, which the ſeverity. of the government. left: them no hopes 
of ever being able otherwiſe ta obtain. They puſhed on to Glaſgow, and tho? at 
lirſt repulſed;; they after wards made themſelves maſters. of that town j diſpoſſeſſed 
all the eſtabliſhed clergy ; and iſſued proclamtions, in which they declared, that 
they fought againR the King's eee AS . en 
a popiſh, ſucceſſor. . 7 

How#ves accidental ahi; indurneaion, wish —.— — is e 
that ſome great men, in combination with the popular leaders in England, bad ſe- 
cretly inſtigated the covenanters to proceed to ſuch extremities , and hoped for the 

ſame effects as had forty years before enſued from the diſorders in Scotland. The 

King alſo, apprehenſive of like conſequences, immediately diſpatched Mon- 

mouth wich a ſmall body of Engliſh cavalry, He joined the Scots guards, and 

ſome regiments of militia, levied from the well affected counties 3 and with great 

celerity marched towards the weſt in queſt of the rebels. They had taken poſt at Rattle of 
Bothwel-· bridge between Hamilton and Glaſgow; where there was no acceſs r e 
them but over the bridge, which a ſmall body was able to defend againſt the 
King's forces. They ſhowed great judgment in the choice of their poſt; but diſ- 

covered neither judgment nor valour in any other ſtep of their conduct. No no- 

bility, and few gentry had joined them: The miniſters were in reality the com- 

manders ; and the whole army never exceeded 8000 men. Monmouth attacked 22d gr June. 
the bridge; and the body of inſurgents who defended it, maintained their poſt, as 

long as their; ammunition laſted. When they ſent for more, they received orders 

to abandon. their. ground, -and to retire backwards. This imprudent meaſure 

ruined the army of the covenanters. Monmouth paſſed the bridge without oppo- 

tion, and drew up in order, oppoſite 0 the enemy. His cannon alone. put 

them to out About 00 fell in the purſuit: For properly ſpeaking; there was 

no action. Twelve hundred. were taken, prifoners z, and were. created by Mon- 

mouth with an humanity, which they had never expetienced in their own coun- 

t:ymen, /, Such, of them as would promiſe to live peaceabiy under the govern- 

ment were diſmiſſed. About three hundred, who were ſo obſtinate as to refuſe 

this eaſy condition, were. ſhipped for Barbadoes; but unfortunately periſhed in the 

voyage. Two of, their cletgy were hanged, Monmouth was of a generous 
ene nn aimed at popularity in Scotland. . intend- 
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Chap, V. ed to intruſt..the;-affairy of that kingdem into his hands. | 
199. Scots, lady, heireſs, of one of che moſt..conliderable. ied to 

ie chief agbilicy, T le, Patz, and 

was, much, decayed ,in his memory, hegan t01loſe wich the King that influence, 

which he had maintained during ſo many years; notwithſtanding all the effort 

of his numerous enemies both in Scotland and England, and notwithſtanding the 

many violent and tyrannical actions, of which he bad. -been.[guiley,.- Eyen at 

preſent, he retained ſo, much, N a5 to poiſan, all che good intentions, 


which, che King, either ee by. ct e eee 
with ona to SOA 2 As 


Scots 12 ee 
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alk E. Kings, obſerving that the Fe ed at Girlt.in the. beef 

. and; proſecution, of he. popiſh. plot, had found, it abſolutely. requiſite. for | 
his own ſafety to pretend, in all public ſpeeches and tranſactions, an entire belief 
and * in that famous abſurdity, and * this artifice he had eluded the 
yiolent 
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violent and irreſiſtible torrent of the people. Wben 3 fitrle time and Wee Gg 

tion, as well as the enecution of the pretended ton had ſome what A ene of r. 
rated the general fury, he was now enabied to form cohfiderable party, devoted tes. 
w the intereſts of the crown, and determined to oppoſe” the'prereiions'6 the 
malecontents. DOEI101WIOH ee YARAT ot gart denne Den 36 _ OW | | if 

lv all Wirt gvetuiients, fich as that of EHighzjid the Blill ef the natt6n will” - 

always intline to preſerve the entire frame of the'conſtitution ; but, according to ö 
the various prejudices, intereſts, and diſpofitions of men, ſome will ever attach - il 
themſelves with mote paſſton to the tegaf, others to the popufar part of the 86. f 
vernment. The? the King, after his reſtoration, Had endeavoured to aboliſh the 
diſtinctiom of parties, and had choſen his miniſters from! among all defiominations ; 
no ſooner” had he loft his popularity, and expoſed himſelf to general Jealouſy, | than 
he fourid. it requiſite to court the old cavalier party, and'to'promiſe'them full com- 
penſation for that neglect, of which they had hitherto complained. "The p reſenr. | 
emergence” made ir ſtill more neceſſary for him to apply for their Ae 1 and 
there were many circumſtances, which determined them, at this time, to WA to the, : 
affſtanee of the erown, and to the protection of the royal family. 


A yarty ſtrongly attached to monarchy will naturally be jealous of che right of. 
facceſſion, by which alone, they believe, ſtability to be preſerved in the government, 
and a barrier fixed to the encroachments of popular aſſemblies. The project, open- 
ly embraced of excluding the Duke, appeared to that party a dangerous innova- 
tion : And the deſign, ſecretly projected, of advancing: Monmouth, made them ap- 
prehenſive, leſt the inconveniencies of a diſputed ſucceſſion ſhould be propagated to 4 
all poſterity. While the jealous lovers of liberty maintained, that a King, whoſe | 
title depended on the Parliament, would naturally be more regardful of the intereſts 
nd humours of the people; the paſſionate admirers of monarchy conſidered this 
dependance as a degradation of kingly government, and a x great lep N the 
eſtabliſument of a commonwealth in England, | 

Bur tho” the umen of the political Royaliſts brought 05 acceſſion i Rite to 
the crown; Charles derived no leſs ſupport from the confederacy, which he had, at 
this time the addrefs/ to form with the church of England. He repreſented to the 
church the great number of Preſbyterians and other ſectaries, who had entered into 
the popular party z the encouragement and favour which they met with ; the loud - 
neſs of their cries with regard to popery and arbitrary 2 wer. And he made 4 

d, that 


eſtabliſhed clergy and theit adherents old ſcheme for the 


tion of prelacy as well as motiarchy was revived; and that the ſame miſeries 
oppreſſions threatened them, enn during the civil wars and uſurpations, they 
bad fo long been expoſed. 
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+ (Ting to the Crown, and.begot.a dread, - — —— 
itſelf on fanaticiſm, and ſhould. once more kindle a civil war in the 


dd preſerve the peace of the nation. 


| then foo. party zeal, in thoſe who propagated, and even in thoſe who 


de ſo furious, nor their pretenſians ſo exorbitant. 
from being, diſtant, ſtately, or reſerved, he had not a grain of pride or vanity in 
his whole, compoſition 4; but was the moſt affable, beſt bred man alive. He 


or boors. His profeſſions were plauſible, his whole behaviour engaging; ſo that 


lic conduct likewiſe, tho he had ſometi mes embraced. meaſures dangerous to the 


| committed againſt hit 
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Tan memory. alſo of cheſe diſmal times; united many indiffertnt-and-impartial 


Had not the King ſtill retained the prerogative of diſtol ting the Parliament, — 
was indeed reaſon to apprehend the renewal of all the pretenſions and y 


which had uſhered in the laſt commoazians, The one period appeared an exact 
counterpart to the other: But ſtill, diſcerning judges could perceive, bath in the 
ſpirit of the parties and in the genius of the Prince, a very material difference: by 
means of which Charles was enabled at laſt, tho? anne ng. 
FHFFE 419 534 3 £ 
Tux cry againſt popery was very loud; but it e eee e 


it. The ſpirit af enthuſiaſm had occaſioned ſo much miſchief, ind dad ben 6 
ſucceſsfully exploded, chat it was not poſſible, by any artifice, again to revive and 
ſupport it. Caat had been ridiculed ; hypocriſy detected; the. pretenſions to a 
more thorough reformation, and to greater purity, had become ſuſpicious ;. and 
inſtead of denominating themſelves the godly party, the appellation affected at the 
beginning of the civil wars, the preſent patriots. were contented to call themſelves 
the good and the bang party f.: — —— 


e 


Tun King too, tho? not endowed — Reiedphinciples of hi 
tather, was happy in a; more amiable manner, and more popular addreſs. Far 


treated his ſubjects like noblemen, like gentlemen, like freemen; not like vaſſals 


he won upon the hearts, even while he loſt the good opinion of his ſubjects, and 
often balanced their judgment of things by their perſonal inclinationF. + In his pub- 


liberty and religion of his people, he had never been found to perſevere obſtinately | 
in them, but had always returned into that path, which, their united opinion ſcemed 
to point out to him. And upon the whole, it ſeemed to many, cruel and even 
iniquitous, to remark. too rigorouſly the fallings of -a prince. who. discovered [0 
much facility in 5 and ſo mw n in een the offences 


1 . * 4 iy 


+ Temple, vol. i. p. 335. 


; fy Temple, yol, 1 5. 449. i 
$ Dilſatation on Parties, letter vii. RY 
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as made: his life be thought in danger. A generaFatrizzermient ſeize# all ratiks ot 

men, encreaſed by the apprehen ſions: entertained of his ſucceſſor. In the preſent 

diſpoßtion of men's minds, the Kibg'n death, to uſe an expreffion of Sir Wen 

, was regarded as the end of the world. The malecontents, it was 

nd proceed to extremities,” and immediately kindle a civil war in the ſ 

kingdom.” Either their entire ſucceſs, or entire allure, or even the balance kn 2 

conteſt of parties ſeemed all of them events equally fatal. The King's chief ef 

counſellors, therefore, Eſſex, Halifax, and Sunderland, who food on very bad State of the. 
terms with Shaſteſbury and the popular party, adviſed him to ſend ſecretly Rep the winiſiry. 

Duke, that; in caſe of any ſiniſter accident, that Prince might be ready to aſſert 

his right agaimſt the oppoſition, which he was likely to meet with.” When the 

Duke-arrived; he found his brother out of danger; and it was agreed to conceal 2d of Sep- 

the invitation, which he had received. His journey, however, was attended with tember. 

very important, conſequences. He prevailed on the King to diſgrace Monmouth, 

whoſe projects were now known and avowed; to deprive him of his command in 

the army; and to ſend him beyond ſea He himſelf returned to Bruſſels; but 

made a very ſhort ſtay in that places He obtained leave to retire to Scotland, 

under pretenoe ſtill of quieting the apprehenſions of the Engliſni nation; 28 ag. 

with a purpoſe of ſecuring that kingdom in his intereſts, _ ? 
Tao” Effex and Halifax had concurred” in the” reſolution of inviting over = 

even the King: while he made uſe of their ſervice, had no ſimeere regard for their 

perſons. Eſſex in diſguſt reſigned the Treafury : Halifax retired to his 

ſeat: Temple, deſpairing of any accommodation among ſuch enraged pits, 

withdrew-almoſ entirely to his books and his gardens, The King, who changed 

miniſters as well as meaſures with great indifference; beftowed at this eme 2 

3 8 — een e | 
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ALL ce King mints, as well as himſelf; were extremely averſe to the meet 
ing of the new Parliament; which they expected to find as refractory as any of the 8 
preceding. The elections had gone moſtly in favour of the country party. . 5 
errors of the plot had Aya mighty influence over the pulace; and the appre 
henſions of the Duke's bigotted principles and arbitrary character racter, weighed i all 4 
wen of ſenſe and refle@tion; "The King therefore reſolved to prorogue the Parlia "2 


1 Vol. i, p. 24% | | ; 
ment, 


Vor. VI. 8 


Chap: VI. ment, that he might try, whether time would al 


1079. 


Meal- tub 


made profeſſion never to embrace any meaſure without advice of his council, he had 


to the religion and liberties of his country. Tho? carried into ſome extremes, his 
intentions were ever eſteemed upright; and being heir to the moſt opulent for- 


and Bedloe, that even during the prorogation the people were not allowed to re- 


the hand for crimes, tranſported, whipped, pilloried four times, fined for cheats, 
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lay thoſe fiimouts, which, by 
every other expedient, he had in vain attempted to moflify. In this meaſure he 
did "not expett the concurrence of his council, He Knew, that thoſe popular 
leaders, whom he had admitted, would 2dalouſly oppoſe a reſolution, which diſ- 
concerted all their ſchemes ; and that the royaliſts would not date, by Tupporting 
it, to expoſe themſelves to the yengeance of the Parliament, when it mould be af- 
ſembled. Theſe reaſons obliged him to take this ſtep entirely of himſelf; and he 
only declared his reſolution in cbuncil. It is remarkable, that, tho? the King had 


often broke that reſolution,” and had been neceſftated in affairs of the greateſt 
conſequence, to controul their opinion. Many of them in diſguſt threw up about 
this time; particularly lord Ruſſel, the moſt popular man in the nation, as well 
from the bundle and integrity of his manners, as from his zealous attachment 


tune in the kingdom, as well as void of ambition, men believed, that nothing 
but the laſt neceſſity would ever engage him to embrace any: deſperate meaſures. 
Shafteſbury, who was, in moſt particulars, of an oppoſite chatacter, was remov- 
ed by the King from the office of preſident of the council ; and the eatl of Rad- 
nor, a man who poſſeſſed e talents and er Fuß was goon 
in his place. | | Tos 

IT was the favour and countenance of the Parkament, which had chiefly encou- 
raged the rumour of plots ; but the nation had got ſo much into that vein of cre- 
dulity, and every neceſſitous villain was 5 much incited by the ſucceſs of Oates 


main in tranquilliry. 'There was one Dangerfield, a fellow who had been burned in 


outlawed for felony, convicted of coining, and expoſed to all the public infamy, 
which the laws could inflict on the baſeſt and moſt ſhameful enormities. The cre- 
dulity of the people, and the humour of the times, enabled even this man to become 
a perſon of conſequence. He was the author of a new incident, called the Mea/ ub 
plot, from the place where ſome papers, regarding it, were found, The bottom 
of this affair it is difficult, and not very material, to diſcover. le only.appears, 
that Dangerfield, under pretence of betraying the conſpiracies of the Preſbyterians, 
had been countenanced by ſome Catholics of condition, and had even been ad- 
mitted to the Duke's preſence and the King's. And that under pretence of revealing 
new popiſh plots, he had obtained accels to > Shafteſbury and ſome of the popular. 


7 . 
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leadets, Which ſide ke inten cheat. is uncertain , ar whether, he did not Chap. V1 
rather mean to cheat hoth; ut he oon found, that the belief of the nation was 9- 
much more open to a popiſh than apreſbyterian plot: and he reſolved to ſtrike in 

with the, GAP he PP wg could be laid on his teſtimony, great 

clamour was raile Fe by way of retaliation, had intended to load the 
Preſbyterians, wich t he gil of falſe conſpiracy. It muſt be confeſſed, that the 

preſent period, by t c prevalence « d ſuſpicion of ſuch mean and ignoble arts on 

all fi des, throws, : a great ſtain on the Britiſh annals, A ade ON 

On of the moſt innocent artifices, praiſed. by party: men at this dme, was the 1 af No: 
additional, ceremony, pomp, and expence, with which a pope-burning was cele- vember. 
brated in London; This ſpectacle ſerved to entertain, and amuſe, and enflame 

che populace, The, Jule of Monmouth likewiſe came over without leave, and 

made à triumphant proceſſion thro” many parts of the kingdom, extremely careſſed 

and 1 59 by the people. All theſe arts ſcemed requiſite to ſupport. the general. | 
prejudices, during the long interval of Parliament. Great endeavours were alſo. * * 
uſed to, obtain the King's conſent for the meeting of that aſſembly... Seventeen, 1630. 
peers preſented a petition to that putpoſe. Man af the corporations imitated this 
example. Notwithſtanding ſeyecal marks of ben ure, and eyen a menacing pro- 
clamation from, the, Kipg, petitions came from all , parts, xarneſtly. inſiſting on a 

{con of Parliament. The danger of popery, the terrors of the plot, ene. 

forgot in ally of theſe addreſſes, mw 
Tvmvs-7uous petitioning was one, of the, chief artifices, by which in Vaan | 

tents in the. laſt reign had ae the Crown; And tho” the manner of ſubſeribing 

and delivering 2 was now ſom amel hat 19 * by act of Parliament, the thing 

itſelf 11 1 I „ and was an 2 mirable 1 if —_— Cas. 


on it, 

nation 1 4 5 
were at this. Tima 5 1 5 a "ok Dy ie: ach other... ky Che, — 2 many 
which each part 1e 1 antagoniſt, diſcover the virulence andrancour, ... 


which | e „Fer def e Fi "Abhorcer, appellations . bach Wee. 0 


but deflred-him to return, when the time of alſembling the Parliament began to 


23d of June. Uf Caſtlemaine, huſband to the famous. dutcheſs of Cleveland, was acquitted about 
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Soon forgot, this year 


- antagoniſts / with their affigity to the fanatical conventiclers in Scotland, who were 
known by the name of Whigs: The country party fobtd n reſettiblance between 


was affixed. And after chis · manner, theſe fooliſh terms of repronch came into 7 
lic and general uſe; And prone feem not nn their end than when they 
'ﬆ were firſt. invented. 1 At $10 Ni 3; OOO THI ETRER ab . W N 


-to. his government. He perſevered in the great Zeal Which he affected againſt 
popery. He even allowed ſeveral prieſts to be put to death, for no other crime 


is rernarkable for being the epoch of the well k 
of WH IG and TORK, by hich, ——— egy vety material 
difference, this iſland has been ſo long divided. The eourt party” eptoached their 


the courtierꝭ and the popiſh band icti in Ire land, to whom the afpellation of Tory 


Tux King uſed e art boeacotiraj tk been and to reconcile the people 


but their having ceceived-orders in the Romi church. It is Hngular, that one 
of them, called Evans, was playing at tennis, when the warrant for his immediate 
execution was notified to him: He ſwore, that he would play out his ſet firſt, 
Charles, with the fame view of acquiring popularity, formed an alliance with 
Spain; ant} afſe offered an alliance to Holland: But the Dutch, terrified with 
the great power of France, and ſeeing little reſource in a. country fo diſtracted 
as England, declined acceptance, He had ſent for the Duke from Scotland, 


approach. 
Ix was of great conſequence to the popular party, while the meeting of the Par- 
-liament depended on the King's will, to keep the law, whoſe operations are per- 
petual, entirely on their fide, The theriffs' of London by their office return the 
juties: It had been uſual for the mayor to nominate one ſheriff by drinking to 
him; and the common hall had ever without diſpute confirmed the mayor's 
choice. Sir Robert Clayton, the mayor, named one who was not acceptable to 

; the popular party: The common hall rejected him; and Bethel and Corniſh, two 
_ Independants, and republicans, and of conſequence deeply engaged with the male- 
<oments,, were choſen by a majority of voices. In ſpite of all remonſtrances and 
oppoſttion, the citizens . In 8 90 eder 5 gon brows pry: were re obliged 
lor che preſent to acquieſce, 
Joa its however were not 0 partial in he dty, ka et reafon and Juſtice, 
1 when the popiſh plot was in queſtion, could ſometimes p pre vai vail. The carl 


. this time tho' accuſed by Oates and Dangerfield of an intention to aſſaſſi- 


* n Sir Thomas Gaſcoigne, | a very aged . 
| 8 
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being aceuſed byawo ſervants,” whom be haä difmniſed for diſhotiefty, "received 1 


like verdict. Theſe trials ere great blow to the plot, which now began to ſtag- 
ger al ep tg — — WhO were devoted to the country 
party. . But, in-order; Rill to preſerve" dive” che Zeal againft popefy, the earl of 
Shafteſbury appeared/in, Weſtminſter · hall, attended by the carl of Huntington, the 
lords Ruſſel, Cavendiſh, Gray, Brandon, Sir Henry Caverly, Sir Gilbert Gerrard, 

Sir William Cooper, and other perſons of diſtinction, and preſented to the grand 
jury of Middleſex. reaſons for indicting the Duke of Tork as a popiſh recuſanc. 

While the jury were deliberating on this extraordinary preſentment, "the chief juſ- 
tice ſent for them up, and ſuddenly, even famewhat 'irregularly, diſmiſſed them. 
Shafteſbury: however obtained the ehd, for which he had undertaken this bold mea- 
ſure: He ſhowed to all his followers: the-deſperate reſolution, which he had em- 
braced, neyer to admit of any accommodation or compoſition wich the Duke. 5 
ſuch daring conduct he aſſfured them, chat he was fully determined not to deſert 


fm, which he ſhould ſuggeſt to them. 


- their cauſe, and he engaged them to a hike devored: anodes M be mea- 


3 


As the leingdom was regularly and openly Arided into two zealous parties, Ita of Odo- 


vns not difficult for the King to know, that the majority of the hew Houleof Com- be 

mons was engaged in intereſts oppoſite to the Court But that he might.leave no 
expedient untrird, which could compoſe che unhappy differences among his ſub- 
jects, lie reſol ved at laſt, after a very long interval, to aſſemble the Parliament. In 
his ſpeech, he told xhem, that the ſeveral prorogations, which he had made, had 
deen yery adyantagedus to his neighbours, and very uſeful to himſelf: That he had 
employed that time io perfecting with the Crown of Spain an alliance, which had 
been often defired by former Parliaments, and which, he doubted hot, would be ex- 
tremely agreeable to them : That in order to give weight to this meaſure, and render 
it beneficial to Chriſtendom; it was neceſſary to avoid all domeſtic diſſenſions, and to 
unite themſelves firmly in the ſame. views and purpoſes : That he was determined, 
that nothing,on his part ſhould be wanting to ſuch a ſalutary end; and provided the 
fucceſſion be preferved i in ĩts due and legal courſe, he would concur in any new ex- 


An new Par- 
liament. 


pedients for the ſecurity of the proteſtant religion: That the farther examination 


of the popiſn plot and the puniſhment of the criminals, were requiſite for the ſafety 
both of King and kingdom: And after recommending to them the neceſſity of pro- 
viding, by forne ſupplies, for the ſafety of Targiers, he proceeded-in theſe words t 


gut that which 1 Value above all the treaſure in the world; and which I am ſure 


< will give us greater (trength. and reputation both at home and abroad chan any 
treaſure can do, is, a perfect union among ourſelves. Nothing but this can re- 


; 66 ſtore 


Chap. VI. 5+ ſtore the kingdom to that ſtrength and vigour which it ſeems to have loft, and 
1e, 4 raiſe ds again £0 that conſideration, "which Ex England, hath uſually polleſſed, _ All 


fall into miſunderſtandings among ourſelves to that degree as would render our 


— 


Withens! They a appointed a committee for farther enquiry inte ſuch members as 


King againſt Sir George Jefferies, recorder of London, for his adtivity 1 in the ſame 


me ſuch a paper??' ſaid the King to the perſon who reſented it, “ Sir,” teplied 
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« Europe have their eyes upon this aſſembly, and thiok, their own happineſs and 
1 miſery, as well as ours, will depend upon it. If we ſhou be ſo. unhappy as to 


+ friendſhip unſafe to truſt to, it will not be wondered at, if our neighbours ſhould 
begin to take new reſolutions, and perhaps fuch as may be fatal tous. Let us 
therefore take care, that we do not gratify” our enemies, and diſcourage our 
oY friends, by any unſeaſonable diſputes. IF atly ſüch do Happen, the world will 
«ſee; that it was no fault of mine: For T have done all that it was poſſible for 
me to do, to keep you in peace, "while T live, and to leave you fo, when I dic. 
But from ſo great prudence and ſo good affection as yours, I can fear nothing 
<< of this kind ; but do rely upon you all, that you will do your beſt endeavours 
to britig this Parliament to a good and happy concluſion. dere ee 

All theſe mollifying expreſſions had no influence with the Commons. "Every 
tep; which they took, betrayed that zeal, with which they were animated, They 
voted, that it was the undoubted right of the ſubje& to petition the King for the 
calling and ſitting of Parliament. Not contented with this deciſion, which ſcems 
very juſtifiable in à mixt Monarchy, they fell with the utmoſt violence on all thoſe 
Abborrers, who; in their àddreſſes to the Crown, had expreſſed their diſapprobation 
of thoſe petitions. They did not reflect, that it was as lawful for one party of men, 
as for another, to expreſs their ſentiments of public affairs, and that the beſt eſta- 
bliſhed right, in particular circumſtances, may be abuſed, and. even the exerciſe of 
it become an object of abhorrenee. For this offence, they expelled Sir Thomas 


had been guilty of alike crime; and complaints were lodged 1 
Sir Robert Malverer, Sir Bryan Stapleton, Taylor and Turner, 


ft lord Paſton, 
hey addreſſed the 


cauſe; and they frightened him into a reſignation of his office, in 9 5 he was 
ſucceededby: Sir George Treby, a great leader of the popular party, Adept vote 
an impeachment againſt North, chief juſtice of the common pleas,” hy drawing the 

proclamation againſt tumultuous petitions :' But upon examination found the pro- 
clamation ſo cautiouſly worded, that it afforded them no handle againſt him. A 
petition had been preſented to the King ftom Taunton: How dare you deliver 


he, “ my name is Daze.” For this ſaury reply, bu under other pi s, he bad 
been tried, and 1 and Win to ed mot Wan now war 
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authors of ſeditious libels, they took under their protection. 


Grzar numbers of the Abborrers, from all parts of England, "rs ind by 
order of the Commons, and committed to cuſtody... The kiberty of the ſudject, 


_ which had been ſo carefully. guarded by the great charter, and by the late law of 


Habeas Corpus, was every day violated by their arbitrary and capricious com- 


mitments. The chief jealouſy, tis true, of the Engliſh conſtitution is naturally 


and juſtly directed againſt the Crown 3; nor indeed have the Commons any other 
way of ſecuring their, privileges but by commitments, which, as they cannot be- 
forehand be exactly 1 by law, muſt always appear in ſome degree arbitrary. 

denſible of theſe reaſons, the people had hitherto, without murmuring, ſeen this 
diſcretionary power exerciſed by the Houſe ; But as it was now carried to extremes, 
and was abuſed to ſerve the purpoſes of a faction, great complaints againſt it were 
heard from all quarters. At laſt, the vigour and courage of one Stowel of Exeter, 
an Abhorrer, pur an-end to the practice. He refuſed to obey the ſetjeant at arms, 


en A I. * 1 AGT 20 1 i 


3x9 
the King for his liberty 100 bor tg eiter of is Ene. asses en al and 


{ood upon his defence, and ſaid that he knew of no law, by which they pretend - 


ed to commit him. The Houſe, finding it equally dangerous to proceed or to 


recede, got off by an evaſion : They inſerted. in their votes, that Stowel was as 


diſpoſed, and that a month's time was allowed him for his recovẽ rr, 
Bur the chief violence of the Houſe of Commons appeared in all their dene 
tions with regard to the plot, which they proſecuted with the ſame zeal and the 
lame credulity as their predeceſſors. They renewed the former vote, which af. 
firmed the reality of the horrid popiſh plot; and in order the more to terrify the 


people, they even aſſerted, that, notwithſtanding the diſcovery, the plot ſtilł ſub- 


liſted. They expelled Sir Robert Can and Sir Robert FTeomans, who had been 


plot. And they greatly lamented the death of Bedloe, whom they called a mate- 
tial witneſs, and on whoſe teſtimony they much depended. He had been ſeized with. 
a fever at Briſtol, had ſent for chief juſtice North, confirmed all his former evi- 


complained of, for ſaying, that there was no-popiſh, but there was a preſpytenian 


dence, except that with regard to the Duke and the Queen, and defired North to 


apply to the King for ſome money to relieve him in his neceſſities. A few days 


ifter he died; and the whole party triumphed extremely in this incident: As if 


boch a teſtimony could be eſteemed the affirmation of a dying man, as if his con 
ſion of perjury in ſome inſtances could aſſure his veracity in the reſt, and as if 


r er r | 


guilty of no other etime but that of: popery: 


Taz Commons even endeavoured, by their countenance n to purge 
nn with Which Dangerfield was loaded, and to reſtore him to 


a ca- 


Excluſion- 
bill. 
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them; and their teſtimony, however frivolous or abſurd; met with a favourable 
reception: The King was applied to in their behalf for 'penſions and pardons : 
Their narratives were printed with that ſanction, which aroſe from the approba. 


charges of government, much leſs for that pleaſure and expence, to which he was 


-  eppoling the excluſion, All the royaliſts and+the-devorees to the church, that 


tion of the Houſe. Dr. Tongue was recommended for the firſt conſiderable 
church preferment, which ſhould become vacant. Conſidering mens determined 
reſolution to believe, inſtead of admiring that a palpable falſhood ſhould be main- 
tained by - witneſſes, it may juſtly appear wonderful, that no better evidence was 
ever produced againſt the Catholics, oO 
Tux principal reaſons, which ſtill ſupported the clamour of the popiſh plot, were 
the apprehenſions, ſo juſtly entertained. by the people, of the Duke of York, and 
the reſolution, embraced by their leaders, of excluding him from the throne, 
Shafteſbury, and many conſiderable men of the party, had rendered themſelves to- 
tally irreconcileable with him, and could fiod their ſafety no way but in his ruin, 
Monmouth's friends.haped, that the excluſion of that Prince would make way for 
their patron, The reſentment againſt the Duke's apoſtacy, the love of liberty, 
the zeal for religion, the attachment ta faction; all theſe motives incited the coun- 
try party. And above all, what ſupported the reſolution of adhering to the ex- 
cluſion, and rejecting all expedients offered, was the hope artificially encouraged, 
that the King would at laſt be obliged to yield to their demand. His revenues 
were extremely burdened ; and even if free, could ſcarce ſuffice for the neceffary 


ſtrongly inclined, Tho! be. had withdrawn his countenance from Monmouth, he 
was known ſecretly to retain a great aſſection for him. On no- occaſion had be ever 
been found to perſiſt obſtinately: againſt difficulties and importunity. And as his 
beloved miſtreſs, the dutcheſs of Portſmouth, had: been engaged, either from lu- 
_ erative views, or the hopes of making the ſucceſſion fall on her own children, to 
unite herſelf with the popular party; this incident was regarded as a favourable 
prognoſtic. of their ſucceſs. Sunderland, ſeeretary of ſtate, who had linked his 
intereſt with that of the dutcheſs, had concuazed-in; the ſame meaſure. 
Bor beſides friendſhip to his brother anch a regard to the right of ſucceſſion, 
there were many. ſtrong reaſons, which: had determined Charles to perſevere in 


party by which alone Monarchy: was ſupported,” regarded the right of ſucce non 
inviolable; and if abandoned by the King, in ſo capital an article, jt was to be 
feared, that they would, in their turn, deſert his cauſe, and deliver him over de 


the pretenſions and uſurpations of the country party. The country party, = 
8 ) 


— 
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Whigs, as they were called, if they did not ſtill retain. ſame propenſity towards Chap. VI. 


i republic, were at leaſt affected with à violent jealouſy of regal power ; and it 1680. 


nas equally to be dreaded, that, being enraged with oppoſition, and animated 
with ſucceſs, they would, if they prevailed in this pretenſion, be willing, as well as 
ble, to reduce the prerogative within, very narrow limits. All - menaces there- 
fore, all promiſes were in vain. employed againſt the King's reſolution: He ne- 
ver would be prevailed with to deſert. his friends, and put himſelf into the hands 
of his enemies. And having voluntarily made ſuch important conceſſions, and 
offered, over and over again, ſuch ſtrong limitations, he was well pleaſed to find 
them rejected by the obſtinacy of the Commons; and hoped, that, after the ſpirit 
of oppoſition had ſpent itſelf in fruitleſs violence, the time would come, when he 

might ſafely appeal againſt his Parliament to his people. 
So much were the popular leaders determined to carry matter to extremity, 
that in leſs than a week after the commencement of the ſeſſion, a motion was made 
for bringing in an excluſion - bill, and a committee was appointed for that pur - 
poſe. This bill differed in nothing from the former, but in two articles, which 

ſhowed ſtill an increaſe of zeal in the Commons: The bill was to be read to 
the people twice a year in all the churches of the kingdom, and every one, Who 
ſhould ſupport the Duke's title, was rendered incapable of pardon but by act of 

. 1 c Sens: AS. AIDES) 


Parliament. 


Tux debates were carried on with great violence on both ſides. The bill was 
defended by Sir William Jones, who had now reſigned his office of attorriey-ge- 
neral, by lord Ruſſel, by Sir Francis Winnington, Sir Harry Capel, Sir William 


Pukeney, by-colonel Titus, Treby, Hambden, Montague. It was oppoſed by 1oth of No- 
Sir Leoline Jenkins, ſecretary of ſtate, Sir John Erneley, chancellor of the Ex- nber. 


chequer, by Hyde, Seymour, Temple. The arguments, tranſmitted to us may 
de reduced to the following topics. A. 29095 e eee 5 


„ Kerr 
94 i3 n 4 


ly every government, ſaid the excluſioniſts, there is ſomewhere an authority Arguments 
bſolute and ſupreme ; nor can any determination, however unuſtal, Which Te- for andagainlt 


crives the ſanction of the legiſlature; ever afterwards admit of diſpute or controul. 
The liberty of any conſtitution, ſo far from diminiſhing this abſolute power, ſeems 
ther to add force to it, and to give it greater influence over the people. The 
more parts of the ſtate; concur in any legiſlative deciſion,” and the more free their 
race; the leſs likelihood-is-there that any oppoſition will de made to thoſe 'mea- 
lures, which receive the final ſanction of their authority: In England the legiſ- 
tive power is lodged in King, Lords; and Commons, which comprehend every 
order of the community: And there is no pretext for exempting any circumſtance 
Vor, VI. RNS we? me wal * 25 | of 


; the excluſion, 


Chap. VI. 
1680. 
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of government, not even the ſucceſſion of che Crown, from ſo fall ond decifive 3 


juriſdiction. Even expreſs declarations have, in this particular, been made of par- 
liamentary authority : Iaſtances haue occurred, where: it has been exerted ; Ang 
tho' prudential reaſons. may juſtiy be alleged, why ſueh innovations ſhould never 
be attempted but on extraordinary occaſrons, the power and right are for ever 
veſted in the community, But if any occaßon can be deemed extraordinary, if 
any emergence can require unuſual expedients, it is the preſent; hen the heir to 
the Crown has renounoed the religion, of the Rate, and has zealoully embraced a 
faith, totally hoſtile and incompatible. A prince af that communion can never 


put truſt in a people, ſo prejudiced againſt him: The people muſt be equally cif- 


fident of ſuch a prince. Foreign and deſtructive alliances will ſeem to the one 
the only protection of his throne: Perpetual jealouſy, oppoſition, faction, even 
inſurrections will be employed by the other as the ſale ſecurities for their liberty 
and religion. Tho' theological principles, hen ſet in oppoſition to paſſions, 


they become ſymbols of faction, and marks of party diſtinctions, they concur wich 
one of the ſtrongeſt paſſions in the human frame, and are then capable of carry- 
milder diſpoſition of the King; how much; has the influence of the Dube already 


diſturbed the tenor of government ? How often engaged the nation into meaſures 


totally deſtructive of their foreign intereſts and honour, of their domeſtic repoſe 
and tranquillity? The more the abſurdity. and incredibility of the popiſh plot 


are inſiſted on, the ſtronger reaſon it affords: for the excluſion of the Duke; ſince 


the univerſal: belief of it diſcovers the extreme antipathy of the nation to his re · 
ligion, and the utter impoſſibility of ever bringing them to acquieſce peaceably 
under the dominion of ſuch a Sovereign. - The prince, finding himſelf in fo pe- 
rilous a ſituation, muſt ſeek for ſecurity by deſperate remedies, and by totally ſub- 
duing the privileges of a nation, who had betrayed. fuch hoſtile diſpoſitions to- 
wards himſelf, and towards every ching which he deems the moſt facred. It is 
in vain to propoſe, limitations and expedients. Whatever ſhare of authority 15 
left in the Duke's hands, will be employed to the deſtruction of the nation; 
and even the additional reſtraints, by diſcovering the public diffidence and aver- 
fon, will ſerve him as incitements to put hiraſelf in a condition entirely abſo- 
lute and independent. And as the laws of England ſtill make reſiſtance tra- 
ſon, and neither do nor can admit of any ,poſitive. exceptions z what folly to 
leave the kingdom in ſo perilous and abſurd a fituation 3 Where the greateſt vit- 
tue will be expoſed to the moſt ſevere proſcriꝑtion, and where the laws can py 
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and enormity ? e e 015 ee eee eee e © 
Tut court party reaſoned in an oppoſite manner. An authority, they thought, 
entirely abſolute and uncontroulable is a mere chimera, and is nowhere to be found 
in any human inſtitutions. All government is founded on opinion and a ſenſe of 
duty ; and wherever the ſupreme magiſtrate, by any law or poſitive preſcription, 
ſhocks an opinion regarded as fundamental, and eſtabliſhed with equal firmneſs as 
his own authority, he ſubverts the principle, by which he himſelf is eſtabliſhed; 
and can no longer hope for obedience. In European monarchies, the right of 
ſucceſſion is juſtly eſteerned a fundamental; and even tho' the whole legiſlature be 
veſted in a fingle perſon, it would never be permitted him, by an edict, to difin- 
herit his lawful heir, and call a ſtranger or more diſtant relation to the Throne. 
Abuſes in other parts of government are capable of redreſs, from more diſpaſ- 
ſonate enquiry or better information of the Sovereign," and till then oughe pati- 
ently to be endured: But violations of the right of ſueceſſion draw ſueh terrible 
conſequences after them as are not to be paralleled by any other grievance ot 
inconvenience. Vainly is it pleaded, that England is a mized Monarchy, and 
that a law, framed by King, Lords, and Commons, is enafted- by the concur- 
rence of every part of the ſtate: It is plain, that. there remains a+ very powerful 
party, who. may indeed bo out- voted, but who never will deem a law, ſubver- 
| bve of hereditary right, to be: any wiſe valid or obligatory. Limitations, ſack 
4 are propoſed by the King, give no ſhock to the conſtitution, which, in many 
patticulars, is already limited; and they» may be ſo calculated as to ſerve every 
purpoſe, which is ſought. for by an eneluſion. If the antient barriers againſt 165 
g authority haye been able, during ſo many ages; to remain impregnable ; how 
nuch more, thoſe: additional ones, which, by depriving the Monarch. of power, 
tend ſo far to their omn ſecurity?) The very ſame jealouſy too of religion, Wich 
s engaged the people to lay theſe reſtraintꝭ upon the ſucceſſur will loſſen cu 
remely the number of his partizans, and make it utterly impracticable for him, 
tther by force or artificei to breal the ſetters, ĩimpuſed upon him: The King's 
ige and vigoreus: ſtate: of health promiſe him a long life: And can it: be prudent 
a teu the whole ſtate in piects, in order to provide againſt a contingeney; 
"ch, it is very likely, may neuer happen ? No human ſchemes can ſecure the 
public in all: poſſible events. andithe bill · of exc luſion itſelf, however accurately 
ſamed, leaves room for very obvious and very natural ſuppoſit ont to which ĩt 
retendb not to provide any temedy. Should the Dulce have a for, after the 
\ng's deach ; muſt chat: ſon, wirtwut any default of his on, forfeit his title? 
>, | 1 Or 


be fared by expedients, which theſe ſame laws have declared the higheſt crime Chap. VE 
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Chap, V. vi. Or moſt the princeſs of Orange getcens HOH the Throne, in order to give place 
1680. to the lawful ſucceſſor? But were all theſe reaſonings falſeg it Mill remains to be 
conſidered, "that in public deliberations we ſeetc not The expedient, which is beſt 
in irfelf,” but the beſt of ſuch as are practicable. T he King willingly conſents to 
limitations, and has already offered ſome which ate of the utmoſt importance: 
But he is determined to endure any extremity rather than allow the right of ſuc- 
ceſſion to be invaded. Let us beware of that fact ious violence, which leads us 
to demand more than will be granted; leſt: we loſe the advantage of thoſe be- 
neficial conceſſions, and leave the nation, on the King's deceaſe, at the mercy 
of a zealous Prince, irritated m men ill uſage, weer we c he has al- 
| ecard min Nerf op pry Hi 
lx the Houſe eee the reaſoning of 10 exeluſioniſt appeared a th 
moſt convincing and the bill paſſed by a great majority. It was in the Houſe 
of Peers that the King expected to oppoſe it with ſucceſs.” The court party was 
| there ſo prevalent, that it was carried only by a majority of two to pay fo much 
a 2 No- reſpect to the bill as even to commit it. When it came to be debated, the con- 
emder, teſt was very violent. Shafteſbury, Sunderland, and Eſſex argued for it: Ha- 
lifax chiefly conducted the debate againſt it, and diſplayed an extent of capatity 
and a force of eloquence, which had never been ſurpaſſed in that aſſembly. He 
was animated, as well by the greatneſs of the occaſion, as by a rivalſhip to his 
uncle Shafteſbury ; whom, during that day's debate, he ſeemed,” in the judgment 
of all, to have totally eclipſed. The King was preſent during the whole debate, 
which was prolonged till eleven at night. The bill was thrown out by a conſi- 
Excluſion bill derable majority. All the biſhops, except three, voted againſt it. Beſides the 
rejected. influence of the Court over them; the church of England, they imagined or 
pretended, was in much greater danger from the prevalence of Preſbterianiſm 
than of Popery, which, tho” favoured by the Duke and even * che King, was 
ag repugnant to the genius of the nation. 

Tur Commons diſcovered much ill humour upon this diſappointment. They 
\ nean voted an addreſs for the removal of Halifax from the King's councils 
and preſence for ever. Tho the pretended cauſe was his adviſing the late frequent 
prorogations of Parliament, the real reaſon was appatently his vigorous oppoſition 
to the excluſion · bill. When the King applied for money to enable him to defend 

Tangiers, which he declared his preſent revenues totally unable to ſupport; in- 
ſtead of complying. they voted ſuch an addreſs as was in reality a remonſtrance, 
and one little leſs violent, than that famous remonſtrance, which uſhered in the 


civil wars. All the abuſes of government, dom the beginning almoſt 3 
reig 
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reign, are there infiſted on z the Dutch war, the alliance with "TIDE the proro- Chap. VI. 
tions and diſſolutions of Parliament; and as all theſe meaſures, as well as the r 
ſamnable and hellifh plot, are aſcribed to the machinations of the Papiſts, it was 
plainly inſinuated, chat che King had, all along, lain under the influence of that 
party, and Was in _—_— the chief Wa e the menen * "ou of 
his people. on tf ore EET OB. | 
Tur Cen thoꝰ they conducted thei great bubeeſs as ie aki with 
extreme violence and even imprudence, had yet much reaſon for that jealouſy, 
which gave riſe to it: Bot their vehement proſecution of the popiſn plot, even 
after lo long an interval, diſcovers: ſuch à ſpiricy either of credulity or injuſtice, 
25 admits of no apology. The impeachment of the Catholic lords in the Tower 
was revived; and as the viſcount Stafford, from his age, infirmities, and narrow 
capacity, was eſtermed the leaſt capable of defending himſelf, it was determined 
to make him the firſt victim, that his condemnation might pave the way for a ; 
ſentence againſt the reſt, The chancellor, now created earl of neee was 3oth of No- 
pointed lord high ſteward for conducting this trial. Maget der. 


Turxr were three witneſſes produced againſt the priſoner; en Dogdale, Trial of Stat. 
and Turberville. Oates ſwpre, that he faw Fenwic, the jeſuit, deliver to Stafford ford. 
1 commiſſion ſighed by de Oliva, general of the Jeſuits, conſtituting him paymaſter 
to the papal army, which was to be levied for the ſubduing of England: For this 
ridiculous impoſture fill maintained its credit with the Commons. Dugdale gave 
teſtimony, that the priſoner, at Tixal, a'ſeat of lord Aſton's, had endeavoured to 
engage him in the deſign of murdering the King; and had promiſed him, beſides 
the honour of being ſainted by the church, a reward of 300 pounds for that ſet- 
vice. Turberville affirmed, that the priſoner, in his own houſe at Paris, had 
made him a like propoſal. To offer money for murdering a King, without lay- 
ing down any ſcheme, by which the aſſaſſin may enſure ſome "probability or 
poſſibility of eſcape, is ſo incredible in itſelf, and may fo eaſily be maintained by 
im proſtitute evidence, that an accuſation of that nature, not accompanied with 
circumſtances, ought very little to be attended to by any court of judicature. But 
notwithſtanding the "ſmall hold, which the witneſſes afforded, the priſoner was 
le, in many very material particulars, to diſcredit their teſtimony: It was ſworn 
by Dugdale, that Stafford had aſſiſted im a great conſult of the Catholics held at 
Tixal ; but Stafford proved by wndoubted teſtimony; that at the time aſſigned he 
vas in Bath, and in that neighbourhood. Turberville had ſerved a noviciate 
mong the Dominicans but having deſerted the convent, he had inliſted as a 
rooper in the French army; and being diſmiſſed that ſervice, he now _— in 
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Sir Francis Winnington, ſerjeant Maynard: Yet did the priſoner, under all theſe 


was a plentiful ſource of compaſſion to every mind, ſeaſoned, with humanity. He 


— dignation at the audacious, impudence of the witneſſes,  _ 


Pete, after a ſolemn trial of ſix. days, ſhould, by a majority of twenty-four 


he ugrered, When the high, lte ward told him, that. the Peers, would intercede with 
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London, abandoned by all his relations, and expoſed to great poverty. Stafford 
proved by the evidence of his gentleman and his page, that, Turberville had ne- 
ver, either at Paris or at London, been ſeen in his company: and it might juſtly 
appear ſtrange, chat a perſon, N ſo nnen in bis keeping, mr was 
fo. long entirely neglected by him. oF n nas Da: 1 

Tux clamour and outrage of hs a "a W the trial, W 
Great ability and eloquence were diſplayed. by the managers, Sir William Jones, 


diſadvantageous circumſtances, make a better defence than was expected, either 
by his friends or his enemies: The unequal: conteſt, in which he was 


Eg. ee 


repreſented, that, during a, courſe. of forty years, from the very commencement 
of the civil wars, he had, thro' many dangers, difficulties, and loſſes, ſtill main · 
tained his loyalty ; And was it credible,, that now in his old age, caſy in his cit- 
cumſtances, but 8 by infirmities, he would belye the whole courſe of his 
life, and engage, againſt his royal maſter, from whom he had ever received kind 
treatment, in the moſt deſperate and moſt bloody of all conſpiracies? He remarked 
the infamy of the witneſſes ; the contradictions . and. abſurdities, of their. teſti- 
mouy, z the extreme indigence in which they had lived, tho engaged, as they pre- 
tended, in a conſpiracy, with Kings, Princes, and nobles; the credit and opulence, 
to. Which they were at preſeqt raiſed. With a ſimplicity and tenderneſs. more 
perſuaſive than the greateſt oratory, be ſtill made proteſtations of his innocence, 
ang could not forbear, every moment, expreſſing the moſt lively ſurprize and in- 


Ir will juſtly. appear. aſtoniſhing. to. us, as it dig. to, Stafford himſelf, « har tha 


voices, pronounce ſentence againſt him. He received, however with reſignation 
the fatal verdict, God's holy name be praiſed, was the only exclamation, which 


the; Nig ee mare cruel, and ignominious parts of the ſentence, 
An A WR n N OE OR FO. Bs de Lanka, fe be 
WAS. maye to we enſe goodneſs, not by any terror 
that fate which, he was doomed. 17 to ſuffer. e r in 

Ir is remarkable, eee ſuch caſes, had remitted 
to Stafford the hanging and quattering, tho twa ſheriffo, Bethel and Corniſh, in- 
ne their on da Mal humour, my SANE a" 
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of cheir party, ever jealous of Monatchy, ſtarted à doubt with regard to the Wy VI, 

King's power of 'exercifing even this ſmall degree of Tenity. . Since he cut 195 
pardon the whoſe,“ fait They,” how can he have power to temit part of the 

«.ſencence2?® Ney propoſed the doubt to both houſes: The Peers pronounced it 

ſuperfluous ; and even the Commons, apprehenſive leſt a queſtion of this nature 

night make way for Scafford's eſcape, gave this ſingular anſwer,” * This Houſe 

« is content, that the ſheriffs do execute William late viſcount- Stafford by ſever- 

ing his head frum his body azty.”” Nothing can be a ſtronger proof of the fury 

of the times, than that lord Ruſſel, : notwithſtanding the virtue and humanĩty of 

his character, ſeconded in the Houſe this barbarous ſcruple of the ſheriffze. 
lx the iter val between the ſenrence and execution, 'tnany efforts were made to 

ſhake the reſolution of the infirm and aged prifoner, and to bring him to ſome 

confefion of "that treaſon; for which he was now condemned. Tt was even ru- 

moured, that he had confeſſed ; and the zealous partymen, who, no doubt, had 

ſecretly, notwithſtanding their credulity, entertained ſome ſcruple with regard to 

the popiſh conſpiracy, expreſſed great triumph on this occafton: But Stafford, 

when again called before the Houſe of Peers, diſcovered many ſchemes, which 

had been laid by himſelf and others for procuring a toleration to the Catholics, 

x aſt a mitigation of the penal laws,” cnafted againſt them: And be proteſted, 

that this was the ſole treaſon, of which he had ever been guilty. | 


l 
Srarror b now prepared himſelf for death with that intrepidity, which became ; i | 


his birth and ſtation, and which was the natural reſult of the innocence and inte- | 
pity, which, during the courſe of a long life he had ever maintained: His j 
mind ſeemed even to collect new force from the violence and oppreſſion, under j 


which he laboured. "When going to execution, he called for 'a cloak to defend 2gth of De- 
lim againſt the rigour of the ſeaſon, *© Perhaps,” ſaid he, 1 may ſhake with cember. 
* cold; but, I truſt in God, not for fear.” On the ſcaffold, he continued with 1 
e-iterated and earneſt aſſeverations, to make proteſtations of his innocence : A Il tion: 
bis feryour was exerciſed'on that point: When he mentioned the witneſſes, whoſe 
perjuries had beteavetf hit of life, his expreſſions were full of mildneſs and of cha- 
tity, He ſolemnly difavowed all thoſe immoral principles, which over-zealous Pro- 
tetants had aſcribed without diſtinction to the church of Rome: And he hoped, 
be ſaid that the time was now approaching, when the preſent deluſion would be- 
liffipated ; and when the force of truth, tho“ late, would ee 5 
vorld to make reparation to Hs injured hontͤur. 

Tur populace; who had exulted at Stafferd's trial and condemnation, were 
wy melted into tears, at the fight of ar rc force, wick hone ond 
2 | | a 


o 
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Chap. VI, each feature, and motion, and accent of this aged noble. Their profound ſilence 
, 1680. vas only interrupted by ſighs and groans: With difficulty they found ſpeech to 
| aſſent to thoſe proteſtations of innocence, which he frequently repeated: We 
<« believe you, my lord! God- bleſs you, my lord! Theſe expreſſions with 2 
faultering accent flowed from 'them. The executioner himſelf was touched with 
ſympathy. Twice he lifted up the ax, with an intent to ſtrike the fatal blow; 
and as often felt his reſolution to fail him. A deep ſigh was heard to accompany 
his laſt effort, which laid Stafford for ever at reſt. All the ſpectators ſeemed to 
feel the blow. And when the head was held up to them with the uſual cry, Thi; 
is the bead of a traitor, no clamour-of aſſent was uttered. Pity, remorſe, and 
aſtoniſhment had taken poſſeſſion of every heart, and diſplayed itſelf in every 
Tuts is the laſt blood which was ſhed on account of the popiſh plot: An 
incident, which, for the credit of the nation, it were better to bury in eternal 
oblivion; but which it is neceſſary to perpetuate, as well to maintain the truth of 
hiſtory, as to warn, if poſſible, their poſterity and all mankind never again to fall 
into ſo ſhameful and ſo barbarous a deluſion. 1566: 

Tur 550 pr of Stafford gratified the prejudices of the country party; but 
it contributed nothing to their power and ſecurity: On the contrary, by exciting 
commiſeration, it tended ſtill farther to encreaſe that diſbelief of the whole plot, 
which began now to prevail. The Commons, therefore, not to loſe the preſent 
occaſion, reſolved to make both friends and enemies ſenſible of their authority. 
They paſſed a-bill for eaſing the Proteſtant Diſſenters, and for repealing the per- 
ſecuting ſtatute of the thirty- fifth of Elizabeth: This laudable bill was likewiſe 

a | carried thro' the Houſe of Peers. The chief juſtice was very obnoxious for diſ- 
| | miſſing the grand jury in an irregular manner, and thereby preventing that bold 
meaſure of Shafteſbury and his friends, who had preſented the Duke as a Recu- 
fant, For this crime the Commons ſent up an impeachment againſt him; 2s allo 
againſt Jones and Weſton, two of the judges, who, in ſome ſpeeches from the 
bench, had gone ſo far as to give to many of the firſt Reformers the denomina- 
tion of Fanatics. © Nes, GR Ane 
Tux King, in rejecting the excluſion bill, had ſheltered himſelf ſecurely behind 
the authority of the Houſe of Peers ; and the Commons had been deprived of the 
uſual pretence to attack the Sovereign himſelf, under colour of attacking his mini- 
ſters and counſellors. In proſecution however of the ſcheme which he had formed, of 
throwing the blame on the Commons, in cafe of any rupture, he made them a nes 
ſpeech. _ After warning them, that a neglect of this opportunity would never be 
retrieved, he added theſe words: * I did promiſe you the fulleſt ſatisfaction, 


« which 
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« which-your- hearts: could uiſh, for the ſecurity of the proteſtant religion, and 
to concur with you in any remedies, which might conſiſt with preſerving the ſuc - 


« geſſion of 'th&Crown in its due and legal courſe of deſcent. I do again, wich 
the ſame reſervations, renew the ſame promiſes to you: And being thus ready 


Chap. 
=” 


on my part to do all that can reaſonably be expected from me, I ſhould be glad 


to know from you, as ſoon as may be, menen vou. and 
« what it ĩs you deſire from me.“ 


Tux moſt reaſonable objection againſ thy: limitations dba we 95 King, 
is, that they introduced too conſiderable an innovation in the government, and 


ilmoſt totally annihilated the power of the Monarch. But conſidering the preſent 


diſpoſition of the Commons and their leaders, we may fairly preſume, that this 


objection would have ſmall weight with them, and that their diſguſt againſt the 
Court. would rather incline them to diminiſh than ſupport regal authority. 


They ſtil} hoped, from the King's urgent neceſſities, and his uſual facility, that 
he would throw himſelf wholly into their hands; and that thus, without waiting 


for the acceſſion of the Duke, they might immediately render themſelves abſolute 
maſters of the government. The Commons, therefore, beſides inſiſting ſtill 


of a very alarming nature: One to renew the triennial act, which had been ſo 
inadvertently repealed in the beginning of the reign ; A ſecond to make the office 
of judge during good behaviour: A third to declare the levying of money, without 


neſtic experience. 0 7 


of laws, ſerved however to diſcover the temper and diſpoſition of the Houſe. 
They voted, that whoever. lad adviſed his Majeſty to refuſe the excluſion bill, 
vere promoters of popery and enemies to the King and kingdom. In another 
"ve, they named the marqueſs of Worceſter, the carls of Clarendon, Feverſham, 
ud Halifax, Laurence Hyde, and Edward Seymour, as thoſe dangerous enemies, 


mr; They voted, that, till the excluſion bill was paſſed, they could not, con- 
ten with the truſt repoſed in them, grant the King any manner of ſupply. And 
Tol. VI. Uu leſt 


conſent of Parliament, to be high treaſon: A fourth to order an aſſociation for the 
lafety of his Majeſty's perſon, for defence of the proteſtant religion, for the preſer- 
nion of the proteſtant ſubjects againſt all invaſions and oppoſition whatſoever, 
ud for preventing the Duke of York, or any Papiſt, fiom ſucceeding to the Crown. 
The memory of the covenant was too recent for men to overlook the conſequen- 
ces of ſuch an aſſociation ; And the King, who was particularly converſant in Da- 
via, could not fail of recollecting a memorable foreign inſtance to r this do- 


and inks requeſted. his Majeſty zo remove them from his perſon and councils for 


- 


dn Violence of 
the excluſion, proceeded to bring in bills of a very important; and ſome of them theCommons; 


Ton Conan allo wedied anguy ng N which, tho! they. had pp pos - 
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leſt he ſhould be enabled, by any other expedient, to ſupport the government, 


and preſerve himſelf independent, they paſſed another vote, in which they declare 
that whoever ſhould hereafter lend, by way of advance, any money upon thoſe 
branches of the King's revenue, ariſing from cuſtoms, exciſe, or hearth money, 


ſhould be judged a hinderer of the fitting of Parliament, and be reſponſible is 


the ſame in Parliament. | N | | 

Taz King might preſume, that the Peers, who had rejected the excluſion bill 
would {till continue todefend the Throne, and chat none of the dangerous bills, intro- 
duced into the other Houſe, would ever be preſented for the royal aſſent and appto- 
bation. But as there remained no hopes of bringing the Commons to any compoſure, 
and as their farther ſitting ſerved only to keep faction alive, and to perpetuate the 
general ferment of the nation, he came ſecretly to a reſolution of proroguing them. 


10'h of Janu- They got intelligence about a quarter of an hour before the black rod came to their 


/ary. 
Diſſolution of 


the Parlia- 
ment. ; 


door. Not to loſe ſuch precious time, they paſſed in a very tumultuous manner 
ſome very extraordinary reſolutions. :T hey voted, that whoſoever adviſed his Ma- 
zeſty to prorogue this Parliament, to any other purpoſe than in order to paſs the bill 


of excluſion, was a betrayer of the King, of the proteſtant religion, and of the king- 


dom of England; a promoter of the French intereſt, and a penſioner of France: 
That thanks be given to the city of London for their manifeſt loyalty and for their 
care and vigilance in the preſervation of the King and of the proteſtant religion: 
That it is the opinion of this Houſe, that that city was burned in the year 1666 by 
the Papiſts, deſigning thereby to introduce arbitrary power and popery into the 
kingdom: That humble application be made to his Majeſty to reſtore the duke of 
Monmouth to all his offices and commands, from which, it appears to the Houle, 


he had been removed by the influence of the duke of York. And 7b it is the opi- 


nion of the Houſe, that the proſecution of the Proteſtant diſſenters upon the penal 
laws is at this time grievous to the ſubject, a weakening of the proteſtant intereſt, 
an encouragement of popery, and dangerous to the peace of the kingdom. 
Taz King paſſed ſome laws of no great importance: But the bill for repealing 
the thirty - fifth of Elizabeth, he privately ordered the clerk of the Crown not to 


_ Preſent to him. By this artifice, which was equally difobliging to the country 


party as if the bill had been rejected, and at the ſame time implied ſome meanacls 
and timidity in the King, that ſalutary act was for the prefent eluded. The King 
had often. of himſelf attempted, and ſometimes by irregular means, to give indul- 
gence. to Nonconformiſts : but beſides, that he had uſually expected to compre- 
hend the Catholics in this liberty, the preſent refractory diſpoſition of the Sectares 
had much incenſed him againſt them, and he was fill reſolved, if poſſible, to keeP 
them at mercy. * HE | 5 | 5 
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Tax laſt votes of the Commons ſeemed to be an attempt of forming indirectly an 
aſſociation againſt the Crown, after they found, that their aſſociation bill could not 
pals : The diſſenting intereſt, the city, and the duke of Monmouth, they endea- 
voured to connect with the country party. A civil war indeed never appeared ſo 
likely as at preſent ; and it was high time for the King to diſſolve a Parliament, 
which ſeemed to have entertained ſuch dangerous projects. Soon after, he ſum- 
moned another. Tho? he obſerved, that the country party had eſtabliſhed their 
intereſt ſo ſtrongly in all the electing burroughs, that he could not hope for any diſ- 
poſition more favourable in the new Parliament, this expedient was {till a proſecu- 
tion of his former project, of trying every method, by which he might form an 
accommodation with the Commons: And if all failed, he hoped, that he could 
the better juſtify to his people, at leaſt to his party, a final breach with them, 


Ir had always been much regreted by the Royaliſts during the civil wars, that 
the Long Parliament had been aſſembled at Weſtminſter, and had thereby received 
force and encouragement from the neighbourhood of a potent and factious city, 
which had zealoufly embraced their party. Tho' the King was now poſſeſſed of 
guards, which, in ſome meafare, over-awed the populace, he was determined ſtill 
farther to obviate all mconvenience; and he ſummoned the new Parliament to meet 
x Oxford, The city of London ſhowed how juft a judgment he had formed of 
ther diſpoſition. Beſides re · electing the ſame members, they voted thanks to 
them for their former behaviour, in endeavouring to diſcover the depth of the borrid 
and belle /3 popifh plot, and to exclude the Duke of York, the principal cauſe of the 
min and miſery, impending over the nation. Monmouth with fifteen Peers pre- 
ſented a petition againſt aſſembling the Parliament at Oxford, where the two 
* Houſes,” they ſaid, ** could-not be in ſafety; but would be eaſily expoſed to the 
* ſwords of the Papiſts and their adherents, of whom too many had crept into his 


* Majeſty's guards.” Theſe inſinuations, which ſtrack ſo evidently at the King 


himſelf, were not calculated to perſuade him, but to inflame the people. 


Taz Excluſioniſts might have concluded, both from the King's diffolution of the 


alt Parliament; and from his fummoning of the preſent to meet ar Oxford, that he 
vs determined to maintain his declared reſolution of rejecting their favourite bill: 
But they ſtil! flattered themſelves, that his urgent neceſſities would influence his eaſy 
emper, and finally gain them the aſcendant. The leaders came to Parliament, at- 
tended nor only with their ſervants, bat with numerous bands of their followers and 
pnizans, The four city members in particular were followed by great multitudes, 
*ring ribbons, in which were woven theſe words, No Popery ! No Slavery! The 
King had his guards regularly muſtered: His party like wiſe endeavoured to make 
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1681. 


21ſtof March. 


New Parlia- 
ment at Ox- 
ford. 


a ſhow of their ſtrength : And on the whole, the aſſembly at Oxford bore more the 
appearance of a tumultuous Poliſh diet, than of a regular Engliſh Parliament, 
Tas King, who had hitherto employed the moſt gracious expreſſions to all his 
Parliaments, particularly the two laſt, thought proper to addreſs himſelf to the pre- 
ſent, in a more authoritative manner. He complained of the unwarrantable pro- 
ceedings of the former Houſe of Commons; and ſaid, that, as he would never uſe 
arbitrary government himſclf, neither would heever ſuffer it in others. By calling 
however this Parliament ſo ſoon, he had ſufficiently ſhown, that no paſt irregulari- 
ties could inſpire him with a prejudice againſt thoſe aſſemblies. He now afforded 
them, he added, another opportunity of providing for the public ſafty; and to all 
the world had given one evidence more, that on his part he had not neglected the 
duty incumbent on him. | » 2 


Tus Commons were not over-awed with the magiſterial air of the King's ſpeech. 
They conſiſted almoſt entirely of the ſame members; they choſe the ſame ſpeaker; 
and they inſtantly fell into the. ſame meaſures, the impeachment of Danby, the re- 
peal of the perſecuting ſtatute of Elizabeth, the enquiry into the popiſh plor, and 
the bilf of excluſion, So violent were they on this laſt article, that no expedient, 
however plauſible, could ſo much as be hearkened to. Ernely, one of the King's 
miniſters, . propoſed, that the Duke ſhould be baniſhed, during life, five hundred 


miles from England, and that on the King's demiſe the next heir ſhould be conſti- 


Fitz-harris's 
caſe. 


tuted regent, with regal power : Yet even this expedient, which left the Duke only 
the bare title of King, could not, tho' ſeconded by Sir Thomas Lyttelton and Sir 
Thomas Mompeſſon, obtain the attention of the Houſe. The paſt diſappointments 
of the country party, and the oppoſition made by the court, had only rendered them 
more united, more haughty? and more determined. No other method but their 
own, of excluding the Duke, could g've them any ſatisfaCtion. 

Tntxrz was one Fitz-harris, an Iriſh Catholic, who had infinuated himſelf into 


the dutcheſs of Portſmouth's acquaintance, and had been very buſy in conveying to 


her intelligence of any libel wrote by the country party, or of any deſigns enter- 


tained againſt her or againſt the court, For ſervices of this kind, and perhaps too, 
from a regard to his father, Sir Edward Fitz-harris, who had been an eminent roy- 
aliſt, he had received from the King a preſent of 250 pounds. This man met with 
one Everard, a Scotſman, a ſpy of the excluſioniſts, and an informer of the popiſh 
plot ; and he propoſed to him to write a libel againſt the King, the Duke, and the 
whole adminiſtration. What Fita - harris's intentions were, cannot well be aſcer- 
tained : It is probable, as he afterwards aſſerted, that he meant to carry this libel 
to his patron, the dutcheſs, and to make a merit of the diſcovery. Everard, who 
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ſoſpektech ſome other deßgn, and who! was pleaſed on his fide to have the merit of a 
diſcovery with his patrons, reſolved to betray his friend : He poſted Sir William 
Waller, a noted juſtice of peace, and two perſons more behind the hangings, and 
gave them an opportunity of ſeeing and hearing the whole tranſaction. The libel, 

ſketched out by Fitz-harris, and executed partly by him, partly by Everard, was 
the moſt furious, indecent, and outragious performance imaginable; and ſuch as 
was fitter to hurt than ſerve any party, which ſhould be ſo imprudent as to adopt it. 
Waller carried the intelligence to the King, and obtained a warrant for committing 
Fitz-harris, who happened, at that very time, to have a copy of the libel in his 
pocket. Finding himſelf now delivered over to the law, he reſolved to pay court 
to the popular party, who were alone able to protect him, and by whom he ob- 
ſerved almoſt all trials to be governed and directed. He ſaid, that he had been 
employed by the court to write the libel, in order to throw the odium of it on the 
excluſioniſts : But this account, which was within the bounds of credibility, he 
diſgraced by circumſtances, which were altogether abſurd and improbable. The 
intention of the miniſters, he ſaid, was to ſend about copies to all the heads of the 
country party; and the moment they received them, they were to be arreſted, and 
a conſpiracy to be imputed to them. | That he might merit favour by ſtill more 
important intelligence, he commenced a diſcoverer of the great popiſh plot; and 
he failed not to confirm all the tremendous circumſtances, inſiſted on by his prede- 
cefſors. He ſaid, that the ſecond Dutch war was entered into with'a view of ex- 
tirpating the proteſtant religion, both abroad and at home; that father Parry, a 
Jeſuit, on the diſappointment by the peace, told him, that the Catholics reſolved 
to deſtroy the King, and had even enggged the Queen in that deſign z that the 
envoy of Modena offered him 10,000 pounds to killahe King, and upon his refuſal 
the envoy ſaid, that the dutcheſs of Mazarine, who was as expert at poiſoning as 
ber ſiſter, the counteſs of Soiffons, would, with a little phial, execute that deſign 
that upon the King's death the army in Flanders were to come over, and maſſacre 
the Proteſtants z that money was raiſed in Italy for recruits and ſupplies, and there 
ſhould be no more Parliaments ; and that the Duke was privy to this whole plan, 

and had even entered into the defign of Godfrey” $ murder, which was gab 
executed in the manner related by Prance. | 


Taz popular leaders had, all along. been very deſirous of having an accuſation | 
againſt the Duke; and tho”, Oates and Bedloe, in their firſt intelligence, had not 
dared to go ſo far, both Dugdale and Dangerficld had afterwards been encouraged 
to ſupply ſo material a defect, by comprehending him in the conſpiracy. The 
Commons, therefore, finding that Fitz-harris was alſo willing to ſerve this pur- 
pole, were not aſhamed to adopt his evidence, and reſolved for that end to ſave 


him 
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- Chap, VI, him from the deſtruction, with which he was at preſent threatened. The King 
3 1681. had removed him from the city priſon, where he was expoſed to be tampered 
N with by the excluſioniſts; had ſent him to the Tower; and had ordered him to 
; be proſecuted by an indictment at common law. In order to prevent his trial, and 
. | execution, an impeachment was voted by the Commons againſt him, and ſent up 
i to the Lords. That they might ſhow the greater contempt of the Court, they or- 
q dered, by way of deriſion, that the impeachment ſhould be carried up by ſecretary 
Jenkins; who was ſo provoked by the intended affront, that he at firſt refuſed obe- 
; | dience ; tho' afterwards, being threatened with commitment, he was induced to 
i | comply. The Lords voted to remit the affair to the ordinary courts of judicature, 
| before whom, as the attorney-general informed them, it was already determined to 
I try Fitz-harris. The Commons maintained, that the Peers were obliged to receive 
| every impeachment from the Commons ; and this indeed ſeems to have been the 
[ firſt inſtance of their refuſal : They therefore voted, that the Lords, in rejecting 
their impeachment, had denied juſtice, and had violated the conſtitution of Parlia- 
ment. They alſo declared, that whatever inferior court ſhould proceed againſt 
Fitz-harris, or any one that lay under impeachment, would. be guilty of a high 
breach of privilege. Great heats were likely to enſue, and as the King found no 
lkelikood of any better temper in the Commons, he gladly laid hold of the oppor- 
Parliament tunity, afforded by a quarrel between the two Houſes, and he proceeded to a diſ- 
diſſolved. ſolution of the Parliament. The ſecret was ſo well kept, that the Commons had 
no intimation of it, till the black rod came to their door, and ſummoned them to 

attend the King at the Houſe of Peers. 


© Tris vigorous meaſure, tho' it might have been foreſeen, excited ſuch aſtoniſh- 

ment in the country party, as deprived them of all ſpirit, and reduced them to ab- 

ſolute deſpair. They were ſenſible, tho' too late, that the King had finally taken 

: his reſolution, and was determined to endure any extremity rather than ſubmit to 
thoſe terms, which they had reſolved to impoſe upon him. They found, that he 

had patiently waited till affairs ſhould come to full maturity ; and' having now en- 

gaged a national party on his ſide, had boldly ſer his enemies at defiance. No Par- 

1 liaments, they knew, would be ſummoned for ſome years; and during that long 
4 interval, the Court, tho' perhaps at the head of an inferior party; yet being poſſel- 
ſed of all authority, would have every advantage over a body, diſperſed and diſu- 
nited. Theſe reflections crowded upon every one; and all the excluſioniſts were 
terrified, Jeſt Charles ſhould ſecond the blow by ſome action more violent, and 
immediately take vengeance on them for their long and obſtinate oppoſition to his 
meaſures. The King on his part was no leſs apprehenfive, leſt deſpair * 
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gage them to have recourſe t6 force, and make ſome ſudden attempt upon his per- Chap. VL. 


ſon, - Both parties therefore hurried away from Oxford; and in an inſtant, that 
city, ſo crowded and buſy, was left in its uſual emptineſs and tranquillity, 


Tus court party gathered force from the diſperſion and aſtoniſhment of their 


antagoniſts, and adhered more firmly to the King, whoſe reſolutions, they now ſaw, Royal, the 


could be entirely depended on. The violence of the excluſioniſts were every where 
exclaimed againſt and aggravated ; and even the reality of the plot, that great 
engine of their authority, was openly called in queſtion. ' The clergy eſpecially 
were buſy in this great revolution; and being moved, partly by their own fears, 
partly by the inſinuations of the Court, they repreſented all their antagoniſts as 
dectaries and Republicans, and rejoiced in eſcaping all thoſe perils, which they be- 
lieved to have been hanging over them. Principles, the moſt oppoſite to civil 
liberty, were every where inforced from the pulpit ; and adopted in numerous 
addreſſes ; where the King was flattered in his preſent meaſures, and congratulated 
on his eſcape from Parliaments. Could words have been depended on, the nation 
appeared to be running faſt into voluntary ſervitude, and ſeemed even ambitious 
of reſigning into the King's hands all the privileges, tranſmitted to. them, thro* ſo 
many ages, by their gallant anceſtors. 

Bur Charles had ſagacity-enough to diſtinguiſh between men's real internal 95. 
timents, and the language, which zeal and oppoſition to a contrary faction may 
ſometimes extort from them. Notwithſtanding all theſe profeſſions of duty and 
obedience, he was reſolved not to truſt, for a long time, the people with a new elec- 
tion, but to depend intirely on his own ceconomy for alleviating thoſe neceſſities, 
under which he laboured. Great getrenchments were made in the houfhold : Even 
his favourite navy was neglected: Tangiers, tho” it had coſt great ſums of money, 
was a few years after abandoned and demoliſhed. The mole was entirely deſtroyed; 
and the garriſon, being brought over to England, ferved to augment that ſmall 
army, which the King relied on, as one ſolid baſis of his authority. It had been 
happy for the nation, had Charles uſed his victory with juſtice and moderation, 
equal to the prudence and dexterity, with which he obtained it. 


Taz firſt ſtep, taken by the Court, was the trial of Fitz-harris. Doubts were 
raiſed by the jury with regard to their power of trying him, after the concluding 
vote of the Commons: But the judges took upon them to deeide the queſtion in the 
ficmative z and the jury were obliged to proceed. The writing the libel was clearly 
proved upon Fitz-harris : The only queſtion- was with regard to his intentions. 
He aſſerted, that he was a ſpy of the Court, and had accordingly carried the hbel 


I ; tranf- 


to the dutcheſs of Portſmouth z and he was deſirous, that the jury ſhould, in this 


r 
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Chip VI. tranſaction, conſider him as a cheat, not as a "traitor. He Failed kowever ſome. | 


1691 what in the proof; and was brought Th guilty of treaſon by the Jury. 


Fixe himſelf entirely i in the hands of the King, h he | now. retraded all his 
| former impoſtures with regard to the popiſh Plat, and * enden oſeg te aribhe 


for them by new impoſtures againſt the country party. 905 affirmed, that theſe 
fictions had been extorted from him by the fi ſuggeſtion and"artifices'of Treby the 
recorder, and of Bethel and Corniſh, the two ſheriffs.” This account he perfifted 


in even at his execution; and tho men Ktiew,. that nothing could'be depended 


on, which came from one l cortupt, and To loſt to all ſenſe of Hondur; pet wele 
: they inclined, from his perſeverance, to rely ſomewhat more on his Fatty n 
theſe laſt aſſeverations. But it appears that his wife had ſome connections with 


Mrs. Wall, the favourite maid of the dutcheſs of Portſmouth ; and Fitz-harris 
hoped, if he perſiſted in a ſtory agreeable to as Coun (at ſome favour mo 


on that acebount be ſhown to his family. | is dd bat 
Ir is amuſing to reflect on the ſeveral lights, in which this tory has been repre- 

. ſented by the oppoſite factions. The country party affirmed, that Firz-harris had 
been employed by the Court, in order to throw the odium of the libel on the ex- 

clufioniſts, and thereby give riſe to a proteſtant plot: The coutt party maintained, 

that the excluſioniſts had found out Fitz-harris, a ſpy of the miniſters, and had ſet 
him upon this undertaking, from an intention of loading the Court with the impu- 

tation of ſuch a deſign upon the excluſioniſts. Rather than acquit their antagonills, 
both ſides were willing to adopt an account the moſt intricate and incredible. 


It was a ſtrange ſituation, in which the people, at that time, were placed; to be 


every day tortured with theſe perplexed ſtories, and inflamed with fuch dark fol- 
picions againſt their fellow- citizens. This was no leſs than the fifteenth falſe plot, 


or ſhatm plot, as they were then called, with Ane NING: . was Ps ö 


had endeavoured to load their adverſaries *. 
Tur country party had intended to make uſe of Fitshairis's evidence againſt 


the Duke and the Catholics; and his execution was therefore a great mortification 
to them. But the King and his miniſters were reſol ved not to be contented with 


ſo flender an advantage. They were determined to proſecute the victory, and to 
employ againſt the excluſioniſts thoſe very offenſive arms, however unfair, which 
that party had laid up in ſtore againſt their antagoniſts. © The whole gang of ſpies, 
witneſſes, informers, ſuborners, who had fo long been ſupported and encouraged by 
the leading patriots, finding now that the King: was entirely maſter, turned ſhort 
N 8 old . and offered their ſervice to the miniſters. To the difgrace 
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of the Court and of the age, they were received with hearty welcome z and their ur 

teſtimony or rather perjury — uſe of, in order to commit legal murder upon 

the oppoſite party, With an air of triumph and deriſion it was aſked, Are 

« not theſe men good witneſſes, who have eſtabliſhed the popiſh plot, upon whoſe 

« teſtimony Stafford and ſo many Catholics have been executed, and whom you 

« yourſelves have ſo long celebrated as men of credit and veracity ? You have 

« admitted them into your boſom : They are beſt acquainted with your treaſons : 
„They are determined in another ſhape to ſerve their King and country: And 
you cannot. complain, that the ſame meaſure, which you. meted to others, 
« ſhould now, by a. righteous doom or vengeance, be meaſured out to you. 

Ir is certain, that the principle of retaliation may ſerve in ſome caſes as a full 
apology, in others as an alleviation, for a conduct which would otherwiſe be ex- 
poſed to great blame. But theſe infamous arts, which poiſon juſtice in its very 
ſource, and break all the bands of human ſociety, are ſo deteſtable and danger- 

ous, that no pretence of retaliation can be pleaded as an apology, or even an alle- 
— for the crime incurred by them. On the contrary, the greater indignation 
the King and his miniſters felt, when formerly - expoſed to the perjuries of aban- 
doned men, the more reluctance ſhould they now have diſcovered againſt em- 
ploying the ſame inſtruments of vengeance upon their antagoniſts. | 

Tux firſt perſon, on whom the miniſters fell, was one College, a London joiner, 
who had become extremely noted for his zeal againſt popery, and was very much. 
connected with Shafteſbury and all the leaders of the country party: For as they 
relied much upon the populace, men of College's rank and ſtation were very uſe- 
ful to them, College had been in Oxford armed with ſword-and piſtol during 
the ſitting of the Parliament; and this was made the foundation of his crime. It 
vu pretended that a conſpiracy had been entered into to ſeize the King's perſon, 
and retain him in confinement, till he ſhould make the conceſſions dẽmanded of 
him. The ſheriffs of London were in ſtrong oppòſition to the Court; and it was 
not ſtrange, that the grand jury named by them rejected the bill againſt College. 
The priſoner. was therefore ſent to Oxford, where the treaſon was ſaid to have been 
committed, Lord Norris, a courtier, was ſheriff of the county z and the inha- 
bitants were in general extremely devoted to the court party. A jury was named, 
—_— entirely of Royaliſts ; and tho' they were men of credit and charac- - 

ter, yet ſuch was the factious rage, which prevailed, that little juſtice could be ex- 
pected by the priſoner. Some papers, containing hints and directions for his defence, 
vere taken from him, as he was conducted to his trial: An iniquity, which ſome 
pretended to juſtify by alleging, that a like violence had been committed againſt a a 
Vor. VI. X x | Bas ui 


State of af- 
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Smiths men. who had: before given evicence agaiaſt the Cetholicy, and whom 

the jury, for that very reaſon, regarded as the moſt perjured-lyars, College, 

tho” beſet with ſo many toils, oppreſſed with fo many iniquities, defended him. 

© felf with ſpirit, courage, capacity, preſence. of mind; and he invalidated the 

evidence of the Crown, by the moſt; convincing arguments and the moſt un- 

doubted teſtimony: Yer did the jury, after half an hour's deliberation, bring 

nin a verdi@ againſt him. The inhuman ſpectators received the news with 2 

ſhout of applauſe: But the priſoner was nowiſe diſmayed. At his execution, he 

maintained the ſame manly fortitude, and ſtill denied the crime imputed to kim, 

His whole conduct and demeanour proue him to have been a man led aſtray only 

by the fury ... ͤ AP 5e<1 ac nn 
emet c r h country und h | 275 
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7 HEN the Cabal entered: into the Anmien 983 
VV took care to remove the duke of Ormond from the committee of foreign 
2 3 tended farther . —— — 
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againſt rhe new meaſures, than en of ſo much loyalty, as well as probiry Chaps en. 
and honour, excluded from all their eouneils. They had even ſo great intereſt 
with the King as to get Ormond 'recalled from the government of Ireland; and : 
lord Robarts; afterwards earl of Radnor, ſueceded him in that important employ- 
ment. Lord Berkeley ſucceeded Robarts ; and the earl of Eſſex, Berkeley. At 
laſtin the year 1675, Charles caſt his eyes again upon Ormond, whom he had ſo 
long neglected ; and ſent him over heutenant to Ireland. I have done every 
thing, ſuid the King; Feminine cant man z. but it is not in my power to 
make him my enemy. Ormond, during his diſgrace, had never joined the 
malecontents, nor encouraged thoſe clamours, which, with too much reaſon, but 
often for bad purpoſes, were raiſed againſt the King's meaſures. He even 
thought it his duty, regularly, -tho* with dignity, to pay his court at Whitehall; 
and to prove that his attachments were founded on gratitude, inclination and prin- 
ciple, not on any temporary advantages. All the expreſſiona, which dropped from 
him, while neglected by the Court, ſhowed more of good bumour, than any 
prevalence of ſpleen and indignation. I can do you no ſervice, ſaid he to his 
friends, I have only the power left by my applications to do you ſome hurt.“ 
When colonel Cary Dillon ſolicited him to ſecond his pretenſions at Court, and 
urged that he had no friends but God and his grace. . Alas poor Cary, re- 
plied the duke, I pity thee : Thou couldſt hot have two friends, that poſſeſs leſs 
« intereſt at Court. I am thrown by,“ ſaid he, on another occaſion, © like an old 
« ruſty clock; TINO r WW hours points 
night.“ 8 bY 11h 6 0 Ul 
Wren Charles found it his intereſt to ſhow favour to the old Royaliſts and to 
the church of England, Ormond, who was extremely revered by that Whole 
party, could not fail of recovering, together with the government of Trelznd; his 
former credit and authority. His adminiſtration, when'lord Heutenant, was cor- 
reſpondent to the general tenor of "his life; and tended equaliy to promote the 
imereſt of Prince and people, of Proteſtant and Catholic. Ever firmiy attached 
to the eſtabliſhed religion, he was able, oven. during theſe zealous times, to eſcape 
ſuſpicion, tho“ he gratified not vulgar prejudices by any perſecution of the popiſh 
party. He enereaſed the revenue of Ireland to three hundred thouſand pounds a 
year: He maintained a regular army of ten thouſand men: He ſupported a well 
diſciplined militia of twenty thouſand; And thoꝰ the act of ſettlement had ſo far 
been infringed, that Catholics were permitted to live in corporate towns, they 
were guarded with np pans ck bee am be 7% 4 aÞ- 
prehended any danger from them. Mut, 
Tax chief objet — ed retats the ſtation of lotd lieutenant, 
vdere he had behaved with honour and integrity: ILY and * bore 
„ an 


PF” a 


e nisTOR Y 6 ont err arm ; 
hap, n an extreme hatred to Olea both from perſonat and party conſiderations: The 


Jearn, * 


He never adviſed rhe breaking of the triple league; he never adviſed the ſhut. 


wy letter the earl of Offory on this new ſpecies of victory, which he had obtained. 


at preſent our narration has unfortunately engaged us. 


8 


great aim of the anti-courtiers was to throw reflections on every part of the 
King's government. It could be no ſurprize, therefore, ti the lotd lieutenat to 

lot his adminiftration was attacked in Parliament, particularly by Shaftef: 
bury z but he had the ſatisfaction, at the ſame time, to hear of the keen, tho 
polite defence, made by bis ſon,” the generous Oſſory. After juſtifying ſeveril 
partieulars of Ormond's adminiſtration againſt that intriguing patriot, Oſſory pro- 
ceeded in the following words: Having ſpoke of what the lord Heutenant has 
« done, I preſume, with the ſame truth, to tell your 1otdſhips what he has not done. 


ting up of the Exchequer; he never adviſed the declaration for à toletation; 
< he never adviſed the falling out with the Dutch and the joining with France: 
„He was not the author of that moſt excellent poſition: Delenda «jt Carthage, 
chat Holland, à proteſtant country, ſhould, contrary to the true intereſt of Eng. 
land, be totaliy deſtroyed. I beg, that your lordſhips will be ſo juſt a5 ta 
judge of my father and all men, according to their actions and their councils.” 
Theſe few ſentences, pronounced by a plain and gallant ſoldier, noted for probity, 
had a ſurprizing effect upon the audience, and confounded all the rhetoric of his 
eloquent and factious adverſary. The prince of Orange, who eſteemed the for- 
mer character as much as he deſpiſed the latter, could not forbeat congratulating 


Osson v, tho he ever kept at a great diſtance from faction, was the moſt populze 
man in the kingdom; tho? he never made any compliance with the corrupt vier 
of the Court; was extremely beloved and reſpected by the- King · An univerſal 
grief appeared'on his death, which happened about this time, and -which the pos 
pulace, as is uſual wherever they are much affected, fooliſhly aſeribed to poiſon. | 
Ormond bore the loſs eee tho' he ever retained a pleaſing, 
however melancholy, ſenſe of the ſignal merit of Oſſory. I would not ex. 
change my dead ſon,“ ſaid he, . for any living ſon in Chriſtendom. T.. 
Tauss particularittes may appear a digrefſion; but tis with pleaſure, I ow, 
that Tralaxyfelf for a moment in the contemplation of theſe humane and vir- 
tuous characters, amidſt thatſcene of fury and faction, Trays and 88 in which 


BxsiDes the general. intereſt of the country party to decry the ade of all 
the King's miniſters,” the prudent and peaceable adminiſtration of Ormond was in 
2, particular manner difpleaſing to them. In England, where the Catholics wer 
ſcarce one to a hundred, means had been found to excite an univerſal panic, on 
— — and even maſſacres, e — een and it — 


* ; 94 
* 


L S ::: 


e eee Where they exceeded, the Prgteſta 

one, chere ſhould no ſymptoms appear of any combination or conſpiracy. . 

an incidents: when, duly cophidered, might even in Engl ny ſhake the credit of C | 
plot, and, diminiſh, 1 authori of thoſe leaders, who had ſo long, with ſuch in- 
duſtry,. inculcated the 'behet. 9 It. on the. nation. Rewards therefore were pub. 
lihed in Ireland to any that — bring intelligence o or become witneſſes ; and 
ſome profligates were ſeat over. to. that Kingdom, with a commiſſion to ſeek out 
evidence againſt the Catholics. Under, pretence of ſearching for arms or papers, 
they. broke into houſes, and. plundered | jd They threw innocent men into 
priſon, and took bribes for their telesſe: And after all their diligence, it was with. 
difficulty, that that country, commonly, fertile enough | in witneſſes, could td 
them with any fit for their purpoſe... 


Ar laſt, a certain Fitzgerald 8 followed: by two 1 DRY 
Saafon, Dennis, Bourke, and ſome others. Theſe men were immediately ſent 
oyer to England; and tho they poſſeſſed neither character, ſufficient to gain belief 
even for truth, nor ſenſe to invent a credible falſhood, they were careſſed, re- 
warded, ſupported, and recommended by the earl of Shafteſbury, Oliver Plun- 
ket, the titular primate of Ireland, a man of very peaceable diſpoſitious, was con- 
demned and executed upon ſuch teſtimony. And the Oxford - Parliament entered 
ſp far into the matter as to vote, that; they were entirely ſatisfied in the reality af 
be horrid and dumnoble Iriſh, plot. But ſuch deciſions, tho! at firſt regarded. as iny 
fallible, had now loſt much of uY e 3, and the public ſtill remained ſome- 
what indifferent and incredulous. 


Arrza the diſſolution, of — Parliament, and Ge been py an of the 
Royaliſts, Shafteſbury's evidences, with Turberville, Smith, and others, ad- 
dreſſed themſelves to the minifters, and gave information of high treaſon agaioſt 
their former patron. It is ſufficiently ſcandalous, that intelligence, conveyed by 
ſuch men, ſhould have been attended to; but there is ſome reaſon to think,. that 
the Court agents, nay the miniſters, nay the King himſelf “, went farther, and 
vere active in endeavouring, tho' in vain, to find more reputable perſons to ſup- 
port the blaſted credit of the Iriſh witneſſes. . Shafteſbury, was committed to 
ptiſon, and his indictment was preſented to the grand jury. The new ſheriffs of 
London, Shute.and Pilkington, were engaged as deeply as their predeceſſors i in the 
country, party; and they took care to name a jury extremely devoted to the ſame 
cauſe: A precaution quite requiſite, when it was ſcarce poſſible to find men indif-. 
ferent or attached to neither party. As far as ſwearing could go, the treaſon was 
Gearly proved againſt Shafteſbury 3 or rather fo clearly as to merit no kind of cre-- 


®*. See captain Wilkinſon s Narrative. 
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| Ohap: Nt, dit or attention. - That veteran leader of a party, enured from his early youth to 


ſuch violent and outrageous reproaches upon the Kitig, as none but men of low 
education, like themſelves, could. be ſoppoſed to employ. The draught of an af- 
ſociation, it is true, againſt popery and the Duke, was found in Shafteſbury's ca- 


faction and intrigue, to cabals and conſpiracies, was repreſented: as opening with- 
out reſerye. his treaſonable intentions to theſe obſcure bandirti, and throwing out 


binet; and dangerous inferences might be drawn from many elauſes of that paper. 
But it did not appear, that it had been framed by Sbafteſbury or ſo much as ap- 
proved | by him. And as projects of an aſſociation had been propoſed in Parlia- 
ment, it was very natural for that nobleman to be thinking of ſome plan, which 
it might be proper to lay before that aſſembly. The grand jury, therefore, after 


- weighing all theſe circumſtances, rejected the indictment; and the people, who 


attended the hall, teſtified their joy, by ws in e ere, uu which were 


echoed thro” the whole . bade 


Azovr. this time a ſcheme of eue -was Kg?! in Scothand; Sha mannet 
fill more flagrant, againſt a nobleman much leſs obnoxious than Shafteſbury ; 
and as that country was ene ann _ 1. Were ee the bages, 
had the fortune to ſucceed. | ; 02 JD 


Argyle's trial, TRE earl of Argyle, from bis 1 had Aitinguithed nel by his whey, 


and his attachment to the royal family. Tho' his father was head of the Co- 
venanters, he refuſed to concur in any of their meaſures; and hen a commiſſon 
of colonel was given him by the cbnvention of ſtates, he forbore to act upon it, 
till it ſhould be ratified by the King. By his reſpectful behaviour, as welt as by 
his ſervices, he made himſelf very acceptable to Charles, When that Prince was in 
Scotland; and even after the battle of Worceſter, all — — which at- 
tended the royal cauſe, could not engage him to defert it. Under Middleton he 
obſtinately perſevered to harraſs and infeſt the victorious Engliſhz and it was pot 
till he received orders from that general, that he would ſubmit to accept of a ca- 
pitulation. Such jealouſy of his loyal attachments was entertained by the Com- 
monwealth and Photettor,” that a pretcnce.,was ſoon after fallen upon to commit 
kim to priſon; and his confinement was rigorouſly, continued till the reftoration. 
The King, fenfible of his ſervices, had remitted. to him his father's forfeiture, 


. and created him earl of Argyle; and when a moſt unjuſt ſentence was paſſed up- 


on him by the Scots Parliament, Charles. had anew [remitted it. In the ſubſe- 
quent part of the reign, Argyle behaved himſelf dutifully 3 and tho” he ſcented not 
diſpoſed to go all lengths with the Court, he always appeared, even in his oppo 
ſition, a man of mild diſpoſitions and W : 


A PARLIAMENT 


pointed com miſñioner. | Beſides granting money to the King and voting the in- 
defeaſible- tiglu of ſucceſſion, this. Parliament enacted "a teſt, which all perſons, 
poſſeſſed, of offices. civil; military, or eccleſiaſtical, were bound to take, In this 
telt, che King's ſupremacy was affirmed, the covenant renounced, paſſive obedi- 


ence aſſented ta, and all obligations diſclaimed of endeavouting any alterations in 


church or ſtate.. This was the ſtate of che teſt, as propoſed. by the courtiers; 
but the country party propoſed alſd a clauſe of adherence to the proteſtant religion, 
which could nat with decency be refuſed. The whole was of an enormous length 
conſidered: as an oath; and what was worſe, a confeſſion of faith was there rati- 
fied, which had been impoſed a little after the reformation, and which contained a 
great many-articles, altogether forgot by the Parliament and nation. Among others, 
the doctrine of reſiſtance was ingulcated ; ſo that the teſt, being voted in a hurry, 
was found on examination to be a medley: of contradiction and abſurdity. Several. 
perſons, the malt attached to the Crown, ſcrupled to take it: The biſhops and 

many of the clergy remanſtrated : The earl of Queenſberry refuſed to ſwear, 


= he might be allowed to add an explanation: And even the privy council 


tiought it neceſſary to publiſn or 11 70 eee 
mnie the: belt. Sit ee 


blood ſhould | be-exempted from taking that oath. This exception was zcalouſſy 
oppoſed by Argyle, who obſerved, that the ſole danger to be dreaded ſor the pro- 
teſtant religion muſt proceed from the perverſion of the royal family. By infiſting 
. ee recs by 7508 
be ſoon felt the fatal effects. 


Wuen Argyle took. the teſt as ee e he ſubjoined, che e 
preſence, an explanation, which he had beforehand communicated ta that Prince, 
nd which he. believed to have been approved by him. It was in theſe wards. 
* I have conſidered the teſt, and am very deſirous of giving obedience as far 28 
* Ican, Lam confident,” that the Parliament never intended to i 
* ditory oaths : Therefore I think no man can explain it but fur himſelf. Ac». 
© cordingly, I take it as far as it is conſiſtent with itſelf, and the proteſtant religion. 
And 1 do declare,' that L mean not to bind up myſelf, f in my ſtation, and in a 

* lawful way, from wiſhing and endeavouring any alteration, which U think to the 
 Wvantage of church or ſtate, and not repugnant to the proteſtant religion and 

my lojaky' c The Duke, as was 


nligion, they gripaled, pegs mark that all Lr we 


ſe. contra» · 


natural, 


.. ö and the Duke was Chap. VII. 


1681. 
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State of af ins Ir would ſoem, that the genuine paſſion for liberty was at this time totally 
in Scotland. extinguiſhed in Scotland : There was only preſerved a ſpirit of mutiny and ſedi- 


Chap. VII. 1 heard theſe words with great cravquillity; No one took dhe led offence. 


for committing him to priſon ; ee eee eee 
tracted, by which he was to forfeit honours, life; 


alone of law were preſerved, in order to ſanctify, or rather aggravate the oppreſ- 


againſt him: And the King, being conſulted, ordered the ſentener to be pro- 


tice or merey of ſuch enemies: He made his eſcape from priſon; and till he 


cated the King for his tyranny and his breach of the covenant; and renounced all 
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Argyle was admitted to fit that day in council: And i It was impoſſible to imagi 


de, 
that a capital offence had been committed, where oc bot do ha 
been given, ſo much as for a frown or reprimand. * ab MT! wal 115 


ARGYLE was much ſurprized, a few days after, to fnd the K. warrant was abel 


fortune. It is needlefs'to 
enter into particulars, where the iniquity of the whole is ſo apparent. Tho! the 
fword of juſtice was diſplayed, even her ſemblance” was not put on; and the forms 


ſion. Of five judges, three did not ſcruple to find the guilt of treaſon and leaſing 
making to be incurred by the priſonet: A jury of fifteen noblemen gave verdict 


nounced ; but the execution of it to be ſuſpended; till farther pleaſure. 

Ir was pretended by the Duke and his creatures, that Argyle's life and fortune 
were not in any danger, and that the ſole reaſon for puſhing the trial to ſuch ex · 
tremities againſt him was in order to make him renounce ſome hereditary juriſdic- 
tions, which gave his family a dangerous authority in the Highlands; and checked 
the courſe of public juſtice. But allowing the end to be juſtifiable, the means 
wete infamous; and ſuch as were incompatible, not only with a free, but a civi- 
lized, government. Argyle had therefore no reaſon to truſt any longer to the ju 
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ſhould find a chip for Holland, he concealed himſelf during forne time in London. 
The King heard of his lurking-place, but would not allow him to be arreſted“. 
All the parts however of his ſentence, ſo far as the government in Scotland had power, 
were-rigorouſly executed ; his eſtate confiſcated, his arms reverſed and torn. 


tion, encoutaged by a miſtaken zeal for religion. Cameron and Cargil, two furi- 
ous preachers, went a ſtep beyond all their brethren: They publiely excommuni- 


allegiance to him. Cameron was killed by the troops in an action at Airs-Mols : 
Cargil was taken and hanged. Many of their followers were tried and convicted. 
Their lives were offered them if they would ſay, Gad ſavs the King : But they 
would only agree to pray for his repentance. This AT Was much inſiſted on 


dame. voi. P- * 


ngen . - 
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CHARLES 


* * Bar, if duly conditeck; n 
cher afford reaſon. for a contrary inference. Such unhappy deluſion is an dbieck 
rather of commiſeration than of anger: And it is almoſt oy ana 
ebi}q have deem carried to ſuch 4 2 of madneſs, unleſs r 
train of ve eps.” 2 
N AN 3f nn 4 
eee dreaded he 
country party, he permitted the Duke to pay him a viſit; and was ſoon after pre- 
vailed on to allow of his return to England, and of his bearing a part in che admi · 
nſtration. The Duke went to Scotland in order to bring up his family, and ſettle 
the government of that country; and he choſe to take his paſſage by ſea. The 
ſup ſtruck on a ſand · bank and was loſt: The Duke eſcaped in the barge ; and it 
is pretended, / that, while many perſons of rank and quality were drowned, and 
among the reſt, Hyde, bis brother-in-law, he was very careful to ſave ſeveral of his 
cogs and prieſts: For theſe two ſpecies of ſavourites are cbupled tugethet by ſome 
writers. It has likewiſe been aſſerted, that the barge might ſafely have held more 
petſans, and that ſome who ſwam to it- were thruſt off, and even their hands cut in 
order to diſengage them. But every action of every eminent petſon, during this 
period, is ſo liable to be miſinterpreted and miſrepreſented» by faction, that we 
ought to be very cautious of paſſing our judgment on too ſlight an evidence. It is 
remarkable, that the ſailors on board the ſhip, tho' they felt themſelves ſinking, - 
ad ſaw inevitable death before their eyes, een eee e 
tobe in ſafety, gave a laud ſhout, in teſtimony of their joy and ſatisfaction. 
Tue Duke, during his abode in Scotland, had behaved with great civility to- 


” Wy 


wards the genery and nobility; and by his courtly demeanor had much won uped 


their affections :- But bis treatment. of the enthuſiaſts was till ſomewhat rigotous 3 
and in many inſtances he appeared to be a- man of a ſevere, if not an unrelenting. 
temper. It is even aſſerted, that he uſually aſſiſted with his: preſence. at the torture 


rious experiment e, Hie left the authotiey in the hands of the earl of Aberdeen, 


prared in their adminiſtration, -A. gentleman. of the name of Weir was tried, be- 


auſe he had kept company with one who had been in the rebellion ; tho' that per- 


lon had never been marked out by proceſs or proclamation. The inferences upon 
wich Weir was condemned (for a. proſecution by the government and a condem- 
——— RO each other, alter the following 


* Burnet, vol. j, p. $84. Wodrow, vol. ii, p. 169. Tuis laſt author, 15 wack the better autho- 
nity, mentions only one inſtance, * that-of Spreul,. which ſeems to have been an extraordinary one. | 
Vor. VI, 1 y manner, 
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« criminals, and looked on with tranquillity,” as. if he were conſidering, ſame cu- 
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ap: VII. manner. No man, it was ſuppoſed, could, have been in a.rchellion, without. be. 
r fag expoſed to quſpicion in the, neighbourhood 1 If; the, acighbourhood ſulpcRed 


"him, it was to be preſumed, that each. individual had likewiſe heard of the grounds 
of ſuſpicioni Every man was hound go.gdeclare tothe lh HE bis ſuſpicion 
againſt every man, and to avoid the company of traitors; Io fail in this duty was to 
participate. in the treaſon: The concluſion on che whole was, Tou baye conyerſed 
wWoith a rebel, therefore you are yourſelf a rebel. A reprieve was with ſome diff 
ollen procured for Meir m but it was-lerioully: determined to make uſe of the pre 
cedem. Courts o judicature were erected in; the ſouthern and weſtern counties, 
andi a ſtrict inquiſition:carried-on-'againſtthis new: ſpecies of crime. The term of 
three years was preſcribecꝭ for the continuance of theſe courts; after which an i6- 
| demnity was promiſed. Whoever would take the teſt, was inſtantly. intitled to the 
benefit of this indemniry. - The Preſbyterians, alarmed with ſuch, tyranny, from 
which no man could deem himſelf ſafe, began to think of leaving the country; 
and ſome of their agents were ſent to England, ia order to treat with the proprie- 
tors of Carolina for a ſettlement in that colony. Any condition ſeemed preferable 

to the living in their native country, which, by the prevalence of 9 100 

violence, was become as inſecure to them as a den of robbers. 

"if yore two thouſand perſons were but · la ved on pretence « melt converſng 
or having "intercourſe with rebels “, and they were continually hunted in their te- 
treats by ſoldiers, ſpies, informers, nadopiprefiine magiſtrates. It was uſual to put 
enſnaring queſtions to people, living peaceably in their own houſes; ſuch as, ** Wil 
you Fehounce the Covenant? Do you eſteem the riſing at Bothwel to be rebel. 
on? Was tlie killing the archbiſhop of St. Andrews a murder? And when the 

poor deluded creatures refuſed to anſwer, capital puniſhments (were. ialicta on 
them. Even women were brought to the gibbet for this pretended crime. A num- 
ber of fugitives, rendeted frantic hy oppreſſion, had publiſhed a ſeditious declara- 
tion renouncing allegiance to Charles Stuart, whom they called, as they, for their 
ai parts, had indeed ſome reaſon to eſteem him, a tyrant. This incident afforded the 
privy council a pretence-fora very, unuſual kind of oppreſſion. Soldiers were dil 
perſed oyer the country, and power was given to all commiſſion officers, even he 
moſt inftrior, to oblige every one whom they met with, to abjure.the declaration; 
Land upon refuſal, inſtantly, without farther queſtions, to ſhoot the delinquent f. lt 
- were-endleſs, as well as ſhocking, to enumerate all the jaſtances of perſecution, or 
©» ihr words, of abſurd tyranny, which at that time, prevailed in Scotland. Ng 
3 mme 1175 67 
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Tun zn wotnen were ſeired ; and th elke merplonchr was enderad/to them, by Chap, V 
which they were to abjure the ſeditious declaration above · mentioned. They all We 
refuſed, and were condemned to a capital puniſument by drowaing. One of them 
was an elgerly woman: The" other two were very young one eighteen years of 
e, the other otily thirteen!” Even theſe violent perſecutors were aſnamed to put 
4 younge ſt to death: But the other two. were conducted to the place of execu- 
tion, and 1 5 tied to ſtakes within the ſea-mark at low water: A contrivance, 
hich rendered their death lingering and dreadfol! Theelderly woman was placed 
fartheſt in, and by the riſing of the 'waters was firſt-ſuffocated;1./The younger, 
certified” Gh che vie w of her companion 's debchz partly ſubdued by tho en- 
treaty of her friends, was prevailed with to ſay, God ſave the King. Immediately 
the ſpectators called out, that ſhe had ſubmitted; and ſhe was looſened from the 
Take; ' "Major Winram, the officer who guarded the execution, again required 
her to 705 the abjuration; and upon her refuſal, nn her inſtantly to be 
Plunged h che water, where ſhe was ſuffocated. 15% > 14903 10 Smd bas 
Fg ſeverity of the adminiſtration in Scotland is PA as to be aſeribed to the 
Duke's temper, to whom the King had conſigned over the government of that 
country, and who gave ſuch attention to affairs as to allow nothing of importance 
to eſcape him. Even the government of England fromthe ſame cauſe began ſome- 
what to be infected with the fame ſeverity... The Duke's, credit was very great at 
Court. Tho? neither ſo much beloved nor eſteemed as the King, he was more 
dreaded; and thence an attendance more exact, as well as a ſubmiſſion more ob- 
ſequivus, was paid him. The ſaying of Waller was remarked, that Charles, in 
ſpite to the Parliament, who had determined, chat the Duke ſhould / not ſueceed 
im, was reſolved, that he ſhould reign even in his lifetime. 160q; 
"Tas King however, who loved to. maintaia a balance in his councils, Ailbfup- 
Hallifax, whom he created a tmarqueſs; and made lord privy ſealʒ thoꝰ ever 
| in oppoſition to the Duke. This man, who poſſeſſed the ſineſt genius and moſt ex- State of the 
a tenſtve CA pacity, of all employed i in public alfairs during the preſent reign, affected affected Miniftry i in 
A ſpecies of neutraliry between the parties, and was eſteemed the head of that ſmall . 
body, known by the denomination of Trimnitys'1 This conduct, Which ie mach 
more natural to men of integrity than of ambition, could not however procure him 
the former character ; and he was always, with reaſon, regarded as an intriguer ra- 
ther than a patriot. Sunderland, who had promoted the excluſion · bill, and v had 
been diſplaced on that atcebunt, was again, with the Duke's conſent, brought into 
the adminiſtration. The extreme duplicity; at leaſt varlableneſs, of chis tman's 
conduct thro the whole courſe of his life, made it be lelpeſieGs; chat it was bby the 
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King's direction be bad -mixed with. the country /party// Hydey/ereated- earl. of 
Rocheſter, was ſirſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, and was entirely in the Duke's 


ere nt pn won aww i e hne HO Nνẽt f AH Sr H ils bogig) 


Ton King bimſelf wacobliged do 26 uc the head of pirtyy a1difareeable fra. 
tion for a Prince, and always the! ſoutce of mucir injuſtice and oppreſfon. He 


knew how obnoxious the diffenters-were to the church; and he reſolved; contrary 


to the maxims of toleration, which he had hitherto ſupported in England, to gra. 
tify his friends by the perſecution of this enemies. The laws againſt conventicles 


were now rigorouſly executed; un expetiient, which,” che King knew, would 


neither diminiſh the numbers nor influrnee of the Nonconformiſts; and which is 
therefore to be deemed more the reſult of paſſiom than of policy; Scarce any per. 
ſecution ſerves the intended purpoſe but ſuch as amounts to à total extermunation. 
Tuo' the King's authority made every day great advances, it ſtill met with con- 
ſiderable obſtacles, chiefly from the city, which was entirely in the hands of the 


New nomina- malecontents. The juries, in particular, named by the ſheriffs, were not nkely to be 
tionofſheriffs. itnpartial judges between the Crown and the people, and after the experiments al- 


F 


ready made im the caſe of Shafteſbury, and that of College, treaſon, it was apprehend- 
ed; might there be committed with impunity. There could not therefore be a more 
important ſervice to the Court than to put affairs upon a different footing. Sir Jolin 
Moor; lord mayor, was gained by fecretary Jenkins, and æncoufaged to infiftupon 
the cuſtomary privitege of his office, of haming one of the Theriffs. | According- 
iy: when the time of election came, he drank to North; a Levant merchant, who 
accepted that enpenſive office; The country party ſaid, that, being lately returned 
from Turkey, he was, on account of his recent experience, better qualified to'ſerve 


the purpoſes of the Court. A poll was opened for the election of another ſhetiff; 


add here begun che "conteſt, The majority of the common-hall, headed by the 
two ſheriſfs of the former year, refuſed to acknowlege the mayor's right of nomi- 


24th of June. nating one ſheriff, but inſiſted that both muſt be elected by the liveries. Papillon 


and Dubois were the perſons whom the country party agreed to elect: Box was 


peoointech ot by the'corrtiers; Books were actorditigly bpened for the poll; but 


as the mayor would not allow the elections to procted for two vacancies, the ſhe- 
Alſd and he ſeparated, arid each carfied on the poll apart. The country party, 
vho voted wich the ſheriff for Papiſion and Dubois, were much more numerous 
than thoſe who voted with the mayor for Box: Bur as the mayor infifted, that his 


books were the only legal ones, he declared Box to be duly elected. All difficul- 


ties however were not ſurmounted. Box, apprebenftve of the conſequences of ſo 
dubious un election, fined off; and the mayor found it requiſite to proceed to 3 
new election. When the matter was propoſed to the common-hall, a loud ct 
ANY WEE was 
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mas raiſedg No election F 
Dubois, were inſiſbed on as the onty legal) magiſtrutes. But us che mayor {till mains 
tained, that Box alone had been legally choſen, and that it was now tequiſite to ſup· 
ply kis placed he opened bool anew, and doring the tamuit und bonfufion of the 


citizehs, a few of the mayor 's partinans elected Rich, unleno wn to and unbeeded by = 
the reſt of the liveries. - North and Rich were- accordingly ſworti ſheriffs for the 


eaſuing year ; but it was neceſſary to ſend a guard of the train bands to protect them 


in the entering upon their office. A njw anayor:ofthe'court party NEE aber 25th of Otto- 
means, as is pretended, much more violent and irregular. * * 
. Tavs the country party were diflodged- From their ſtrong hold in Mares; 


choſen by means, 


where, ever ſince the comtmencement of factions in the Engliſh government, they 
had, without intetruption, almoſt without moleſtation, maintained a ſuperiority. 
lt had been happy, had the partialities, hitherto objected to juries , been corrected, 
vithout giving place to partialities of an oppoſite kind : But ĩn the preſent diſtracted 
late of the nation, an equitable neutrality was almoſt impoſſible to be attnined. 


The court and church party, who. were now named on juries,” made juſtice ſubſer- 
vient to theit factious views; and the King had a proſpect of obtaining full re- 


renge on his enemies. It was not long before the effects of theſe akerations were 
ſeen. When it was firſt reported, that the Duke intended to lenve Scutland/ Fil- 
kington, at that time ſheriff, a very violent man, had brolce out n theſe terms 
« He has already burned the city, and is he now coming to cut all our throats??? 
Fot theſe ſcandalous expreſſions, the Duke ſued Pilkington ; and enormous da- 
mages, to the amount of 100, ooo pounds, were decreed him. By the lau of Eng: 
land, ratiſied in the great charter, no fine ought to extend to the total ruin of a ati⸗ 
minal. Sir Patience Ward, formerly mayor, who gave evidence for Pilkington, 
vu ſued for perjury, and condemned to the pillory : A ſevere ſentenet, and ſuffi- 


es from pare of thoſe, ho were proſeruiod 
the court. * ren 
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Bor do cm, bad abteined ſo great a victory ia the, city, it 02s, not 
quite deciſive ; and the conteſt might de renewed every year at the election of 
magiſtrates. . An important project therefate was formed, not only to make 
the King maſter of the city, but by that example to gain him the aſcendant in 
al the corporations of England, and thereby give the greateſt wound to the legal Qu 


been able to inflict, All the Royaliſts, tho Engliſhmen, aud even, to a certain de» 
gre, lovers of liberty, were yet induced, from enmity to the oppoſite faction, and 
nm the ee ſuperiority, to concur in this violent meaſure. A writ of quo 
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conſtitution, which,the;moſ;powerful and moſt arbitraty Monarchs had ever yet * 


ry 
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Chip, Vin, 164-Fajro Wie againſt the city; that is, an enquiry into tie Validity b theit 
1683. charter: It was prevended; that the city had forfeited all its privileges; and oughtts 
be declared e longer 4 corpotarion, on account $f two dfferites,” Which the count 

of aldertten and donittion countil had committed. After the greit fire in 1666, il 

the markets had been rebuilt, ant hac been fitted up with mäny conveniefcies; 

and in order to defray the expence, the magiſtrates had impoſed à ſmall toll on 

; ſuch as brought any goods to market. In the year 1679, they had'addtefied the 

> King againſt the -prorogation of Parliament, and had employed the following 

| rerms. Tour petitioners ure greatly ſutprized at the late prorogation,” whereby 
<" the proſecution of the public juſtice of the kingdom, and the making 'neceſlury 

« proviſions. for the preſetvation of your Majeſty and your proteſtant ſübjects, 

have received interruption.” Theſe words were pretended to contain a ſcan - 
dalous reflection on the King and his meafures; The cauſe of the city was defended 

aguinſt the attorney and ſollicitor generals by Treby and Pollexfenn 
Tures laſt pleaded, that, Hate the foundation öf the Manitthy, tb ebfporitien 

had ever yet been forfeited, and the thing itſelf implied an abſurdity: That a cor- 
Poration; as ſuch; was incapable of all crime or offence, and none was anſwerable 

for any iniquity but the perſons themſtlves, who committed it: That the mem- 
bers, im choeſing magiſtrates; had entruſted them only with legal powers [and 
Where the magiſtrates had exceeded theſe powers, their acts were void, but could 
never involve the body itſelf in any criminal ĩtnputation: That ſuch had ever been 

the practice of England, except at the Reformation, when the monaſteries were for- 
-feited ; but this was an extraordinary caſe ; and it was even thought neceſſary aſter- 
wards to ratify the whole tranſaction by act of Parliament: That corporate bodies, 
-framed-for public good, and calculated ſor perpetual duration, ought not to he an- 

nihilated fot the temporary faults of their members, who might themſelves, without 
hurting their commutũty, be queſtioned for their offences: That even a private eſtate, 

if entailed, could not be forfeited to the Crown, on account of treaſon, committed 

by the tenant for life 5 hut upon his demiſe went to the next in remainder: That 

tte offences, objected to the city, far from deſerving ſo ſevere a puniſſiment, were 

not even worthy of the ſmalieſt reprehenſion: That all corporations were inveſted 

wich the power of making bye · laws; and the ſmalleſt burrough in England had 
e xer been allowed to carry the exereiſe of this power farther than London had done 
in the iaſtance complained of: That the city, having at their on expence, fe- 
paired che markets, which were built too on their on eſlates, might as lawfully 
claim a ſmall recompenee from ſuch as brought oommodities thither; a8 U man 
might require! rent for a houſe; wlnch he was poſſeſſed of: I hat hole ho if. 
liked the condition, might abſtain from the market j and whoever paid, _— 
8 OCT 5 | | volun- 
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de city in their addreſs Abnſed this privilege :, That the King himſelf had often 
clans, ie Parliament, often vated, the nation ro be in danger from the popiſh 
plot 3, Which, it, js eyident, could, not be, fully proſecuted bat in a parliamentary | 
manner ;. That the impegchtment of the popiſh lords; Was certainly obſtruRed by 
the frequent prorogations z as Was alſo the enaRting of neceſſary laws, and provid- 


1 


ing for the defence of the nation: That the loyalty of the city, no leſs than their 
regard: to ſelf · preſetvation, might prompt them to frame the petition; ſince it 
was acknowledged, that the King's life was gvery moment expoſed to the moſt im- 
minent danger from the popiſh conſpiracye That the city had not accuſed the King 
of obſtructing juſtice, much leſs of having any ſuch iutention; ſince it was allow- 
ed, that evil counſellors were alone anſwerable for all the pernicious conſequences 
of any meaſure: And that it wasjunaccountable; that two public deeds, which had 
not, during ſo long a time, ſubjected to any, even the ſmalleſt penalty, the per- 
ſops guilty of them, Wald now be , puniſhey ſo. Fverely u he eprograpon, 
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which always was, and alway c mult be r 1 „% lid dos i 10 vo beg 


Ir is evident, that thoſe who would apologize for the meaſures of the Court, muſt, 
in this caſe, found their arguments, not on law, but reaſons of ſtate. The zudges, 


able object of their determinations muſt ever be the pure principles of juſtice and 
equity. But the place of judge was at that time held during pleaſure ; and it was 
impoſſible, that any cauſe, where the Court bent its force, could ever be carried 
a2gain(t it; After ſentence was pronounced, the city applied in a very humble man- 
ner to the King and he agreed to reſture their charter, but in return they were 
obliged: to ſubmit to the following regulations: That no lord mayor, ſhetiffs re- 
corder, common ſerjeant, town cler, or coroner ſhould be admitted to the eter- 
ſe of his office without his Majeſtyꝰs approbation: That if the King diſapprodbe 
txice of the mayor or ſneriffs elected, he may by commiſſion appoint theſe ma- 
'giltrates : That the lord mayor and court of aldermen may, with his/Majefty's leave, © 
diſplace any magiſtrate : And that no alderman, incaſe of a vacanty, ſhall be elet- 
td without conſent of the court of aldermen, who, if they-diſapprove twice of the 

choice, may durante ac 106; 461-240 nt tm to %%% 2 tn 5 
Ar the co 


roluntarily>;,That| it was ac avowed right of the ſubjeRs to petition 3 nor had THip. vr 


in England, having che example of London before their Great power 


eyes, ſaw how vai it would po to ſtruggle with the Court, and were; moſt of the Crowns 
of them, ſucceſſively indused to ſurrender their charters into the King's hands. 
Conſiderable ſums were exacted for reſtoring the charters ; and all the offices of 
power and proſit were left at che diſpoſal of the crown. Thoſe who judge of the 
ations of princes by the rules of policy alone, could excuſe thoſe meaſures of the 
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Chap. VII, 


A conſpiracy, 


determined to contitue the Oxford Parliament; after the King, as was daily expected, 


1a es fi C 
King, by which he much extended his authority, 5 d acquired a great aſcendant in 
every burrough and corporation. But it ſeers ſtrange, that the independant toy. 
als, ho never meant to make the Crown abſoſüte, ſhould yet be ſo elated with 
che / victory obtained over their adverſaries; as to approve Uf 4prevedetit; which let 
no national privileges in ſecurity, but enabled tie King, nfet"like"pretates, wt 
by means of like inſtruments, to recall ane a all thoſe harter, which at preſent he 
was pleaſed to grant. And every friend to liberty muſt allow, that the nation, whoſ: 
conſtitution, was thus ſhattered in the ſhock of faction, had'a'right, by every piu- 
dent expedient, to recover that ſecurity, of 'which"ir'was ſo hbappily bereaved.” 
Wutz x fo great u faRtig adbered to the Crown, it is apparent, that refifance, 
however juſtifiable, could never be prudent ; and all wiſe meh ſaw ng other expe: 
dient but peaceably to ſubmit to the preſent grievances. There was however a 
party of malecontents, ſo turbulent in their diſpoſition, that even before this laſt 
iniquity, which laid the whole conſtitution at the mercy of the King, they had me- 


ditated plant of reſiſtance; at à time when it could be as little joſtifiable as pru- 
dent. In the ſpring 1681+, a little before the Oxford Parliament, the King was 
ſcized/with a fit'of ſickneſs at Windſor, which gave great alarm to the public, The 
Duke of Monmouth, lord Ruſſel, lord Grey, inſtigated by the reſtleſs Shafteſbury, 
had agreed, in caſe the King's ſickneſs ſhould prove mortal, to riſe, in arms and op- 
poſe theſucceſſion of the Duke. Charles recovered ; but theſe dangerous 2 
were not laid afide:; The ſame conſpirators, together with Eſſex and Saliſbury, were 


* 


ſhould diſſolve it; and they engaged ſome leaders among the Commons in the ſame 
deſperate meaſure. They went ſo far as to detain ſeveral lords in the Houle, under 
pretence of figning a proteſtation againſt rejecting Fitæ harriss imptat ment * But 
hearing that the Commons had broke up in great conſternation, they Were likewiſc 
obliged at laſt. to ſeparate. Shafteſbury's impriſooment and trial put an end for 
ſome time to theſe machinations;; and it was not till the new ſheriffs were impoſed 
on the city that they were revived. © The leaders of the country party began then 
to apprehend themſelves in imminent danger; and they were well pleaſed to find, 
that the citizens were ſtruck with the ſame terror, and were thence inclined to un- 
dertake the moſt perilous enterprizes. Beſides the city, applications were made to 
the gentry and nobility in ſeveral counties of England to riſe in arms. Monmouth 


7 s } | e . 5 
+ Lord Grey's ſecret hiſtory of the Rye houſe plot. This is the moſt fall asd authentic areount of 
all theſe tranſaQions; but is in the main confirmed by biſhop Sprat, and even Barnet, as well as by dhe 
trials and dying confeſſions of the conſpirators : 80 that nothing can be more, unaccountable than that 
any one ſhould pretend, that this conſpiracy was an ĩmpoſture like the popiſh plot. Monmouth“ de. 
claration publiſhed in the next reign, confeſſes a conſult for extraordinary remedies, | 
1 . . N * „ 70 19 26k ; engaged 
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engaged che earl. of Macclesficld,; lord Brandon, Sir Gilbert Gearnhdy . Char. Vit. 
gentlemen in Cheſhire: Lord Ruſſel fixed a correſpondence with Sir William 
Courtney, Sir Francis Rowles, Sir, Francis Drake, who promiſed to raiſe the 
Weſt; and Trenchard in particular, who had great intereſt: in the diſaffected 
town of Taunton, . aſſured him of conſiderable aſſiſtance from that neighbour- 
hood. Shafteſbury and his emiſſary, Ferguſon, an independant clergyman and 
a reſtleſs plotter, managed the correſpondence in the city, upon which the con- 
federates chiefly relied. The whole, train was ready to take fire; but was pre- 
vented by the caution of lord Ruſſel, who induced Monmouth to delay the en- 
terprize, . Shafteſbury in the mean time was ſo affected with the ſenſe of 
his danger, that he had left his houſe, and ſecretly lurked in the city; medi- 
tating all thoſe deſperate ſchemes, which diſappointed revenge and ambition could | 
diate. He exclaimed loudly againſt delay, and repreſented to his confederates, | 
that having gone ſo far, and entruſted the ſecret into ſo many hands, there was no = 
ſafety for, them but in a bold and deſperate proſecution of their purpoſe; The | 
projets were therefore renewed : Meetings of the conſpirators were appointed in 
different houſes, particularly in Shepard's, an eminent wine- merchant in the city: I. ſ 
A plan of the inſurrection was laid in London, Cheſhire, Devonſhire, ' and Bri- | 
ſtol : The ſeveral places of rendezyous in the city were concerted ; and the hole 1 
operations fixed: The ſtate of the guards was even viewed by Monmouth and 
Armſtrong, and an attack on them pronounced very practicable: A declaration 
to juſtify the enterprize to the public was read and agreed to: And every circum- 1 
ſtance ſeemed now to render an inſurrection unavoidable; when a new delay was | 

x 


procured by Trenchard, who delared, that the riſing | in the ge _— not 1 . 
lome weeks be in ſufficient forwardneſs. 


SHAFTESBURY Was enraged at theſe perpetual cautions and an in in an enter- 

prize, which, he thought, nothing but courage and celerity could render effectual: 

He threatened to commence the inſurrection with his friends in the city alone; and 

he boaſted, that he had ten thouſand hᷣriſt boys, as he called them, who, on àa motion 

of his finger, were ready to fly to arms. Monmouth, Ruſſel, and the other con- 
ſpitators were, during ſome time, in apprehenſions, leſt deſpair ſhould puſh him into 

ſome dangerous meaſurez when they heard, that, after a long ſtruggle between fear 

and rage, he had at laſt abandoned all hopes of ſucceſs, and had retired into Hol- 

and, He lived in a private manner at Amſterdam ; and for greater ſecurity deſired 

to be admitted into the magiſtracy of that city: But his former violent councils 

gunſt the Dutch commonwealth were remembered, and all applications from himShafteſbury 
ere rejected. He died ſoon after; and his end gave neither ſorrow to his friends, , 1 


nor joy to his enemies. His furious temper, notwithſtanding his capacity, * 8 
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done great injury to the cauſe, f in which he was engaged. The violences and ini- 
quities, which he ſuggeſted and encouraged, were greater than even faction irſelf 
could endure; and men could not forbear ſometimes remembering, that the ſame 
perſon, who was become ſo zealous a patriot, was once a moſt, proſtitute courtier. 
It is remarkable, that this man, whole principles and conduct were, in all other 


reſpects, ſo exceptionable, proved an excellent chancellor; and that all his dectees, 


while he poſſeſſed that eminent office, were equally remarkable for juſtneſs and for 
integrity. So difficult it is to find in hiſtory a character either wholly bad or 
perfectly good; tho? the prejudices of party make writers run e into the 
extremes both of panegyric and of ſatyre! 

AR Shafteſbury's departure, the conſpirators: fon ſome difficuley in renew- 
ing the correſpondence with the city malecontents, who had been accuſtomed to de- 
pend ſolely on that nobleman. Their common views, however, as well as common 
apprehenſions, made them at laſt have recourſe to each other; and a regular pro- 
ject of an inſurrection was again formed. A council of fix was erected, conſiſting 
of Monmouth, Ruſſel, Eſſex, Howard, Algernon Sidney, and John Hambden, 
grandſon to the great parliamentary leader. Theſe men entered into an agreement 
wich Argyle and the Scots malecontents, who engaged, that, upon the payment 
of 10, oo, pounds for the purchaſe of arms in Holland, they would bring the 
Covenanters into the field. Inſurrections likewiſe were anew projected in Cheſhire 
and the Weſt, as well as in the City 3 and ſome meetings of the leaders were held, 
in order to reduce theſe projects into form, The: conſpirators differed extremely 
in their views. Sidney was paſlionate for a commonwealth. Eſſex had embraced 
the ſame project. But Monmouth had entertained hopes of acquiring the Crown 
for himſelf. Ruſſel, as well as Hambden, was much attached to the antient con- 
ſtitution, and propoſed only the excluſion of the Duke and the redreſs of grie- 
vances. Lord Howard was a man of abandoned principles, and was ready to 
embrace any party, which his immediate intereſt ſhould recommend to him, But 
notwithſtanding this difference of characters and of views, their common hatred 
of the Duke and the preſent adminiſtration united them into one party; and the 
dangerous experiment of an inſurrection was fully reſolved on. 

WuiLE theſe ſchemes were concerting among the leaders, there was an inferior 
order of conſpirators, who frequently met together, and with the inſurrection, car- 
ried on projects quite unknown to Monmouth, and the cabal of fix. Among theſe 
men were colonel Rumſey, an old republican officer, who had diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf in Portugal, and had been recommended to the King by Mareſchal Schomberg 3 
lieutenant colonel Walcot, likewiſe a republican officer; Goodenough, under ſhe- 


- riff of London, a zealous and noted party- man; Weſt, Tyley, Norton, Ayloffe, 


1 lawyers; 
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lawyers 4 Ferguſon, Rouſe, FHone,  Keilingz Holloway; Bourne, Lee, Rumbald. Chap. VII. 


Moſt of theſe laſt were merchants or tradeſmen; and the only perſons of this con- 


federacy, who had acceſs to the leaders of the party, were Rumſey and Ferguſon. 

When theſe men were met together in their cabals, they indulged themſelves in 
the molt deſperate and moſt criminal diſcourſe : They frequently mentioned the 
aſſaſſination of the King and the Duke, to which they had given the familiar ap- 
pellation of lepping: They even went ſo far as to have thought of a ſcheme for 
that purpoſe. Rumbald, who was a malſter, poſſefſed a farm, called the Rye- 


houſe, which lay on the way to Newmarket, Whither the King commonly went 


once a year, for the diverſion of the races. A plan of this farm had been laid 


before ſome of the conſpirators by Rumbald, who ſhowed them how eaſy it woulti 
be, by over - turning a cart, to ſtop at that place the King's coach; while they 


might fire upon him from the hedges, and be eaſily enabled afterwards, -thro* bye 


lanes and croſs the fields, to make their eſeape. But tho? the plauſibility of this 


ſcheme gave great pleaſure to the conſpirators, no concerted deſign was as yet laid, 
nor any men, horſes, or arms provided: The whole was little more than looſe dif- 
courſe, the over-flowings of their zeal and rancour. The houſe in which the King 
lived at Newmarket, took fire accidentally; and he was obliged to leave that place 


eight days ſooner than he intended. To this circumſtance his ſafety was after- 
wards aſeribed, when the conſpiracy was diſcovered ; and the cuurt party could | 


not ſufficiently. admire the wiſe diſpenſations of Providence. It is indeed certain, 
that, as the King had thus unexpectedly left Newmarket, he was much worſe at- 
tended than uſual z; and Rumbald informed his Ge ys . __ _— a 
line opportunity was thus unfortunately loſt. - OF. ric tg 


Amos the conſpirators T have mentioned Kae a falter in London. "Ti 
man had been engaged in a very bold meaſure, of arreſting the mayor of. London, 
at the ſuit of Papillon and Dubois, the outed ſheriff ; and being liable to _ 
tion for that action, he thought it ſafeſt to purchaſe a pardon, by revealing the con- 


1683. 


Conſpiracy 
+ diſcovered. 


ſpiracy, in which he was deeply concerned. He brought to, ſecretary Jenkins 12th of June; 


intelligence” of the affaſſination plot; but as he was a "Rogle evidence, the {e- 


cretary, whom many falſe plots had probably rendered incredulous, ſcrupled to 
iſſue warrants for the commitment of ſo great a number of perſons. Keili 


therefore, in order to fortify his teſtimony, engaged bis brother in treaſonable 


diſcourſe with Goodenovgh, one of the conTpirators ; z and Jenkins began now to 


give more attention to the intelligence. The confpirators had got ſome hint of | 


the danger, in which they were involved; and all of them concealed themſelves. 


One perſon alone, of the name of Barber, an inſtrument- maker, was ſeized; and 


as s his confeſſion cancurred in many particulars with Keiling's information, the 
2 2 2 affair 


Chap VIL affair ſeemed to be put out of all queſtion ;, and à more eme aner 
1683. | 
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where made after the conſpirators, 269 309 ,ndtugiol] vd bonviled el. 


Wrsr, che lawyer, and colonel Rumſey, Gioding the perik couch 455 were 
Expoſed in endeavouring to eſcape, reſolved. to ſave:theirown:livesgarithe expence 
of their companions ; and. accordingly. ſurrendered themſelves with an intention 
of becoming evidence. Weſt could do little more than confirm the teſtimony of 
Kelling with regard to the aſſaſſination plot; but Rumſey, beſides additional con- 
firmation of the ſame, deſign, was at laſt, tho! with much difficulty, led to vive 
an account of the meetings at, Shepard's. Shepard was immediately apprehended; 
and had not courage to maintain fidelity to his eonfederates- Upon his informa- 


ion, orders were iſſued for arreſting. the great men engaged in the conſpiracy. 


Monmouth abſconded: Ruſſel was ſent to the Tower: Gray was arreſted, but 


eſcaped from the meſſenger : Howard was taken, while he concealed himſelf in a 


chimney z and being a man of moſt profligate morals, as well as indigent cireum- 
ſtances, be ſcrupled not, in hopes of a pardon, to reveal the whole conſpiracy. 
Eſſex, Sidney, Hambden were immediately apprehended upon his evidence. 
Every day ſome of the conſpirators were detected in their Wing Den rand: 
thrown into priſon, _ 5 Bi w okt | 


Execution of L1gvTENANT-COLONSL 1 Was firſt We ee trial. This man, 


oy conſpira- who was once noted for bravery, had been ſo far overcome by the love of life, that 


he had wrote to ſecretary Jenkins, and had offered upon promiſe of pardon to 
turn evidence: But no ſooner had he taken this mean ſtep, than he felt more ge- 
nerous ſentiments ariſe in him; and he endeavoured, tho? in vain, to conceal himſelf. 

The witneſſes agaioſt him were Rumſey, Weſt, Shepard, together with one Bourne, 
a brewer. His own letter to the ſecretary was produced, and rendered the teſtimony 
of the witneſſes unqueſtionable. Hone and Rouſe were alſo condemned to die. 
Theſe two men, as well as Walcot, at their execution, acknowleged the juſtice of 
the ſentence; and from their trial and confeſſion it is ſufficiently apparent, that 
the plan of an inſurrection had been regularly formed, and that even the aſſaſſina- 
tion had been often talked of, and not Wie hs nen of many of the 
conſpirators. 


Trial of lord TEE condemnation of theſe criminals! was e intended as a preparative to 


_ Ruflgl, 


the trial of lord Ruſſel, and ſerved to impreſs the public with a thorough belief of the 
conſpiracy, as well as a horror againſt ic. The witneſſes produced againſt the noble pri- 
ſoner were Rumſey, Shepard, and lord Howard. Rumſey ſwore, that he himſelf had 


been introduced to the cabal at Shepard's, where Ruſſel was preſent; and had deli- 


vered them a meſſage from Shafteſbury, urging them to haſten the intended inſur- 
rection: But had received for anſwer, that it was found neceſſary to delay the _ 
YN - 4 
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he ſaid, was delivered by Ferguſon, but was aſſentef to by te priſon e added, 1683. 


chat ſome diſcourſt ad cheen entered Palins Tora: © 2 guards ; 3 
aud be-thoughtz> thao Monmouth) Grey Abd Armftrohg undertook to view them, - 
Shepard ſworeg that his houſe had been beferchanid' Befpoke by Ferguſon for the 
ſecret meeting of the —— and that he had been careful to keep all his 
ſervants from approaching chem, and had ſerved them himſelf. . "Their diſcourſe, 

he ſaid, ran chiefly upon the means of ſurpriring the guards; and i it was agrecd. 
that Monmouth and his two friends (ſhould take 4 ſurvey of them.” "Ther report, 
«hich they brought next meeting, was, chat che guards were remiſs, and that che 
delign was very practicable: But he did not affirm, that any reſolution was taken, 
of executing it. The priſoner, ' he thought, was preſent at both theſe meetings; 
but he was ſure, that at leaſt he was preſent at one of them. A declaration, he 
added, had been read by Ferguſon in Ruſſel's pteſence: The reaſonls of the intended 


nlurrection were theke ſet forth, aud all the public grievances fully Giſplayed;””" ay 


Loxp'How a &Þ had been one of the cabal of ſix after Shafteſbury's s flight; and. 
mo meetings had been held of the conſpirators, one at Hambden' 5, Wan at 


Ruſſel's, Howard ſwore, that, at the firſt meeting, it was any to be gin t 


inſurrection in the country before the city; the places Were 66d the ere NL J0 noi: 


tity.and kind of arms agreed on, and the whole plan of operations cer bat „ Blige 


at the ſecond meeting, the converſation turned chiefly upon their grave Fong g 
vith Argyle and the diſcontented Scots, and that the principal management of” 
that affair was intruſted to Sidney, who had Tent one Aaron Smith 'into Scotlan 


vith proper inſtructions. He added, that in theſe conſults no queſtion WA" TT U 
nor votes collected: But there was no contradiction, and, 45 he took is, aſ'& 4 


them, and the priſoner among the reſt, gave their conſent. 8e Y 
Ruusxy and Shepard were very unwilling witneſſes againſt lord MA and... 
it appears from Gray's Secret Hiſtory “, that, if they had pleaſed, they dad ha 


gen a more explicit teſtimony againſt him. This reluctance, together 1 1 
tieulty af recollecting eircumſtunces in a"converſation, which had paſſed a 


tight months before, and which the perſons had not at that time any intention to 


diſcover, may beget ſome ſlight objection to their evidence. But on the whole, it 


== 
M17 17 # 


vas undoubtedly proved, that the inſurrection had been deliberated on, by the 
priſoner, and fully reſolved ; the ſurpriſal of the guards deliberated on, but not 
fully reſolved 4 and that an aſſaſination had never once been mentioned or ima- 
my by him. So far the matter of fact ſeems certain: But till, with regard to 

lu, there 1 a difficulty, and that of a very important nature. 


Page 43. 
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es wi 2 Tus Engliſh. la of reaſon, both. in'the manner of defining kd kame and 
1683. in the proof required, are the mildeſt and moft indulgent, and conſequently the 
moſt equitable, that are any where to be found. The two chief ſpecies of treaſon, 
contained in the law of Edward the third, are the compaſſiny and intending the 
King' s death, and the actual leyying war againſt him; and "rk law of Mary the 
crime muft be proved by the concurring teſtimony of two witneſſes, to ſome overt 
act, tending to theſe purpoſes. But the lawyers, partly deſirous of paying court to 
the Sovereign, partly convinced of Hl conſequences, which might attend ſuch nar- 
row limitations, had introduced a greater latitude, both in the proof and definition 

of the crime. It was not required, that the two witneſſes ſhould teſtify the ſame 
preciſe overt act: It was ſufficient, that they both teſtified fome overt act of the 
ſame treaſon ; and tho” this evaſion may ſeem a ſubrilty, it had long prevailed 
in che courts of judicature, and had at laſt been ſolemoly fixed by Parliament at 
the trial of lord Stafford. The lawyers had uſed the fame freedom; tho* perhaps 
after a more exceptionable manner, with the law of Edward the third, They had 
obſerved, that, by that famous ſtatute, if a man ſhould enter into à conſpiracy 
fora rebellion, ſhould even fixa correſpondence with foreign powers for that pur- 
ſe, ſhould provide arms and money, yet, if he was detected and no rebellion en- 
fued, he could not be tried for treaſon. : To prevent this inconvenience, which it 
bod Ye better to remedy by a new law, they had commonly laid their indict- 
ment for intending the death of the King, and had produced the intention of a 
rebellion as a proof of that other intention. But tho' this form of indictment 
and trial was very frequent, and many criminals had received ſentence upon it, 
it was conſidered as irregular, and was plainly confounding, by a ſophiſm, two 
ſpecies of treaſon, which the ſtatute had moſt accurately diſtinguiſhed. What 
made this refinement ſtill more inexcuſable; a law had paſſed ſoon after the reſto- 

, ration, where the conſulting or intending a rebellion, was, during Charles's life- 
time, declared treaſon; and it was required that the proſecution ſhould be made 
within bx months after the crime. was committed. But notwithſtanding this 
wy the lawyers had perſevered, as they ſtill do perſeyere, in the old form of 
indictment z and both Sir Harry Vane and Oliver Plunket, titular primate of Ire. 
land, had been tried by it. Such was the general horror, entertained againſt the 
old republicans, and the popiſh conſpirators, that no one had murmured againk 
« ,. this interpretation of the ſtatute; and the lawyers thought; that they might follos 
the precedent even in the caſe of the popular and beloved lord Ruſſel, Ruffe!'s 
crime fell plainly under the ſtatute of Charles the 2d; but the facts ſworne to by 
Rumſey and Shepard were without the ſic months required by law, and to the 
other facts Howard was a ſingle witneſs. To make the indictment, therefore, 


more extenſive, the 1 intention of murdering the King was comprehended in 1 
an 
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ind for 1 of this intention the conſpiracy for railing a rebellion was aligned ; Chap, * 
ad what ſeemed tu bring the matter ſtill nearer, the CI INES: | 
guards. | 


Rus88L perceived this irregularity, and defired* to hank the point 67 
council The chief Juſtice told him, that that privilege could not be granted, 
unleſs he previouſly confeſſed the facts charged upon him. The artificial con- 
founding the two ſpecies of treaſon, tho? a practice ſupported by many prece- 
dents, is the chief, but not the only hardſhip, of which Ruſſel had reaſon to 
complain on his trial. His defence was very feeble and he contented himſelf 
with proteſting, that he never had entertained: any deſign: againſt the King's life: 
His candour would not allow him to deny the conſpiracy for an inſurrection. The 
jury were men of fair and irreproachable characters, but zealous hos avon 
2 ſhort deliberation, they brought in the priſoner guilty. ' 

ArPLICATIONS were made to the King for a pardon * Even money, 66 oe 
amount-of an hundred thouſand pounds, was offered to the dutcheſs of Portſmouth 
by the old earl of Bedford, father to Ruſſel. The King was inexorable. He had 
been extremely harraſſed with the violence of the country party, and he had ob- 
ſerved, that the priſoner, beſides his fecret deſigns, had always been carried to the 
kigheſt extremity of oppoſition in Parliament. He had even adopted a ſentiment, 
ſimilar to hat we meet with in a letter of the younger Brutus. Had his father, 
he ſaid, [adviſed the King to reject the excluſion bill, he would be the firſt to move 
for a parliamentary impeachment againſt him. When ſuch: determined reſolution 
vas obſerved, his popularity, his humanity, his juſtice, his very virtues became 
ſo many crimes, and were uſed as arguments againſt ſparing him. Charles there- 
fore would go no farther than remit the more ignominious part. of the ſentence, 
which the law requires to be pronounced againſt traitors. My lord Ruſſel,“ 
kid he, „ ſhall find, that ł am poſſeſſed of that prerogative, which, in the caſe 
of lord Stafford, he thought ſit to deny me.” As the fury of the country party 
had rendered ĩt impoſſible for the King, without the moſt imminent danger of his 
throne, to pardon ſo many Catholics, whom he firmly believed to be innocent, and 
even affectionate and loyal to him; he probably thought, that, ſince the edge of 
the law was now ready to fall upon that party themſelves, they could not reaſon· 
adly expect, that he would interpoſe to ſaye them, 

Rosszr's conſort, a woman of great merit, daughter and heireſs of ths 8.4 | 
tart of Southampton, threm herſelf at the King's feet, and pleaded with many tears N 
the merits. and loyalty. of her father, as an atonement for thoſe errors, into which | 
honeſt, however miſtaken principles had ſeduced her huſband. Theſe ſupplica- 
ions were the laſt inſtance of female weakneſs (if they deſerve the name) which 
ſhe 


2 iſt of July, 


and execu- 


tion, 


. "the betrayed. Finding all applications Vain, the collected courage, and not only 


cover, not only compoſure, but good humour in this melancholy extremity. The 
day, before hjs execution he was ſeized with a bleeding at the noſe. I ſhall not 
ec now let blood to divert this diſtemper,“ ſaid he to doctor Burnet who attended 
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fortified herſelf againftthe fatal blow, but endeavoured by her example to ſtrengthen 
the reſolution of her unfortunate lord. With a tender and decent compoſure they 


(took; leave of each other on the day of his execution. The. bitterneſs of death 


0 is now paſſed, ſaid he, when he turned from her. "Lord Cavendiſh had lived 
in the cloſeſt intimacy with Ruſſel, and deſerted. not his friend in the preſent cala- 
mity. He gallantly offered to manage his eſcape, by changing cloaths with him, 


and remaining at all haz ards in his place. Ruſſol reſuſed to ſave. his. own life, byan 


expedient which might expoſe his friend to ſo, many hardſhips. When the duke of 
Monmouth by meſſage offered to ſurrender himſelf, if Ruſſel thought, that that 
meaſure. would any way contribute to his ſafety ; * It will be no advantage to 
<«< me,” he ſaid, .** to have my friends die with me.“ Some of his expreſſions dif- 


him, . that will be done to-morrow.” A little before the ſheriffs conducted him 
to the ſcaffold, he wound up his watch; . Now I have done,” ſaid he, with 
«« time, and henceforth mult think ſolely of eternity.” _ 


Tu ſcaffold was erected in Lincola's-Inn-Fields, a place very diſtant from the 


Tower; and it was probably intended, by conducting Ruſſel thro? ſo many ſtreets, 


to ſhow the mutinous city their beloved leader, once the object of all their conki- 

dence, now expoſed to the utmoſt rigours of the law. As he was the moſt popular 
among his own party; ſo was he ever the leaſt obnoxious to the oppoſite faction: 

And his melancholy fate united every heart, ſenſible of humanity, i in a tender com- 
paſſion. for him. Without the leaſt change of countenance, he laid his head on 
the block; and at two ſtrokes, it was ſevered from his body. 


In the ſpeech, which he delivered to the ſheriffs, he was — . to clear 
his memory from any imputation of ever intending the King's death or any altera- 


tion in the government: He could not explicitely confeſs the projected inſurrection 


without hurting his friends, who might till be called in queſtion for it; but be did 
not purge himſelf of that deſign, which, in the preſent condition of the nation, he 
regarded as no crime. By many paſſages in his ſpeech, he ſeems to the laſt to have 
lain under the influence of party zeal;; a paſſion, which being nouriſhed by a focial 
temper, and cloathing itſelf under the appearance of principle, it is almoſt impoſſi 
ble for a virtuous man, who has acted, in public life, eyer thoroughly to eradicate. 
He profeſſed his entire belief in the popiſh plot: And he ſaid, that, tho be had 
often heard the ſeizure of the guards mentioned, he had ever diſapproved of that 


attempt. To which he added, that the maſſacring ſo many innocent men 1 5 


| 
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led on W Hhiv'spopith pracies, that he could not but abhor it. 
whole, the integrity and virtuous intentions, rather than the capacity, — 
fortunate nobleman; Teen to have been the ſhining parts of his character. 


, Are Stbiiey was next brought to his trial. This gallant perſon, W 
the ear! of Leiteſter, had entered deeply into the war againſt the late King; and ei ste. 


tho' no way tainted with enthuſiaſm, be had ſo far ſhared in all the couneils of the 
independant republican party, as to have been named on the high court of juſtice, 
which tried and condemned that Monarch: He thought not proper, however, to 
take his feat among the judges. He ever oppoſed Cromwel's uſurpation with zeal 
and courage 3 and after employing all his efforts againſt the reſtoration, he reſol- 
ved to take no benefit of the general indemnity, but choſe voluntary baniſhment, 
rather than ſubmit to a government and family, which he abhotred. As long as 
the republican party had any exiſtence, he was active in every ſcheme, however 
uopromiſing, which tended to promote their cadſe! But at ſaſt, in 167 finding 
it neceſlary for his private affairs to return into England, he had applied for the 
King's pardon, and had obtained it. When the faction, ariſing from the popith 
plot, began to run high, Sidney, full of thoſe ideas of fiberty, which he had im- 
bibed from the great, examples of antiquity, joined the popular party; and was 
even willing to ſeek a ſecond time. thre” alf the horror of tic tr wa," for his adored 
republic. is p pee 

From this imperfect ſketch of the chatifitt and conduct of 'this ms 


perſonage, it may eaſily be conceived how obnoxious he was become to the 


court and miniſtry: What alone renders them inexcuſable was the illegal method, 
which they took, of effecting their purpoſe againſt him. On Sidney's trial they 


produced a great number of witneſſes, who proved the reality of a plot in'getietal; 


and when the priſoner exclaimed, that all theſe evidences faid nothing of hith, he 
was anſwered; that this method of proceeding, however irtegular, had been prac- 
tifed in the proſecutions of the popiſh conſpitators: A topic more fit to condemm 


one patty than to juſtify the other. "The only witnefs; who depoſed againſt Sd. 


ney, was lord Howard; but a8 the law required two witneſſes, a ſtrange expe- 
dient was fallen on to ſupply this deffeiency. In tanfacking the priſoner's cloſer, 
fome diſcourſes on government were found where he had maintained principles, 
favourable indeed to Hberty, But fuch as the beſt arid (moſt dutifet fubjects in all 
Wes have been known to embrace; the original contract, the fource of power from 
a conſent of the people, the law fulnefs of reſiſting tyrants, the preference of liberty 
to the government of a fingle perſon; Theſe papers were aſſerted to be equivalent 


0 ſecond? witneſs, and eren do mur witneſſes, The prifoner replied, . 
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was no other teaſon for aſcribing theſe;papers to him beſides a ſimilitude of hand; 
a proof, which was never admitted in criminal proſecutions: That allowing him to 
be the author, he hade pOſed chem ſolely ſor his private amuſement, and had 
neyer publiſned them; to Pin Don a hem g any ſingle 
perſon: That, hen examined, they by che golout of the ink to have been 


wrote many years before, and were in vain produced as evidences of a preſent con- 


17th of De- 
cember. 

His execu- 
tion. 


ſpiracy againſt the government: And that where the law poſitively requires tuo 
witneſſes, one witneſs; attended with che moſt cavi inging circumſtances, could 
never ſuffice z much leſs, when, ſupported. by 4: circumſtance, ſo. weak and precz- 
rious. All theſe arguments, tho' urged. by the priſoner with! great courage and 
pregnancy. of reaſon, had no influence. Tbe violent and inhuman. Jefferies was 
now. chief juſtice z- and by his. diceQion a partial jury was eaſily prevailed on to 
give verdi againſt Sidney. His execution followed a few days afterwards : He 
complained, and with: reaſon, of the iniquity of the ſentence; but he had too 
much gteatneſs of mind to deny thoſe conſults with Monmouth and Ruſſel, in 
which he had been engaged. He rather gloried, that he now ſuffered for that 
good old 5 in which, from his earlieſt youth, he _ he had mann. 


ſelf. 203% 101 © 
. is « regarded Gone the 5 blemiſhes of che pre 


ſent reign. The evidence againſt him, it muſt be confeſſed, was not legal; and 


the jury, who condemned him, were, for that reaſon, very blameable. But that 
after ſentence paſſed by a court of judicature, the King ſhould interpoſe and par- 
don a man, Who, tho' otherwiſe poſſeſſed of great merit, was undoubtedly guilty, 
who bad ever been a moſt inflexible and moſt invetetate enemy to the royal fami 
ly and who lately had even abuſed the King's clemency, might be an act of he- 
voic generoſity, but can never be regarded as a neceſſary and indiſpenſible duty. 


"Howard was alſo the ſole evidence againſt Hambden; and his teſtimony was 
Une: ſupported by any very material circumſtance.” The crown-lawyers therefore 
found it in vain to try the priſoner for treaſon: They laid the indictment only 
for miſdemeanours, and obrained ſentence againſt him. The os . vas 
N ere no leſs than forty thouſand pounds. 


Tloxtowar, à merchant of Briſtol, one of the Gee had fed t th 


Wen Indies, and was now brought over. He had been outlawed; but the year, 
allowed him for preſenting himſelf, was not expired. A trial was therefore 
offered him: But as he had at firſt obnfeſſed his being engaged in 4 conſpiracy 
for an inſurrection, and even allowed that he had heard ſome diſcourſes of an 
ar tho” he had not Free er them, he thought it more — 


— ; 
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throw Mee err executed, perfiſting in the ſame Cbap. VII, 


confefſig) ! 360 cee ene rb V q doidw oong't 

Ste Twowmas AtuSrRroONG, who had beem ſeized in Holland by Chidley, che 
King's miniſter, and ſent over, was preeiſely in the ſume ſituation with Holloway: 
But the ſame favour, or rather juſtiee was refuſed him. The lawyers pretended, 
that, unleſs he voluntarily came in before the expiration-of che time afligned; he 


could not claim the privilege of a trial; not conſidering,” that the ſeizure of his 


perſon ought in equity to be ſuppoſed the accident which prevented him. The 
King bore 4 great enmmty againſt this gentieman by vhom he believed the dulce 
of Monmouth to have ENS from his duty: He alſo aſſerted, that Arm- 


ſtrong had once promiſed Cromwel to aſſaſſmate him; tho? it mult be confeſſed, 


that the priſoner juſtified himſelf from this imputation by very ſtrong arguments. 


- 


Theſe were the reaſons of that injuſtice; which was now done him. It was appre- 


bend: d, chat ſuffcient evidence of his guilt could not be produced; and that even 
the partial juries, which were now returned, and which allowed tbhemſebves to be 
entirely directed by ee and other violent Ar W ee 
zpainſt him. 12 1 den e 80 h 


Ox the day that Ruſſel was a Eder, a man eminent 58 for viewer lk 
abilities, was found in the Tower with his throat cut. The coroneꝰs inqueſt 
brought in their verdict, /o/-muryber's Yet becauſe tuo children of ten yoats 
of age (one of whom too departed from his evidence) had affirmed; that they 


heard a great noiſe from his window, and that they ſaw a hand throw out a bloody 


razor, theſe circumſtances were laid hold of, and the murder was aſcribed to the 
King and the Duke, who happened that morning to pay a viſit to the Tower. 
Eſſex was ſubject to fits of deep melancholy, and had been ſeized with one ĩmme- 
diately upon his commitment: He was accuſtomed to maintain the lawfulneſs of 
ſuicide : And his counteſs, upon a ſtrict enquiry, which was committed to the 
care. of Dr, Burnet, found no reaſon to confirm, the ſuſpicion: Vet could not all 
theſe, circumſtances, joined to many. others, entirely remove the imputation. It 
i no vonder, that faction is ſo productive of vices of all kinds: For, heſides that 
it inflames all the paſſions, it tends, much to remove thoſe great reſtrainti, hanour 
and ſhame; when men find, that no iniquity can loſe them the applauſe of 
their own, party, and no innocence ſecure, them againſt, the calumnics of the 
oppoſite. ,, „ 1803 A boyuqzx 100 aw . Kl 


Bor tho chere is oo reaſon to think. that Eller bad ho cakad * any ordern 


ben court, it muſt be acknowledged, that a very unjuſtifiable uſe in Ruſſel's trial was 


e eee The King's council mentioned it 8 
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ng ſtrong proof of -the conſpiracy” and it is ſaid to have had great weight with the 


jury. It was infiſted en in Sidney's trial for che fame purpoſ e 


State of the Sous memorable cauſes, tried about this time, thb“ they Havens relation to the 


nation. 


Rye houſe conſpiraty, ſhow the temper” of the behek and dhe Juris. Oares was 
convicted of having called the*Duke'a popiſhꝭ traſtor ; was find te the amount of 
one hundred thouſand pouids ; and was condemned to priſon till he ſhould: make 
payment. A like illegal ſentence was pa ſſed upon Dutton Colt. fbri a like offence. 
Sir Samut l Baruardiſton was fined ten thouſand pounds q becauſe; in ſome private 
letters, which had been imertepted, Re had reflectod on the government. This 
geutletnan was obnoxious” becauſe the had been forernan of chat jury, which rs 

jocded the bill againſt Shafteſbury. A pretence was therefore fallen upon for puniſh- 
jag him; tho ſuch a precedent may juſtly” be eſteemed à very unuſual act of 
eee en eee ee eee in private friend ſi p and corre 
panda das lisnugs V0! 010602 H Nn ͤ Nn bo of 
Ius is another remarkable trial, ne oe the diſpoſition of the courts of 
judicarure; and which, tho' it paſſed in the enſuing year, it may not be improper 
to relate here. One Roſewel, a preſbyterian preacher, was accuſed by thtee 
women of having ſpoke treaſonable words ia a ſermon. They ſwore to two or 
-thres periods, and agreed ſo exactiy together, that there was fer the ſmalleſt va- 
ration in their depoſitions. Roſewel on the other hand made u very good defence. 
"He proved; that the witneſſes werę leud and infamous perſons :? He proved, that, 
even during/CromwelFs uſurpation; he had always been loyal ; that he prayed con- 
ſtantiy for the King in his family; and that in his ſermons he often inculcared the 


Obligations of Joyalty And as to the ſermon, of which he Was accuſed, ſeveral 


Witneſſes, ho heard it, and ſome whũH wrote it im ſhort- hand, depoſedchat he had 
uſed no ſuch exprefions as thoſe objected to him. He offered his on notes a5 
farther proof. The women could not how by any circumſtance or witneſſes, that 
they were at his meeting. And the expreſſions, which they ſwore againſt him, 
were ſo groſs; that no man ir his ſenſes could be ſuppoſed to employ them before a 
mixt audience. It was alſo urged, that ĩt was next to impoſſible for three women 
to remember ſo long a period upon one ſingle hearing, and to'remember it fo exact, 
as to agree to a tittle in their depoſitions with regard to it. The priſoner offered io 
put the whole upon this iſſue: He would pronounce, with his uſual tone of voice, 
period as long as that which they had worn to; and then let them try to repeat i:. 


i they could. What was more unaccountable, they had forgot even the text of 


his ſermon; nor did they remember any fingle paſſage, but the words, which they 

depoſed to. After fo ſtrong a defence, the ſollieitor · general thought not proper 

8 any reply : Even Jefferies went no farther than ſome quan declameget 
3 es 8 


2 . geen S 


Mer ed rein 36g 
2 Vet fo violent were party - -prejudices,. that Chap. VII. 
the jury gave a verdict againſt the priſoner 3 which . ſo palpably x, 
unjuſt, that it never Nas executed. id nod boi 2s oda to nem uNõ e 
Tur dulce of Montnduth had abſconded on che firſt Kaen of the,conſpiracy, 
and the Coutt could get no intelligence of him At laſt, Halifax, who began to 
apprehend the too great prevalence of the royal party, and who thought, that 
Monmouth's intereſt would prove the beſt counterbalance to the Duke's, diſ- 
covered his retreat, and prevailed with him to write two letters to the King; full 
of the tendereſt and moſt ſubmiſſtye expreſons; The King's fondneſs was revived 3 
and he permitted Monmouth to come to court. He even endeaveured to mediate a 
teconciliation between bis ſon and his brother; and having promiſed Monmouth, 
that his teſtimony ſhould never be employed againſt any of his friends, he engaged 
him to give « full account oſ the plot. But in order to put the country party to ſilence, 
he called next day an extraordinary council ; and informed them that Monmouth 
had ſhowed great penĩtence for the ſhare, bich he had had im che late eonſpitacy, 
and had expreſſed his reſolutions never more to engage in ſuch criminal enterprises. 
He went ſo far as to give orders, that a paragraph to the like purpoſe ſhould be 
inſerted in the Gazette. Monmouth kept ſilence till he had obtained his pardon 
in form: But finding, that, by taking his ſtepſ he was entirely diſgraced wich his 
Party, and that, even tho“ he ſhould not be produced in court as an evidence, bis 
ieſtimony, being ſo publiely known, might have weight with jories, on any future 
trial, he reſolved at all hazards to retrie ye his honour, His emiſſaries, therefore, 
received orders to deny, that he had ever made any ſuch confeſſion as that aſeribed 
io him; and the party cried aloud, that the whole was a fiction of the Court. The 
King, provoked at this conduct, baniſhed er Mie men and after · 
wards ordeted him to depart the kingdom. NSA HM on HS 
Tux Court were well aware, that the . Englaiid had held à corre- 
hotdmen with thoſe in Scotland; and that Baillie of Jerviſwood; à man of merit 
and learning, with two gentlemen of the name of Campbel, had come to Lon- 
don, under pretence of negocinting the ſettlement of the Scots Preſbyrerians in Ca- 
tolina, but really with u view to concert meaſures with the Engliſh conſpirators. 
Baillie was ſent priſoner to Edinburgh; and as no evidence appeared againſt him, 
the council required him to ſwear, that be would anſwer all queſtions, 'which 
ſhould be propounded to him. Buillie refuſed to fubmit to ſo iniquitous a condi- 
tion ; anda fine of ſix thouſand pounds wa impoſed upon him. At laſt, two 
perſons, Spence and Carſtaret, beiug put to the torture, gave evidence which in- 
volved the earl of Tarras and ſome others, who; in order to ſave themſelves from 
minder, were reduced to-accuſe Baillie, He was brought to trial „ and "Ow 
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1. fo langatſhirig a cbnchtion from the cruel treatment; "which he had TOON 


riſes that it was feared he would not ſurvive that night; he was "ordered td de 
executed the very afterndon, on which he received ſentente: 01. ein 

Tus ſeverities, exerciſe guting this part of the Peet g ete much con- 
tra to the uſual tenor of the King's cohduc; 7 Hole obo ſtudied bis 
character more narrowly, have pronounced, that towards great offences he was 


i; ack 


rigid and inexorable, the nation were more inclined to aſcribe every -umuſt or hard 


meafure't6 the prevalence of theDuke's councils; i into whoſe hands the King had, 


from indolence, not from an opinion of his brother's fuperior capacity, reſigned 


tte reins of government. The Crown indeed gained great advantages from the de- 
tection of the conſpiracy, and loſt none by the rigorous execution of the conſpira- 


tors: The horror entertained againſt the aſſaſſination- plot, which was cominonly 
confounded with the defign of an inſurrection, rendered the whole patty 
lar, and reconciled the nation to the meaſures of the Court. The moſt loyal ad. 


| dreſſes came from all parts of the kingdom; and the doctrine of fubmifſion to the 


1684. 


civil magiſtrates, and even of an unlimited paſſive obedience, became the reigning 
princip le of the times. The univerſity of Oxford paſſed a ſolemn decree, condemn- 
ing ſome doctrines, which they denominated republican, but which indeed are, 
moſt of them, the only tenets, on which liberty and a limited conſtitution can be 
founded. The faction of the excluſioniſts, lately ſo numerous, powerful, and cis- 
Tous, were at the King' s feet; and were as much fallen in their ſpirit as in their cre- 
dit with the nation.” Nothing, which had the hell ONT ere to tle 
Count, e could be port aps to o by the public.” 72 n 
Tut King TER to e his eg Soden re art; and 
Knowing, t that the ſuſpicion of popery was of all others the moſt dangerous, he judg- 
ed it proper to marry his niece, the Lady Anne, to Prince George, brother to the 
King of Denmark. All the credit, however, and perſuaſion of Hallifax, could not 
ge hit to call à Parliament, or truſt the nation with the election of a new re- 
ive. Tho? his revenues were extremely burthened, he choſe rather to 
— with the preſent. difficulties, than try an experiment, which, by raifing 
afreſh ſo many diſcontented humours, might prove dangerous to his repoſe. The 
Duke likewiſe zealouſly obſtructed this propoſal, and even engaged the King in 
meaſures which could have no other tendency, than to render any accommodation 
with a Parliament altogether impracticable. Williams, who had been ſpeaker 
during the two laſt Parliaments, was proſecuted for warrants, iſſued by him, in obe- 
dience to orders of the Houſe: A „ not likely, 


any 


renn AAR TOE onen Wi 


oy future Houſe.of Commons would leave unpuniſhed. (Danby, and the popiſh by 
lords, who had ſo long been confined, to the Tower, and who ſay no.proſpe 
a trial in Parliament, were admitted to bail; A. meaſure. very q in itſelf, but 
deemed a great.encroachment. on the privileges of that aſſembly. The Duke, con- 
rrary, to, Jam, was feſtored to the office of high admiral, . without taking the oy 
Ham the leaſt, grain of jealouſy. or + emulation been mixed in the King's cha- 
caſtery had-he. been actuated by. that concern for, bis people's or even for his on 
donour, ich his high ſtation demanded, he would have bazarded many domeſ- 
tic inconveniencies rather than, allow France, to domineer in ſo haughty a manner 
as that which. at preſent the aſſumed in every negetiation. The peace of Nimeguen, State of fo- 
impoſed by the Dutch on their unwilling allies, had disjointed the whole * reign affairs, 
deracy ; and all the powers, engaged in it, had diſbanded their ſupernumerary 
troops, which they found ſuch difficulty to ſubſiſt. Lewis alone ſtill maintained 
a very pqyerful army, and by his preparations: rendered himſelf every 15 more 
formidable... Ee nom acted as if he were che ſole Sovereig in Europe, and as if all 
other Princes were ſoon. to become his vaſſals. Courts or chambers were erefted | in 
Metz and Brifac, for re-uniting ſuch territories as had ever been members of 4 any 
part of his new conqueſts. They made inquiry into titles buried in the moſt re- 
mote antiquity... They, cited che neighbouring Princes to appear 72 them, and 
iſſued deerees,, expelling them from the conteſted territories. important 
town, of Straſbourg, an antient and a free ſtate, was ſeized by 9. Aloſt was 
demanded of the Spaniards, on a moſt frivolous, and even ridiculous pretence; and 
upon their refuſal to yield it, Luxembourg was blockaded, and ſoon; after taken. 
Genoa had been bombarded, becauſe the Genoeſe had ſtipulated to build 2 | 
gillies for the Spaniards; and in order to avoid a more ſevere fate, that republic 
vas obliged, to yield to the moſt! mortifying conditions, The empire was in ulred 
in its head and prineipal members; and uſed no other e for reels, 12 
impotent complaints and remonſtrances. 
Spal vas ſo enraged at the inſolent treatment which: ſhe wet with, that; Sas 
out conſidering her preſent weak condition, ſhe declared war againſt ber, haughty 
enemy: She hoped, that the other powers of Europe, ſenſible. of the common 
danger, would fly to her aſſiſtance. The Prince of Orange, whoſe ruling paſſions 
were the love of war and animoſity againſt France, ſeconded every where the appli. 
cations of the Spaniards. In the year 1681, he eyen made a journey to England, 
in order to engage the King into cloſer; meaſures with the confederates. He alſo 
ptopoſed to the States to make an augmentation of their forces; but ſeveral of the 
n and even the town of Amſterdam, had been gained by the French, and 
the 
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tachments of the Rngliſn Monarch. Neis Aer 435 TIA 

No ſooner had 8288 his Parlinents, nd embratedl the refclution o 
governing by prerogative alone, than he dropped his new alliance with Spain, and 
returned to his former connections with Lewis. That Prince had even 
offered to make him arbiter of his 1 power, 
ſenfible of Charles's partiality, had refuſed to ſubmit to ſuch a 
propoſal. Whether any money was now remitted to England, we do 
know: Bot we may fairly preſume, that the King's neceſſities were in ſome degree 
relieved by France. And tho Charles had reafon to apprehend the utmoſt danger 
from the great, and ſtill encreaſing, na val power of that kingdom, joined to the 
weak condition ee FAN I ute n ee, to rouze him bom 
his preſent lethargy. / {oy - hs THOR 13 2265 13.8 AF SU)30 10! 'Oth 
eee point er ah ü ebene ee 
Lewis or that of any European Prince, fince the age of Charlemagne, had ever 


aàttained. The only Monarch, capable of oppoſing his progreſs, was entirely en- 


gaped in his intereſts ; and the Turks, invited by the malecontents of Hungary, 
were preparing to invade the Emperor, and to diſable that Prince from making 
head againſt the progreſs of the French power. Lewis may even be actuſed of 
over ſight, in not making ſuſſicient advantage of ſuch favourable opportunities, 


trhich hewas never afterwards able to recall. But that Monarch, tho' more 
governed by motives of ambition than by thoſe of juſtice or moderation, way 
Lill more actuated by the ſuggeſtions. of vanity. He contented himſelf with inſult- 


ing and domineering over all the Princes and free States of Europe : and he there- 
by provoked their reſentment without ſubduing their power. While every one, 
who approached his perſon, and behaved with ſubmiſſion to his authority, was 


treated with the highelt politeneſs ; all the neighbouring potentates had ſucceſſively 
felt the eſſects ol his haughty/imperious. diſpoſition.  ; And: by indulging; his poets, 


orators, and courtiers in their flatteries, and in theit prognoſtications of univerſal 
empire, he conveyed - faſter, than by eee eee a ed 
— Hee EYE Uh bogeg3iits.os 
LS TBE ODT INI TIDELAGA © HEGHOW |S) 2313146 ie 
Ima French — ping 2 en e 
57 apprehenſions 3 and Clifford, tis ſaid, one of bis moſt faygured, miniſtets, 


went ſo far as to aſſirm, that ĩt were better for the King to be Viceroy under a great 


and generous Monarch, chan a ſlave to five hundred of bis ou inſolent 2 


r . . é: p“ ⁵˙Ü¼⅛“̃ůꝛ].]̃u wm ITS. 
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Charles's 2 and in — his . — 
gible than it had ever been ſince his reſtoration- A mighty faction, which 
hook his throne, and menacecl his farnily, was totally ſubdued, and by their pre- 
dpitant-mdifcretion had expoſed themſelves both to the rigout of the laws and to 


public hatrede“ He bad recovered-his former popularity in the nation 3nd what = 


probably pleaſed him more than having a compliant Parliament, he was enabled 
to govern altogether without one. But it is certain, that the King, amidſt all 
theſs promiſing circumſtances, was not happy nor ſatisfied- Whether he found 
himſelf expoſed to difficulties for want of money, or dreaded a recoil of the popu ; 
hr humbut from the preſent arbitrary meaſures, is uncertain. Perhaps the vio- 
ent, imprudent temper of the Duke, by puſhing him upon dangerous attempts, 
gave him apprehenſion and uneaſineſs. He was overheard to ſay one day, i in op- 
poſing ſome of the Duke's haſty councils. Brother, I am too old to go again to 
my travels : Lou may, if you chooſe it. Whatever was the cauſe of the King's 
diſſatisfaction, it ſeems very probable, that he was meditating ſome change of mea · 
thought, to ſend the Duke to Scotland, to recall Monmouth, to ſummon à Par- 
liament, to diſmiſs all his unpopular miniſters, and to throw himſelf entirely on 
the good will and affection of his ſubjects. Amidſt theſe truly wiſe and virtuous 
deſigns, he was ſeixed with a ſudden fit, which reſembled an apoplexy; and tho? 


he was recovered from it by. bleeding, he languiſhed only for a few days, and then King's ſick- 


expired, in the fifty fifth year of his age, and twenty- fifth of his reign. He wWas 3 
th OT Fe- 


ſo happy in a good conſtitution of body, and had ever been ſo remarkably cate- 
ful of his beulth, that his death ſtruck as great a ſurprize into his ſubjects, as it he 
had been in the flower of his youth. And their inexpreſſible concern for him 
owing to their affection for his perſon, as well as the dread: of his ſueceſſor, very 
naturally, when joined to the critical time of his death, begot the ſuſpicion of poiſon; 
All cireumſtances however conſidered, this e — ina vaniſh; 
like many others, of Which all-biſtorics area 1127 oy endo bas io 

Don ix the few days of the King's illneſs, ene dhe chureh of England 
attended him; but he diſcovered a total indifferenee towards their devotions and 
exhortations. Catholic prieſts were brought, and he received the ſacrament from 
them, accompanied witli all the other rites of the Romiſh church. Two papers 
were found in his cloſet; wrote with his own hand, and containing arguments in 
favour of that communion. The Duke had the ĩmpradente immediately to publiſh 
theſe papers; and thereby both confirmed all 6 who had been 
Vor. VI. B b b the 
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and character. 


friendly brother, an indulgent father, and a good natured maſter T. The voluntary 
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the greateſt enemies to his brother's eam, and alfapdec ehe whole world : 
ſpecimen of his own bigotry. _ 


Ir we ſurvey the character of Charles the Second in the difirene Vets, which 
it will admit of, it will appear very various, and give ciſero-different/ and even 
oppoſite ſentiments. When. conſidered as a+ companion he appears the moſt 
amiable and engaging of men; and indeed, in this view, his/deportment muſt: be 
allowed altogether unexceptionable. His love of raillery was ſo tempered with 
good breeding, that it was never offenſive: His propenſity to ſatyre- was fo 
checked with diſcretion,” that his friends never dreaded: their: becoming the object 
of it: His wit, to uſe the expreſſion of one, ho knew him well, and who was 
himſelf an exquiſite judge“, could not be ſaid ſo much to be: very refined or 
elevated, qualities apt to beget jealouſy and apprehenſion in company, as to be 
a plain, gaining, well-bred, recommending kind of wit. And tho perhaps he 
talked more than ſtrict rules of behaviour might permit, men were ſo pleaſed 
with the affable, communicative deportment of the Monarch, that chey always 
went away contented both with him and with themſelves,  Phis-indeed is the 
moſt ſhining part of the King's character; and he ſeems to have been ſenſible of 
it: For be was fond of dropping the amn ver 46 of en r _ cer A every 
moment into the companion 


Ix the duties of private life, his conduct, tho? not free ne exception, was, in 
the main, laudable. He was an eaſy generous lover, a civil obliging huſband, a 


friendſhips, however, which this Prince contraſted, nay, even his ſenſe of gratitude, 
were feeble; and he never attached himſelf to any of his miniſters or courtiers with 
a very ſincere affection. He believed them to have no other motive for ſerving him 
but ſelf-intereſt, and he a was ſtill ready, 1 in his turn, to  facrifite chem to preſent caſe 
or Convenience, | 


W1ru a detail of his private character we ring ſer. bounds to our panegyric on 
Charles. The other parts of his conduct may admit of ſome apology, but can de- 
ſerve ſmall applauſe. He was indeed ſo much fitted for private life, preferably to 
public, that he even poſſeſſed order, frugality, ceconomy in the former; was pro- 
foſe, thoughtleſs, negligent i in the latter. When we conſider him as a Sovereign, 
his character, tho* not altogether void of virtues, was in the main dangerous to his 
people, and difſhonourable to himſelf, Negligent of the intereſts of the nation, 
careleſs of 1 its glory, averſe 1 to Its religion, Ne off its Tiberty, * of! its trea- 


Pg at RP nog mw * 
ſure, agb '& its blood ; he exp fed it by is meaſures, tho“ he appeared chap. Vn. 


ever but in ſport. to the dangers of a furious civil war, and even to the ruin and rovg- 
ignominy of a foreign congueſt, Yet may all theſe enormities, if fairly and can- 

didly examined, be imputed, in a great meaſure, to che indolence of his remper ; 4 

a fault, "Which, however unfortunace i in 2 Monarch, it POE for us to te- 

gard with great ſeverity.” FI” 


Ir has been remarked of this King, that be never ſaid a fooliſh thing, nor ever 
did a wiſe one: A cenſure, which, tho“ too far carried, ſeems to have ſome foun- 
dation in his character and deportment. — | 

Ir we reflect on the appetite for power, inherent in , SEAL nature, and add to it, 
the King's education in foreign countries, and among the Cavaliers, a party which 
would naturally exaggerate the late uſurpations of popular aſſemblies upon the 
rights of Monarchy ; it is not ſurpriſing, that civil liberty ſhould not find in him 
a very zealous patron. Hataſſed with domeſtic factions, weary of calumnies and 
complaints, oppreſſed with debts, ſtraitened in his revenue, he ſought, tho” with 
feeble efforts, for a form of government, more ſimple in its ſtructure and more eaſy 
in its management. But his attachment to France, after all the pains which we 
have taken, by enquiry and conjectute, to fathom it, contains ſtill ſomething, it 
muſt be confeſſed, myſterious and inexplicable. The hopes of rendering bimſclf 
abſolute by Lewis's aſſiſtance ſeem ſo chimerical, that they could ſcarce be retain- 
ed with ſuch obſtinacy by a Prince of Charles's penetration: And as to pecuniary 
ſubſidies, he ſurely ſpent much greater ſums in one ſeaſon, during the ſecond Dutch 
war, than were remitted from France during the courſe of his whole reign. I am 
apt therefore to imagine, that Charles was in this particular guided chiefly by incli- 
nation, and by a prepoſſeſſion in favour of the French nation. He conſidered 


that people as gay, ſprightly, polite, elegant, courteous, devoted to their Prince, 
and attached to the catholic faith; and for theſe reaſons he cordially loved them. : 


The oppoſite character of the Dutch had rendered them the objects of his aver- 
lion; and even the uncourtiy humours of the Engliſh made him very indifferent 
towards them. Mens notions of intereſt are much warped by their affections; 
and it is not altogether withour example, that a man may be guided by national 
prejudices, who has ever been little biaſſed by private and perſonal friendſhip. 


Tat character of this prince has been very elaborately drawn by two great 
maſters, perfectly well acquainted with him, the duke of Buckingham and the 
marqueſs of Halifax; not to mention ſeveral elegant itrokes given by Sir William 
Temple. Dr. Welwood likewiſe and biſhop Burnet have employed their pencil on 
the ſame ſubject: But the former is ſomewhat partial in his favour; as the latter 
B b b 2 is 
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Chap. VI. is by far too harſh and malignant. Inſtead of finding an exact parallel between 


1685. 


Charles the Second and the Emperor Tiberius, as that prelate pretends, it would 


be more quſt to remark a full-contraſt apd-@ppoſition,,, The Emperor ſeems as 
much to have ned the King in abilities, as he fils ſhort of. him in virtue, 


Provident, wiſe, active, jealous, malignant, dark, ſullen, unſociable, reſerved, 
cruel, unrelenting, unforgiving ; theſe are the lights, under which the Roman 
tyrant has been tranſmitted to us. And the only circumſtance, in which jt can 


juſtly be pretended, he was ſipilar 1 Charles, is his love of women ; a paſſion, 
which is to general to — y lter ing ſemblance, and which t Helle 
— AY | 1 . 11 A. I % Fans i | of 
and deteſted monſter ſhared alfo with unnatural appetites,” * 
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King's firſt tranſactions. AJ Parliament. Arguments for and againſt 
a revenue for life. —Oates convicted of perjury. Monmouth's in- 
vaſion. His defeat. and execution,——Cruelties of Kirke——— 
and of Jeſferies. State of affairs in Scotland. Arg yle's invaſion, 

defeat,—and execution. A Parliament. French perſecu- 

tions. The diſpenſing power. State of Ireland. Breach be- 
tween the King and the church. Court of ecclefiaſtical commiſſion. 

Sentence againſt the biſhop of London. Suſpenſion of the penal 

laws, State of Ireland, Embaſſy to Rome. Attempt upon 

Magdalen College. Impriſonment, ——trial, and acquital of the 

Biſhops, Birth of the Prince of Wales. | 
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HE firſt act of James's reign was to aſſemble the privy council; where, _ 1685. 
after ſome praiſes beſtowed on the memory of his predeceſſor, he made 3 
profeſſions of his reſolution to maintain the eſtabliſhed government, both in chureh 
and ſtate, Tho? he had been reported, he ſaid, to have imbibed very arbitrary 
principles, he knew that the laws of England were ſufficient to make him as great 
a Monarch as he could wiſh; and he was determined never to depart from them. 
h And 
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And as he had heretofore ventured his life in defence of the nation, he would ill 
go as far as any man in maintaining all its juſt rights and liberties, 


Tits diſcouùrſe was received v ith great applauſe, net only by che council, but 
by the whole; nation. The King univerſallypaſſed for a man of gteat ſincerity und 
great honour ; and as the current of favour ran at chat time for the Court, men be- 
lieved, that his intentions were conformable 0 his expreſſions. We have now,” 
it was ſaid, © the word of a King; and a word never yet broken.” Addreſſes 
came from all quarters, full of duty, nay, of the moſt (ervite adulation. Every one 
haſtened to pay court to the new Monarch * : | And James had reaſon to think, 
that, notwithſtanding the violent efforts made by ſo potent à party for his exclu- 
ſion, no throne in Europe was better eſtabliſned than that of England. 


Tux King, however, in the firſt exerciſe of his authority, ſnewed, that either 
he was not ſincere in his profeſſions of attachment to the laws, or that he had en- 
tertained ſo lofty an idea of his own legal power, that even his utmoſt ſincerity 
would tend very little to ſecure the liberties of the people. All the cuſtoms and 
the greater part of the exciſe had been voted by Parliament during the late 
King's life, and conſequently the grant was now expired; nor had the ſucceſſor 
any right to levy theſe branches of revenue. But James iſſued a proclamation, or- 
dering che cuſtoms and exciſe to be paid as before; and this exertion of power he 
would not deign to qualiſy by the leaſt act or even appearance of condeſceaſion. It 
was ꝓropoſed to him, that, in order to prevent the ill effects of any intermiſſion in 
levying tht ſe duties, entries ſnould be made, and bonds for the ſums taken of the 
merchants ; but the payment be ſuſpended till the Parliament ſhould give authority 
to receive it, This precaution was recommended as an expreſſion of deference to 
that aſſembly, or rather to the laws : But for that very reaſon, probably, it was re- 
jected by the King, who thought, that the Commons would thence be invited to 
aſſume more authority, and would regard the whole revenue, and conſequently the 
whole power of the Crown, as dependant on their good will and pleaſure. 

Tur King like wife went openly, and with all the enſigus of his dignity, to maſs, 
an illegal meeting: And by this imprudence he diſplayed at once his arbitrary dif- 
poſition, and the bigotry of his principles: Theſe two great characteriſtics of his 
reign, and bane of his adminiſtration. He even ſent Caryl, as his agent to Rome, 
to make ſubmiſſions to the Pope, and to pave the way for a ſolemn re · admiſſion of 


The Quakers' addreſs was eſteemed ſomewhat ſngular. It was conceived in theſe terms. © We 
ate come to teſtify our ſorrow for the death of our good friend-Charles, and our joy for thy boug 
c made our governor. We are told thou art not of the perſuaſion of the chorch of England, no more 
&© than we : Wherefore we hope thou wilt grant us the ſame liberty, which thou allowe!: thyſelf: 
# Which doing, we wiſh thee all manner of happineſs.” 

1 5 England 
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Fngland i into the boſom of the catholic church. T be Pope, Innocent the XIth, 
very prudently adviſed the King not to be too precipitant in his meaſures, nor 
raſhly attempt what repeated experience” might convince him was abſolutely im- 
practicable. The Spaniſi ambaſſador, Ronquillo; deeming the tranquillity of Eng- 
and very requiſite for the ſupport of Spain, uſed the freedom to make like remon- 
ſtrances. He obſerved how buſy-the” prieſts appeared at court, and adviſed” the 
King not to aſſent with too great facility to their dangerous eouneils. © 1s it not 
« the euſtom of Spain,“ replied James, * for the King to eonſuk wich his con- 
« feſſor ? Ye, _ 1 een 45 and tis 2 . 18 realon our 
« affairs ſueceed ſo ill.“ LY 8 „obe 

Jauxs gave hopes on 10 acceſſion, that he while hold the e of power 
more ſteadily than his predeceſſor; and that France, inſtead of rendering England 
ſubſcrvient to her ambitious projects, would now meet with ſtrong oppoſition from 
that Kingdom. Beſides applying himſelf to buſineſs with great induſtry, he ſeemed 
jealous of national honour, and expreſſed great care, that no more reſpect ſhould be 


payed the French ambaſſador than his own received at Paris. But theſe appearances 


were not ſufficiently ſupported; and he found himſelf by degrees under the neceſ- 
ſity of falling into an union, at leaſt of preſerving peace, with that great Monarch, 


who, by his power as well as his zeal; ſeemed alone capable of aſſiſting him, in the 


projets: formed for promoting the catholic religion in Englaju . 

 NoTwrTHSTANDING the King's prejudices, all the chief offices of the Crown 
continued ſtill in the hands of Proteſtants. Rocheſter was lord high treaſurer; 
his brother Clarendon lord chamberlain; Godolphin chamberlain to the Queen; 
Sunderland ſecretary of ſtate; Halifax preſident of the council. This nobleman 
had ſtood in oppoſition to the King during the laſt years of Charles's reigu 3 and 
when he attempted, on the acceſſion; to make ſome apology for his late meaſures, 
James very genteely told him, that he would forget every thing that was paſt, ex- 
cept his behaviour during the excluſton bill. In other reſpects, however, the King 
appeared not of ſo forgiving a temper. When the principal excluſioniſts came to 
pay their reſpects to their new Sovereign, they either were not admitted, or were 
received very coldly, ſometimes even with frowns. This conduct might ſuit the 
character, which the King ſo much affected, of ſincerity: But by ſhowing, that a 
King of England could reſent the quarrels of a duke of Lorke, he gave his people 
no high idea either of his lenity or magnanimity. 

Ox all occaſions, the King was very free in declaring, that men muſt 'now look 
for a more active and more vigilant government, and that he would retain no mi- 
niſters, who did not practiſe an unreſerved obedience to his commands, We are 


not indeed to look for the ſprings of his adminiſtration ſo much in his council and 
7 8 chief 


Chap. I. 
1685. 


A Parliament, fluence, were become very prevalent, The new Houſe of Commons therefore 


* 


19th of May. on their fears than their affections... He repeated indeed, and with great ſolemnity, 


f chief officers df ſtate; as in his own temper, and in the character of thoſe perſons 


this deyoted regard to his Queen and to his-prieſts; It was to Mrs, Sedley, whom 
he ſoon after created counteſs of Dorcheſter, and who expected to govern him 


and ingenuity of her father, Sir Charles, made the prieſts and. their councils the 
perpetual objects of her raillery ; and it is not to be, doubted, but they, on theit 


attachment. 


bear to an Engliſh Parliament, it was abſolutely neceſſary, at the beginning of a 
reign, to ſummon that aſſembly. The low condition, into which the Whigs or 
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with whom he ſecretly confulted. The Queen had great influence over him; a 
woman of ſpirit, whole conduct had been very popular, till me arrived at that kigh 
dignity. She was much governed by the prieſts, eſpecl ally the jeſuits; and us theſe 
were alſo the King' s favourites, all public meaſures were taken originally from the 
ſuggeſtions of theſe men, and bore evident marks of their Meer in | government, 
and, of the violence of their religious zel. 


Tur King however had another attachment, ſeemiogly not very conſiſtent with 


with the ſame authority, which the dutcheſs of Portſmouth had poſſeſſed during 
the former reign. But the King, who had entertained the ambition of converting 
his people, was told, that the regularity of his life ought to correſpond to the 
ſanctity of his intentions; and he was prevailed with, at firſt, to remove Mrs. 
Sedley from Court: A reſolution in which he had not the courage to perſevere. 
Good agreement between the miſtreſs and the confeſſor of Princes is not commonly 
a difficult matter to compaſs :. But in the preſent caſe theſe two potent engines of 
command were found very incompatible. Mrs. Sedley, who poſſeſſed all the wit 


part, redoubled their exhortations with their penitent to break off ſo criminal an 


However little inclination the King, as well as his Queen and priefls, might 


country party had fallen during the laſt years of Charles's reign, the odium under 
which they laboured on account of the Rye-houſe conſpiracy. theſe caules made 
that party meet with little ſucceſs in the new elections. The general reſignation 
too of the charters had made the corporations extremely dependant; and the re- 
commendations of the Court, tho' little afliſted, at that time, by pecuniary in. 


eee. 


conſiſted almoſt entirely of zealous Tories and churchmen; and were of con- 
ſequence ſtrong y biaſſed, by cheir affections, to comply with the meaſures of the 
Crown, 


Taz diſcourſe, which the 8 the N more > fitted to work 


£ E 5 n S 


the promiſe which he had made before the privy council, of governing according 


to the laws, and of preſerving the eſtabliſhed religion : But at the ſame time . 
| I | to 


. 


\ 


e e e 27 


told them, that he poſitively 8 they would ſettle his revenue, and during Chop. of 
life too, as in the time of his brother. I might uſe many arguments,” faid he, 68s, 
« to enforce this demand ; ; the benefit of trade, the ſupport of the nayy, the ne- 
« ceſſities of the Crown, and the well-being of the government | itſelf, which I muſt 
« not, ſuffer to be recarious: But I am confident, that your own conſideration 
« and your ſenſe 0 what is juſt and reaſonable will ſuggeſt to you whatever on 
« this occaſion might be enlarged upon. There is indeed one popular argument,” 
added he, which may be urged againſt compliance with my demand : Men 
« may think, that by feeding me from time to time with fuck ſupplies as they 
5 think convenient, they will better ſecure frequent” meetings of Parliament: But 
« as this 38 the firſt time I ſpeak to you from the throne, 1 muſt plainly tell you, 
« that ſuch an expedient would be very improper to employ with me, and that 
« the beſt way to engage me to meet you often is always to ule me well.“ 


Ir was, eaſy to interpret this language of the King, He plainly iotimated, 
that he had reſources in his prerogative for ſupporting the, government, indepen- 


dent of their ſupplies z and that ſo long as they complied with his demands, he 
would have recourſe to them; but that any ill uſage on their part would ſex bim 


free from thoſe meaſures of del ip which he ſeemed to regard more as 
voluntary than as neceſſary, It muſt be confeſſed, that no Parliament in England 

was ever placed in a more critical fit ituation, nor where more forcible arguments 

could be urged, either for their oppoſition or compliance with the Court. 

Ir was ſaid on the one hand, that jealouſy of royal power was the very baſis of Reaſons for 
the Engliſh conſtitution, and the principle to which the nation was beholden for all *** GY 
that liberty, which they enjoy above the ſubjects of other monarchies, That this jng life, 1 
jealouſy, tho, at different periods, it may be more or leſs intenſe, can never ſafely 
be laid aflcep, even under the beſt and wiſeſt Princes, That the character of the 
preſent Sovereign afforded- cauſe for the higheſt vigilance, by reaſon of the arbi- 
trary principles, which he had imbibed ; and ſtill more, by reaſon of his religious zeal, i 
WF] it is impoſſible for him ever to gratify, \ without aſſuming more authority than 4 

conſtitution allows him. That power is to be watched in its very firſt encroach- li 
4 10 nor is any thing ever gained by timidity and ſubtniſſion. That every con- A 
ceſſion adds new force to uſurpation ; and at the ſame time, by diſcovering the * 
daſtardly diſpoſitions. of the people, inſpires | it with new courage and enterprise. ; 
That as arms were intruſted altogether in the hands of the Prince, no check re- 
mained upon him but the dependant condition of his revenue; a ſecurity therefore 
which it would be the moſt egregious folly to abandon. That all the other barriers, 
which, of late years, had been erected againſt arbitrary power, would be found, 
without this capital article to be rather pernicious and deſtructive. That new 

o . limitations 
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limitations in the conſtitution ſtimulated the monarch's inclination 1offarmovat the 
laws, and required frequent meetings of Parliament, in order to repair all the 
breaches, . which either time or violence may have made upon that complicated 
fabric. That recent experience, during the reign of ate King, a Prince who 
wanted neither prudence nor moderation, had ſufficiently. proved the ſolidity of 
all theſe maxims. That his Parliament, having raſhly fixed his revenue for life, 
and at the ſame time repeated the triennial bill, found that they themſelves were 
no longer of importance, and that liberty, not protected by national aſſemblies, 
was expoſed to every outrage and violation. And that the more openly-the 
King made an unreafonable demand, the more obſtinately ought it to be refuſed; 
fince i it is evident, that his purpoſe i in making it cannot poſſibly. be juſtifiable, 


On the other hand it was urged, that the rule of watching the very firſt oY 
croachments of power could only have place, where the oppoſition to it might be 


regular, peaceful and legal. That tho' the refuſal of the King's preſent demand 


might ſeem to be of this nature, yet in reality it involved conſequences, which 
led much farther than at firſt ſight might be apptehended. That the King in his 
ſpeech had plainly intimated, that he had reſources in his prerogative, which, in 
caſe of oppoſition from Parliament, he thought himſelf fully intitled to employ. 
That if the Parliament openly diſcovered an intention of reducing him to depen- 
dance, matters muſt, preſently be brought to a criſis, at a time the moſt favourable 
to his cauſe, which his moſt ſanguine wiſhes could ever have promiſed him. That 
if we caſt our eyes abroad, to the ſtate of affairs on the continent, to the ſituation 


of Scotland and Ireland ; or, what is of more importance, if we conſider the diſpo- 


Htiqn, of mens minds at home, every circumſtance would be found adverſe to the 
cauſe of liberty. That the country party, during the late reign, | by their violent, 
and in many reſpects unjuſtifiable meaſures in Parliament, by their deſperate at- 
tempts out of Parliament, had expoſed their principles to public hatred, and had 
excited extreme jealouſy in all the Royaliſts and zealous churchmen, who now 
formed the bulk of the nation. That it would not be acceptable to that party to 


pee this King worſe treated than his brother in point of revenue, or any attempts 


made to keep the Crown in dependance. That they thought Parliaments as lia- 
ble to abuſe as Monarchy, and defired not to ſee things in a ſituation, where the 
King could not, if he found it requiſite, either prorogue or diſſolve them. That 
if the preſent Parliament, by making great conceffions, could gain the King's 
confidence, and engage him to obſerve the promiſes now given them, every thing 
would by gentle methods ſucceed to their wiſhes. That if, on the contrary, after 
ſuch inſtances of compliance, he formed any deſign on the liberties and religion of 


the nation, he would in the eyes of all 8 render himſelf entirely * 
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and the whole people would join in oppoſition to him. That reſiſtance could ſcares Chap. I. 
be attempted twice ; and there was therefore the greater tieceſfity of ' waiting til! 685. 
time and incidents had prepared the minds of the nation for it. That the King's 
prejudices in fayour of popery, tho in the main pernicious, yet were ſo far for- 
tunate, that they rendered the connexion inſeparable between the national religion 
and national liberty. And that if any illegal attempts were afterwards made, tlie 
church, which was at preſent the chief ſecurity of the Crown, would ſurely catch 
the alarm, and would ſoon- diſpoſe the people to an effectual reſiſtance, 
ITunes laſt reaſons, fortified by the prejudices and affections of party, pre- 
vailed in Parliament; and the Commons, beſides thanks for the King's ſpeech; 
voted- unanimouſly, that they would ſettle on the preſent King during life all the 5 5 
revenue enjoyed by the late King at the time of his deceaſe. That they might not 
detract from this generoſity by any ſymptoms of diſtruſt, they alſo voted unant- 
mouſly, that the Houſe entirely relied on his Majeſty's royal word and repeated 
declatations to ſupport the religion of the church of England: But they added, 
that that religion was dearer to them than their lives. The ſpeaker, in preſenting 
the revenue- bill, took care to inform the King of the Common's vote with regard 
to religion; but could not, by ſo ſignal a proof of confidence, extort from him 
one word, in favour of that religion, on which, he told his Majeſty, they ſet ſo 
high, a value. [Notwithſtanding the grounds of ſuſpicion, which this ſilence 
afforded, the Houſe continued in the ſame liberal diſpoſition. The King having 
demanded a farther ſupply for the navy and other purpoſes, they revived thoſe 
duties on wines and vinegar, which had been once enjoyed by the late King; and 
they added ſome impoſitions on tobacco and ſugar. This grant amounted on the 
whole to about ſix hundred thouſand pounds a year. 
Taz Houſe of Lords were in a humour no leſs compliant. They even went 
ſome lengths towards breaking in pieces all the remains of the popiſh plot; that 
once formidable engine of bigotry and faction. VVV 
A titty before the meeting of Parliament, Oates had been tried for perjury O, tes con 
on two indictments. One for ſwearing, that he was preſent at a confult of jeſuits in viged of per- 
London the twenty- fourth of April, 1679; another for ſwearing, that father Ire- Jury. 
land was in London between the eighth and twelfth of Auguſt, and on the beginning 
of September in the ſame year. Never criminal was convicted on fuller and more 
undoubted evidence. Two and twenty perſons, who had been ſtudents at St. 
Omers, moſt of them men of credit and family, gave evidence, that Oites had 
entered into that ſeminary about Chriſtmas. in the preceding year, and had never 
been abſent but one night, till the month of July following. Forty-ſeven wit- 
neſſes, perſons alſo of untainted character, ſwore that father Ireland, on the third 
Ccc2 of 


itt in 


1685. 


* Proper to qiſmiſs Monmouth and all his followers 3 and that illuſtrious fugitive 
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Chap. 1. of Augvſt, bad gone to Staffordſhire, where he reſided till che mnilidle of Sep- 


tetial cireumſtance; nine of theſe} witneſſes were Proteſtants of the church of 
England. Oates 's ſentence vas to be ſined a thouſand marks oneach: indiftment, 
to be whipped on two different days from Aldgate to Neugate, and from New. 
gate to Tyburn, to be impriſoned during liſe, and to be pilloried five times every 
year. The impudence of the man ſupported itſelf under the conviftion, and his 


tions of the veracity of his teſtimony: Tho- che whipping was ſo cruel, that it 
was evidently the intention of the Court wo pot him to death by chat puniſhment, 


him. A conſiderable number {till adhered to him in his diſtreſſes, and regarded 
him as the mattyt of the proteſtant cauſe. The populace were affected with the 
ſight of a puniſhment, more ſevere than is commonly exerciſed in Wer And 


tember; and, what ſome years before would have been regarded ava very ma- 


eourage under the puniſhment.” He made folomt appeals ro Heaven, and proteſta- 


he was enabled, by the care of his friends, to recover: And he lived ro King Wil- 
liam's reign. when he had a penſion of four hundred pounds à year ſettled on 


the ſentence of perpetual impriſoament was deemed illegal. 
Tus conviction of Oates's perjury was taken notice of by the Houſ of Peers. 
Beſides freeing the popiſti lords, Powis, Arundel, 'Bellafts, and Tyrone, together 
with Daaby, from the former impeachment by the Commons, they went fo far as 
to vote a reverſal of Stafford's attainder, on aceount of the falſhood of that evi- 
dence, om which he had bern condemned. This bill fixed fo deep a ſtain on the 
former proceedings of the excluſioniſts, that it met with great oppoſition among 
the Lords i; and it was at laſt, after ono reading, dropped by the Commons. Tho! 
the reparation of injuſtice be the ſecond honour, which a nation tan attain; the 
Preſent. emergence ſeemed very improper for granting ſo full a juſtification of the 
catholics, and throwing ſo ſignal an imputation on the Proteſtants. | 
In courſe of parliamentary proceedings wus interrupted by the news of Mon- 
" arrival on the weſt coaſt with three ſhips from Holland. No ſooner was 
this intelligence conveyed to the Parliament, than they vdteti, that they would 
adhere to his Majeſty with their lives and-fortunes, They paſſed:a bill of attainder 
againſt Monmouth: And they granted. a ſupply of four hundred thouſand pounds 
for ſuppreſſing. this rebellion. After _ thus W tes hands of the 
King they adjourned themſelves... /.- alte Na 00 
MonmovTH, when ordered cpa ee en Aaeee r reign, had 
vetired to Holland ; and as it was well known, that he was full much favoured by 
kis indulgent father, all marks of honour and diſtinction were beſtowed upon him 
by the Prince of Orange. After the acceſſion of James, the Prince thoughs 


reticed 
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retired to Bruſſels. Finding himſeif Rill purſued by the King's ſeverity, be was Chap. I. 
puſhed, contrary to his judgment as well as inclination, to małee · a very raſn and 1053. 
10 premature attempt upon England. He ſew that the King had lately mounted the | 
Throne, not only without oppoſition, but ſermingly with the good will and af- 
ſecdiona of his ſubjects. A Parliament was: ſicting. which diſcovered the greateſt 
diſpoſition to comply with the Coutt, and whoſe adberence to che Crown, he 

knew, would give a ſanction and authority to all public meaſures. The grievances 

of this reign were hitherto inconſidetable ; and the people were not as yet in a diſ- 

poſition 40; femark them with great ſeverity. All theſe! conſiderations occurred to 
Monmouth ; but ſuch was the impatience of his followers, ſuch the precipitate 
humour of Argyle, who ſet out for Scotland a little before him, that ee 
could be attended to ; and this unhappy man was drove upon his fate. 


Tut imprudende, however, of this enterprie did not at firſt appear. / The- on 11th of Jane: 
bis landing: at Lime in Dorſetſhire, he had ſcarce a hundred followers; fo popular 
was his name, that in four days he had aſſembled above'two-thouſttid horſe and 
foot. They were indeed, almoſt all of them, the loweſt of the people; and his de- 
claration was chiefly calculated to ſuit the prejudices of the vulgar, or the moſt 
nated him a traitor, a tyrant, a murderer, a popiſh ufurper. Ne imputed to him 
the fire of London, the murder of Godfrey and of Eſſex, nay the — ow. 
King. And he invited alt the people to join in oppoſition to his tyratiny; - 
Tax duke of Albemarle, ſon to him who had reſtored the Royal Family, _ 
cle together the militia of Devonſhire to the number of 4000 men, and took. 
poſt at Aztminſter, in order to oppoſe the rebels; but obſerving, that his troops 
bore a great affection to Monmouth, he thought proper to retire. - Monmouth; 
tho' he had formerly given many ſignal proofs of perſonal courage, had not the vi- 
gour of mind requiſite for an undertaking of this nature. From an ill-grounded 
diffidence of his men, he neglected to attack Albemarle z/-an eaſy emerprize, by 
which he might both have acquired credit and ſupplied him ſelf with arms. Lord 
Gray, who. commanded his horſe, diſcovered hienſelf to be a notorious card; yet- 
ſuch was the ſoftneſs of Monmouth s nuture, that Gray was ſtill continued in his: 
command. Fletcher of Salton, à Scotſman, a perſon of ſignal pyobity and fine ge- 
nius, had been engaged by his republican principles in this enterptize, and com- 
manded the cavalry together with Gray : But being inſulted by one, who had newly 
joined the army, and whoſe horſe he had in a hurry-made uſe of, he was prompted” 
by paſſion, to which he was much ſubject, to diſcharge a piſtol at the man; and 
he killed him on the ſpot, - This accident obliged him immediately to leave the 
camp 3; 


no increaſed to ſix thouſand men; and he was obliged every day; ke r want of 


tutous courage, he allowed the err of or ee to enn Yithour ate 


 infurreRtion which vas projected in the city had not taken place, hearing thar Argyle, 


5 of July, 


onmouth 
deſeated. 
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camp: and the loſs of ſo gallant an officer was a great prejudice to Monrhouth's 
Werres N 1 3973106 1% AHB N LW nens 1098 4114 


here perſuaded to take upon im the title of King, and aſſert the legitimacy of his 


Tur dere fteuot op te Felt Wir HTuftoh. "At very Abet town, de 
gladly and even fondly- received them," and ales them with 'conſiderable 
numbers. Twenty young maids of ſome rank preſented Monmouth with a pair 
of colours of their handiwork?'tbgether with'a copy of the bible. Monmouth was 


birth; a claim, which he advanced itt his firſt don: but whoſe diſcuſſion he 
was determined, he then ſaid, during ſome time to poſtpone. His numbers had 


arms, to diſmiſs a great many; who crowded to his ſtandard. He entered Bridge. 
water, Wells, Frome; and was proclaited in all theſe places: But forgetting, 
that ſuch deſperate enterprizes can only be rendered ſucceſsful by the moſt. adyen. 


tempting any conſiderable undertaking. 72 er 
Waun Monmouth, by his imprudent and in. Gel . was thus waſting 
time in the weſt, the King employed himſelf in making preparations to oppoſe him. 
Sin regiments of Britiſh troops were called over from Holland: The army was 
conſiderably augmented: And regular forces, to the number of 3900. men, were 
diſpatched under the command of yn: rag? and yn, in order. to dan 
the progreſs of the rebels. * 


Moxmob rn, obſerving that no e men med him, Suk, "ey an 


his confederate, was already defeated and taken; ſunk into ſuch deſpondency, that 
he had once reſolved to withdraw himſelf, and leave his unhappy followers to their 
fate. His followers expreſſed more courage than their leader, and ſeemed deter- 
mined to adhere to him in every fortune. The negligent diſpoſition made by Fe- 

verſham, invited Monmouth to attack the King's army at Sedgemoor near Bridge- 
water; and his' men in this action ſhowed what a native courage and a prin- 
ciple of duty, even when unaſſiſted by diſcipline, is able to perform. They made 
great impreſſion on the veteran forces ; drove them from their ground continued 
the fight till their ammunition failed them; and would at laſt have obtained a vic- 
tory, had not the miſconduct of Monmouth and the cowardice of Gray prevented 
it. After a conteſt of three hours, the rebels gave way; and were followed with 
great ſlaughter, About 1 500 fell in the battle and purſuit. And thus was con- 
cluded in a few weeks this enterprize, A 3 and feebly con- 
e h | 2 
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Mos our n fled from the field of battle above twenty miles, till his horſe ſunk 
under him. He then changed cloaths with a peaſant, in order to conceal himſelf. 
The peaſant was found by the purſuers, Who nom redouhled the diligence of their 


ſearch. At laft, the 'phappy Monmouth was diſcovered, lying in che bottom of 


a aſe and covered, Vith fern: His body depreſſed with fatigue and hunger; 


his mind by the memory of paſt misfortunes, by tire proſpect of future diſaſters: 


Human nature is unequal, to ſuch calamitous ſituations 3 much more, the temper | 
of a man, ſof tened by early proſperi ity, and accuſtomed to value himſelf chiefly on 
military bravery. Jr He burſt 1 into tears, when ſeized by his enemies; and he ſeemed 

e 


ſtill to indulge the fond hope and deſire af life. Tho he might have knowng 


from the great neſs of his own offences, and the ſeverity of. James's temper, that 


no mercy could be expected, he wrote him the moſt ſubmiſſive letters, and con- 


Jured him to ſpare the blood of a brother, who had ever been ſo ſtrongly attached to 


his intereſts. James, finding ſuch ſymptoms. of depreſſion and deſpondeney in the” 


unhappy priſoner, admitted him to his preſence, in hopes of extorting a diſcovery 


of his accomplices: But Monmouth would not purchaſe life, howeyer loved at 
the price of ſo much infamy. Finding all efforts vain, he aſſumed courage from 
deſpair, and prepared himſelf for death, with a ſpirit, better ſuited to his rank and 


chatacter. This favourite of the people was attended to the ſcaffold with a plen - 
tiful effuſion of tears. 


Le warned the executioner not to fall into the error; and exteuted, 


which he had committed in "beheading Ruſſel, where it had been neceflary to "5" of July- 


redouble the blow. This precaution ſerved only to diſmay the executioner. He 
ſtruck a fecble blow on Monmouth, Who raiſed his head from the block, and 
looked him in the face, as if reproaching him for his failure. He gently laid 
down hischend u ſecond time; and the executioner ſtruck him again and again to 
no purpoſe. He at laſt threw aſide the axe, and cried out that he was incapable 


of finiſhing the bloody office. The ſheriff obliged him to renew the e : 
and at two blows more the head was fevered from the body. 


Tnvs periſhed in the thirty- ſixth year of his age a . 75 in lef 59 5 
bulent times, was well qualified to be an ornament to the Court, even to be ſer-, 
viceableto his ci The favour of his Prince, the careſſes of faction, the allure- 
ments of popularity; by? him into enterprizes, which exceeded his capacity. 
The goodwilt of the people ſtill followed him in every fortune. Even after his 
execution, their fond credulity flattered them with hopes.of ſeeing him once more 
at their head.” They believed, that the perſon executed was not Monmouth, but 
one, who, having the fottüne to reſemble him nearly, was willing to give. this 
proof his extreme* | hment, and to Tuffer death 1 in his ſtead. 


f 
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Chap. I. 
1085. 


Cruelty of co. 


| Jonel Kirke. 


Tunis vidtory, obtained by the King in the commencement of his reign, would 


naturally, had it been prudently managed, have tended much to encreaſe his 
power and authority. But by reaſon of the cruelty, with which it was proſecuted,” 
and of the temerity, which it fterwards Wen wes © Principal * 


TX * 


his ſudden ruin and downfal. 
 Svcn arbitrary principles had the Court zafftiea ini att its brüllt, A Fe- 
Wan immediately after the victory, hanged up above twenty priſoners; and 


was proceeding in his executions, when the biſhop of Bath and Wells warned 


him, that theſe unhappy men were now by law entitled to a trial, and that their 
execution would be deemed a real murder. This remonſtrance however did 
not ſtop the ſavage nature of colonel Kirke, a ſoldier of fortune, who had long 
ſerved at Tangiers, and had contracted, from his habitudes with the Moors, 
an inhomanity leſs known in European and in free countries. At his firſt entry 
into Bridgewater, he hanged nineteen without the leaſt enquiry into the merits 


of their cauſe.” As if to make ſport with death, he ordered a certain number to 


be executed, while he and” his company ſhould drink to the King's health, or to 
the queen's, or to judge Jefferies's. Obſerving their feet to ſhake in the agonies 
of death, he cried that he would give them muſic to their dancing ; and he 
immediately commanded the drums to beat and the trumpets to ſound. By way 
of experiment, he ordered one man to be hung up three times, Queſtioning 


him at every interval, whether he repented of his crime : But the man obſtinateſy 


aſſerting, that, notwithſtanding all the paſt, he would ſtiſl willingly" engage in the 


ſame cauſe, Kirke ordered him to be hung in chains. One ſtory, commonly told 


of him, is memorable for the treachery, as well as barbarity, which attended it. A 
young maid pleaded for the life of her brother, and flung herſelf arKirke's feet arm- 


ed with all the charms, which beauty and innocence, | bathed in-tears, could beſtow 


upon her. The tyrant was inflamed with deſire, not ſoftened into love or clemency. 


He promiſed to grant her requeſt, provided that ſhe, in her turn, would-be equally | 


compliant to him. The maid yielded to the conditions: But after ſhe-bad paſſed 


the night with him, the wanton ſavage, next morning, ſhowed her from the window 
her brother, the darling object for whom ſhe had ſacrificed her virtue, hanged on 4 
gibbet, which he had ſecretly ordered to be there erected for his execution. Rage and 
deſpair and indignation took poſſeſſion of her mind, and deprived her for ever of 
her ſenſes. _ All the inhabitants of that country, innocent as well as guilty, were 
expoſed to the ravages of this barbarian. The ſoldiery were let looſe to live on free 
quarter; and his own regiment, inſtructed by bis example, and encouraged by his 
* anime themſelves i in a Tet gutr * 
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way of pleaſantry, he uſed to denominate them bis lambs, an ap ation, which 
1 long remembered with horror 1 in the weſt of England,” 10 


Tus cruel Jefferies ſucceeded after ſome interval; and ſhowed the, people, that 


the rigours of the law might equal, if not exceed, the rayages of militar tyrangy. 
This man, who wantoned i in cruelty, had already given a ſpecimen of is charac- 
ter in many trials, 5 he had preſided; and he now ſet out with a ſavage joy, 
as to a full haryeſt o f death and Aero. f He began ; at Dorcheſter; and thirty 
rebels deing arraigned, he exhorted them, bur i in Vain, to fave him, by their free 
confeſſion, the trouble of 1 trying them: And when rwenty- nine were found vilty, 
he ordered them, as an additional puniſhment | of their diſobedience, to be led to 
immediate execution. | Moſt of 7 other priſoners, terrified with this example, 
pleaded g guilty 5 and ng leſs than two hundred and ninetyr two received ſentence at 
Dorcheſt, Of theſe eighty were. executed. Exeter Was the next ſtage of his 


cruelty'z.. wo hundred and. forty-three were there rried,.. of Y. K a great number 
were condemned. and executed. He alſo opened his commiſſion, at Taunton and 


Wells ; and every where carried terror and aſtoniſhment along wich him. ns 
were ſo ſtruck with his menaces, that they gave their verdict with precipitatign, 

many innocent perſons were involved with the guilty. And on the whole, bel 
thoſe butchered by the military commanders, two hundred and fifcy- one are com- 


puted to have fallen by the hand of juſtice. The whole country were ſtrowed with 
the heads and limbs of traitors. Every village almoſt beheld the dead carcaſs of a 


wretched inhabitant, + And all the rigours of juſtice, unabated By any appearance 


of clemency, were fully diſplayed to the people by the inhuman Jefferies. 


Os all the executions during this diſmal period, the maſt rematkahle were 


thoſe of Mrs. Gaunt and Lady Liſle, who had been accuſed of harbouring traitors. 
Mrs. Gaunt was an Anabaptiſt, noted for her beneficence, which ſhe extended to 
perſons of all profeſſions and perſuaſions. One of the rebels, knowing her hu- 
mane character, had recourſe to her in his diſtreſa, and was concealed by her. 
Hearing of the proclamation, which offered an indemnity and rewards to ſuch 
a difcovered criminals, he baſely betrayed his benefactreſa, and horte evidence 


charity. 


Lapp Iit oa 50 of he eh Regicides, nant one 
and authority under Crom wel, and who having fled, after the reſtoration, to Lau- 
zunne in Swifferlagd, was there aſſaſſinated by three Trick rufflans, who hoped to 
make their fortune by this infamous piece of ſervice. His widow was now proſe- 


cuted for harbouring two rebels the day after the battle of Sedgemoor z and Jefferies | 


puſhed on the ͤ„»„— the moſt unrelenting violence. In vain did the aged 
Vol. VI. D d d Priſoner 
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priſoner, plead, that theſe criminals had been put into no proglamation, had been 
convicted by no verdict 3 nor could any man be denominated 2. traitor, till the ſen- 
tence of ſome legal court was paſſed upon him : That it appeared not by any proof, 
that ſhe. was ſo much as acquainted, with the guilt, of the perſons, or had heard of 
their joining the rebellion of Monmouth: That tho“ he might be obnoxious on 
account of her family, it was well known, that her heart was ever loyal, and that 
no perſon in England bad ſhed more tears for that fatal event, in which her buſband 


had unfortunately borne too great a ſhare: And that the ſame principles, which 


mne herſelf had ever embraced; ſhe had carefully inſtilled into her ſon,. and had, at 
that very time, ſent him to fight againſt thoſe rebels, whom ſhe was now accuſed of 
barbouring. Tho? theſe arguments did not move Jefferies, they had influence on 
the jury. Twice they ſeemed inclined to bring in a favourable verdict : They 
were as often ſent back with menaces and reproaches ; and at laſt were conſtrained 
to give ſentence againſt the priſoner. Notwithſtanding all applications for pardon, 
the cruel ſentence was executed. The King ſaid, that he had given Jefferies a 


promiſe not to pardon ber: An excuſe, which could ferve I, to -ageravate the 
one againft himfelf, \ | 


Our might have hoped, that, by; all theſe bloody. executions, a "rebellion, fo 
precipirate, fo ill ſupported, and of ſuch ſhort duration, would haye been ſuffi- 
giently expiated: But 5 could ſatiate the ſpirit of rigour, which poſſeſſed the 
adminiſtration. Even thoſe. multitudes, who received pardon, were. obliged to 


attone for their guilt by. fines, which reduced them to beggary or where their 


former poverty made them incapable of payment, they were condemned to cruel 
whippings or ſevere impriſonments. Nor could the innocent eſcape the hands, 


* equally-rapacious as cruel, of the chief juſtice; Prideaux a gentleman of Devon- 


ſhire, being thrown into priſon, and terrified with the ſevere and arbitrary mea- 
ures, which at that time met with no controul, was obliged to buy his liberty of 


Jefferies at the price of fifteen thouſand pounds; tho? he could never ſo much as 


learn the crime of which he was accuſed. 
Goopenoveon, the ſeditious under-ſheriff of London, who had been 8 in 


the moſt bloody and deſperate part the Rye-houſe conſpiracy, was taken priſoner 


after the battle of Sedgemoor, and was reſolved to ſave his own life, by an accuſa- 


tion of Corniſh, the ſheriff, whom he knew to be extremely obnoxious to the 
Court. Colonel Rumſey Joined him in the accufation; and the proſecution was 


ſo haſtened, that the priſoner was tried, condemned, and executed i in the ſpace of 
a week. The perjury of the witneſſes appeared immediately, after; and the King 
ſeemed: to regret the execution of Corniſh., He granted his eſtate to his family, 
Roo 7 F:ngR the witneſſes to perperual impriſonment. 2 Te 


* 
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Tur lnjuſtiee of this ſentence againſt Corniſh, was not required todiſguſt the Chip, 1, 
nation againſt the Court: The continued rigour of the other executions had al- 85. 
ready impreſſed an univerſal hatred towards the miniſters of juſtice, attended 
with a compaſſion for the unhappy ſufferers, who, as they had been ſeduced into 
this erime by-miſtaken principles, bore their puniſhment with the fpiritand zeal of 
martyrs. The people might have been willing, on- this occaſion, to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the King and his miniſters : But care was taken to prove, that the latter had 
done nothing but what was agreeable to their maſter. Jefferies; on his return, 
was immediately, for thoſe eminent ſervices, created a peer; and was ſoon after 
veſted with the dignity of chancellor. No body could then doubt but the King 
intended. to,rule more by fear than love, and that he was not averſe to the 8 : 
ties which had. been practiſed. | 
| W muſt now take a view of the ſtate of affairs in Scotland ; where the fate of 1 
Argyle had been decided before that of Monmouth. Tenineitaly after the King's in Scotland. 
acceſſion, a Parliament bad, been ſummoned at Edinburgh ; and all affairs were 
there conducted by the duke of Queenſbery the commiſſioner, and the ear] of . 

Perth the chancellor. The former had reſolved to make an entire ſurrender of the 

liberties of his country; but was determined {till to adhere to its religion: The 

latter entertained no; ſcruples of paying court even by the ſacrifice of both. But 

no courtiers, even the moſt proſtitute, could go farther than the Parliament itſelf, 

towards a reſignation of their liberties. In a vote, which they called an offer of 

duty, after adopting the fabulous hiſtory of an hundred and eleven Scots Mo- 

narchs, they acknowleged, that all theſe Princes, by the primary and fundamental 

law of the ſtate, had been veſted with a ſolid and abſolute authority. They declared 

their abhorrence of all principles and poſitions, derogatory to the King's ſacred, . 

ſupreme, ſoyvereign, abſolute power; of which none, they ſaid, whether: ſingle. 

perſons or collective bodies, can participate, but in dependance on him and by 
commiſſion from him. They promiſed, that the whole nation, between ſixty and 

ſixteen, ſhall be in readineſs for his Majeſty's ſervice, where and as oft as it ſhall be 

his royal pleaſure to require them. And they annexed the: whole e both 5 - 
inland and foreign commodities for ever to the Crown. 5 


1 


Alu the othet acts of this aſſembly ſavoured-of the He Gate, Thy Aecled it 
high treaſon for avy perſon to refuſe the teſt, if tendered. by the council. Fo defend 
the obligation of the covenant, ſubjected a perſon. to the ſame penalty; Lo be preſent 
at any conventicle, was made puniſhable with death and confiſcation of goods. Even 
ſuch as refuſed: to give teſtitvony, eithe F dn cuſes of treaſon or noncogformity, were 
declared equally: puniſhable! a if guilty of thoſe vety otimes: An excellent prelude, 
to all the rigours of aniinqQuulicos: It muſt he confeſſed, that nothing could , 
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him, Il che conſiderable gentry of his" Clan” were thrown into Prien. And 
two ſhips of war were on the coalt to watch his motions. Under AM theft Giſtou- 
ragements he yet made a ſhift, partly from terror, partly from Hein, to coſleck 
and arm a body of about two thoufand five hundred tnen ; but ſoon found him- 
ſelf ſurrounded on all fides with infuperable diffculties. His arms-and-/amnmuni- 
tion were ſeized : His proviſions eut off: The martjueſs of Athele prefieebim on 
one ſide; lord Charles Murray on another ; the duke ef Gordon hung upon his 
rear ; the earl of Dunbarton met him in front. His folſowers dany fen eff from 
him; but Argyle, refolute to perſevere, broke at laſt, with che ſhattered remains 
of his troops, into the diſaffected part of the low countries, ' which he had endea- 
voured to allure to him by declirations for che covenant.” No perſon fhowed &- 


after wandering about for a little time; was at Taft defeated and diſwlved without 


and execu- 
tion, 


of No- 
8 


A Parliament. 


an enemy. Argyle himſelf was ſeized and carried to Edinburgit; where after 
enduring many indignities with a gallant ſpirit, he was publicly enteuted. He 
ſuffered upon the former unjuſt ſentenee, which had been paſſed upon him. The 
reſt of his followers either eſcaped or were pardoned; all except Rombold and 
Ayloffe, two Engliſhmen, who had attended him on this expedition. 
Taz King was ſo elated with this continued tide of proſperity, that he began to 
undervalue even an Engliſh Parliament, at all times formidable to his family ; and 
from his ſpeech to both Houſes, whom he had aſſembled early in the winter, he 
ſeemed to think himſelf exempted from all rules of prudence or neceſſity of diſſimu- 
lation. He plainly told the two-Houſes, chat the militia, which had formerly been 
ſo much magnified, was now found, by the experierice of the laſt rebellion, to be 
altogether uſeleſs ;, and he required a new fupply, in order to maintain thoſe addi- 
tional forces, which he had levied. He alſo took notice, that he had employed a 
g 4 | great 
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—— polleſſed any public 
ye to cut ſhort, all _ oppoſition, he declared, that, Having reaped the benefit 
their, ſervice during, ſuch times of danger, be was determined, neither to expoſe 
eee eee himſelf, in caſe of another rebillion, to = 
want of their aſſiſtance. | 

 Sucm: violent averſion did: this Parliament bear to oppoſition 3 fo She ti 
had been inftitled of the conſequences attending any breach with the King; ang 
it is probable, had he uſed his diſpenſing power-withour deelaring it, no 
quiries would have been made, and time might have reconciled e e 
dangerous eereiſe of the, prerogative. But to inyade at once their conſtitution, 


10-threaten, their, religion, to eftabliſh a ſtanding army, and even to require them, 
dy their to contribute towards all theſe meaſures, exceeded the bounds 


of ents pains: and they began, for the firſt time, to diſplay ſome ſtnall remains 
of Engliſh: ſpirit and generofity. When the King's ſpeech was taken into con- 
deration hy the Commons, many ſevere reflections were thrown out againſt the pre · 
ſent meaſures; and the Houſe was with ſeeming difficulty engaged to promiſe in 
2 general, yote, that they would grant ſome ſupply. - But inſtead of finiſhing that 
buſineſs, which could alope render them acceptable to the King, they proceeded 
to examine the diſpenſing power ʒ and they eee eee it. 
Before this addreſs. was preſented, they reſumed the conſideration of the ſupply 
and as one million two hundred thoufand pounds were demanded by the Court, 
and two hundred thouſand pounds propoſed by the country-party, a middle courſe 
was Choſen, and ſeven hundred thouſand pounds, after ſome diſpute, were at laft 
voted, ,, The addreſs againſt the diſpenſing power was expreſied in the moſt re- 
ſpectful and ſubmiſſive manner; yet was it very ill received by the King, and his 
anſwer contained a flat denial, uttered with great warmth and vehemence. The 
Commons were ſo daunted with this 2 mhat they kept file nee a long time z and 
vhen Coke, member for Derby, roſe up and ſaid, I hope we are all'Eaghth- 
men, and nat to he frighted with a few hard words "x ſo little ſpirit appeared 
in that aſſembly, often ſo refractory and mutinous, that they fent him to the 
Tower for bluntly expreſſing a free and generous ſentiment-. They adjourned, 
without fixing a day for the conlideration of his Majeſty's anſwer; and on their 
next meeting, they very ſubmiſſively proceeded to the conſideration of the ſup· 
Ply, and eyen went ſo far as to eſtabliſh funds for paying the ſum voted, in nine 
years and à half. The King, . therefore, had in effect, almoſt without ſtruggle 
or violence, obtained a total 1 Vier over the Commons; and inſtead of conteſts 


ing for their liberties, now expoſed to manifeſt danger, they even conferred an. 
addi- 


ann Gap. 1. 
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| Chap. I. additional--revenue- to the crown, and renderiog the King in ſome degree inde. 
1685. pendent, contributed to enereaſe thoſe i imminent dangers, with n "oy had 
ſo good reaſon to be alarmed, 1 | 4 ten als: ls 


Tux next oppoſition came from Ve nah eee not ia 
taken the lead on theſe occaſions, and even from the bench of biſhops, "whence the 
Court uſually expects the greateſt We- eder and ſubmiſſion. The upper Houſe 
had been engaged, in the firſt days of the ſeſſion, to give general thanks for the 
King's ſpeech ; by which compliment -they were underſtood, according to the 
; practice of that time, to have acquieſced in every part of it: Let notwithſtanding 
/ that ſtep, Compton, - biſhop of London, in his own name and that of his bre- 
| thren, moved that a day ſhould be appointed for taking the ſpeech into conſide- 
ration: He was ſeconded by Halifax, Nottingham, and Mordaunt. Jefferies, 
i the chancellor, oppoſed this motion; and ſeemed inclined. to ule in that Houſe 
| the ſame arrogance, to which on the bench he had ſo long been accuſtomed : But 
he was ſoon taught to know his place; and he proved, by. his behaviour, that 
inſolence, when checked, naturally ſinks into eee and e, The 
biſhoꝑ of London's motion prevailed, . 


{ Tus King might reaſonably have preſumed, that even i the Peers would f 0 
| Cas courage as to make an application againſt his diſpenſing power, the ſame 
ſteddy -anſwer, which he had given the Commons, would make them relapſe into 
the ſame timidity ; and he might by that means have obtained a very conſiderable 
ſupply, without making any conceſſions in return. But ſo imperious was his tem- 
per, ſo lofty the idea which he had entertaĩned of his own authority, ſo violent the 
ſchemes ſuggeſted by his own bigotry and that of his prieſts; that, without any 
delay, without waiting for any farther provocation, he immediately proceeded to 
a prorogation. He continued the Parliament during a year and a half by four 
more prorogations ; but having in vain tried by ſeparate applications to break 
the obſtinacy of the leading members, he at laſt diſſolved that aſſembly. And 
as it was plainly impoſſible for him to find, among his proteſtant ſubjects, a ſer of 
men more devoted to royal authority, it was univerſally segen fh 8 he" in- 
tended thenceſorth to govern entirely without Parliaments, 
Nun King mounted the throne of England with greater Aeg than 
James ; nay, poſſeſſed greater facility, if that were any advantage, of rendering 
himſelf and his poſterity abſolute: But all theſe fortunate circumſtances tended 
only, by his own miſconduct, to bring more ſudden rein upon him. The nation 
ſeemed diſpoſed of themſelves to reſign their liberties into his hands, had he not, 
at the ſame time, made an attempt upon their religion: And he might even have 
3 in ſurmounting at once their liberties and religion, had he — 
: is 
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his ſchemes with, common, prudence and diſcretion. Openly to declare to the pure 0 
liament, ſo early in his reign, his intention to diſpenſe: with the teſts, ſtruck an 


univerſal alarm thro' the nation; infuſed terror into the church, which had 
hitherto been the chief ſupport of monarchy ; and even diſguſted the army, by 


whoſe means alone he could now propoſe to govern. The former horror againſt 


popery was revived by polemical books and ſermons; and in every diſpute the 
victory ſcemed to be gained by the proteſtant divines, who were heard with more 
favourable, ears, and wh a conducted the controverſy with more learning and elos. 
quence. But another incident happened at this time, which unde a ,ͥh1The 


excite the animoſity; of the nation againſt the catholic commun ion 


Lewis the fourteenth, after having long harraſſed and moleſted the Proteſtants, 
at laſt revoked entitely the edit of Nantz ; which had been enacted by Harry the 
fourth for ſecuring them the exerciſe of their religion; which had been declared 
irrevocableʒ and which, during the expetience of near a century, had been attended 


with no fenfible inconvenience.” All the iniquities, inſeparable from perſecution, 


were exerciſed againſt thoſe unhappy religioniſts ; WhO became obſtinate in pro- 
portion to the oppreſſions which they ſuffered, and either covered under a ſeigned 
converſion a more violent abhorrence to the catholic communion, ur fought among; 
foreign nations for that liberty, of which they were bereaved in their native cbhun- 

try. Above half a million of the moſt uſeful and induſtrious ſubjects deſerted 
France; and exported, together with immenſe ſums of money, thaſe arts and ma- 
nufactures, which had chiefly tended to enrich that kingdom. They propagated 
every where the moſt tragical accounts of the tyranny, exerciſed againſt them, and 
revived among the Proteſtants all thoſe ſentiments of the bloody andi per ſecuting 
ſpirit of popery, to which ſo many incidents in all ages had given too much foun- 
dation. Near fifty thouſand refugees paſſed over into England; and all men were 


diſpoſed from their repreſentations to foſter the utmoſt horror againſt che projects, 


which they apprehended to be entertained by the King for the abolition of the 
proteſtant religion. When a Prince of ſo much humanity and of ſuch ſignal pru- 
dence as Lewis could be engaged, by the bigotry of his religion alone, without any 
provocation, to embrace ſuch ſanguinary and impolitie meaſures; what might be 
dreaded, they aſked, from James, who was ſo much inferior in theſe virtues, and 
who had already been itritated by ſuch obſtinate and violent oppoſition ? In vain 
did the King affect to throw the higheſt blame on the proſecutions of France: In 


vain did he afford the moſt real protection and aſſiſtance to the diſtreſſed Hugo- | 


nots. All theſe ſymptoms * _—_— were regarded as fe , irren 
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Chap, the oed principles of bis ſect, and belyd by the ſevere udminiſtation, which 


1685. he Aimſelf had exerciſed againſt the Nonconformiſts in Stocland. e Hei. 
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1686, Tus ſmalleſt approach towards the introduction of popery, mult, in the preſent 
diſpoſition of the people, have afforded reaſon of jealouſy : much more 40 wide a 
ſtep as that of diſpenſing with the teſts, the fole ſecurity which the nation, being 
difappointed of the exclufion-bill, found provided againſt theſe dreaded innova- 
tons. Fet was the King reſolute to perſevere in his purpoſe ; and having failed in 

the Parliament, he made an attempt, with more fucceſs, for eſta- 

bliſhing the diſpenſing power, by a verdict of his judges. Sir Edward Hales, a 

new proſelyte, had accepted a commiſſion of coloneb ; and directions were given 

to his coachman to proſecute him for the penalty of five hundred pounds, which 


Diſpenſing the law, eſtahliſhing the teſts, had granted to infſormers. By this feigned action, 
* the King hoped, both from the authority of the deciſion, and the reaſon of the 


ching, to put an end to all queſtions with tegaed to his diſpenſing or. 
by coold not bo expected, that the lawyers, appointed to plead againſt Hales 
would exert great force on that occaſion : But the cauſe was regarded with ſuch 
anxiety by the public, that it has been thoroughly diſcuſſed in ſeveral. elaborate diſ- 
courſes * 3 und could men diveſt themſelves of prejudice, there want not ſufficient 
materials; om which to form 4 true judgment. The claim and exerciſe of the 
diſpenſing-power' la allowed to be very antient, in England ; and tho! it feems at 
ird to have been copied from papal uſurpations; it may plainly be traced up as 
and provided no innovations were attempted: on their rights and poſſeſſions, the 
zruſted to the Sovereign. Penal ſtatutes were commonly intended. to arm the 
- Prince with more authority for that purpoſe; and being in the main calculated for 
 , prometing his influence and intereſt as firſt magiſtrate, there ſeamed no danger in 
allowing him ta diſpenſe with their execution, in ſuch particular caſes as might re- 
quire:an exception os indulgence. That practice had ſo much prevailed, that the 
Parliament itſelf had more than once this prerogative af rhe Crown ; 
particularly during the reign of Henry the fijth. when they enatted the law again! 
ra 24 Bux tho! a 
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„ Particalarly Sir Edward Herbert's defence in the State Trials,” at e 
concerning the diſpenſing power, 1 Rok. Part. 1. Hen. V. . . 1 Kot. * 
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tenor of the penal ſtatutes was ſuch as gave the King a ſuperior intereſt in their 
execution beyond any of his ſubjects; i 7 not but ſometimes happen in a mixed 
government, that the Parliament wou 1 deſire to enact laws, by which the regal 
power, in ſome particulars, eyen where private property was not immediately con- 
cerned, might be regulated and reſtrained. In the twenty · third of Henry the ſixth, 
2 law of this kind was enacted, prohibiting any man to ſerve in a county as ſheriff 
above a year z and a clauſe was inſerted, by which the King was diſabled from 
granting a diſpenſation. Plain reaſon might have taught, that this law, at leaſt, 
ſhould be exempted- from the King's prerogative: But as the diſpenſing power 
ſtill prevalled in other caſes, it was ſoon able, aided by the ſervility af the courts 
of judicature, even to overpower this ſtatute, which the legiſlature had evidently 
intended to ſecure againſt all violation. In the reign of Henry the ſeventh, the 
caſe was brought to a trial before all the judges in the Exchequer · chamber; and 
it was decreed, that, notwithſtanding the ſtrict clauſe abovementioned,” the King 
might diſpenſe with the ſtatute: He could firſt, it was alleged, diſpenſe with the 
prohibitory clauſe, and then with the ſtatute itſelf. This opinion of the judges, 
however abſurd, had ever ſince paſſed for undoubted law: The practice of conti- 
nuing the ſheriffs had ever prevailed : And moſt of the property of England had 
been fixed by deciſions, which juries, returned by ſuch ſheriffs, had given in the 
courts of judicature. Many other diſpenſations of a like nature may be produced; 
not only ſuch as took place by intervals, but ſuch as were uniformly continued. 
Thus the law was diſpenſed with, which prohibited any man to go a judge of aſſize 

into his own county; that which rendered all Welchmen incapable of offices in 
Wales 3 that which required every one, who received a pardon for felony, to find 
ſureties for his good behaviour. In the ſecond of James the firſt, a-new coaſulta- 
tion of all the judges had been held in the Exchequer- chamber upon a like queſ- 
tion: This prerogative of the Crown was again unanimouſly confirmed * : And 

it became an eſtabliſhed principle in Engliſh juriſprudence, that, tho the King 

could not allow af what was morally unlawful; he could permit what was only 
prohibited by poſitive ſtatute. ' Even the jealous Houſe of Commons, which ex- 
torted the petition. of right from Charles the firſt, made no ſcruple, by the mouth 

of Glanville, their manager, to allow the diſpenſing power in its full extent ; and 


Hen. V. n. xxii. It is remarkable, however, that in the reign of Richard the bebe. the Parliament 


granted the King only a-temporary power of diſpenſing with the ſtatute of proviſors. Rot. Parl. 15. 
Rich, II. n. i, A plain implication that he a not, of himſelf, ſach a e So uncertain were 
many of theſe points at chat time. | | 


Sir Edward Coe Reports, ſeventh report. 
1 State Trials, vol. vii. firſt edit. p. 205, Patl. Hiſt. vol. viii. p. ya. 
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in the famous tial of hip: money, Holborne the popular Jnvwyce hoc freely, and 
in the moſt exprefs tetms, made the ſume comerſon . Sit Edward Coke, the 
great oracle of Enghth law, had net only concorred wich all other Jawyers in fa- 
vour of this prerogative i but ſeems eren to btlirve it ſo inherent in the Crown, 
that an act of Parlament itfeff ould not uboliſh it . And he particularly ob- 
ſerves, that nd lau can impoſe ſuch a difabilty of enjoying dffices as the King 
may not diſpenſe With; becauſe" the King, from the law of nature, has a right to 
the ſervice öf all his ſubjeas, "This" particular reaſoh, as well us all the general 
principtes, is applicable to the queſtion of the teſts nor can the dangerous con- 
ſequence of granting diſpenſations in that caſe be ever received before à court of 
judicature. Every prerogative of the Crown, it may be ſaid, admits of abuſe: 
Should'the King pardon all efiminals, law muſt be totaliy Uifſtyed : Should be 
declare und Eontitive perpetual war againſt all nations, inevitable ruin mult en- 
ſue: Yer theſe powers ate entruſted to the Soveteign ; and we muſt he contented, 
A8 Ur bereden, 755 depentd upon his engen and diſcretion in the exerciſe 
of ten. ; 
| rug ths ebw bee funded on ſuch prinkiples 40 af uſually ed 
Aike tlie people had entertained ſuch violent prepoſſeſſions againſt the uſe, 
ch James bere made of his prerogative, that tte was obliged, before he brought 
'bn Hales's Cauſe, to Uiſplace four of the judges; Jones; Montague, Cbarleton and 
Nevil; and even Sir Edward Herbert, the chief juſtice, tho'ꝰ a man of acknow- 


Led virtue, yet becauſe he here ſupported the pretenſions of the Crown, fell ur- 


der a rest load of infamy. Men deemed a diſpenſing, to be in effect the fame 
Wich 2 repealing power; and they could not conceive, chat leſs authority was re 
"quiſite'to'repeal than to enact any ſtatute,” If one penal lam was diſpenſed with, 
any other might undergo the ſame fate: And by what principle could even the 
Jaws, y which define property, be afterwards ſecured from violation? The teſt act 
- had ever been conceived the great barrier of the eftabliſhed religion under a popiſh 
fucceſſor: As ſuch. it had been ialiſted on by the Parliament; as ſuch granted by 
che King; z as ſuch, during the debates with. regard to the cn =: ook recommended 
by the chandellor. By what magic, what chicane of law, is it now annihilated, 
and fendered of no validity? Theſe queſtions were every where aſked; and men, 
Araitened by precedents and deciſions of great authority, Were reduced either to 
queſtion the antiquity of this prerogative itſelf, or to afſerr, that even che practice 
of near five centuries could not vets on ĩt bubu amboriry 4. It was not con- 
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ſidered, thab the preſene diffieulty or ſceming abſurdity had proceeded, from: late Chap. I. 
innovations introduced inte the government, Ever ſince the beginning of this 
century, the Parliamenc had. with the maſt laudable zeal, been acquiring powers g 
and <ftabliſhing principles, favourable; to law and liberty; The authority of the 
Crowh had been limited in many important particulars: And penal ſtatutes. were 
often calculated to ſecure the conſtitution againſt the attempts af miniſters, as well 
as to preſerve general peare and repreſs, crimes and immoralities. A prerogatiye 
however, derived from very untiem, and ajmoſt uniform practice, the diſpenſing 
power, ſtill remained, or was ſuppoſed to remain, with the Crown 3 ſufficient in 
an inſtant to overturn this whole fabric; ant to throw down all the fences of the 
constitution. If this prerogative, which carries, on the face of it, ſuch ſtrong 
ſymptoms of an abſolute authority in the Crown, had yet, in antient times, ſub- 
ſiſted witly ſome degree of liberty in the ſubject ;, this fact only proves, that ſcarce 
any Ruman government, much leſs one erected in rude and barbarous times, is 
entirely conſiſtent and uniform in all its parts. But to expect, that the diſpenſing 
power could, in any degree, be rendered compatible with thoſe accurate and re- 
gular limitations, which had of late been eſtabliſhed, and which the people were 
determined to maintain, was a' vain hope; and tho men knew not upon what 
prineiples they could-devy that prerogative,. they ſaw, that. if they would preſerye 
their laws and conſtitution, there was: an abſolute neceſũty for denying, or at 
leaſt for aboliſhing it. The revolution alone, which ſoon ſucceeded, happily put 
an end to all theſe diſputes: By means of it a maze. uniform edifice. was. at laſt 
crefted : The monſtrous inconſiſtence, ſo viſible between the. antient Gothic parts 
of the fabric and the recent plans of liberty, was fully corręcted: And to their 
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they had the making of their own. terms in the Declaration of rights, venture to condemn the di ſpenſing 
power in general, Which had been uniformly exerciſed by the former Kings of Eugland. They only 
condemned it ſo far, a: it had been affumed and exerted of lat: Zut in the Bill of rights; which paſſed 
about a twel»eman:h after, the Parhawons took-care 19 ſecure themſelves more effectually againſt a 
branch of prerogative, incompatible wich. all legal liberty, and limitations ; and the 9 7 excluded, in 
Poſitive terms, all diſpenſing power in che Crown. Vet even then the Houle of Lords rejetted' har 
clauſe of the bill, which condemned the exerciſe of this power in former Kings, an@ obliged the 
Commons to en contented wilt zboliſhing it for the"futare, There nesdb bo other proof of chr ir- 
regular natute of the old Engliſh government than the ſubſiſtauce of ſuch a prerogatiye, always exer- 


ciſed and never roo: till the aten - ad WR at . the aun fe it, 
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WaArever topics lawyers might find to defend James's diſpenſing power, 


de nation ae it e if not fatal, to liberty ; j and his reſolution of exer. 


S@%2z2+% 


lie * idle and 1 Four Ee lords were knen, into the By 
council, Powis, Arundel, 'Bellafis, and Dover. Halifax, finding, that notwith- 
ſtanding all his paſt merits, he pofleſſed no real credit or authority, became very 


refractory in his oppoſition; and his office of ptivy- ſeal was given to Arundel, 
The King was open, as well as zealous, in the deſire of making converts; and 
men plainly ſaw, that the only way to acquire his affection and confidence was by 


a ſacrifice of their religion.” Sunderland, ſome time after, ſerupled not to gain 
favour at this price. Rocheſter, the treaſurer, tho* the King's brother-in-law, 
yet, becauſe he refuſed to give this inſtance of complaiſance, was turned out of his 
office: The Treaſury was put in commiſſion; and Bellaſis was placed at the head 
of it.” All the courtiers were diſguſted, even ſuch as had little regard to religion. 

The diſhonour, as well as diſtruſt, atrendingenegadet, made _ men reſolve, at 


all hazards, to adhere to their antient faith. 


I Scort Ad b, James's zeal for proſelytiſm was more Wecctiol. The earls of 
Murray, Perth, and Melfort were brought over to the Court religion; and the 
two latter noblemen made uſe of a very courtly reaſon for their converſion : 
They pretended, that the papers, found in the late King's cabinet, had opened 
their eyes, and had convinced them of the preference due to the Catholic religion; 
Queenſberry, who diſcovered not the fame complaiſance, fell into total diſgrace, 
notwithſtanding his former: ſervices; and the unlimited ſacrifices, which he had 
made to the. meaſures of the Court. "Theſe merits could not even enſure him of 
ſafety againſt the vengeance, to which he ſtood expoſed. His rival, Perth, who 


had been teady to fink under his ſuperior intereſt, how acquired the aſcendant; 


and all the complaints, exhibited againſt him, were W mat _ =, 
according to a ſaying of Halifax, had made him whole. 

Bur it was in Ireland chiefly, that the maſk was tity ike oF; and that 
the King thought himſelf at liberty to proceed to the full extent of his zeal, and 
his violence. The duke of Ormond was recalled; and tho“ the primate and 
lord Granard, two proteſtants, ſtill poſſeſſed the authority of juſtices, the whole 
power was lodged in the hands of Talbot, the general, ſoon after created earl of 
*Fyrconnel/; a man, who, from the blindneſs of his prejudices and fury of his 
N was tranſported with the moſt am ardour for the Catholic 


cauſe, 


8 J. AAN E 8 . - 
n of Monwouth's rebellion, orders were given by 


cauſe, After the ſup 
Tyrcontiel to diſarm 3 all the Lee on pretence of ſecuring the public peace, 
and keeping their arms ig a few magazines. for the uſe of the militias, Next, the 


army Was new- mode cd; 3 and. great. PAR, ffs officers were diſmiſſed, becauſe 
it was pretended, that, they or their fathers. had, ſerved under Cromwel and the 
Republic. The injuſtice was not confined to chem. Near. three hundred officers 


"oY 1 0 afterwards, broke; tho many, of. them, had, purchaſed their commiſſions : : 
10 thouſand, private. Nee they, were Froteſtants, were 
being ſtripped even of their regimentals.; were turned out to ſtarve. 
in, the, ſtreets. ,, While, theſe ,viglences pere carrying an, Clarendon, who had 
been named lord lieutenant, came over; but he quickly found, that, as he had 
refuſed to give the King the deſired pledge of fidelity, by changing his religion, 


bout four o 
ail ed 35 


he poſleſſed og exedit nor authority. He was even a kind of priſoner in the hands 


of Tyrconnel; and as he gave all oppoſition. in his power to the. precipitant mea - 
ſures 


for power, property, or reli 
were let looſe to prey on them in their preſent defenceleſs condition. A renewal 
of the antient maſſacres was apprehended ; ; and great multitudes, ſtruck with the 


beſt grounded terror, deſerted the kingdom, and infuſed into the Engliſh nation a 
violences, to which, aftet ſome time, . an juſtly, from the . 


dread of ME 
prevalence of the Catholics, think themſelves expoſed, ... 
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Al judicious perſons of che Catholic communion: wins . -diſguſted-with-chefe , 


violent meaſures, and could eaſily foreſee the conſequences. But James was en- 
tirely governed by the raſn councils of the Queen and of his confeſſor, father Pe- 
ters, a jeſuit, whom he ſoon after created a privy counſellor. He thought 00 
that as he was now in the decline of life, it was neceſſary for him, hy haſty ſteps, 
to carry his deſigns into execution leſt the ſucceſſion of the Princeſs of Orange 


ſhould overturn all his projects. In vain did Arundel, Powis, and Bellaſis remon- 
ſtrate, and ſuggeſt more moderate and cautious meaſutes. Theſe men had ſeen 
and felt, during the proſecution of the plot, the extreme antipathy which the 


nation bore to popery z, and tho; ſome ſubſequent incidents had ſeemingly allayed 
that ſpirit, they knew, that the ſettled habits of the people were ſtill the ſame, and 


that the ſmalleſt incident was ſufficient to renew the former animoſity. A vety 


e indulgence therefore. to their religion would have ſatisfied them; and all 
4 attempts 
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the Catholics, he was ſoon, after recalled, and. T yrconne} ſubſtitutec in 
bis place. The unhappy Proteſtants now ſaw all the legal authority, as well as 
the military force, transferred int the hands of their inveterate enemies ʒ inflamed 
with hereditary hatred, and ſtimulated, by every motive, which, either the paſſion 


igion could.. inſpire,  Eyen the barharops bagditti 
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1 
Chap. I. attempts to acquire power, much more to pond eau national faith, 


they « ecined dangerous and deſiraRtive/” 1/10 * ot ovine ved! bag vs; 
Os the firſt broaching of che pol plot; de ewe of Brghad had con- 


King and the curred with the ſame violence arid credülity as the reſt of tho nation, im the pro- 


church. 


| | WP ſubmiſſions, both of the prelate and of Sharpe himſelf, could.appeale the 


ſecution of it: But dreading aftetwards the prevalence &firepablican'and:preſby- 
terian principles, they had been engaged to ſupport the meaſures of the court; 
and to their aſſiſtance James had chiefly oed is ſueceſſton to the crown. Finding 


that all theſe ſervices were forgot, and that the Catholic religion was the King's ſole 
darling, the church had commenced an oppoſition” to court-meafures;; and popery 
was now  acknowleged'the more itrirmedidte danger. In order to prevent inſlamma- 
tory ſermons on this popular ſubject. James'revived ſome directions to preachers 
which had been promulgated by the late King; in the beginning ef his, — 
when no deſigri'againſt the national religion as yet formed, or at leaſt 
hended. But in the preſent delicate and intereſting ſituntion of the church, f ere 
was little reaſon to een that orders, founded on no legal authority, would be 
rigidly obeyed by preachers, who ſaw no ſecurtty to themſelves but in preſerying 
the confidence and regard of the people. Inſtead of avoiding controverſy, accord - 
ing to the King s admonition, the preachers every where declaimed againſt popery; 
and among the reſt Dr. Sharpe, a clergyman: of London, particularly diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf, and affected to throw great contempt on thoſe w had been induced 
to change their religion by ſuch pitiful arguments as the Romiſu miMonaries could 
ſuggeſt. This topic, being ſuppoſed to reflet-on-the King, gave great offence at 
court and poſitive orders were ĩſſued to the biſhop'of London, his dioceſan, im 
mediately to ſuſpend Sharpe; till his Myjeſty's pleufure ſhould -be-farther known. 
| The prelate replied, that he could not poſſibly obey theſe commands, and that he 
was not empowered, in fuch a ſummary manner, to inflict any [puniſhment even 
n the greateſt delinquent, But neither of theſe obvious reaſons, not the molt 


court. The King was determined to proceed with the utmoſt violence in this 

cauſe. The biſhop. himſelf he reſolved to puniſh. for diſobedience to his com- 

- miands.; and the expedient which he employed'for Way Ty NO mature 
ee ma, illegal and moſt alarming. 


Anon all the engines of authority formerly employed by e none 
e more dangerous or even deſtructive to liberty, than theevurt of high 
commiſſion, which, together with rhe far-chaniber, Had been aboliſhed in the 


| reign of Charles I. by act of Parliament ; in which a, clauſe was alſo inſerted, 


6 But 


POE! the erection, in all n of that court or 70 of a like nature. 
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Burithls!lw cas desen by James no obſtacle ; and an (eccleſiaſtical commiſſion Chap. I 
was anew iflued, by which ſeven * commiſſioners were veſted: with. full and unli- t 3 
mired authority over the whole church of England. On this court were beſtowed cleſiaſtical 
the ſame inquiſitorial powers, poſſeſſed by che ſormer court of high commiſſion: <ommiſſion. 
They right procced upon bare ſuſpicion ; and the better to ſet the law at defiance, 
ic was enpreſsly inſerted in their patent itſelf, that they were to exerciſe their 
juriſdiction; notwithſtanding any la or ſtatute to the contrary. The King's deſign 
to ſubdus the church was now ſufficiently, known ; and had he been able to eſta- 
bliſh che uuthority of this new · erected court, his ſucceſs was infallible. TY more 
ſenſible blow could not be given both to national liberty and religion; and hap- 
pify the! conteſt could not be tried in a cauſe more. iniquitous and unpopular than : 
tat againſt Shuppe and the biſnop of London. 10 
Tur prelate was cited before the commiſſioners. Aﬀeer denying the 1 
of the court, after claiming the privilege of all -Chriſtian biſhops to be tried by 
the mettoplitan and his ſuffragans ; be pleaded - in his own defence, that as he 
Was obliged, if he had ſuſpended Sharpe, to act in the capacity of a judge, he 
could not, comſiſtent either uh law or juſtice, pronounce ſentence without a 
previous citation and trial: That he had by petition repreſented this difficulty to 
his Majeſty; and not receiving any anſwer, he had reaſon toithink, that his pe- 
tition had given entire ſmisfaction : That in order to ſhew his farther deference, - 
he had adviſed Sharpe to preach no more, till he had juſtified his conduct to the 
King; an adviee, which, coming from a ſuperior, was equivalent to a command, 
and trad geberdingly met wich the proper obedienoe: That he had thus in his ap- 
predenſion conformed himſolf to his Najeſty's pleaſure, but if be, ſhould ſtill be 


found wanting to his duty in any particular, he was now contented to Crave par- 
don, atid to malce reparation. All this ſubmiſſion, botH in Sharpe and the pre- 


late, had no effect: The King was determined to have an example : Orders were Sentence 
accordingly Tent to the commiſſtoners to proceed: And a a majotity of votes the — — 
" dilbop, hyp. pg RE pn 04 Feb E g H „ London. 
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ALMOST. the aubale. of As hart reign « | conlilts © of. tg ee imprudent, 
often illegal, and ſometimes both, againſt whatever was. moſt loved and revered by 


the nation: Exen ſuch ſchemes. of the King's as might be laudable in themſelves, 
were ſo diſgraced with theſe intentions, that they ſer ve only to aggravate the 


charge agninſt: bim. Jace was become a great patron of toleratioti and a an my 


2 The perſons 3 che archbiſhop of Canterbury, $ancroft 3 5  thebithop of Daria, Crew ; 
of Rocheſter, Sprat; the earl of Rocheſter, Sunferland, chancellor Jefferies, and Jord chief juſtice Her- 


bert. The archbiſhop refuſed to act, and = biſhop of Chefter was ſubſtituted in his place. 
3 N 
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ſuſpended. 
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to all thoſe perſecuting laws, which, from the inflience of the church, had been 
enacted both againſt the diſſenters and Catholics. ' Not contented with granting 


_ diſpenſations to particular perſons, he aſſumed a power of iſſuing a declaration of 


general indulgence; and of ſuſpending at once all the penal ſtatutes, by which a 


conformity was required to the eſtabliſned religion. This was a ſtrain of autho- 


rity, it muſt be confeſſed,” quite inconſiſtent with law and a limited conſtitution; 
but was ſupported by many ſtrong precedents in the Hiſtory of England. Even 
after the principles of liberty were become more prevalent, and began 20 be well 
underſtood, the late King had, oftner than once, and, without giving much um- 


brage, exerted: this dangerous power: He had in 1662 ſuſpended the execution of 


a law, which regulated carriages; During the two Dutah wars, he had twice ſuſ- 
pended the act of navigation: And the Commons in 1666, being reſolved, con- 
trary to the King's judgment, to enact. that iniquitous law againſt Iriſh cattle, 
found it neceſſary, in order to obviate the exerciſe of this prerogative, which they 


deſired not at that time entirely to n or abrogate, to call the 1 __— of 


that cattle a nuiſance. 


Tuo the former authority of n it ns il 
greater in eccleſiaſtical ; and the whole deſpotic power of the popes was often be- 


| lieved, in virtue of the ſupremacy, to be devolved to the Crown, The laſt Parlia- 
ment of Charles the firſt, by depriving the King and convocation of the power of 


framing canons without conſent of Parliament, had ſomewhat diminiſhed the ſup- 


poſed extent of the ſupremacy ;, but ſtill very conſiderable remains of it, at leaſt 
very important claims, were preſerved, and were occaſionally made uſe of by the 


Sovereign. In 1662, Charles, pleading both the rights of his ſupremacy and his 
ſuſpending. power, had granted a genera) indulgence or toleration; and in 1672 
he renewed the ſame edict: 'Tho' the remonſtrances of his Parliament obliged him, 


on both occaſtons, to retract; and in the laſt inſtance, the triumph of law over pre- 


rogative was deemed. very great and memorable. In general, we may remark, 
where the exerciſe of the ſuſpending power was agreeable and uſeful, the power 
icſelf was little queſtioned ; Where the exerciſe was thought liable to exceptions, 
men not only oppoſed it, but proceeded n e eee of the pre · 
rogative on which it was founded. 

Jams, much more imprudent, head · ſtrong, and arbitrary chan his brother, 
iſſued ane w a proclamation, ſuſpending all the penal laws in eccleſiaſtical affairs, 
and granting a- general liberty of conſcience to all his ſubjefts. He was not de- 
terred by the conſideration, that this ſcheme of indulgence was already blaſted by 
two fru.tleſs attempts; and that in ſuch a government as that of England, it was 
not ſufficient that a prerogative be approved of by ſome lawyers and antiquarians f 
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If it was condemned by the general voice of the nation, and yet was ſtill exerted, Chap. I. 
the victory over national liberty was equally ſignal, as if obtained by the moſt 
flagrant injuſtice and uſurpation. Tbeſe two conſiderations indeed would rathek 
ſerve. to recommend this project to James; ho deemed himſelf ſuperior in vi- 
gour and activity to his brother, and w probably thought, deer de geg 
joyed no liberties but by his royal conceſſion and indulgence. 

In order to procure a better reception for his edict of toleration; the King, 
finding himſelf oppoſed by the chureh, began to puy greut court to the Diſſenters; 
and he imagined, that, by playing one party againſt another; he would caſity' ob- 

tain the victory over both; a refined policy which it much exceeded his capacity 

to conduct. His intention was ſo obvious, that it was impoſſible for him ever to 

gain the ſincere confidence and regard of the Nonconformiſts. They knew, that 
the genius of their religion was diametrically oppoſite to that of the Catholics, the 

ſole object of the King's affection. They were ſenſible, that both the violence of 

his temper, and the maxims of his religion, were repugnant to the principles of to- 
letation. They had ſeen, that on his firſt acceſſion to the Crown, as well as during 
his brother's reign, he had courted the church at their expence; and it was not till 

after his dangerous ſchemes were rejected by the prelates, that he had recourſe to the 
Nonconformiſts..” All his favours, thetefore, muſty to every mam of judgment 
among the ſectaries have appeared moſt inſidious: Vet ſuch was the pleaſure teap- 

ed from preſent eaſe, ſueh the animoſiy of the Diſſenters againſt the church, who 

had ſo long ſubjected them to the rigours of perſecution,” that they every where ex 
preſſed the moſt entire duty to the King and compliance with his meaſures; and 
could not forbear rejoicing extremely in the preſent depreffion of their enenes. 
Bu had the Diffenters been ever ſo much inchned to ſhut their eyes with regard 

to the King's intentions, the manner of conducting his ſcheme in Scotland Was 
ſuffcient to diſcover the ſecret. The King firſt applied to rhe Scots Parliament, 
and defired an indulgence for the Catholies atone, without comprehending the 
Preſbyteriaris 2 But that aſſembly, tho? more diſpoſed chan even the Parlament of 
England, to ſacrifice their civil liberties, reſolved likewiſe to adhefe pertinaciouſly | 

to their religion; and they now rejected for the firſt time the King's application. 
James therefore found himſelf obliged to exert his prerogative; and he thbught it 
prudent to intereſt a party of his ſubjects, beſides the Catliolies, in ſupporting this 
act of authority. To the great ſurprie of the harraſſed and perſecuted Preſbyre- 
rians, they heard the printiples of toleration every where extolled, and found that 
permiſſion was granted to attend cotwenticles; an offence, which, even during this 
reign, had been declared no lels than à capital” crime. The King's declaration, 
however, of indulgende contained articles, ſuffieient * joy. As if 
Vol. VI. FT Popery 
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Bur hat afforded the moſt alarming 2 was the violent, e 
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Chap. L Popery were already * be declared, + that he never would uſe force 


or invincible neceſſity againſt any man on account of his perſwaſion or the proto- 
o ſtant. religion: A promiſe ſurely of toletation given to the Proteſtants with 
great precaution, anch admitting a, confiderable latitude for perſecution and vio- 
lence. It is likewiſe remarkable, that the King declared in expreſs terms, © that 
„he had thought fit, by his ſovereign authority, prerogative royal, and ab/e/uts 


„power, which all his ſubjects were. to obey mii haut reſerves. to grant this royal 
_ +. toleration.” The dangerous deſigns of other Princes ate to be collected by a 
* compariſon; of their ſeveral actions, by a diſcovery of their more ſecret coun- 


cils : but ſo blinded was James with zeal, ſo tranſported with his imperious tem- 
per, that even bis proclamations and public edicts contain expreſſions, which, - 
without any farther enquiry, may ſuffice to his condemnation. . 

Tu Engliſh well knew, that the King, by the conſtitution of their govern- 
ment, thought himſelf intitled, as indeed he was, to as: ample authority in his 


ſouthern; as in his northern kingdom; and therefore, tho? the declar ation of indnl- 
| gence publiſhed for England was more cautiouſly- worded, they could not but be 


alarmed by the arbitrary treatment, to which their neighbours were expoſed. It is 


oven remarkable, that the Engliſh declaration contained clauſes of a ſtrange import. 


The King there promiſed, that he would maintain his loving ſubjects in all their 


properties and poſſeſſions, as well of church and abbey lands as of any other- 


Men thought, that, if the full eſtabliſument of popery was not at hand, this 
promiſe was quite ſuperſiuous; and they concluded, that the King was fo replete 
with joy on the proſpect of that glorious nnn could "ow even for a 
momeat, refrain himſelf from expreſſing it. ir nin to Joo 8 


conduct of affairs in Ireland. Tyrconnel was now veſted; with full authority; 


K | and carried over: with him as chancellor one Fitton, a man who was taken from 


a jail, and who had been convicted of forgery and other crimes; but who com- 

penſated for all his enormities · by a heudlong zeal for the Catholic religion. He 

was even heard to ſay from the bench, that the Proteſtants were all rogues, 

and that there was not one among forcy thouſand who was not a traitor, a re- 
bel, and a villain. The whole ſtrain of the adminiſtration was ſuitable to ſuck 
ſentiments. - The Catholles were put in poſſeſſion of the council table, of the | 
courts of judicature, of the bench of juſtices. | In order to make them maſters of 

the Parliament, the ſame violence was exerciſed that had been practiſed in England. 
The charters of Dublin and of all the corporations were recalled; and/new charters 

were granted, ſubjecting the corporations to the abſolute will of the Sovereign. 
The Proteſtant freemen- were expelled, Catholics introduced, and the latter ſect, 
; 4 5 . 28 
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as they always were the majority in number, were now inveſted with the whole Ch 


power of the kingdom. The act of ſettlement was the only obſtacle to their en- 


joying the whole property; and Tyrconnel had formed a ſcheme for calling a Par- 


liament, in order to reverſe that act, and empower the King to beſtow all the 
lands of Ireland on his catholic ſubjects. But in this ſcheme he met with op- 
poſition from the moderate Catholics in the King's council. Lord Bellaſis went 
even ſo far as to affirm with an oath, ** that that fellow in Ireland was fool and 
«© madman enough to ruin ten kingdoms. The decay of trade, from the de- 
ſertion of the Proteſtants, was repreſented ; the ſinking of the revenue; the alarm 
communicated to England: And by theſe conſiderations the King's reſolutions 
were for ſome time ſuſpended z tho' it was eaſy to foreſee, from 150 e tenor 
of his conduct, which ſide would at laſt preponderate. 


Bur the King was not contented with diſcovering in his own” ee im- 
prudence of his conduct: He was reſolved, that all Europe ſhould be witneſs of it. 


He publicly ſent the earl of Caſtelmaine ambaſſador extraordinary to Rome, in or- p,,1,.q, to 
der to expreſs his obeiſance to the Pope, and to reconcile his kingdoms to the ca- Rome. 


tholic communion, Never man, who came on ſo important an errand, met with 
ſo many neglects and even affronts, as Caſtelmaine. The Pope, inſtead of being 
pleaſed with this forward ſtep, concluded, that a ſcheme, conducted with: ſuch in- 


diſcretion, could never poſſibly be ſucceſsful. And as he was engaged in a violent 


quarrel with the French monarch, a quarrel which intereſted him much more than 
the converſion of England, he bore little regare to Ns whom he believed (00, 
cloſely united with his capital enemy. 

Tux only proof of complaiſance, which the; King e — his] Holineſs, 
was his ſending a nuncio into England, ia return for the embaſſy. By act of Par- 


liament any communication with the Pope was declared high treaſon: Let ſo little 


regard did the King pay to the laws, that he gave the nuncio a public and folemn 
reception at Windſor. The duke of Somerſet, one of the lords of the bed · cham - 
ber, becauſe he refuſed to aſſiſt at this ceremony, was diſmiſſed from his employ- 
ments. The nuncio reſided openly in London during all this reign. Fur catho- 
lic biſhops were publickly conſecrated in the King's chapel, and ſent out, under the 
title of vicars apoſtolical, to exerciſe the epiſcopal function in their reſpective dio- 
ceſes. Their paſtoral letters, directed to the lay Catholics of England, were printed 
and diſperſed by the expreſs allowance and permiſſion of the King, The regular 
clergy of that communion appeared at Court in the habits of their order; and 
ſome of them were fo indiſcreet as to boaſt, 3 in a little time, they hoped to 
walk in proceſſion thro? the capital. : 

12 | Wait 
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_ Writs the King ſhocked in the moſt open manner all the principles and pre. 
judices of his proteſtant ſubjects, he could not ſometimes bur be ſenſible, that he 
ſtood in need of their aſſiſtance for the execution of his deſigns. He had' himſelf, 
by virtue of his prerogative, ſuſpended the penal laws, and diſpenſed with the teſt; 


but he would gladly have obtained the ſanction of Parliament to theſe acts of pow- 


er; and he knew, that, without this authority, his edicts alone would never afford 
lufficient ſecurity to the Catholics. He had employed, therefore, with the mem- 
bers of Parliament many private conferences, which were then called claſetings; and 
he uſed every expedient of.reaſons, menaces, andipromiſes to break their obſtinacy 
in this particular. Finding all his efforts fruitleſs, he had diſſolved the Parliament, 
and was reſolved to call a new one, from whom he expected more complaiſance 
and ſubmiſſion. By the practice of annulling the charters, the King was become 
maſter of all the corporations, and could at his pleaſure change every where the 
whole magiſtracy. The church party, therefore, by whom the Crown had been 
hitherto ſo remarkably ſupported, and to whom the King viſibly owed his own 


' ſucceſſion, were deprived of all authority; and Diſſenters, firſt in London, and af- 


terwards in every other town, were ſubſtituted in their place. Not contented with 
this violent and dangerous innovation, certain regulators were appointed to examine 


the qualifications of electors; and directions were given them to exclude all. ſuch 


as adhered to the teſt and penal ſtatutes . Queries to this purpoſe were openly 


| propoſed in all places, in order to try the ſentiments of men, and enable the King 


to judge of the proceedings of. the future Parliament. The power of the Crown 
was at this time ſo great; the revenue, managed by James's frugality, ſo conſi- 
derable and independant; that if he had embraced any national party, he had been 
enſured of infallible ſucceſs, and might have carried his authority to what extent 
he pleaſed. But the Catholics, to whom he had entirely devoted himſelf, were 
not the hundredth part of the people; Even the proteſtant Nonconformiſts, whom 
he ſo much courted, were little more than the twentieth ; and what was worſe, 
repoſed very little confidence in the unnatural alliance contracted with the Catho- 
lics, and in the principles of toleration, which, contrary to their uſual practice in 
all ages, ſeemed at preſent to be adopted by that ſet. The King therefore, find- 
ing little hopes of ſucceſs, protracted the election of a Parliament, and proceeded 
ſtill in the exerciſe of his illegal and arbitrary authority. 


* The elections in ſome places, particularly in Vork, were transferred from the people to the ma- 
giſtrates, who, by the new charter, were all named by the Crown. Sir John Rereſby's Memoirs, p. 
272. This was in reality nothing different from the King's naming the members, The ſame aQ of 
authority, had been employed in all the burroughs of Scotland. 
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Tur whole power in Ireland had been comtmnitted to the Catholics: In Scot- Chap. I. 
land, all the miniſters; whom the King chiefly truſted, were converts to that 687. 
religion. Every great office in England, civil and tnintary, was gradually traf. 
ferred ftom the Proteſtants. - Rocheſtenand Clarendon, tlie King's brothers-in-law, 
tho? they had been ever faithful to his intereſts, could not, by all their ſervices, at- 
tone for their adherence to the national religion; and had been diſmiſſed from 
their employ ments: The proſtitute Jefferies him}; tho? he had facrificed honour 
and juſtioe and humanity to the Court; yet' becauſe” he refuſed alſo to give up his x 
religion, was very faſt declining” in favour and intereſt. Nothing now remained 
but to open the door in the church and univerſities to the intrufion of the Catho- 
lics. It was not long before the King made this violent effort; and by conftrain- | 
ing the prelacy and eſtabliſned church to ſeek protection in the rer ge, liber- | = 
ty, . be at-laſt left himſelf entirely without friends and adherents, oo " 
Faru Francis, a Benedictine, was recommended by the Kings mandate to | 
the univerſity of Cambridge for the degree of maſter of arts; and as it was uſual for 
the univerſtty to confer that degtee on perſons eminent for learning; without re- 
gard to their religion; and as they had even admitted lately the ſecretary to the 
ambaſſador of Morocco; the King on that ac ount thought himſelf the better in- 
titled to compliance. But the univerſity conſidered; that there was a great differ 
ence between a compliment beſtowed on foreigners; and degrees which gave à title 
to vote in all the elections and decrees of the univerſity, and which, if conferred 
on the Catholics, would infallibly in time render that ſect entirely ſuperĩior. They 4} 
therefore refuſed to obey the King's mandate; and were cited to appear before the | 
court of ecclefiaſtical commiſſion. The vice: chancellor was ſuſpended,” but as | 
the univerſity choſe a man of ſpirit to ſucceed bim; eg 7 ap gef 'Y 
the preſent to drop his pretenſions. 
THz attempt upon the univerſity of Oxford was proſecuted with more inflexible Attempt upon 
obſtinacy, and was attended with more important conſequences.” This univerſity had ec” e 
lately in their famous dectee made a ſolemn proſeſſion of paſſive obedience; and the 8. 
court probably expected, that they would ſhow! their ſincerity, when their turn 
came to practiſe that doctrine; which, tho?, if carried to the utmoſt extent, it be 
contrary both to reaſon and to nature, is apt to meet with the moſt effectual oppo- 
ſition from the latter principle. The preſident of Magdalen college, one of the 
richeſt foundations in Europe, dy ing about this time, a mandate was ſent in favour 
of Farmer, a new convert, but one; who, beſides his being a catholic, had not in 
other reſpects the qualities required by the ſtatutes for enjoying that office. The 
fellows of the college made very ſubmiſſive applications to the King for recalling 
his mandate; but before they received an anſwer, the day came, on which, by 
3 their 
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their. ſtatutes, they were required to proceed to an election. They therefore choſe 
Dr. Hough, a man of virtue, as well as of the firmneſs and vigour requiſite for 
maintaining his own rights and thoſe of the univerſity.. In order to puniſh the 


college for this contumacy, as it was called, an inferior eccleſiaſtical commiſſion 


was ſent down, and the new preſident and the fellows were cited before that court. 
So little regard had been paid to any other conſideration beſides religion, that Far- 
mer, on enquiry, was found guilty of the loweſt and moſt ſcandalous vices; inſo- 
much that even the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners were aſhamed to inſiſt on his elec- 
tion. A new mandate, therefore, was iſſued in favour of Parker, lately created 
biſhop of Oxford, a man of a proſtitute character, but who, like Farmer, attoned 
for all his vices by his avowed willingneſs to embrace the catholic religion. The 
college repreſented, that all preſidents had ever been appointed by election, and 
there were even few inſtances of the King's interpoſing by his recommendation in 
favour of any candidate; that having already made a regular election of a preſi- 
dent, they could not, during his life, deprive him of his office, and ſubſtitute any 
other in his place ; that, even if there was a vacancy, Parker, by the ſtatutes of 
their founder, could not be choſen ; that they had all of them bound themſelves 
by oath to obſerve theſe ſtatutes, and never on any account to accept of a diſpen- 
ſation ; and that the college had at all times ſo much diſtinguiſhed itſelf by its loy- 
alty, that nothing but the moſt invincible neceſſity could now oblige them to op- 
poſe his Majeſty's inclinations. All theſe reaſons..availed them nothing. The 
preſident and all the fellows, except two who complied, were expelled the college; 
and Parker was put in poſſeſſion of the office. This act of violence, of all thoſe 
committed during the reign of James, is perhaps the moſt illegal and arbitrary. 
When the diſpenſing power was the moſt ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on by court lawyers, 
it had ſtill been allowed, that the ſtatutes, which regard private property, could 
.not legally be infringed by. that prerogative : Yet in this inſtance it appeared, that 


even theſe were not now ſecure from invaſion. The privileges of a college are 


attacked: Men are illegally diſpoſſeſſed of their property, for adhering to their 
duty, to their oaths, and to their religion :. The fountains of the church are at- 
tempted to be poiſoned ; nor would it be long, it was concluded, ere all eccleſi- 
aſtical, as well as civil preferments, would be beſtowed on ſuch as, negligent of 


| honour, virtue, and ſincerity, baſely ſacrificed their faith to the reigning ſuperſti- 


tion. Such were the general ſentiments; and as the univerſities have an intimate 
connexion with the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments, and mightily intereſt all thoſe who 
have there received their education, this arbitrary proceeding * an univerſal 


| diſcontent againſt the King's adminiſtration. 


Tur fiext meaſure of the Court was an inſult ſtill more open on the cls | 
Laſtics, and rendered the breach between the King and that powerful body fatal, 


as 
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as well as incurable. It is ſtrange, that James, when he felt, from the ſentiments Chap. I. 
of his own heart, what a mighty influence religious zeal had over him, ſhould yet 187. 
be ſo. infatuated as never once to ſuſpect, that it might poſſibly have a proportional 
authority over his ſubjects. Could he have profited from repeated experience, he 
had ſeen inſtances» enough of their ſtrong averſion towards that communion, - 


which, from a violent, imperious difpoſition, he was determined, by every poſ- 
ible expedient, to introduce into his kingdoms. - 


Taz King publiſhed. a ſecond declaration of indulgence, almoſt in the ſame 
terms with the former; and he fubjoined an order, that, immediately after divine 
ſervice, it ſhould be read by the clergy in all the churches. As they were known 
univerſally to diſapprove of the uſe made of the ſuſpending power, this clauſe, they 
thought, could be meant only as an inſult upom them; and they were ſenſible, - 
that, by their compliance, they would expoſe themſelves, both to public contempt; 
on account of their tame behaviour, and to public hatred, by their indirectly patros 
nizing ſo obnoxious a prerogative ®. They were determined, therefore, almoſt - 
univerſally to , preſerve the regard of the people; their only protection, while 
the laws were become of ſo little validity; and while the Court was fo deeply 
engaged in oppoſite intereſts. In order to encourage them in this reſolution, ſix 
prelates,. to wit, Lloyde biſhop of St. Aſaph, Ken of Bath and Wells, Turner 
of Ely, Lake of Chicheſter, White of Peterborow, and Tretawney of Briſtol; 
met privately with the primate, and concerted the form of a petition to the King. 
They there repreſented in few words, that, tho? poſſeſſed of the higheſt ſenſe of 
loyalty, a virtue of which the church of England had given ſuch eminent teſti- 
monies; tho” deſirous of affording eaſe in a legal way to all Proteſtant Diſſenters; 
yet becauſe the declaration of indulgence was founded on a prerogative, formerly: 
declared illegal by Parliament, they could not, in prudence; honour, or conſcience; 
ſo. far make themſelves parties as the diſtribution of it all over the kingdom would: 
be interpreted to. amount to. They therefore beſought the Kings that he would 
not inſiſt upon their reading that declaration F. 


1688. 


Tür 


* When Charles diſſolved his laſt Parliament, he ſet ſorth a declaration gib ing his reaſons for that 
meaſure, and this declaration the clergy had been ordered to read to the people after divine ſervice. 
Theſe orders were agreeable to their party rh Wy and they willingly ſubmitted to them. The” : 
contrary was now the caſe. | a 

- + The words of the petition were: That the great oh found in themfelves to their at. | 
buting and publiſhing in all their churches your Majefty's late declaration for liberty of conſcience, *. 
proceeds neither from any want of duty and obedience-to your Majeſty (our holy mother, the church 
6f-Englandy being both in her principles and bes conſtant practice unqueſtionably loyal, and having to + 

her 


— 
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» allowing the night and moſt reſpefttul 2 5 re pals vnpunifhed.”” He 
immediately 1e mbraced, 3 ” refuturion (and 9 <4 when once embtuctd, 
were be of Pane the biſhops; for 4 Petitit 36 Popular in gts mutter, 5 
on fo, prudent and cautious in the expreſſion, AVC e wis Yelivered him 

riyate, he ſummoned them before the council; und chere queſtioned them 
lehr they would acknowledge it. The biſhops ä — —e— 
long deſirous to decline anfwering: But being puſhed by che chancellor,” they at 
laſt owned the petition. On cheif refuſa! to give Beil un. Ger wa 
drawn for their commitment to the Tower; and ehe Crown lawyer received direc- 
tions to proſecute them for the Sende Auer Pen i. n pretended they hod 
compaſed and uttered. 1 e 202, 8B 90 al 16d3 n 

Tux people were already aware of the danger, to which the-prel were ex. 
poſed 4 and were 1 raiſed. to the higheſt pitch of anxiety and} attention vſcht feg ard to 
the .ilſue of. 1s extragrcinary affair. But. when they beheld ae TlH hy 
church TED from court under the cuſtody of a guard; when they WW them 
embarked. in veſſels on the river, and conveyed towards the Tower, all their affec-' 
tion for liberty, all their zeal. for religian, blazed up at once; and they nerv to be- 
hoſd this able&iog and animating ſpectacle. The while ſhore way covered wih 
crowgs of proſtrate ſpectators, who at one ce implöreck the biemung of thote hoh 
5 and addreſſed. their petitions towards i Hebron $a) tection daritlg this er- 

danger, to which. their country. and their relig expoſed.” ven che 
ai ſeized with the 8 of the ſame ſpirie, kb theinſevey" on their 
kao b Fi" the Altre ed pre ates, and crayed the benedi&ion © Wits] 
whom they were appointed to 7 Some perſons ran i into the wat » Whit ehey 
might pat cipate more nearly of thoſe bleſſings, which the prelates Seed 
on all atchpd them. The biſhops themſelves, during this nos tenk ſuffering, — 


meg he or ror, bc mot lr mie eons ey lt 


| he? Felt honda? bech Woft lui 663? bebe oro nor 
ye from any want of tenderneſs to Diſtentsts y itn relation! to Whom we are willing to come to fuch a2 
temper as ſhall be thought, when the :matter ſhall be conſidered and ſettled in Parliament and Con-. is 
vocation. But among many other cookderations,. from this eſpecially, becauſe, that declaration i; 
founded upon ſuch a diſpenſing, power as hath. been often declared es lin Parliament, and particu a 
lang in, the JE 1662 and 1672, and i in. the begi uning of fyout Majeſty's ref 8 reign, and is a matter of 0 
great moment and conſequetice to the whole" "both in church and frate Ant your petitioners 
cannot in prudence; honour, or conſcience {© far make | ibution of it all | 
over the nation, and the ſolemn publication-of it ovce and agaio, even Obd's houſe, and in the time 


| ſ muſt onſtruction. | 
of divine ſervice, r 7 


* 
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exhorted the people to fear God, honour the King, undd maintain their loyalty ; Chap, 1. 


expreſſions more animating than the moſt inflammatory ſpeeches. And no ſooner 
had they entered the precincts of the Tower than they hurried to chapel, in order 
to return thanks for thoſe afflictions, which Heaven, in defence of its holy cauſe, 
had thought them worthy to endure. _. 

Tuen paſſage when conducted to their trial, was, if poſſible, attended with ers 
greater crowds of anxious ſpectators. All men ſaw the dangerous criſis, to which 
affairs were reduced, and were ſenſible, that the iſſue could not poſſibly be put on 
a more favourable cauſe, than that in which the King had ſo imprudently engaged. 


Twenty-nine temporal peers (for the other prelates ſtood aloof) attended the 
priſoners to Weſtminſter-hall ; and ſuch crawds of gentry followed the proceſ- 


ſion, that ſcarce any room was left for the populace to enter. The lawyers for 
the biſhops were Sir Robert Sawyer, Sir Francis Pemberton, Pollexfen, Treby, 
and Sommers. No cauſe, even during the proſecution of the popiſh plot, was 
ever heard with ſo much zeal and attention. The popular torrent, which, of 
itſelf, ran fierce and ſtrong, was now farther irritated by the oppoſition of the 
Tux council for the biſhops pleaded, that the law allowed ſubjects, if they thought 
themſelves aggrieved in any particular, to addreſs themſelves by petition to the King, 
provided they kept within certain bounds, which the ſame law preſcribed them, 
and which in the preſent petition the prelates had rigidly obſerved : That an active 
obedience in caſes, which were contrary to conſcience, was never pretended tobe due 
to government; and law was allowed to be the great meaſure of the compliance 
and ſubmiſſion of ſubjects: That when any perſon found commands to be im- 
poſed upon him, which he could not obey, it was more reſpectful to offer to the 
Prince bis reaſons for refuſal, than to remain in an obſtinate and refractory ſilence: 
| That it was no breach of duty in ſubjects, even tho* not expreſly called upon, to 
diſcover their ſenſe of public meaſures, in which every one had ſo intimate a con- 
cern: That the biſhops in the preſent caſe were called upon, and muſt either ex - 
preſs their approbation by compliance, or their diſapprobation by petition : That 
it could be no ſedition to deny the prerogative of ſuſpending the laws; becauſe © 
there really was no ſuch prerogative, nor ever could be, in a legal and limited 
government: That even if this prerogative was real, it had yet been frequently 
diſputed before the whole nation, both in Weſtminſter-hall, and in both houſes 
of Parliament; and no one had ever dreamed of puniſhing the denial of it as 
criminal: That the prelates, inſtead of making any appeal to the people, had ap- 
plied in private to his Majeſty, W 
. | G8 | 
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that except by the confeſlion; extorted from chem before the council,” it was found 
impoſſible” Bly prove them the authors * And that tho"rhe'perition' was afterwards 
printed and diſperſed, it was not 16 much as atterrpted to be proved, that they 
had'rhe Wea tba of that publication.” DEL 5 BrupbalV] totforftic 
Tursz arguments were convincing in themfdves,” and were heard'with a very 
| favourable diſpoſition by the audtence. Even forme bf me Judges, the! their ſears 
were, held durin pleaſure, declared'thetnſelves in favour” of the prifoniets. The 
15 however, 195 what cauſe Hoe certainly ktigwh, "took Tevera hours to de. 
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iberate, and kept, during. fo long a time, the people in the tot Utxious expec- 
and sega 2260 8 n. But whey. the wiſhed for verdict, not 1657 was at lalt Pronounced, the 
of the biſhops, a was echoed thro” the hall, was conveyed to the crowds without, was 
carried into the K and was pred with infinite} I throw! ve the King- 
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Evan 3 the King had.” every NW rf his 
army on Hounſlou-heath, _ he might both improve their diſciphine, and by 
ſo unuſual a ſpeRacle over - awe the mutinous people. A popiſh chapel was openly 
nn of the camp, and great pains taken, tho' in Vain, to bring 
over the ſoldiers to that communion. The few converts, wham t the prieſts had 
parton, were treated with ſuch contempt, and ignominy, as deterred every one from 
following the example... Even the Iriſh. officers, whom, dhe King introduced into 
the atmy, ſetved rather, from the averſion. borne them, to weaken. his intereſt 
among them. It happened that the very day, on Which the. biſbaps' trial was 
[figifhed, the King had reviewed the tregps, and had retired. into un eee, 
the generakbs tent 1 when he was ſurpriſed co hear a great uproar, in the camp, 
coded wich che molt extravagant ſymptoms, of tumultuary jay. He ſuddenly 
enquired the cauſe, and was told by Feverſham,, It as, nothing but the re- 
_ $5,zoicing of the ſoldiers for the. acquittal of the biſhops.” .-<* p30 cal that 
-*onothing?” ; replied he, bat ſo much the worſe for them.” 260 21 201 
Tut Ming was ſtill determined to W dee ee eee where he 
was already, by üs prectpitute career, ſo fata hy advanced. Tho? he knew, that 
every order of men, except a handful of Catholics wert enraged at his paſi 
menaſutes, and ſtill more terrified with the future ptoſpect ; tho? he ſaw that the 
"fame Giſcontens' had reached the army, bis ſole reſourceduring the general diſ- 
affection: Yet was he ineapable of changing hiv meaſures,” or even of temitting 


his violence in the proſecution of them.” "He ſtruck out two of the judges, Powel 


and Holloway, who had appeared to favour the biſhops: He iſſued orders to pro- 


_ 2 __ clergymen, who had not read his declaration ; that is, the _ 
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church of England, two: hundred, excepted; He ſeat a mandate to the new * 
tows, whom he had obtruded on Magdalen · college, to elect for preſident, in the 
room of Parker, lately deceaſed, one Gifford, a. doctor of the Sorbonne, an 
titular biſhop of Madaura : And he is even ſaid to have nominat. | the ſame Per 
ſon to the ſee of Oxford. So great an infgtuation is perhaps an object of compaſ- 
ſion rather than of anger : And is really ſurpriſing in a man, who, in other re 
ſpects, was not deßicient in ſenſe and accompliſhments. f 


Anal before the acquittal of the biſhops. an event happened ed, DO in eth of June, 
the, King's ſeotiments, , much overbalanced all che mortifications,' which he wy, Birth of the 


received. on that occaſian,, The Queen. was bropght, to bed of f ſon, who was 
baptized by the name of James, This bleſſing was impatiently longed for, der 


only by the King and Queen, but by all the zealous Catholics both abroad/qnd at | 


home. They ſaw, that the King was paſt middle age; end that on his death the 
ſucceſſion muſt deyolye on the Prince and Princeſs of Orange, two zealous Pro- 
tellants, bo would ſoon replace every ting on che antient fourgdations:; Vows 
therefore were offered at every ſhrine for a male ſucceſſur: Pilgrimages were un- 
dertaken, particularly one to Loreto, by the dutcheſs of Modena ; and foeceſs 
was chiefly attributed to chat 0s Jobrney. But in proportion as this event was 

agtecable to the Cathofles, it enctea a the diſguſt of the Froteſtats, by d 
; em of Wat agreeable, tho“ ſothewhat"diftant proſpect, In which at preſent they 
bb — ſheer ptr entire ene \de- 
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crime; ay tn Bel rt woe e dee, Ke was 
dence: 15 nd the affections of nature, they thought, TE 
the ſuperior motives of p propagating a catholic arid orthodox Faith. © Tae 

accu Wh de the ee -bad been pr ted, lo che year 
1682, the Queen, chen Dutcheſs of Yor, had been pregũant; and tumors 
vere ſpread, that an impoſture would, at that times: be put upon the nation ¶ But 
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happily, the infant proved a, female; and cheecby-ſpagtd the pate Ws _— Srguble 
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——cuſes 10 concur wit the Kingyr—omrofolyes to: oppoſe the King, 
147 | ents! applied-20::by the Engliſb——-Coalitivh of Pardies Rua Prince's 
preparation. Qari of France to the King, ——rgefbell;— 
Sik 10 league with France. General diſcontent.— Ide King He 
©! © fratts bis meaſures. —Prince's declaration. ——The Privnct lands in 
England. General commution.——Deſertion of the, ar N 
of Prince George e. and of the Princeſs Anne, —King's erna 
1 2 4 Hon, An fight. General confuſion, ——King ſeized af Fever- 
Rewer "amend. evaſion, — Ki ing cbaradeltr.—urvention ſun- 
: agim f moned. ——Settlement of Scotland. EN . 
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Chup. I. wrote: evil woc refigious, concurred to allen 8 
1688. King every rank and denomination of men, it might be. e 
"We AY would, Lye delay, fall to d pieces, by its own weight : „ But "Tuch i is fr 
Tafluence of eſtablithed's government; 0 averſe are men from deginning hazardous 
enterptizcs; chat Had not the nation received ſuccour from abroad, affairs might 
| 1: Jang have" remained in their prefent delicate fituntion;” and the King might at laſt 
— eee his rück, and in sSbcerted pro + are yg Fon nt 
coden Tilt Prince of Oraiige; ever lice his rirringe withi the Lady B y, had mant 
the Prince of ene a very prudent conduet; cable to. that A n aer kanding i ith which 
Orange. de was fo eminently endowed.” 2 ade it a . maxim t to concern himſelf very. little 
m Engliſh affairs, and never by any meaſute to dif; puſtany "of the factions, or give 
umbrage to the Prince who filled the throne. His aner Arn as-well as bis | 
intereſt, led him to employ himſelf with aſſiduous induſtry in the affairs of the con- 
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long, both from perſonal and political conſiderations, d the moſt vioknt 9 * 
animoſity. By this conduct, he gratified the prejudices of the whole Engliſh 
nation: But as he croſſed the inclinations of Charles, who ſought peace by com- | 
liance with France, he uch decl favour and affections of that 
n 
Jaws on his acceſſion found it ſo much his intereſt to live on good terms with 
ide heir apparent, that he ſnowed the Prince ſome demonſtrations of friendſhip ; 
and the Pripee;on his part was not wuũting in every inſtanoe of duty and regard 
toward the- King. On Monmondth's-invaſion, he immediately diſpatehed over 
fix/regiments; of, Britiſh troops, which were in the Dutch ſervice ; and he offered 
to take the command af the King's forces. agaioft the rebels. However much he 
might diſapprove the maxims of the King's adminiſtration, he ever kept a total 


Noi IS 


lence on that ſubject, and gave no countenance to thoſe diſcontent h were 
pro . d wit 12 ga throughout the Mona 8 TE 

Ir . was 25 the ic application of James himſelf, that the rince firſt irſt openly took 
any part in Engliſh affairs. Notwithſtanding the lofty fy which the King 
had'enitertained of his own pretogative, he found, that che edicts, en . from it, 
ein wanted inch of the authority of Taws, at — the continuance of them might 
iu rte ifitis' become danger both to hitnſe to the Catho Man. 2 om he de- 
ſired to favour- An act of Parliament alone Galgen the Wa d tole- 
ration, which he had laboured to eſtabliſh; and he hoped, that, if the Prince would 
declare in favour of that ſcheme, the members, who had hitherto reſiſted all his 
own applicati would at laſt evailed with to | 
fr, of fk Pang to W che penal e teſk was ' 1 
folicited Bf King; 129 in order to engage Trp to agree to chat tn . 
were given 7. that Eng gland would fecond him in all thoſe. enterprizes, which 8 
15 and extenſive gemus had with ſuch ſucceſs formed on the contment. 


Tas Prince knew, that the, Emperor and. the King TIS He forms « 
N injuries, which they had ſuffered from the. ambition of Leist and tl = againS 
more, by the freq vent i . which his pride had made them undergo. Eeva fo ob 8 
apprized « of th I Seren We ee N Princes of the empire ee 
He had himſelf on A, great | authority - with the Proteſtant Princes: And hy „ugs. 
formed a 985 c uniting got urope in one grneral league / againſt the ęncroach- 
ments,of ep mk een were. 
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No characte rs ate more incompatible than thoſe' of a canqueror and a perſecu- 
tor; and Levis ſoon found, that, beſides his weakening France by tlie bach. 
ment of ſo many uſkfal ſübzects, che refugees bad enflamed all the proteſtant na- 
tions againſt! Kim, and had raiſed Hm enemies, who, in defenoc of their religion 
as well as liberty, were obſtinately teſolved to oppoſe his progreſii The city of 
Amſterdam and other towns in Holland, which had before fallen into a dependance 
on France, being terrified with the accounts, which'they'every! ror rr nat 
of the furious perſecutions” again cke Flugshort, bad -how dropped nl pri 
facklons, and hid Entered "Info an Entire confidence with the Prince of ede 
The proteſtant Princes of "tht erhpite bad forthied'a ſeparare league at Mlagdebourg 
for the defence of their religion. The Eggli were ariew enraged at che blind 
bigotry of cheir Sovereign, and were diſpoſed to embrace che moſt deſperate. reſo- 
Jutions againſt him. From 4 view of the ſtate of Europe duting this period, it 
appears, that Lewis; befides ſullying an illuſtrious reign, had waytanly:by.this per- 
ſecution raiſed -invincible»barriers to his army! 1 8 rr * 0 
auen * not impoſſible, to reſiſt. N 

Tur Prince of Orange knew how to ayail kiraſulf of all 8 es. By 
wits intrigoes and inflience a league was formell at Auſbourg, where. the whale 
einpffe united in its defence againſt the French Monarch; -/'Sp | 
became patties in the alliagce: | The accelfion of Savoy was afterwards 
Sweden and Denmark ſeemed to favour the ſame cauſe. But the- theſe numerous 
ſtares compoſed the greater Part of Europe, the league was fill deemed imperf Jos 

ang unequal to its hd 5 0 Eagland Mnalyraized Gat rer 0 whi 
5 U had itherto' nee. 

Jane, kg' Ang prane to bigotry, was n le We Hat] wank FR 
kogour e and had he not been confined by the motive, 
be 10 DECAY rained with mare ſpirit the intereſt and independance of his 
51 TEE: ſpect, therefore, appeated of promotipg his. . Feligious 
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own fubjects: Great apprehenſions were entertained of his defigns : The only re- 
ſource, which the nation ſaw, was in the future ſueceſſion of the Prince and Princeſs : 
Should he concur in thoſe dreaded meaſures, he would draw, on himſelf all the 
odium, under which the King laboured: The gation might even refuſe. to bear the 


expence of alliatees; hieb would in that eaſe become ſo ſuſpicious; And he might 


himſelf incut danger of loſing a facceſſion, which was awaiting-him, and which 
the egregiouvindiſcretion of the King ſecaned even to give him hopes of reaping 

before it Hould devolve to him by the. courſe of nature. The Prince, therefore, 
would go no farther than to promiſe his conſent to thy repeal of the penal Ratures, 
by whith the Nonconformiſts as well as Catholics were expoſed to puniſhment. 
The teſt he eſteemed! a ſecurity abſolutely retſuiſite for the ctablithed religion. 


Tur King did not remain ſatisfied with a ſingle trial. There was one Stuart, a 
Scots lawyer, who had been baniſhed for treaſonable practices ; but who had af- 
terwards obtülned 4 pardon, and had” been recalled. By the King's directions, 
Stuart Wrote ſeveral letters to penfionary Pagel, with whom he had euntracted an 
acquaimtance in Holland; and beſides urging all the motives for am unlimited tolo- 


ration, he defired, that his reaſons ſhould, in the King's name, be communicated to 


the Prince and Princeſs of Orange. Fagel during a long time made no reply but 
finding; that bis ſilence was confttued into an aſſent, he at laſt expreſſeq his ow ſen- 
timent and chat of their Highneſts. He ſaid, that it was their frech opinion, that no 
man, merely becauſe he differed from the eftabliſhed faith, ſnould ever, while he re- 
mained a peaceable fubject, be expoſed to any puniſhment, or even moleſtation . 
That the Frinee and Princeſs of Orange gave heartily their conſent for repeali 
legally all the penal ſtatutes, as well thoſe enacted againſt the. Catholies 2 
the Proteſtant Nogconformiſts; and would concur with the King i in any meaſure 
for that purpoſe. Thar the teſt was not to be confidered as a penalty i6fliQct on 
the profeſſors of any religion, but as a ſecurity provided for che eRablih6ctv 
Thar ir was no puniſhment on men to be exc 1 from public offiecs, and to ive 
peaceably on their own revenues or induſtry. That even in the United Provinces, 
which were ſo often cited as models of toleratſon, tho? all ſets wereadtitted, gf 
civil offices were only enjoyed, by. che profeſſors _ the eſtabliſhed religien. 


M151 


military commands, indeed, were ſometimes beſtowed on Catholics; bur asthey 


were conferred with great precaption, . and {till lay under the controul of the 9577 
rate, they could give no zult reaſon. for umbrage. And. that their 'Highdlefles, | 


however deſirous of gratifying the King, and of endeavouring,. by every means, | 


to render his reign peaceable and happy, could not agree to wy 2 n 
would expoſe their religion to ſuch imminent danger. | 
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Wu this letter was publiſhed, as it ſoon was, it inſpirod great courage into the 
Froteſtants of all denominations, and ſerved to leeep them united in their oppoſi- 


tion to the eneroachments of the Catholitꝭ. On che othur und, dhe King whowa 


not eontented with a ſimple toleration for his ow religien but was reſolved; that it 
ſhould enjoy great credit, if not an abſolute ſuperiority, was extremely diſguſted, 


and took every occaſion to expreſs his diſpleaſure, as well againſt the Prince of 


Orange as the United Provinces, He gave the Algerine pyrutes, who'preyed 
on the Dutch, a reception in his harbours, ag liberty to diſpoſe of their prizes. 
He revived ſome complaints of the Eaſt- Iadia company with to tlie affair of 
Bantam +. He required the fix Britiſh regimente id the ſervice to be ſent 
over. He began to put his navy in a formidable: condition. in from all his 
movements, the Hollanders entertained Waere chat che" ee ah 
occaſion and pretence for making war upon them. A 5 Shifts ww bed wig 
Tue Prince in his turn reſolved to puſh e eee to pre 


Reſolves 
to appoſe the ſefve all che Engliſh Proteſtants in his intereſts, as well 26 maintain*them firm in 


King. 


their preſent union againſt the Catholics. He knew that the men of education in 


England were, many of them, eee ee 
principle t 5 and that, tho every one was aſhamed to be the firſt proſelyte, yet, if 
the example was once et by ſome eminent perſons, intereſt would every day make 


.confiderable converſions to a communion; which was ſo-zealeuſly encouraged by 
the Sovereign. Dykvelt therefore was fent over as"envoy to" England; and the 


Prince gave him inſtructions, beſides publicly remonſtrating with the King on his 


conduct both at home and abroad, to apply in his name, after a proper manner, 
to every ſect and denomination: / To the church party he ſent affuraricesof favour 
and regard, and proteſted, that his education in Holland had nowiſe prejudiced 


him againſt epiſcopal government. The Nonconformiſts he exherted not to be 


deceived by the fallacious careſſes of a popiſh Court, but ta wait patiently, till, in 

the maturity of time; laws enacted by. Proteſtants, ſhould give them that tolera- 
tion, which, vich ſo much reaſon, they had long claimed and detianded. Dyk- 
velt executed his commiſſion; with ſuch dexterity, that all orders of inen caſt their 
eyes towards Halland/ . ine cou u gent ar) aagord "with 
which their religion and liberty were ſo nearly threatened. 


Mau of the moſt eonſiderable perſons, ee werber d tie: is Gere 


k applied to applications*to/Dykvek;" and thro' him to the Prince of Orange. Admiral Her- 


m. 2 bert cob, the” 4 mah of great expence, and ſeetmingliy of 'firtle religion, bad 


dance up dis cniploſttears, und weren ds dhe Er. e e 
+ Des, ait of gent, 26h. 1 185 
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prines of abe diſaſfection of thoiſcameny by: ham that admirel-was/ extremely/be- Cha 
Admiral Ruſſel, couſin german to the unfortunate. lord of that name: 
——— England, and Holland, and kept the commmniestion 
open With all che. re men gf the ptoteſtant party. Henry Siddaey brother to 
Algernda, and uncle te the earl of Sunderland, came over under of dtink- 
ing the Waters at Spaw, and conveyed: till ſtrongec aſffurances of an univerſal | 
combination againſt che meaſures of the King. Lord Duoblaine, ſon to the earl 
of Nauby, bciag Water; of 4 frig ane, made ſeveral; vy ag cs 40 Holland, and car- 
ried om maaꝝ ae e tenders! of duty, and ven conſidęrabls ſuams o 
money 2 to che cines of Orange. und xit 302 bnives? ti AA cod 

Tuns remained, however, ſome: reaſans, which retained all parties in awe, 
and kept dem fm breaking aut into immediate violence. The Prince, on the 
one hand, was afraid 9 — eee ee r Kt. the laws 


ng cauſe. barks via and dounfal. 2 « — 


. 2. 3 0 


\Zuvaarning who had been ſent over to congratulate the King on ihe birth of 
———— the Prince formal invitations from moſt of the great men im Eng- 
land, to aſiſt them, by his arms, in the recovery of their lam and liberty; + The 
biſnop of; London, the carla of Danby; Nottingham, Devonſhire, Dotſet, the 
duke of Norfolk, the marqueſs of Hallifax, che lords Lovelace; Delathere, Pau- 


8 deer f 990 


let, Eland, Mr. Hambden, Powle, Leſter, belides many eminent citizens of Lon 
don all theſe-perſong, tho of the moſt oppoſite parties, concurred in; their appli- 


md." 


cations to the Priace. The: Whigs, ſuitable ta their antient principles of liberty. ©. alition of 


which had led them to attempt the excluſion bil, eaſily agtead 
whale conduct had verified whatever his worſt <nemies had iprogndſticated-of- bis 
ſucceſſion. The Tories and the church · party, finding their palt ſexvices forgotten, 
their rights invaded, their religion threatened, agreed to drop for the pteſent all 
COAL IG ſubmiſſion, and attend to the greg and powerful dictates 


Nenconformiſis, dreading, the careſſes of known and inveterats 


enemies, deemed dhe offers, of tgleration. mare ſecure from a Prince. educated in 
thoſe prigciples, and accuſtomed to that e And thus all faction was for a 


. 15th of Oftober, 1638. 
Vol. VI. H hh 


time 


parties. 
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Chap. N. time laid "flees in England; and rival parties, forgetting their moßty, bad f. 


10,8. 


cretły concurred in a defgu of oppofing their unhAppVy and miſguided Sovereign. 


The ett vf Shire fury, h had "acquired" great populafiry by Geſerting, at this 
time, the Catholic religion, in which he had been educated, left his regiment, 
mortgaged tis e tate for forty thoufand pounds, amd mide n tehder of his fword 


and purſe to the Prince of Orange. Lord Wharton, notwithſtanding his age and 


infirinities, had taken a journey for che fame purpoſe” Lord Mordaumt was at the 
Hague, and puſhed on the enterprize with chat ardent and courngeous' Ipirit, for 
which he wus ſd eminent! Bver Sunderland, ehe favourite miniſter, is 
believed to have entered into a correſpondende with the Pf; and ar the ex- 
pence of his own honour and his maſter's intereſt, dd have ſecretiy Se A 
cauſe, which, he foreſaw, was tikely fooh ro predominate . g 458950 

Tut Prince was eaftly determined to Yield to the a pplications. oof the 25 glich, 
and to embrace the defence of a nation, which, durin 5 preſent fears and Gk 
regarded him as its ſole protector. The great object o his AnBitin was to be 
placed at the head of a confederate army, and by his valour to avenge the injuries, 
Which himfelf, his country, and his allies had ſuſtained from the haughty Lewis. 
But while England retained under the preſent government, he delpaired of ever 
forming a Teague; Which would be able, with any probability of fuccels, to make 


 oppoſitioh/agritift tha powerful Monarch." "The tyes Ys of day could bot be ſup- 


poſed to have great influence over a perſon of the Prince's rank and temper ; much 
more, as he knew, that they were at firſt unwillingly contracded by the King. and 
had never ſinee been cuſtivated by any eſſential favotirs or gobd offices. Or ſhould 
any reproach remain upon him for violating the duties dry erp 5 "life "the" glory of 
delivering oppteſſed nations would, he hoped,” be able, of Al reaſon- 
able tet "to make ample compenſation. 2 eeuc on the com- 
mencement of his enterprize, that it would lead him to mount the throne of 
England: But he undoubtedly forefaw, that its ſucteſs wotild eſtabfiſh his autho- 


rity in that Kingdom. And fd egregious was James's temerity, "that there was 
P17... which" that Princes Indiſrerion might not 


afford Nierteiifles. © (An bebgyn; H od ones l 70 oe 2d3 br 


Tax Prince of Orange roughgut his whole if TM, culiarly happy i in the 
Girugtions, in "which he Woh placed, He ſayed hi * W 0 untry ruin, he 
reſtored the liberties.of theſe. Rees he ſup ad, the general, independency 
-  D/Avintx was always of that opinion. Seb ble Wegbtiatibnh Grand z0 tf of May, 18th, 27th 


of September, 22d of November 1688. Bot it is"ptetended, that that lord always ſyggeſted mode- 
rate councils to the King; a ſure proof, if true, of his fidelity. See his defence. of 
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of Europe. And thus, tho? his virtue, it is confeſſed, be not the pureſt, which Chap. II. 
we meet with in hiſtory , is will be difficult to fad any perſon, , whoſe ations and 1688. 
Aang have contributed more eminentiy eee intereſts of ſociety. * 
mankind. 219 -d5183uD9 nao bet e down iter dito oth mi 

— time, made Fes ecm on bil — was very well choſen, Prince's pre- 
as the people were then in the higheſt ferment, on account of the inſult, which Parations. 
the impriſonment and trial of the biſhops: had put upon the 2 and indeed 
upon all the Proteſtants of che dation. Hi method of conduct the prepara- 
tions was no leſs wiſe and politic. Vader other pretences. be bad be hand made 
conſiderahle augmentations: to the Dutch fleet ; and the ſhips were at that time 
lying in hathour. Some additional. troops were alſo levied; and ſums of money, 
raiſed for other purpoſes, were diverted by the Prince to the ule of this expedition. 
The ſtates had | giyen him their entire confidence; and partly from terror of che 
exorbitant Power. of. France. partly from diſguſt at ſome reſtraints laid on their 
commerce in that kingdom, were ſenſible how neceflary, ſuccels in this enterprize 
was become to their domeſtic happineſs and ſecurity. Many of the neighbouring 
Princes regarded him as their uardian ayd protector, and were. guided by him 
in all their councils, He held 5 us with Caftanaga, governor of the, Spar 
niſh Netherlands, 15 the. Eleftors of rec nd = Saxony, with the Land: 
rave ol 2 Caſſel, wich tl ab 9 of Lunenbourg. It Fu 100 po 


e TRUE r FIT EIT 2a RY +. _CLEOT TITTY  ORc_ EY ATYED 
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Tux King, of France, 6% menaced by dhe lea oh lo had ele to 
ſtrike che firſt blow wy theallies ; and (==. ſaught a {A with the Em- 
6 7 es the > Phi Ai The 2 r with d 59 52 ne 

aid ſiege to ipſbour ector of Co was alſo Biſho 
Liege and Miner, "and 'v Wie 11 2 almoſt ene Oy the Unked | 
Provigces, had died about this 0 25 ˖ dares Ai that rich 18 
were Pride © ement of Bavarla, e the houſe of Avftria, and the car- 
dinal of F urſtembourg, a —_ OLE on France, The Pope, Who 
favoured che allies, was to throw the balance between the parties, and Prince 
Clog was choſem; 'a eirtumſtanco which eontributet extremely to the _ 
Hhh2, N 


Chap. HI. 
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time laid alleep in England ; and rival parties, forgetting rheir mmoßty, had fe. 
eferly boncurred in à Fefigh of oppoling theit utmappy and miſguided Sovercign 


The ert uf Shire fury, h⁰ had acquired" great popularity by Geſerking, at this 


time, the Catholic religion, in which he had been educated, left his regitnent, 


mottgaged dis e tate for forty thoufamd "pounds; and mide u tender of his fword 
and purſe to the Prince of Orange. Lord Wharton, notwithſtanding his age and 
infirmities, had taken à journey for the fame purpoſe. Lord Mordaunt was at the 
Hague, and poſhed on the enterprize with chat ardent and courugebus Ipitit, for 
which he was" fo” eminent. Ben Sunderland, eite King's fevobrite miniſter, is 
believed to have entered into a correſpondence with the Prince and at che ex- 
pence of his own honour and his maſter's intereſt, to have ſecretiy embraced a 
cauſe, which, he foreſaw, Mages tact U sr erer f "ny q 5070 ele 


Tut Prince was call ily determined to yield to che a pplication ts "of the Engliſh, 
and to embrace the defence of a nation, which, durin 5 7 5 fears und Giftreſles, 
regartſed him as its ſole protector. The great object ot his actibiti6h's Was to be 
placed at the head of a Confederate army, and by his valour to avenge the inju ring 
which himfelf, his country, and his allies had fuſtained from the havghty 


But while England remained under . ek government, he deſpaired 7a ever 


forming a league, ' which would be ab with any probability © of fuccels, to make 
oppoſitioh/agaitift that power f Ms Ihe tyes of ahaity could hot be ſup- 
poſed to have great influence over a perfon of the'Ptince's rank and temper; much 
more, as he knew, that they were at an uwe contrafted by the King, and 
had never fince been cuttivated by any eſſential favours or go offices. Or ſhould 


any reproach remain upon Him for violating the duties 'of een fe; che glory « of 
Yeliveritg oppteſſed nations would, he hoped, be able, 


Wa reaſon- 
able tet. to make ample compenſation. ji Foote ch on the com- 
mencement of his enterprite, that it would lead him to mount The "throne of 
England: But he undoubtedly forefaw, that its ſucceſs would eſtäbfiſh his autho- 
rity in that kingdom!” And fd eggregious was Jutnes's temerity, thut There was 


no advantage, ſo gteat een Which a een might not 


afford bis enetmes. Numa ttt DEN ud 917 e4 10S n e 


Tax Prince of Orange, „ Fhroughgut his C7 k hg way \preuliarly happy io he 


Giruarions, in "which 192 Was Placed, his, own, country from ruin. he 
reſtored the libertics of theſe kingdoms, ket pparted, the general independency 


I DAvanx was always f that 6pition. Seb bid Wegötistibtt Stu und zbcttk of May, 18th, 27th 
PT Say 22d of November, 1688. Bat it is Ptetended, tat that lord al ways ſuggeſted mode- 
rate councils to the King ; a ſure proof, if true, of his fidelity. See his deſence. of 
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of Europe. Aud. thus, tho! his virtue, it is confeſſed, be not the pureſt; which Chen. U. 
we meet with in hiſtory, is will be difficult to find any perſon, whale, ations and 2688. 
conduct have contributed more eminently een intereſts of ſociety. and 
of Mankind. tial bois aba nao bart off door It Site dito gf omit 

Tux time, Wande cee eee on his Rs nts was very well choſen ; Prince's pre- 
as the people were then in the higheſt ferment, on account of the inſult, which Parations. 
the impriſonment and trial of the biſhops had put upon the 2 and indeed 
upon all the Proteſtants of che nation. His method of conducti the prepara- 
tians was no leſs wiſe and politic. Under other pretences. head be hand made 
conſiderable augmentations: to the Dutch Beet. and the ſhips. were. at that time 
lying in harbour. Some additional troops were alſo levied; and ſums of money, 
raiſed far other purpoſes, were diverted by the Prince to the uſe of this expedition. 
The ſtates had given him their entire confidence; and partly from terror of che 
exorbitant por of F France, partly, from diſguſt at ſome reſtraints. laid on their 
commerce in that kingdom, were ſenſible how neceſlary, ſucceſs i in this enterprize 
was become to. their lat l and ſecurity. Many of: the neighbouring 
Princes regarded him as the ir guardian and protector, and were guided by him 
in all their councils. He held conferences with Cafſtanaga, g9verngr of dhe SPI, 
iſh, e with, the 9255 rs of Brandenhurgh. and Sarony, with the 199 05 
9 TEL of Heſſe- Caſſel, with t e hqule of Lunenbourg. It was agreed, that 

eſe Princes ſhould replace t Oo employed againſt Encaod, and ſhould Pro: 
tet the United Provinces during the abſence of the Prince, of 'Orapge., Their 
forces were already 0 on their 900 for that N A nde NES 
of the ne army was | 17 957 near 1 * Li 0 3 HAN 285 


14107 


til copld 92 his preparations. jader, 4 e | 0 0 Pe oe 10 
entertained Sent it had wa folve th 


Tux King, of France, menaced by the, le ue of Auſbours, .had 9 
frrke che firſt blow againſt che.allies 3 and having ſought. ha 1505 Fa 
ror and the Elector . agen he had invaded Germany 3 great Ay 
laid ſiege to Philipſbourg. . The Elector of Calc was allq Biſho 
Liege and N lunſter, KL! 5 hoe t 101 e e ehe ur ;roupded the 0 
Provinces, died about this tie; and the can idates for that rich ſucceſſion 
were Prince Clement o — füppottec by the houſe * Auſtria,” and the Car- 


dinal of Furſtembourg, a entirely dependant, on France, | The Pope, who 
favoured che atties, was able to throw the balance between the parties, and Prince 
Clone 


„ choſen a cireumſtance which contributed extremely GED 
Hhh2, 0 
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Okay. Il. of the States,” But as the cardinal kept poſſeſſion of muny of tlie fortre ſſes, and 
1568. pad apphed to France for ſuccours, the neighbouring territortes „ 
tion; and by this means te preparation of the Duteh and theit ullles ſcemed in- 
"OT merely for their own defence agzioſt the enterpr res of Erpibe. edu 


Aut the arrifices,” However, of the Printe ebüld not entirely boten his teal 

intentions from the ſagacity bf the French court.” D*Aviiix, LewiS's evo At the 

ague, had been able, by a comparifon of circuniftances, tc Wack ib pl utpoſes of 

ie prepacitions in Holland; and he inftantt infortned his miſter of the diſcovery, 

Lewis conveyed the intelfi bre to James ; and accom) Inied' the information with 

Offers of A very important offer. fie * 8 t WE a ſquadron of French hips to the 

France io the Engliſh fleet; and to ſend over any onde of troops, which” James Thofld j judge 

* requifite for his ſecurity; When this propoſal was rejected, he again offered to raiſe 

the ſiege of Philipſbourg, to march his army into the Netherlands; and by the 

terror of his arms to (detain the Daten forces in their own 1 "THF pro- 
\-polal'tnet with tio better"reception.” 1! © 00 10 oa hos + 7 


Gut BY du wi not, as yet, entirely FEY) that his . n an in- 
* England. Fully perſuaded, himſelf, of the facrednefs of his own au- 
| Git wth net fancied, that a like belief had made deep impreſſion on his ſubjects; and 
Hhotwithitanding: the ſtrong ſymptoms of diſcontent which broke our, ſuch an uni- 
Verlal combination in rebellion appeared to him nowiſe credible. His army, in 
"which he truſted; and which he had confiderably augmented, would be eaſily able, 
he thought, to repel foreign force, and to ſuppreſs any ſedition among the populace, 
A ſmall number of French troops, joined to theſe, might tend only to breed diſ- 
content; and afford them u pretence for mutiny ing againſt foreigners, ſo much fear- 
ed and hated by the nation. A great body of auxiliaries might indeed ſerure him, 
both againſt an invaſion from Holland, and againſt the rebellion of his own ſub- 
jects ; but would be able afterwards to reduce him to total dependence, and render 
his authority entirely precarious. Even the French invaſion of the Low Countries 
might be attended with very dangerous conſequences'; and would fuffce, in theſe 
„Jerious ches to tevivs ehe od ſulpicion of à combination agaitift” Holland, and 
„gent che proteſtant religion ; u ſuſpicion,” which had elresdy produced ſuch 
d iſedatents in England. Theſe were the views fuggeſted by Sunderland; and it 
muſt be confeſſed, that the reaſons,” on which they were founded, were ſufficiently 
n z as indeed the ſituation, to which the King had reduced himſelf, Was, 
ro the lit degree,” delicate and perplexing Unt ts war oe len e 


dn A K,, mon dus gibs iet 


Sits, Lewd was-unwilling to abandon a friend. and ally, whoſe intereſt he re- 


wo as cloſely connected with his own.” By the ſuggeſtion of Skelton, the King's 
miniſter 
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miniſter-at-Paris, orders were-{ent;to-D'Awaux; do remonſtrate with the States in 
Lewis's name agaiuſt thoſe. prepatations, hieh they were making co invade Eng- 
land. The ſtrict amit y ſaid n —— 3 
monarchs will mac Lewis regard every attempt againſt his ally as a9 act of hoſ- 
tity againſt, himſelf. This remomſtrance had a,.very, bad. effect. and put the 
States in g. flame, What, is this alliance, they aſked, between France, and Eng- 
N ich Has heen — 88 90 5 AN Is it of the 4770 nature 
0 former for our deſtruction and for the extirpation of the ptote- 
1 5 80 it, 6s ns ih sf time for us to ae for our own. defence, and to 
apticipats, thi ole projects which are forming againſt 1 

"Evan. James was diſpleaſed ai this officious ſtep taken by Lewis for. his ar- 
vice⸗ He was n reduced, he ſaid, to the condition of the cardinal of Furſtem- 
berg and obliged. 0 ſek the protection of France, He recalled Skelton, and 
chrem him ioto the Tower for his taſh conduct. He ſolemnly, diſavowod D'Avaux's 
memorial; and proteſted, that no alliance ſuhſiſted between him and. 1 
what was public and known to all the world t. The States, however, fill affected 
to appear incredulous on that, article; and the Engliſh extremely. prepoſſeſſed 


againſt their Sovereign, firmly believed, that a prqjcct was concerted. with Lægis 


for heit entire ſubjection. Portſmouth, it was ſaid, wWas to be put igto the hands 


of that ambitious monarch; England was to. be filled with French. ang Lriſh 


troops; And every man, who. was not willing ta embrace the Romiſh ue 
was by theſe higotted Princes devoted to ſudden deſtructi on. 


Tus ſuggeſtions were every where ſpread abroad, eee ee nee 


ment the diſcontents, of vhich both the: fleet, and army, as well as the people be 
trayed every day the moſt evident i [The fleet had begun ao imuting ; 


becauſe Stricland, the admiral; a Rom lic, introduced the maſs aboard 
his ſhip, and diſmiſſed the proteſtant chaplain. It Vas with ſome difficulty they 
could be appealed.; and they ſtill perſiſted in declsring, that they would nat fight 
- againſt the Dutchgwbom they called friends ond brethren} but would: willingly en- 


ggge the French, wbom; they regarded as national enemies. The King had intended 


to augment his army with Iriſh. recruits, and he reſolved to ny the experiment on 
the regiment of the Duke of Ber wie, his natural ſon: but Beaumont, the ſieutenant- 


colonel, reſuſed to admit them: and to this oppoſition five e eee 


ei bowtbst bad gai A ad Hair o npt3eurrt ! Bes ' ws 

F That how really was no new alliance formed. berween F France and England ap both f, rom 

Sunderland's apology, and from D'Avaux's negotiations, lately ablithed : See Vol, I . wm Eng, 
Tranſlation. | 25th of September; 1687. i16th of March, 6th af May, cory econ oy z34d, and 


24th of September, Id and ych of Oger, 11th of Noyember, 2688. | Leng 


. 


* 
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bered. They were all caſhiered; and had not the diſcontents of the army on this 
occaſion become very ee ae pan 5 ws tried eb puniſhed thoſe 
officers for mutiny. {$1195 14 + 23 to geit by 5 9 oy : 133 ent if ©! FRI 
- Taz King made emit 3H dhe diſpoſitions of Ae a munner ill more 
undiſguiſed. Finding oppoſition from all the civil and eccleſiaſtical powers of the 
kingdom, he reſolved to appeal to the military, who, if unanimous, were able alone 
to ſerve all his purpoſes, and enforce uni verſal obedience. His intention was to 
engage all the regiments one after another, to give their conſent to the repeal of 
the teſt and penal ſtatutes; and accordingly the major of Lichfield's drew out the 
battalion, before the King, and told them, that they were required either to enter 
into his Majeſty's vle ws, in theſe particulars, or to lay down their arms. The King 
was ſurprized to find, that, two captains and a few popiſh ſoldiers excepted, the 
whole-battalion.immediately embraced the latter part of the alternative. For ſome 
time, he remained ſpeechleſs ; but having recovered from his aſtoniſſiment, he 
commanded them to take up their arms ; adding with a ſullen, diſcontented air, 
+. That for the future, he would not do them the honour to aſlc their advice,” - 
Watt the King was diſmayed with theſe ſymptoms of general diſaffection, he 
received a letter from the marqueſs of Albeville, his miniſter at the Hague; which 


informed him with certainty that he wag ſoon to look for a: powerful invaſion from 


Holland, and that PenGonary Fagel hadi at laſt acknowleged, thut the ſcope of all 
the Dutch preparations was to tranſport forces into England. | Tho? James could 
reaſonably expect no other intelligence, he was aſtoniſhed at the news: He grew 
pale, and: the letter dropped from his hand : His eyes were now opened, and he 
found himſelf on the brink of. a frightful precipioe, which his deluſions had hicherto 
congraled from him. His miniſters. and counſellors, equally aſtoniſhed with him. 


The King re-felf, ſaw no nſource but in a ſudden and precipitant retraction of all-thoſe fatal 


tracts his 
_ meaſures, 


entakures, by which be had created himſelf ſo many enemies, foreign and domeſtic. 
He paid court to the Dutch, and offered to enter into any alliance with them for 
common ſecutity: He replaced in all the counties the deputy · lieutenaots and juſ- 
tices. ha had hen depri ved of their commiſſions for their adherence to the teſt and 
the, penal d; He reſtored the chartert of London and of all the corporations: 
He aanullcd the court of eccleſiaſtical. commiſſion: He took off the biſhop of Lon- 
gdan's, fulpenkan 3 He re-inſtated, the expelled prefdent and: fellows: of Magdalen 
college: And he was even reduced to careſs, thoſe. biſhops, whom he had fo lately 
proſecuted and inſulted, All theſe meaſures were regarded as ſymptoms of fear, 
nat of repentance, The biſhops, inſtead; of promiſing ſuccour, or ſuggeſting com- 
fort, ke · capitulated to him all the inſtances of his mal-adminiſtration, and adviſed 
Nimm chenceforwards to follow more ſalutary council. And as intelligence arrived of 

1 4 
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a great difaſter which had befallen the Dutch fleet, it is commonly believed, that Chap. 
the King recalled; for ſome time, the conceflions,” which he had ordered to be 1688. 
made to Magdalen college: A very bad ſign of his ſincerity in his other coneeſ- 
ſions, | Nay, ſo prevalent were his unfortunate prepoſſeſſions, that, amidſt all his 
preſent diſtteſſes, eee eee lee Young oy To 
appointing the Pope to be one of the godfathers. 0D 

Tux report, that a ſuppoſititious child was to be impoſed on the nal had ben 
widely ſpread, and greedily received, before the Prince of Wales's birth: But the 
King, who, without ſeeming to take notice of the matter, might eaſily have quaſhed 
that ridiculous rumour, had; from an ill timed haughtineſs, totally gegeded k. He 
diſdained, he ſaid, to ſatisfy thoſe, who could deem him tapable of "fo baſe and 
villainous an action. Finding that the ealumny ſtill gained ground, and had 
made deep impreſſion on his ſubjects, he was now obliged to ſubmit to the mor- 
tity ing office of aſcertaining the reality of chat birth. Thoꝰ no partieufar attention 
had been beforehand given to enſure proof, the evidenee, both of the'Queth's 
pregnancy, and delivery, was rendered indiſputable; and ſo much the more; as 
no argument or proof of any importance, pe 2008 mme and ſur- 
mize, could be thrown. into the oppoſite ſeale. me} 191394 e 
| Meanwnir x, the Prince of Orange's ede was diſperſed over | 
dom, and met with univerſal approbation. All the grievatiees of the nation were 
there enumerated: The diſpenſing and ſuſpending power; the court of ebclefial- 
tieal commiſſion; the filling all offices with Catholics, and the raifing a jeſutt to 
be a privy - counſellor; che open encouragement given to popery, by building . 
where churches, colleges, ſeminaries ſor that ſect; the diſplacing'of judges, 60 
refuſed to give ſentence according to orders, received from Court; "the uf 
the charters of all the corporations; and the ſubjecting the election of members to 
arbiiraty will and pleaſure; the treating petitions, even the moſt modeſt, and from 
perſons of the higheſt rank, as criminal and ſeditious; the committing the whole 
authority of Ireland, eivil and military, into the hands of papiſts; the affumlin 'S 
an abſolute power over the religion and laws of Scotland, and openly exiting | 
that kingdom an obedience without reſerve; and the violent preſumptions againſt 8 
the legitimacy of the Prince of Wales. In order to redreſs all theſe grievances; the 
Prince ſaid, that he intended to oome over into England with an armed force, which 
might protect him from the King's evil cbunſellors: And that his ſole zim was ro 
have a legal and free Parliament ſummoned, who might provide for the ſafety and 
liberty of che nation, as well as examine the proofs of the Prince of Wales's legi- 
timacy, No-one, he added, could entertain ſueh hard thoughts of him as to ima- 
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gine, that he had formed other deſigns than to procure the full and laſting ſettle- 


ment of the religion, liberty, and property. of the ſubject. The force, which he 
intended to bring with him, was totally diſproportioned to any views of conqueſt 

and it y ere abſurd to ſuſpect. that ſo many perſons of high, rank, both in church 
and ſtate, would haye given him ſo many ſolemn. invitations for ſuch a pernicious 


purpoſe. Tho? the Engliſh miniſters, terrified with his enterprize, had pretended 


to redreſs ſome of the grievances complained of; there ſtill remained the foundation 


General com Exeter. All England was in commotion. 


motion. 


ber the anniverſary, of the gun-pawder. treaſnn. 


of all grievances, that upon which they could in an inſtagt be again erected, an arbi- 


traty and-deſpotic power in the Crown, And for this uſurpation there was no poſſible 
| remedy, but by a full declaration of all che rights of the lubjeR i; in a free Parliament. 


So well concerted were the Prince's meaſures, that, in . days, above four 
hired tranſports. were hired; the army quickly fell down. the rivers, and canals 
from | Nimeguen 3 the artillery, arms, ſtores, horſes. were embarked ; and the 
Prince ſet ſail from Helvoet · Sluice, with a fleet of near five hundred veſſels, and 
an army of above fourteen thouſand men. He firſt encountered a ſtorm, which 
drove him back : But his loſs being ſoon repaired, the fleet put to ſea under the 

command of admiral Herbert, and made fail with a fair wind towards the weſt of 
England. The ſame wind detained the King's fleet in che river, and enabled the 
Dutch to paſs the Straits of Dover without moleſtation. Both ſhores were covered 


with multitudes of people, whos! belides admiring the, grandeut of the ſpectacle, 
mers held in anxious ſuſpence by the proſpect of an enterprize, the moſt important, 


which, during ſome. ages, had been undertaken in Europe. The Prince had a 
proſperous, voyage, and landed his. army ſafely, in Torbay on the fifth of. Nover 


mans 103Þ1q o. 


Tus Dutch army marched firſt. to Exeter 3 and the Prince's, deglaration was 


there publiſned. That whole county was ſo terrified with the executions, which 
had enſued; upon Monmouth's rebellion, that nobody for ſeveral days joined the 


Prince. ::\The- biſhop of Exeter in a fright fled to London, and carried. to Court 


intelligence of the invaſion. As a reward of his zeal, he received che archbiſhop- 


ric of Lock, which had. long been kept yacant, with an intention, ag was uni- 
verſally believed, of beſtowing it on ſome Catholic. The firſt. perſon, ho joined 
the Prince, was major Burrington; and he was quickly followed by the gentry 
of | the counties of Devon and Somerſet. Sir Edward Seymour made propoſals 
for an aſſociation, which every one Ggned. By degrees, the earl of Abingtoo, 
Mr. Ruſſel, ſon to the carl;of Bedford, Mr, 1 0 Godfrey, Howe came ta 
Lord Delamere took arms in Cheſhire, 
the carl. of n ſeized Vork, the carl of Bath governor of Plymouth, Ys 
c 


hz 
* 
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card füt the Prince, the earl ef Devonſhire mode a ike declaration in Derby. oY Ul. 
The tiobility and gentry of Nottingham embraced the ſame. cauſe ; and every day 
there appeared me effect of wat unſverſal combination, wo which che nation had 
entered ng ant che meaſures er the King. Even thiofe who took not the field c 
againſt him, were able to embarraſs and confotind bis councils. A petition for a = 
free parliament was Tighed by twenty. four biſhops and peers of the greateſt di- | 
ſtinction, and way preſented to the King. 300 one Nee of nen or re- 
e IATIE 4 0k ai 009 Nach d gn 
r the K där a iu the dleakertio, which, 95005 the end Deſertion of 

11 of the , hot from any Particular reaſbii, fad crept into the army. The ©797- 
offers ſeemed all didpoled. de prefer the intereſts of their country and of their re- 
iglon before thoſe principles of honour and fidelity, Which are commonly eſteemed 
te moſt ſered tyes by men of that profeſſion. , Lord Colcheſtery ſon to the earl 
of MVG, Was the firſt officer, who deſerted to the Prince ; and he Mas nttended 
byn fo of his troops. Lord Lovelace made a Ne effort; but vas interoepted by 
the miliria under the duke of Beaufort, and taleen priſoner : Lord Cornbury, ſon 
to the Earl of Clarendon, was more ſucceſsful. He attempted to carry ovet three 
regiments of cavalry 3 and he actually broughta conſiderable part of themito the 
Plinces quarters. Several officers of diſtinction informed e ae WB ge 
that chey eoald/not in/ednſcience'fight-againſt the Prince of Orange. 

Lon Cguncun m had been raised from the ranl of a page, tiad been —— 
with a ; high command in the army,” had” been created a peer, and had owed his 
whole fortune to the King's bounty: Let even this perſon could reſol ve, ; 
the preſent extremity, to deſert his unhappy maſter; ho had ever repoſt entire 
confidedce in him. He carried with him the duke of Grafton, natural ſon to the 
late Kinga colonel Berkeley, and ſome troops of dragoons. This conduct was 4 
ſigna?"fecrifice to public virtue of every duty in private life and requited for ever 
after, the moſt upright, the moſt diſintereſted, and iche moſt puticaipirited beha- 
viour to render it juſtifiable! ein 1G DISW91 6 e LOLB YH 12112 16 550927 g) 

"Tat King had atriwed 4. Selby, the head guspters of bis army, when he 
received this fatal news. That Prince, tho' 4 ſevere; enemy, had ever uppeatect a 
warm, ſteady, and fintere friend; and he was extremely" ſhoeleed wich this, as 
well as with many orher inff{iices of ingratirude, to which he was row expoſed. 
There remained none, * in whom! 5 could confide. As the whole army had dif- 


3 


covered ſymptonis' of diſeShitch he concluded it full of treachery ; and being 

delerted by thoſe whom he had moſt favored and obliged, he no longer expected. 

chat others would hazard their lives in his ſervice, During this diſtraction and per- 25th of No- 
Vor. VE Iii | plexity, vember. 


. 
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plexity; he embtaced a ſudden reſolution of drawing off his army, and retiring to- 
wards London: A meaſure, _ are ph atv eee his fears, re 
voke farther trencher yy! » 07 99099 9-11; eee eee ee 
2 Churcthill had Es 4 | Aill more nora blow for his diſtreſh binefuc- 
His lady and he had an entite aſcendant over the family of Prince George of 
Ban and the time nom appeared ſraſonable for overwhelming the unhappy 
King, who was already ft with the violent ſhocks, which he had received. 
Andover. was the firft ſtage of his Majeſty's retreat towards London ; and there, 


and of Prince Prince George, together with the young duke of Ormond, Sir. George Huet, and 


George, 


and of the 


ſome other perſons of diſtinction, deſerted him in the night-cime, and retired to the 
Prihee's camp. No ſooner had this news reached London, than the- Princeſs 
Anne, pretending fear of the King's diſpleaſure, withdrew berſolf in the company 


PrinceAnne. of the biſhop of London and lady Churchhill. She fled to Nottingham ; where 


the earl of Dorſet received her din, ate e - and che unn eee 
quickly formed a troop for her protection. „ ob P16 1H 1 

Tut late King, in order to gratify the nation, tad ane he Sermon of 
his nieces entirely to Proteſtants ; and as theſe Princeſſes were deemed-the: chief 
reſource of the eſtabliſhed religion after their farher's defection, great tare had 
been taken to inſtill into them, from their earlieſt infancy, the ſtrongeſt prejudices 
againſt popery. During the violence tos of ſuch popular currents, as now pre- 


vailed in England, all private conſiderations are commonly loſt ia the general paf- 


hon ; and the more principle any perſon poſſeſſes, the more apt is he, on ſuch oc 


i caſions, to neglect and abandon his domeſtic. duties. Tho theſe cauſes, may ac- 


King's con- 
Kernation, 


count for the Princeſs's behaviour, they had no way prepared the K ing to expect ſo 
aſtoniſhing an event. He burſt into tears, when the firſt intelligence of it was con- 


veyed to him. Undoubtediy he foreſaw in this incident the total expiration of his 


royal authority: But the nearer and more intimate concern of a parent laid hold 
of his heart; when he found himſelf abandoned in his uttermoſt diſtreſi by a child, 


and a virtuous child, whom he had ever regarded with the moſt tender affection. 
God help me,“ cried he, in the extremity of his gon my on children 
have forfaken-me?”* It is indeed ſingular, that à Prince, whoſe chief blame 


conſiſted in imprudences and miſguided principles, ſhould be expoſed, from reli- 


gious antiputhy, to ſuch treatment, as even Nero, Domitian, or the molt enor- 
mous tyrants,” that en ee en never met with from 


their friends and family. 1 115 an to: Hi 
So violent were the W dich er this Hine paid, at dds anhappy 


Father, who had been deſerted by hix favourite child, was believed, upon her di- 


appearance, 


. 4 
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„to have put her to death: And it was fortunate, that the truth,was © 


timely diſcovered; otherwiſe the populace, even the King's: guards themſelves, 
might have been engaged, in b e to commence a males: ee 
Gather f beit o e % Ken ne 
0 Tin King's fortune Sew dapored um 9 of Age ind hie 
behaviour was not fuch as could procute him the eſteem of his friends and adhe+ 
rents Unable to feſiſt the torrent, he preſerved not preſence of mind in yielding 
to ic but ſeemed in this emergence as much depreſſed with adverſity, as he had 
before been vnn elated by proſperity. He eatled a counecll of all the peers and 
prelates who were in London; and followed their advice in iſſuing writs for a new 
Parliament, and in ſending Halifax, Nottingham, and Godolphin, as commiſſion- 
ers to treat with the Prince of Orange. But theſe were the laſt acts of royal au- 
chorlty wich he exerted. He even hearkened to imprudent council, by which he 
was prompted to deſert the throne, and to Dee ls enemies beyond what their 
fondeft hopes could have promiſed them. 107750005 bo vi 
Tur Queed, obſerving che fury of the people, aid Wein how much ſh& was 
the objett of genera] hatred, was ſtruck with the deepeſt terror, and began to ap- 
_—_— rep naar gov impeachment, from which, ſhe was told, the Queens ok 
re not exempted. The'popiſh courticrs,” and above all, che prieſts, 
* ee that they would be che firſt ſacrifice, and that their perpetual baniſh- 
ment was the ſmalleſt pevalty, which they muſt expect from national reſentment. 
They were therefore defirous o cartying the King along with" them; whoſe pre- 
ſence, they knew; would fill be ſome reſource” and 'prote to them in foreign 
countries, and & hoſe teſtoration, if it ever happened, Gould again're-inſtate/ them 
in power ind authority. The general YefeRion of the Proteſtants made' the King 
regard the Catholics, as his only ſubjects, on whoſe council he could rely; and 
the fatal cataſtrophe of his father afforded them à plauſible reaſon for making 
him apprehend a like fate. The infinite difference of circumſtances: was not, 
during men's preſent diſtraction, 'ſafficiently weighed- Even after the people 
were inflatted by a long eivil war, the execution of Charles the firſt could not be 
deemed a national deed: It was perpetrated by a fanatical army, puſhed on whe 
daring and enthufiaſtic leader; and the whole kingdom had ever entertained, and 
did ſtill entertain, a moſt lehr abhorrenee againſt that enormity, ' The ſituation 
of public affairs, therefore, no more refembled what they were forty years before, 
than the Prince of Orange, either in birth, > An Seen or 'Topmeations, 
could be gre a e . 


* | Tur 
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Tur emiſſaries of France, and among the, reſt, Barillon, the French ambaſſa- 
3 were huſy about the King; and they had entertained, very, falſe notion, 
which they iaſtilled into him, chat nothing would, more N ay retard the 10 
ſetthement, and beget univerſal confuſion, than his defertion,o of f che kin ingdom, Th 
Prince of Orange had with; good reaſon embraced, a contrar opinion; and. i 
deemed it extremely difficult to find expedients for inert e nation ſo long 
as the King kept poſſeſſion of the crow. Actuated, therefore, by t. Ff public wo⸗ 
tive, and no leſs, we may well preſume, by private ambition, h e Was determined 
to ule every expedient, which might intimidate, the Ling. and make him geſert 
that throne, which he himſelf was alone enabled to fil He declined a perſonal 
f conference with the King's commilſioners, and ſent the earls of Clarendog and Ox- 
ford to treat with them: The terms, Which he propoſed, implied almoſt. A preſent 
participation of the ſovereignty: And he ſtopped not a moment the mar march of h his 
army, towards London. Ho 35 10 01e 151507 

Tux news, Which the King received from all quarters, helped to continue the 
panie, into which he was fallen, and which his enemies expected to improve to 
their advantage. Colonel Copel, deputy- governor of Hull, made himſelf maſter 
of that important fortreſs; and threw into prifon lord Langdale, the governor, a 
Catholic; together with lord Montgomery, a nobleman of the ſame religion, The 
town.of Newcaſtle received the lord Lumly, and declared fort the Prince of Orange 
and a free Parliament. The duke of Norfolk, lord lieutenant of the county, of that 
name, engaged it in the ſame. meaſure. The Prince's declaration was read at Ox- 
ford by the duke of Ormond, and was received with great applauſe by. that loyal 
' Univerſity, who alſo made an offer of their plate to the Prince. Every day, ſome 
perſon of quality or diſtinction, and among the reſt, the duke of Somerſet, went 
over to the enemy. A very violent declaration was di ſperſed i in the Prince's name, 
but not with his participation; in which every one was commanded to ſeize and pu- 
niſh all papiſts, who, contrary to law, pretended either to carry arms, or exetciſe any 
act of authority, It may not be unworthy of notice, that a merry ballad, called Lil- 
hballero, being at this time publiſhed i in deriſion of the Papiſts and theTriſh, i it was 
greedily received by the people, and was univerſally ſung by all ranks of | men, even 
by the King's army, who were ſtrongly ſeized with the national ſpirit. . This inci- 
| dent! both diſcovered, and ſerved to encreaſe, the general diſcontent of the kingdom. 


Tux contagion of mutiny and diſobedience had alſo reached Scotland, whence 
the regular forces, . contrary; to the advice of Balcarras, the, treaſurer, were with- 
drawn, in order to re- inforce the Engliſh army. The marqueſs of Athole, ta- 


gether with the viſcount Tarbar, and others, finding the opportunity favourable, 
1 22 began 
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began to form intrigues againſt Perth, the chancellor; and the Preſbyterians-and 
other malecontents flocked from all quarters to Edinburgh. The chancellor, . ap- 
prehenſive of the conſequences,' found it expedient ro-withdraw';"and the populace, 
as if thar event were a ſignal for theif inſurrection, immediately roſe in arms, and 


rifled the popiſh chapef in the King's palace. All the Catholics," even all the 


zealous Royaliſts, were obliged to conceal themſelves; and the privy council, 
inſtead of their former ſubmiſſive ſtrains of addreis to the King, and violent edicts 
againſt their fellow ſubjects, now made applications to the Prince of Orange, as 
the ſole reſtofer of law and Hberty ?: 248˙¹ A aunbedxs YISIS Hue 
Tur King every moment alarmed,” mote and more, with theſe proofs of a ge- 
neral dĩſaffection, not daring to repoſe traſt in any but thoſe who were expoſed to 
more danger than himſelf, agitated by indignation towards ingratitude, by diſdain 
of infidelity, impelled by his own fears and thoſe of others, precipitantly embraced 
the reſolution of withdrawing to France; and he ſent off beforehand'the Queen and 
the infant Prince, under the conduct of count Lauzun, an old favourite of the 


French Monarch. He himſelf diſappeared in the night · time, attended only by and flight. 


Sir Edward Hales, a new convert; and made the beſt of his way to a ſhip, which 
waited for him near the mouth of the river. As if this meaſure had not been the 
moſt grateful to his enemies of any which he could adopt, he had carefully con- 
cealed his intention from all the world; and nothing could equal the ſurpriſe, 
which ſeized the city, the court, the kingdom, upon diſcovery of this ſtrange 
event. Men beheld, all on a ſudden, the reins of government thrown up by the 
hand Which held them; and ſaw none, who had any right, or even ptetenſton, 
1 10 o ns 5 


J ! DEMI ONS ON W YHILDVINTE) 


to take polleffion of them. . DEM ene 
5 Tu more effectually to involve every thiog in confuſion, the King appointed 
not any one, who ſhould, in his abſence, exerciſe any part of the 4dminiſtratio 1; 
he threw the great ſeal into the river; and he recalled all thoſe writs, which had 
been iflued ſor the elections of the new Parliament. It is often ſuppoſed, that the 
ſole mojive, which impetled in za de faddep dere, edi ee tb cet 
a free Parliament, and his reſolution not to ſubmit to thoſe tertns, Which Eis fubjedts 
would deem requiſite for the ſecurity of their hberties"and their religion. Butt it 


*, 


muſt be conſidered, that bis fubjedts had firſt deſerted him, and entirely loft tis 
confidence; that he might reaſonably be ſuppoſed to entertain fears for his liberty, 
if not for his life; and that the conditions Would not probably be moderate, which 


the nation, ſenſible” of his inflexible temper,” eriraged with the violation of their 


laws and the danger of their religion, and foreſeeing his reſentment on account of 
0 225 rte ren CAGE. 1 > N wy n 
their paſt oppoſitioh, ocld, in tis preſent circumſtances, exact from him. 


12th of De- 
cember. 
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Chap. Il. By this temporary diffolution of government, the populace were no maſters ; 
| 66. and there was no diforder, which; during their prefect fetinent; might not be 
| dreaded frem them. They role in u tumble and" Behr Bye al tie als hautes. 
3B They even attacked and 'rfled the houſes of the Florentine*envoyand'Spanih am- 
baſſador, where many of the Catholics had loUged their moſt valuable feds, 
Jefferies, the chancellor, who had diſguiſed: himſelf, in order to fly the kingdom, 
was difcovered by them, and ſo abuſed, that he died in a little time afterwards. 
Even the army, which ſhould have ſuppreſſed thoſe tumults, would, it was appre- 
hended, ſerve rather to encreaſe the general daforder: -+Feverſhars hat ng ſooner 
ö heard of the King's retreat, than he diſbanded the troops in the neighbourhood, 
1 „ ere e ee erg, th per, SE” ne eee 
country. 2 us © L SONG 
| — the biſhops tn air An being the guly'! re- 
maining authority of the ſtate (for the privy council, compoſed of the King's 
creatures, was totally diſregarded) thought proper to aflemble, and to interpoſe 
for the preſervation of the'community. They choſe the marqueſs of Halifax their 
| ſpeaker : They gave directions to the mayor and aldermen for keeping the peace of 
| the city: They iffucd orders, which were readily obeyed, to the fleet, the army, 
EY and all the garriſons: Rund chey made applications to the Prince, whoſe emerprize 


they highty applauded, and whoſe ſueceſs they Joyfolſy congratiifated. 


"Taz Prince on his part was not wanting to the tide of Juccels, which "Aowed i in 
0 | upon him, nor backward in aſſuming that authority, which Es preſent exigency | 

had put into his hands. Belides the general popularity, attend ig. his cauſe, a new. 
1 incident made his approach to London ſtill more welcome. In the prelent trepida - 
N tion of che people, a rumour aroſe, either from chance or defi chat cha difband- - 
1 ed Irih had taken arms, and had commenced an univerſal cre of all che Pro- 
a teſtants in England. This ridiculous belief was fpread. all over the kingdom on 
a one day; ; and begot every where the deepeſt conſternation. The atarom bells were 
220 the beacons fired men fancied that they ſay ar a diſtance the ſmoke of | 
thi 


Arni 


roing Cities, and heard _the groans of thoſe who were ſlaughtered : in their 
neighbourhood. It was ſurpriſing, that the Catholics , .did LAG; all Lee in the 
rage which naturally ſucceeds ſuch popular panics. 


| Was every one, eicher from principle, intereſt, e Wa a ral "A 
back on the unhappy King, who. had abandoned his own cauſe, the unwelcome 
King ſeized hews arrived, that he had been ſeized hy the papulace at Feverſham, while he was 
— making his eſcape in diſguiſe z that he bad been very much abuſed, till he was 

known ; but that the gentry had then interpoſed and protected him, tho” they ſtill 


refuſed 
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reſuſed to conſent to * This intelligence threw all parties into ati Chap, I. 
The Prince ſent Zuyleſtein with orders, that the King ſhauld approach no nearer 688. 
than Rocheſter : but the meſſage came too late. He was already atrived ia Lon | 
don, rr An 
by their on lexity, had receixed him with ſhouts and acclama tions. 
Don iu the King's abode at Whitehall, lirtle attention ee eee 
nobility or any perſons of diſtinction. They had, all of them, been previouſſy 
diſguſted on account of his blind partiality to the Catholics; and they knew, that 
they were now become more criminal in his eyes by their late public applications to 
the Prince of Orange. He himſelf ſhewed not any fymptoms of ſpirit, nor diſ- 
covered any intertioa of reſuming the reins of government, which he had once 
thrown aſide. His authority was now plainly expired; and as he had exerciſed 
his power, while poſſeſſed of it, with very precipitant and haughty. councils, he 
relinquiſhed it by a deſpair, equally precipitant and puſillanimous. 
Normwa remained for the now ruling powers but todeliberate how they ould 
diſpoſe of his perſon. Beſides, that the Prince may juſtly be ſuppoſed, to have 
poſſeſſed more generoſity than to think of offering violence to any unhappy. Mo- 
narch, ſo nearly related to him, he knew, that nothing would ſo effectually pro- 
mote his own Mews as the King's retreat into France, a country at all times ſo ob- 
noxious to the Engliſh. le was determined, therefore, to puſh. him into that mea · 
ſure, which, of himſelf, he ſeemed fufficiently inclined to embrace. The King 
having ſent lord Feverſham on a civil meſſage to the Prince, deſiring a conference 
for an-uerotrirmodation in order to the public ſettlement, that nobleman was put in 
arreſt, under pretence of his wanting a paſſport : The Dutch guards were ordered 
to take poſſeſſiom of Whitehall, where the King then lodged, and to diſplace the 
Engliſh * And Halifax, Shrewſbury, and Drlamere, brought a meſſage from the 
Prince, which they delivered to the King in bed after midnight, ordering him to | 
leave” his palace next morning, and depart for Ham, a feat of the dutcheſs of 
Lauderdale's. He deſired permiſfion, which was caſily granted, of retiring to No- 
cheſter, 1 town near the ſex-coaft.” It was perceived, that the artifice had taken 
effect ʒ and chat the King, terrified with this harſh treatment, had renewed his for. 
mer reſolution of leaving the kingdom. 5 
He lingered, however, ſome days at Rocheſter, under the protefiiene a Dutch. 
guard, and ſeemed deſtrous of an invitation ſtill to keep poſſeſſion of the throne. 
He was undoubtediy ſenſible, chat, as he had, at firſt, truſted too moch to his 
people's loyalry, and in confidence of their ſubmiſſion, had offered the higheſt vio- 
lence to their principles and prejudices; ſo had he, at laſt, on finding his diſappoint-. 
ment, gone too fur ĩato the other extreme, and had haſtily ſuppoſed them voĩd 
D of 
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1688. 


Second eva- 


ſion. 


23d of De- 


cember, 


King's cha- 
racter. 


been much queſtioned in thoſe reiterated promiſes, which he made of preſerring 


tle or no right to liberty, but what was dependant on his ſovereign, ill and plea- 
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of all ſenſe vf duty or allegiance. But obſerving, that the church, the nobility, 
the city, the country, all concurred in netzlecting him, and lens ung him ccd hit own . 
councils, he ſubmitted to his melancholy: fate; and being unged : by earneſt letters 
from the Queen, he privately embarked on board a frigate whictv wwaitet for him, 
and he arrived ſafely at Ambleteuſe in Picatdy, whence he haſtened to Sti Germans. 
Lewis received him with the higheſt generolity; ſympathy, and regard a con- 
duct, which, more than His eee nn of that- 
great Monarch: {ej ook d off nine y e nom? e ee 

Tuvs ended the reign of a "EF Bobby — patter aer 
rather than his public conduct, ve may ſaſehi pronounce to haue hetn mort unſor- 
runate than criminal. He had many of thoſe qualities which form a good citiren: 
Even ſome of thoſe; which, had they not been ſwallowed up in bigotry and arbi- 
trary principles, ſerve to compoſe a good ſovereign, - In domeſtic life; his conduct 
was irreproachable, and is intitled to our approbation. Severe, but open in his 
enmities, ſteady in his councils, diligent in his ſchemes, braye in his enterprizes, 
faithful, ſincere, and honourable in his dealings with all men: Such was the cha- 
rafter, with which the duke of York mounted the throne of England. Ia that 
high ſtation, his frugality,of public money was remarkable, his induſtry.exemplary, 
his application to, naval affairs ſucceſsful, his encouragement of trade judicious, his 
jealouſy, of national honour, laudable : What then was wanting to malce him an ex- 
cellent Sovereign ? A due regard and affection to the religion and conſtitution of 
his country. Had he been poſſeſſed of this eſſential quality, even bis midling ta- 
jents, aided. by. ſo many virtues, would have rendered. his reign honghrtable and 
happy. When it was wanting, every excellency, which he-poſſeſſed; became dan- 
gerous and pernicious to his kingdoms. +; + he nnd Cen bory ane fort 
T ſincerity of this Prince (a virtue, on which he highly valued himſelf) has 


the liberties and religion of the nation. It muſt be confeſſed, that his reign was 
one continued invaſion of both 3 yet is it knomnꝭ that, to his laſt breath, he per- 
ſiſted in aſſerting, that he nevet meant to ſubvert the laws, or procure mote than a 
taſeration and an equality of privileges to his catholic ſubjects . This queſti u cn 
only affect the perſonal; character of the King. not our judgment of his public cou- 
duct. Tho” by a ſtretch of candour we ſhould admit oi his ſincerity in theſe pro- 
feſſions, the people were equally juſtifiable in their reſiſtance of him. So lofty was 
the idea, which he had entertained of his legal authority, that ĩt lit- 


ſure. And ſuch was his zeal of proſelytiſm, chat, whatever he might have in- 


tended, he plainly topped not at * and equality: He confined all power, 
encouragement, 
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encouragement, and favour to the Catholics : Converts from intereft would ſoon Chap. M. 


have (multiplied upon him: If not the greateſt; at leaſt the beſt part of the people, 
he would have flattered himſelf, were bronght over to bis religion: And he would” 
in a litcle tim&hayeThooghtit joſt;' as well as pious, to beſtoW on it all the public 
eſtabliſhments.” Rigours'and' perſecttions againſt Heretics would ſpeedily have fol- 
lowed ; and chus liberty and the proteſtant religion would in the iſſue have been 
totally ſubverted ; tho we ſhould not ſuppoſe, that James, on the com mencement 
of his reign, had ſeriouſly formed a plan for that purpoſe, And on the whole, al- 
lowing'this King to have poſſefled"$ood vent; * intentions, his conduct 
ſcrves'onlyy on chunt very account; 38 U ſtronger proof, how dangerous it is to allow. 
any Frinoe infected with that ſuperſtition; to wear the crown of theſe kingdoms. 
Arris this manner, the courage and abilities of the Prince of Orange, ſeconded 
by ſurprizing fortune, had effected the deliverance of this iſland; and with very little 
effufion ef bod for only one officer of the Dutch army and a few private ſoldiers fell 
in an aetidental ſlcirmiſni) had expelled from the thrope a great Prince, ſupported 


1638. 


by a formidable fleet and a numerous army. Still the more difficolc taſk remained, 


and what perhaps the Prince regarded as not the leaſt important : The obtaining 
for himſelf that crown; which had fallen from the head of his father-in-law. Some 
lawyers, intung led in the ſubtilties and forms of their profeſſion, could think of ao 
expedient i but chat the Prince ſhould elaim the crown by right of conqueſt ; ſhould 
aſſume immediately the title of Sovereign; and ſhould call a Parliament, which, 
veing thus legally ſummoned by a King in poſſeſſion, could ratify Whatever had 


ben trmſaftedd before they aſſembled. But this meaſure, being deſtructive of ll 


. which his futiirs throne eobld be dts; 
bliſhed, was prudently rejected by the Prince, who; finding himſelf poſſeſſed of che 
goodwilb-of the nation; reſoloed to leave them entirely to their own guidance and,, 
direction. The peers and biſhops, to the number of near ninety, made an addreſs, 
celiring him to ſommon a convention by circular letters; to aſſume, in the mean 
time, the management of all public affairs; andi to concert medſures for the ſecu. 
dun of reland.”” Ar che fame time, they refuſed feadihg u letteft which the King 
had lefe in order to apologize for his late deſertion, by the violence Which had 
been put upom din. This der was's ſffiien indication o tber inceniogs with 
regard to that unhappy Monarch pt Efeu, va 15 6 1 I 151 15 9 na | 
Tun Prince ſeemed Milf unwilling to at upon an authority, which might be 
deemed ſo imperfe&t : He was defirous of obtaining a more expreſs declaration of 
the public conſent,” Avery judicious expedient was fallen on for that purpoſe. All 
the members, who had ſat in the Houſe of Commons during any Parliament of 
Charles the ſecond (the only Parliaments whoſe election was regarded as free) were 
Vo. VI. + EE | invited 


Ge 
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Chap. II. invited to meet; and to them were added the mayor, 3 and fifty of the 
1698. common council of the city. This was the moſt proper repreſentative of the 
people, which could be ſummoned during the preſent emergence. They unani- 

mouſly voted the ſame addreſs with the Lords: And the Prince, being thus ſup- 

ported by all the legal authority, which could poſſibly. be obtained in this critical 

| , Convention j uncture, wrote circular letters to the counties and corporations of England; and 
ſammoned. his orders were univerſally complied with. A- moſt profound tranquillity. pre- 
vailed throughout the kingdom; and the Prince's adminiſtration. was ſubmitted 

to, as if he had ſucceeded in the moſt regular manner to the vacant throne. The 

fleet received his orders: The army, without murmur or | oppolition, allowed 


him to new-madel them. An the * ſupplied * pere ewe two hundred 
thouſand pounds. 


1689. Tux conduct of the Prince with regard to Scotland, "29s founded « on. the ſame 
7th of Janu- prudent and moderate maxims. Finding, that — were many Scotſmen of 
eg of rank at that time in London, he ſummoned them rogether, laid before them his 
Scotland. intentions, and aſked their advice in the preſent emergency. This aſſembly, con- 
ſiſting of thirty noblemen, and about fourſcore gentlemen, choſe duke Hamilton 
for preſident ;, a man, who, being of a temporizing character, was, determined to 

pay court to the preſent authority. His eldeſt ſon, the earl of Arran, proſeſſed 
an adherence to King James; a uſual policy in Scotland, where. the father and ſon, 
during civil commotions, are often. obſerved to take oppoſits fies; in order to ſe· 
eure at all adventures the family from farfeiture. Arran propoſed to invite back | 

the King upon conditions z, but as he was, vehemently oppoſed, in this motion by 
Sir Patric, Hume, and ſeconded by nobody, the, aſſemhly made an offer to the 
Prince of the preſent adminiſtration, which, he willingly accepted. To anticipate 
little in our narration; a convention, by, circular, letters fram the Prince, was 
ſummoned at Edinburgh on the twenty · ſecond of March; where. it was ſoon vili- 
ble, that the intereſt of the malecantents would entirely prexail. The, more zca- 
lous Ropaliſts, regarding this afſembly as illegals, had forborn to appear at elec- 
tions; and the other party were returned from moſt places. The revolution was 
not, in Scotland as in England, effected by the coalition of Whig and Tory: Tbe 
former party alone had over· powered the government, and were too, much enraged. 
by the paſt injuries, which they had ſuffered, to admit of any, compoſition with 
their former maſters. So ſoon as the purpoſe'« of the convention was diſcovered, 
the carb of Balcarras and viſcount Dundee, the leaders of the Tories, withdrew 
from Edinburgh; and the convention” having paſſed a vote, that King James, 


by his DO b ant his abuſe of Power,! bad forfeited ; all te to the 
croon, 
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crown, they. made . of the ropal dignity to the Prince and Princeſs of Cha -f 
ChE rate: bes 

Tax Engliſh —— aſſembled; "oe been appeared, in e 22d of Janu- 
Houſe of Commons, both from the prevailing humour of the people, und from the Leg 3 
influence of preſent authority, were moſtly choſen from among the Whig party. vention 
After thanks were unanimouſly given by both Houſes to the Prince of Orange for meets. 
the deliverance, which he had brought them, memorable: 8 in a few days 

by a majority of the Commons, and fetit up to tlie Houſe of Peers for 

OE It was contained in theſe words. © That King James the ſe- 
<« cond, having endeavoured to ſubvert the conſtitution of the kingdom, by break- 
« ing the original contract between King and people, and having, by the advice of 
« Jeſuits and other wicked perſons; violated the fundamental laws, and. with- 
drawn himſelf out of the kingdom, has abdicated the government, and that the | 
e throne is thereby vacant. This vote, hen carried to the upper Houſe, met 
with great oppoſition ;/-of which it is here neceſſary for ts to explain the reaſon. 

Taz Tories and the High. church- men, Ending themſelves at once menaced 
with « ſubverſion of their laws and of their religion, had zenlouy promoted the 
national revolt, and had on this occafion' departed from tfoſe principles of non-re- 
ſiſtance, of which, while the King favoured them, they had formerly made ſuch 
loud profeſſions, Their preſent apprehenſions had prevailed ober Ir political 
tenets; and the unfortunate James, who had too much relied on thoſe general de- 
clarations, which never will be reduced to practice, found inthe iſſue that both 
parties were ſecretly united in oppoſition to him. But-no-ſooter win the dunger 
paſſed, and the general fear ſomewhat allayed, than party-prijudiets reſehned, in 
ſome degree, their former aurhority ; and the Tories were aſhanied of that victory 
which their antagoniſts, during. the late tranſaſtions; had obtained ver them. 
They were inclined, therefore, to ſteer a middle courſe; and, the''getierally de- Views of the 
termined to oppoſe the King's return, they reſolved not to cotifent. to tſie derhrom- Parties. 
ing him, or altering the line of ſucceſſion. A regent wick kivgly power was the 
expedient, which they propoſed ; and'a late inſtante” apogee: ſeemed to give 
ſome authority and precedent to that planof gunman e ar ION? 


; by. favour of this ſcheme os Tories 1 5 that, by "the Skin tenor 11 the | 
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to- Su King and. to elect his e was 2 8 quite Ze th to = 
conſtitution, and had 4 tendency to render, ogly power —_— dependant, and 
precarious: That where the Pfinee, from his tender years, from lunacy,, on from 


other natural infirmity, was ineaparitated to hold the reins of government, both 
K k k 2 the 
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the laws and former practice agreed in appointing a regent, who, abb the inter- 
val, was inveſted with the whole power of the adminiſtration: That the inveterate 
and dangerous prejudices of King James had rendered him as unfit to ſway the 
Engliſh ſcepterz] as if he had fallen into Junacy ; and it was therefore natural for the 
people to have recourſe to the ſame remedy : That the election of one King was a 
precedent for the election of another; and the government, by that means, would 
either degenerate into a republic, or what was worſe, into a turbulent and ſediti- 
ous Monarchy: That the caſe was ſtill more dangerous, if there remained a Prince, 


who claimed the crowi by right of ſucceſſion, 5 diſputed, on fo. plauſible a 


ground, the title of the preſent Sovereign: That tho? the doctrine of hot · reſiſtance 
might not, in every poſſible circumſtance, be abſolutely true, yet was the belief of 
it extremely expedient ;z and to eſtabliſh a government, which ſhould have the con- 
trary principle for its baſis, was to lay the foundation of perpetual revolutions and 
canvulſians That the appointment of a regent was indeed expoſed to many incon- 


veniences icht 


ut. e en the line of ſucceſſion was preſerved. entire, there was till 


ſcarce any inſtance occurred in hiſtory, eſpecially in the Engliſh kilos! where a 


diſputed title had not, in 


in the iſſue, been attended with much greater ills, than all 


thoſe, Nhich the people had ſought to ſhun, by departing from the lineal ſucceſſor. . IT, 


Tux leaders. of the whig- party, on the other hand, aſſerted, that, it there was 
any ill in the precedent, that ill would refult as much from the eſtabliſhing a regent, 
as from the dethroning one King, and appointing his ſucceſſor; nor would the one 
expedient, if wantonly and raſhly embraced by the people, be: leſs che / ſource-of 


bons thin'the other: That if the laws gave no expreſs permiſſion to 


| depoſo he 8dvertign; neither did they authorize the reſiſting, his authority, or ſe- 
parating the power from the title : That a regent was unknown, except where the 


rider hy veaſen of his tender age or his infirmities, was incapable of a will; and 


| iy that-cafe, his will was foppoſed to be involved in that of the "regent :, That it 


would be theheighr of abfordity'to try a man for acting upon a commiſſion, received 


from 


Prince, v,,j we our felves acknow! 


ege to be the law ful Sovereign 3. and no 


jury would decide ſo contrary bothto law and to eommon ſenſe, as to condemn ſuch 
. OR That even che proſpect of being delivered from this monſtrous inconve- 
ge -- nience was, in the preſent ſituation. of things, more diſtant than that of putting an 
ee to a diſputed ſucceſſion.; That allowing the young Prince to be the legitimate 
beir, he had been carried abroad ; he would be edueatt in principles deſtructive of 


the conſtitution and 


eſtabliſhed religion and he would probably leave a ſon, liable 


t the ſame inſuperable objection: That if the whole line were cut off by law, the 


eee their claim; Kane which could no 


ne 8 

be hoped for, while the adminiſtration was conducted in their name, id while they Chap. II. 
were ſtill acknowleged to poſſeſs the legal title: And that a nation thus perpetually 95 
governed by regents or protectors approached much nearer to a republic, than one 


ſubject to Monarchs, whoſe hereditary regular ſucceſſion, wel as TOs . 
rity, was fixed and appointed by the people. 


Tuis queſtion was agitated with great zeal by 8 in the Houſe 
of Peers. The chief ſpeakers among the Tories were Clarendon, Rocheſter, and 
Nottingham; among the Whigs, Jalifax and Danby. The queſtion was carried 
for a King by two voices only, hfry-one againſt. forty-nine. All the prelates, ex- 
cept two, the Biſhops of London and Briſtol, voted for a regent. The primate, 
a difintereſted but pulillanimous man, kept at a ee your from the Prince's 
court and from Parliament. ory 

Tur Houſe of, Peers proceeded i next to examine et the vote, ſent up to 
them b the Commons. They debated, ** Whether there was an original contract 
« between King and people,” and the affirmative was carried by fifty-three againſt 
forty-1 -fix ; a proof that the Tories were already loſing ground. The next queſtion 
was, 6*' "Whether King James had broke that original contract ?“ and after a flight 

a oppoſition the affirmative prevailed; The Lords proceeded to take into conſidera- 
tion the word, abdicated ; and it was carried that deſerted was more proper. The 
concluding queſtion at, Whether King James, having broke the original con- 
tract, and deſe#ted the government, is throne was thereby vacant?” This 
queſtion” was'debared with more heat and contention than any of the former; and 


upon @/diviſion,” the Tories prevailed by eleyen voices, and it was carried to omit 


the laſl urtiele with regard to tlie vacaticy of t throne. The 105 may cee 
to che Commons witn theſe umendments. | 


. ey had embraced the projet of betomin the Crown foley 
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Tut e Pi infited on their vote, and ſent —_— 72 the Lords Free confe- 
ſhould depart from, their, amendments, The Lords were not convinced: and it en 2 
was necellary, to haye a free conkerence,. in order to ſettle this controvetſy. Never Houſes. 
national Oo. ſurely as more important, nor managed by more able ſpeakers; | 
yet is one rptized to find the topics, inſiſted on by both ſides, ſo very frivolops z „ 
more teſembling the verbal diſputes. of the ſchools than the ſolid reaſonibgs of 
ſtateſmen and legiſlators... In public tranſactions of ſuch conſequence, the true 
motives, which produce any meaſure, are ſeldom avowed. The Wigs, now the 


_ ruling 


r 


— — — 
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. ruling party, having united with the Tories, in order to bring about the revolu- 
tion, had ſo much deference for their new allies, as not to inſiſt, that the crown 
ſhould be declared forfeited, on account of the King's mal-adminiſtration : Such 
a declaration, they thought, would imply too expreſs a cenſure of the old tory 
principles, and too open a preference of their own. They agreed therefore to con- 
found together the King's abuſing his power and his withdrawing from the king- 
dom; and they called the whole an abdication; as if he had given a virtual, tho 
not a verbal, conſent to his dethronement. The Tories took advantage of this ob- 
vious impropriety, which had been occaſioned merely by the complaiſance or pru- 
dence of the Whigs; and they inſiſted upon the word, deſertion, as much more 
ſignificant and intelligible, It was retorted on them, that, however that expreſſion 
might be juſtly applied to the King's withdrawing himſelf, it could not, with any 
propriety, be extended to his violation of the fundamental laws. And thus both 
parties, while they warped their principles from regard to their antagoniſts, and 
from prudential conſiderations, loſt the praiſe of conſiſtence and uniformity,” 


Tur managers for the Lords next inſiſted, that even allowing the Kiog's abuſe 


of power to be equivalent to an abdication, or in other words, to a civil death, it 


could operate no otherwiſe than his voluntary reſignation or his natural death ; 
and could only make way for the next ſucceſſor. It was a maxim of Engliſh law, 
that the throne was never vacant ;, but inſtantly upon the deceale of one King was 
filled with his legal heir, who was entitled to all the authority of his predecefivr. 
And however young or unfit for government the ſucceſſor, however unfortunate 
in his ſituation, tho* he were even a captive in the hands of public enemies z yet no 


Juſt reaſon, they thought, could be afligned, why, without any default of his own, 
he ſhould loſe a crown, to which, by birth, he was fully intitled; Phe managers of 
che Commons might have oppoſed this reaſoning by many ſpecious and even ſolid 
- argurhenty, * Ther mig] ght have faid, that the great ſecurity for allegiance being 


mekely opinion, any 0 of ſettlement ſhould ald be adopted, in which, it was 


mot probable, the people would acquieſce and perſevere.” That tho? upon the na 
"ttiral' Genth of one King, whoſe adminiſtration had been agreeable to the laws, ma- 


n and great inconveniencies would be endured rathet than exclude his lineal ſuc- 


eeſfor yet chte eafe' was not the Tame, when the people had been obliged, by their 


reyolte, to dethrone à Prince, whoſe inegal meaſures had, in every cerrcutnſtance, 
- violated the conſtitution. That in theſe extraordinary evolutions; the govern- 


ment returned to its firſt principles, and the 'commugity acquired a right of pro- 
ming for che public intereſt by expedients, wich on other occaſions, might be 
demed violent and irregular. Tbat the recent uſe of one extraordinary remedy 


familizrized'theprople to the practice of another, and more reconciled. their minds 
| for ns 5 
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to ſuch licences than if the government had run on in its uſual tenor. And that 


King James, having carried abroad his ſon, as well as withdrawn himſelf, had 
given ſuch juſt provocation to the kingdom, had voluntarily involved it in ſuch 
difficulties, that the intereſts of his family were juſtly ſacrificed to the public ſettle- 
ment and tranquillity. Tho? theſe topics ſeem reaſonable, they were intirely for- 
borne- by the whig managers; both becauſe they implied an acknowlegement of 
the infant Prince's legitimacy, which, it was agreed, to keep in obſcurity, and be- 
cauſe they contained too expreſs a condemnation of tory, principles. They were 
contented to maintain the vote of the Commons by ſhifts and evaſions; and both 
fides parted at laſt without coming to any agreement. 

Bur it was impoſlible for the public tg remain long in the preſent ſituation. The 
perſeverance, therefore, of the Lower Houſe obliged the Lords to comply; and 
by the deſertion of ſome Peers to the whig party, the vote of the Commons, with- 


out any alteration, paſſed by a ſmall majority in the Upper Houſe, and received 


the ſanction of every part of the legiſlature, which then ſubſiſted. 


Ir happens unluckily for thoſe, who maintain an original contract between che 
magiſtrate and people, that great revolutions of government, and new ſettlements 
of civil conſtitutions, are commonly conducted with ſuch violence, tumult and diſ- 
order, that the public voice can ſcarce ever be heard; and the opinions of the ci- 
tizens are at that time leſs attended to than even in the common courſe of admini- 
ſtration. The preſent tranſactions in England, it muſt be confeſſed, are a very 
fingular exception to this obſervation. The new elections had been carried on 
with great tranquillity and freedom: The Prince had ordered the troops to de- 
part from all the towns, where the voters aſſembled: A tumultuary petition to the 
two Houſes having been promoted, he took care, tho the petition was calculated 


for his own advantage, effectually to ſuppreſs it; e entered into no intrigues, 


either. with the electors or the members: He kept himſelf in a total ſilence, as if 
he had been nowiſe concerned i in theſe tranſactions: And fo far from forming ca- 
bals wich the leaders of parties, he diſdained even to beſtow careſſes on thoſe, 


whoſe aſſiſtance might be uſeful to him, This conduct was bighly, meritorious, and 


diſcovered great moderation and magnanimity ; even tho the Prince unfortunate- 
ly, thro! the whole courſe of his life, and on every occaſion, was noted for an ad- 
dreſs, ſo cold, dry, and diſtant, that it was very dente e be e 
any intereſt, to ſoften. or familiarize it. 

Ar laſt, the Prinee deigned to break ſilence, * angebe in a W 
manner, his ſentiments on the preſent ſituation of affairs. He called together 
Halifax, Shrewſbury, Danby, and a few more; and he told them, that having 

been 
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been invited over to reſtore their liberty, he had engaged in this enterprize, and 
had at laſt happily effected this purpoſe: That it belonged to the Parliament, now 
choſen and aſſembled with freedom, to concert meaſures for the public ſettlement, 
and he pretended not to interpoſe in their determinations, . That he heard of ſeveral 
ſchemes propoſed for eſtabliſhing the government: Some. inſiſted on a regent; 
others were deſirous of beſtowing the Crown on the Princeſs: It was their concern 
alone to chooſe that plan of adminiſtration which was moſt agreeable or ad vantage - 
ous to them. That if they choſe to ſettle a regent, he had no objection: He only 
thought it incumbent on him to inform them, that he was determined not to be the 
regent, nor ever to engage in a ſcheme, which, he knew, would be expoſed: to ſuch 
inſuperable difficulties. . That no man could have a juſter or deeper ſenſe of the 
Princeſs's merit than he was impreſſed with; but he would rather remain a pri- 
vate perſon than enjoy a crown, which muſt depend on the will or life of another. 
And that they muſt therefore make account, if they were inclined to either of theſe 
two plans of ſettlement, that it would be totally out of his power to aſſiſt them in 
carrying it into execution : His affairs abroad were too important to be abandoned 
for ſo precarious a dignity, or even to allow him ſo much leiſure as would be re- 
quiſite to introduce order into their disjointed government. 

* Tarse views of the Prince were ſeconded by the Princeſs herſelf, WE as ſhe 
poſſeſſed many virtues, was a moſt obſequious wife to a huſband, who, in the 
judgment of the generality of her ſex, would have appeared ſo little attractive and 
amiable. All conſiderations were neglected, when they came in competition with 
what ſhe "deemed her duty to the Prince. When Danby and others of her parti- 
zans wrote her an account of their ſchemes and proceedings, ſhe exptelled great 
diſpleaſure ; and even tranſtmitted their letters to her huſband, as a ſacrifice to con- 
jugal fidelity. The Princeſs Anne alſo concurred in the ſame plan for the public 
ſettlement; and being promiſed an ample revenue, was contented to be Poſtponed. 
in the ſucceſſion to the crown. And as the title of her infant brother, in the pre- 
_ ſent eſtabliſhment, was entirely neglected, ſhe might, on He I eſteem herſelf, 
in point of intereſt, a great gainer by this revolution. 


| Fertlement of All. parties, therefore, being agreed, the Coin paſſed a Kill, where they | 
—__ ſettled the crown on the Prince and Princeſs of Orange, the ſole adminiſtration to 


remain in the Prince: The Princeſs of Denmark to ſucceed after the deathrof the 
Prince and Princeſs of Orange; her poſterity-after thoſe of the Princeſs, but before 
thoſe of the Prince by any other wife. The Conyention annexed to this ſertlement 
of the crown a declaration of rights, where all the points, which had, of late years, 
been diſputed between King and people, were finally determined 3 and the * 
0 
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of royal prerogative were more narrowly circumſcribed and motę nb defined, Chap. II. 
rag] in any former period of * Engliſh n 4539. 


Tuus we have ſeen, thro' the courſe of four reigns, a continued ſtruggle main · ; Manners, 

tained between the crown and the people : Privilege and Prerogative were ever at 3 

variance: And both parties, beſides the preſent object of diſpute, had many latent 

claims, Which, on a favourable occaſion, they produced againſt their adverſaries. 

Governments too ſteady and uniform, as they are ſeldom free, ſo are they, in the 

judgment of ſome, attended with another ſenſible inconvenience: They abate the 

active powers of men; depreſs courage, invention, and genius; and produce an 

univerſal lethargy in the people, Tho? this opinion may be juſt; the fluctuation 

and conteſt, it muſt be allowed, of the Engliſh government were, during theſe 

reigns, much too violent both for the repoſe and ſafety of the people. Foreign 

affairs, at that time, were either entirely neglected, or managed to-pernicious pur- 

poſes : And in the domeſtic adminiſtration there was felt a continued fever, either 

ſecret. or. manifeſt ; ſometimes the moſt furious convulſions and diſorders. The 

reyolution forms a new. epoch in the conſtitution ; and was attended with conſe- 

quences, much more advantageous to the people, than the barely freeing them from 

a bad adminiſtration. By deciding many important queſtions in favour of liberty, 

and ſtill-more, by that great precedent of depoſing one King, and eſtabliſhing a 

new family, it gave ſuch an aſcendant to popular principles, as has put the nature 

of the Engliſh eonſtitution beyond all controverſy. And it may ſafely be affirmed; > 

without any danger of exaggeration, that we in this iſland have ever ſince enjoyed, ..4 

if not the beſt ſyſtem of r ich the od every. pf e rr Jo” dds 9 1 | 

ever was known amongſt mankind. L * 213 297219 ws | 14 | 
To deęry with ſuch violence, as is alſeted by ſome, the oholi ne of en 4 

to maintain, that their adminiſtration was one continued encroachment on the incun- 

teſtible rights of the people; is not giving due honour to that great event, which not 

only put a period to their hereditary: ſucceſſion, but made a new ſettlement of the 

whole conſtitution. The inconveniencies, ſaffered by rhe people under the tw 
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firſt reigns of fic family (for in the main they were preſperous) proceeded” j in 2. 
great meaſure from the unavoidable ſituation of affairs; and ſcarce any thing could 
have preveuted thoſe events, but ſuch vigour of genius in the Sovereign, attended 
with ſuch good fortune, as might have enabled him entirely. to overpower the liber- 
ries of his people. While the Parliaments, in theſe reigns, were taking advantage of 
the neceſſities, of the Prince, and attempting every ſeſſſon to abòliſh, or circum- 
ſcribe, or define, ſome prerogative of the Crown, and innovate in the uſual tenor 
of government: Muſt it not be expected, that the Prince would defend an autho- 
rity, which, for above a century, that is, during the whole regular courſe of the 


former Engliſh government, had been exerciſed without diſpute or controverſy ? 


And tho“ Charles the ſecond, in 1672, may with reaſon be deemed the aggreffor, nor 
is it, poſſible to juſtify his conduct; yet were there ſome motives furely, which 
could engage a Prince, ſo ſoft and indolent, and at the ſame time, ſo judicious, 
He felt that public affairs had reached a 
ſituation, at which they could not poſſibly. remain, without ſome farther innovation. 
Frequent Parliaments were become almoſt. entirely neceſſary to the conduct of pub- 
lic buſineſs; yet theſe aſſemblies were ſtil}, in the judgment of the Royaliſts, much 


inferior in dignity to the Sovereign, whom they ſeemed better calculated to coun · 


oil than controul. The Crown ſtill poſſeſſed conſiderable power of oppoſing Par. 
liaments; and had not as yet acquired the means of influencing them. Hence a 
continued jealouſy between theſe parts of the conſtitution: Hence the inclination 
mutually. to take advantage of each other's. neceſſities: Hence the ĩmpoſſibility un · 
der which the King lay of fioding miniſters, who could at once be ſerviceable and 
faithful co him. If he followed his own choice in appointing; his ſervants, without 
regard to their parliamentary intereſt, a refractory ſeſſion. was. inſtantly to be ex- 
pected: If he choſe them from among the leaders of popular aſſemblies, they either 
loſt theis influence by adhering to the Crown, or they betrayed the Crown, in or- 


der to pteſetve their. ĩaflaence with the people. Neither Hambden, whom: Charles 
the firſt- was willing to gain at any price; 


nor Shaſteſbury, whom Charles the {c- 
tcond, after the popiſh plot, attempted to engage in his coupcils, would renounce 
their popularity for the precarious, and, as they,eſtegmed it. deceitful favour of the 
Prince. The root of their authority they. ſtill thought to lye in the Parliament; 


and as the power of that aſſembly was not yet uncontrouleable, they ſtill reſolved 


to augment it, tho; at the expence of the royal prerogatiues. 

.. ?Tzs no wonder, that theſe events, by the tepreſentations · of on (By <4 
been extremely clouded and obſcured... No man has yet araſe, who has been en- 
abled to pay an entire regard to truth, and has dared to expoſe her, without cover - 
ing or diſguiſe, to the eyes of the prejudiced public. Even that party amongſt 
7 us, 
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un, Who boaſt of the-higheſt regard to liberty, have not poſſeſſed ſhſſicient liberty Chap. It. N 
of thought in this particular; nor have been able to decide impartially of their 689. ft 
own merit compared with that of their antagoniſts. More noble undoubtedly in 
their ends, and more beneficial to mankind ; they muſt alſo; be allowed to have 
been. often leſs juſtifiable in the means, and in many of their tranſactions to have 
payed more regard to political than to moral conſiderations. i Being obliged to court 
the, populace, they found it neceſſary to comply with their rage and folly; and 
have. even, on many occaſions, by . propagating, fictions, by promoting violence, 
ſerved to infatuate, as well as corrupt that people, to whom they made a tender of 
liberty and juſtice. , Charles the firſt was a tyrant, a Papiſt, and acontriver of the 
Iriſh maſſacre ; ,The church of England was relapſing faſt into idolatry : Puri- 
taniſm was the only true religion, and the covenant the favourite object of heavenly 
regard. Throꝰ theſe, deluſions the party proceeded, and, what may ſeem more 
wanderful... ſtill co the encreaſe of law and liberty; till they reached the impoſture 
of the popiſh plot, a fiction which exceeds the ordinary bounds of vulgar creduli- 
ty. But however ſingular theſe events may appear, there is really nothing alto- 
gether new in any period of modern hiſtory : And it is remarkable, that tribuniti- 
an arts, tho ſometimes uſeful in a free conſtitution, have often been ſuch as men b 
of ſtrict probity and honour could not bring themſelves either to practiſe or ap- 
prove. The other faction, who, fince the revolution, have been obliged to court 
the populace, ſometimes found it requiſite to employ like artifices. 8 


Tur whig parcy, for a courſe of near ſeventy years, have, almoſt abet in- 
terruption, enjoyed the whole authority of the government; and no honours nor 
offices could be obtained but by their countenance and protection. But this event, 
which has been advantageous to the ſtate, has been deſtructive to the truth of 
hiſtory, and has eſtabliſhed many groſs falſhoods, which it is unacebuntable how 
any civilized nation could have embraced with regard to its domeſtic oceurrences. 
Compoſitions the moſt deſpicable, both for ſtyle and matter, have been extolled» 
and propagated, and read; as if they had equalled the moſt celebrated remains of 
antiquity. And becauſe the ruling party had obtaĩued an advantage over their an- 5 
tagoniſts in the philoſophical diſputes concerning ſome of their general pritici- 
ples, they thence aſſumed a-right to impoſe on the public their/account of all par- 
ticular tranſactions, and to repreſent the other party as governed entirely by the 
loweſt and moſt vulgar prejudices. But extremes of all kinds are to be avoided ; 
and tho” no one will ever pleaſe either ſaction by moderate We it 52 ry we 
are moſt rr to meet with N e ee | 
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difficulties immediately after his reſtoration; and the Parliament were not ſufficiently 


ſoon found teaſon, from Charles's dangerous c. 
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Ws ſhall ſubjoin to this general view of the Engliſh government, ſome account 
of the ſtate of the finances, . * — _ berween Se reſtoration 
and revolution. TEN? } 

Taz revenue of Charles the nec as ſettled by the Jong ee was put 
upon 2 very bad footing. It was too ſmall, if they intended to make him inde- 
pendant in the common courſe of his adminiſtration :-Tt was too large, and ſettled 
during too long a period, if they reſolved to keep him in entire dependante. The 
large debts of the republic, which were-thrown upon that Prince, the neceſſity of 
ſupplying the naval and military ſtores, which were entirely exhauſted'®; that of 
repa.ring and furniſhing his palaces: All-thefe cauſes involved the King in great 


liberal in ſupplying him. Perhaps too he had contracted fome debts abroad; and 
his bounty to the diſtreſſed cavaliers, tho? it did not-correſpond either to their ſer- 
vices or expectations, could not fail, in ſome degree, to exhauſt his treaſures. 
The extraordinary ſums, granted the King during the firſt years; did not fuffice 
for theſe extraordinary charges; and the exciſe and cuſtoms, the only conſtant re- 
venue, amounted not to nine hundred thouſand pounds à year, and fell very much 
ſhort of the ordinary charges of the government. The addition of hearth-money 
ia 1662, and of the other two branches in 1669 and 1670, brought up the revenue 
to one million three hundred fifty · eight thouſand pounds, as we learn from lord 
treaſurer Danby's account: But the ſame authority informs us, that the yearly ex- 
pence of the government was at that time one million three hundred eighty: ſeven 
thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy pounds +, without mentioning contingencies, 
which are always very conſiderable, even under the moſt prudent ad miniſtration. 
Thoſe branches of revenue, granted in 1669 and 1670, expired in- 1680, and 
were never renewed by the Parliament : They were computed to be above two 
hundred thouſand pounds a year. It muſt be allowed, becauſe aſſerted by all co- 
temporary authors, of both parties, and even confeſſed by himſelf that King 
Charles was ſomewhat profuſe and negligent. But .it.is-likewiſe-certaing\that a 
very rigid frugality was requiſite to ſupport the government under ſuch difficulties. 
There is a familiar rule in all buſineſs, that every man ſhquld be paid, in propor- 
tion to the truſt repoſed ia him, and to the power, which he enjoys; and the nation 
NS with tg to <= 


their . of that Prudential maxim. 1 | 
c 81 181. 18 2 ion estas 
C Lord Clarendon? 8 ſpeech 3 BY On. 95 5 Rig 
+ Ralph's Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 288. We learn from that lord's Memidirs, p. 12, that che receipts 
of the Exchequer, during fix years, from 1673 to 1679, was about eight millions two hundred thou- 
{and pounds, or one million three hundred fixty-fix thouſand pounds a year. See likewiſe, p. 169. 
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hundred thouſand pounds à year during his whole reign, the compuration will ra- 1689. 

ther exceed than fall under the true value. The Convention Parliament, after all 
the ſums, which they had granted the King towards the payment of old debts, 
threw, the laſt day of their meeting, a debt upon him, amounting to one million 
ſeven hundred fotty-three thouſand two hundred and ſixty - three pounds *, All the 
extraordinary ſums, which were afterwards voted him by Parliament, amounted to 
eleven millions four hundred forty-three thouſand four hundred and ſeven pounds 
which divided by twenty-four, the number of years, which that King reigned, 
make four hundred ſev enty · ſix thouſand eight hundred and eight pounds a year. 
During that time, he had two violent wars to ſuſtain with the Dutch; and in 
1678, he made expenſive preparations for a war with France. Ia the firſt Dutch 
war, both France and Denmark were allies to the United Provinces, and the na- 
val armaments in England were very great; fo that it is impoſſible he could have 
ſecreted any part, at leaſt any minen. my” of the 57 ere were then 
voted him by Parliament. 

To theſe ſums we muſt add about one million two hundred thouſand nn 
which had been derained from the bankers on ſhatting up the Exchequer in 1672. 
The King paid fix per cent. for this money during all the reſt of his reign +. It is 

remarkable, that, notwithſtanding this violent breach of faith, the King, two years 
after, borrowed money at eight per cent; the ſame rate of intereſt, which he had 
paid before that event $. A proof, that ' public credit, inſtead of being of ſo de- 
enn — —ñ— u ee 4 i 
is very difficult to deſtroy it. nnn | 

Tus revenue of James was raiſed by the Parſiament to about one million eight 
hundred fifty thouſand pounds 5; and his income as Duke of York being added, 
made the whole amount to two milfivns a year ; a ſum well proportioned to the 
public neceffities,” but enjoyed by kim in tos independant a manner. Tbe na- 
tional debt at the revolution amounted to one million pes -four e 2 
ene eee re, ee 2 S613 TIOGTH 1 03 33825} 

Tut militias fell much to dec * 1 during, theſs two reigns, artly by the . 
of the Kings, who Had Entertained a e of their ſubjeRs, partly by that ill 
Judged faw, "which limited the King's 8 power of muſtering and arraying them. In 
the beginning, however, of e t . the min were ſtill deemed formida- 
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ble. De Wit having.prepoſed to the French King an invaſion of England during 
the firſt Dutch war, that Monarch replied, that ſuch an attempt would be entirely 
fruitleſs, and would tend only to unite the Engliſh. | In a few An ſaid he, after 
our landing, there will be. fifty thouſand men at leaſt upon us *, EY 
CrnarLEs in the beginning of his reign had in pay near five eee of 
guards and garriſons, At the. end of his reign, he augmented this number to near 
eight thouſind. James on Monmouth's rebellion had on foot about fifteen thou- 
ſand men; and when the Prince of Orange n Wannen were an than 
thirty thouſand. regular troops in England, 1 0 0 bd 
Tux Engliſh navy, during the greateſt part of Charles's reign, inde a great 
figure, for numbers of ſhips, valour of the men, and conduct of the commanders. 
Even in 1678, the fleet conſiſted of eighty-three ſhips ; beſides thirty, which were 
at that time on the ſtocks. On the King's acceſſion he found only ſixty· three veſſels 
of all ſizes T. During the latter part of Charles's reign the navy fell conſiderably 
to decay, by reaſon of the narrowneſs of the King's revenue: But James, ſoon 
after his acceſſion, reſtored it to its former power and glory ; and before he left the 
throne, carried it much farther. The adminiſtration of the admiralty under Pepys, 
is ſtill regarded as a model for order and cxconomy. The fleet at the revolution 
conſiſted of one hundred ſeventy- three veſſels of all ſizes ; and required forty-two 
thouſand ſeamen to man it |. That King, when Duke of York, had been the firſt 
inventor of ſea ſignals. The military genius, during theſe two reigns, had not to- 
tally decayed among the young nobility. - Dorſet, Mulgrave, Rocheſter, not to 
mention Offory, ſerved on board * fleet, and n in the * | 
engagements againſt the Nutch, q wofolds 13: 
Tux commerce and riches of 8 did never, duriag uny period, e 
ſo faſt, as from the reſtoration to the revolution. The two Dutch wars, by diſturb- 
ing the trade of that republic, promoted the navigation of chis iſland 3 and after 
Charles had made a ſeparate; peace with the States, his ſubjects enjayed unmoleſted 
the trade of Europe. The only diſturbance, which they met with, was from a 
Few French privateers, who infeſted the channel; and Charles interpoſed not in be- 
half of his ſubjects with ſufficient ſpitit and vigour. The recovery or conqueſt of 
New York and the Jerſeys was a very conſiderable acceſſion to the ſtrength and ſe- 
curity of the Engliſh colonies; and together with the ſettlement of Penſilvania and 
Farolina,, which was effected during REPAIR: poigipuly.che Engliſh 


* 'D'Eftrades, 2oth of October, 1666. + Pepys's Memoirs, p. = or” 1 Memgirs of 
{Engliſh affairs, chiefly naval. i Livezof — admirals, vol. ii. p. Lo 825 
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empire in 1 The perſecutions of the Diſſenters, or more properly ſpeaking, . IL 
the reſtraints impoſed upon them, contributed to augment and people theſe colonies. 
Dr. Davenant affirms , that the ſhipping of England doubled during theſe twenty- 

eight years. Several neu manufactures were eſtabliſhed 3 in iron, braſs, ſilk, hats, 
glaſs, &c. One Brewer, leaving the Low Countries, when they were threatened 
with a French conqueſt, brought the art of dying woollen cloth into England, and 
by that improvement ſaved. the nation great ſums of money. The encreaſe of 

_ coinage during theſe two reigns was ten millions two hundred ſixty- one thouſand 
pounds. A board of trade was erected in 1670'; and the earl of Sandwich was 
made preſident. Charles revived and ſupported the charter of the Eaſt- India com- 
pany z a meaſure whoſe utility is ſomewhat doubtful : He granted a charter to the 
Hudſon's Bay company; a meaſure evidently hurtful. 

Tus French King, about the beginning of Charles's reign, laid ſome impoſitions 

on Engliſh commodities :: And the Engliſh, partly diſpleaſed with this innovation, | 
partly moved by their animoſity againſt France, retaliated, by laying ſuch reſtraints 1 ; 
on the commerce with that kingdom as amounted. almoſt to a prohibition, They = 
formed calculations, by which they perſwaded themſelves, that they were loſers a 'Y 
million and a half or near two millions a year by the French trade, But no good 7 
effects were found to reſult from theſe reſtraints; and in King James's reign they 1 
were taken off by the Parliament. 


Ar the ſame time that the burroughs of England were deprived of their privi- 14 
leges, the like attempt was made on the colonies. King James recalled their char- 15 
ters, by which their liberties were ſecured ; and he ſent over governors inveſted 
with abſolute power. The arbitrary Fe A that 8 0 appeared in every 
part of his adminiſtration. „ rnb an] 


Tus people, during theſe two reigns, were, in a Net meaſure, cured of that 
wild fanaticiſm, by which they had formerly been ſo much agitated. Whatever new 
vices they might acquire, it may be queſtioned, whether, by this change, they were, 
in the main, much loſers in point of morals. By the example of the King and the 
cavaliers, licentiouſneſs and debauchery became very prevalent in the nation. The 

Pleaſures of the table were much purſued. Love was treated more as an appetite 
than a paſſion. The one ſex began to abate of the national charakter of e 
without being able to inſpire the other with ſentiment or delicacy: 


Tur abuſes in the former age,; ariſing from overſtrained pretenfions of piety, 
had much propagated the ſpirit: of een ; and many of the i ne men of 


- h hi 
+ Diſcourſe on the public revenues, part ii. p. 29, 33, 36. 


3. Ta1s ſophiſm, of arguing from the abuſe of any thing againſt the uſe of it, is one of the groſſeſt, 
and at the ſame time, the moſt common, to which men are ſubject. The hiſtory of all ages, and none 
more 
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this period lie under the imputation of Deiſm. Beſides wits and ſcholars, by pro- 

feſſion, Shafteſbury, Halifax, Buckingham, Mulgrave, Sunderland, 2. Ro- 
cheſter, Sidney, Temple, are ſuppoſed to have adopted theſe principles. | 

Tux ſame factions, which formerly diſtracted the nation, were revived, and 

exerted themſelves in the moſt ungenerous and unmanly enterprizes againſt each 

other. "Hos Charles, ear his whole e iN a model ene 3 

| manly 


more than that of the period, which is our ſubject, offers us examples of the abuſe of religion; and 
we have not been ſparing to remark them: But whoever would thence draw an inferenceto the diſad- 
vantage of religion 1 in general, would argue very raſhly and erroneouſly, The proper office of religion 
is to reform men's lives, to-purify the.r hearts, to inforce all moral duties, and to ſecure obedience to 
the laws and civil magiſtrate. While it purſues theſe ſalutary purpoſes, its operations, tho? infinitely 
valuable, are ſecret and ſilent, and ſeldom come under the cognizance of hiſtory. That adukerate ſpe. 
cies of it alove, which inflames faction, animates ſedition, and prompts rebellion, diſtinguiſhes itſelf on 
the open theatre of the world, and is the great ſource of revolutions and public convulſions. The 
hiſtorian, therefore, has ſcarce occaſion to mention any other kind of religion; and he may retain the 
higheR regard for true piety, even while he expoſes all the abaſes'of the falſe. He may even think, 


that he cannot better ſhew his attachment to the former than by e e Ing and laying open 
its abſurdities and pernicious tendency. | 


Ir is no proof of irreligion in an hiſtorian, that he mathe 8 fault e in each ſet 
of religion, which he has occaſion to mention. Every inſtitution, however divine, which is adopted 
by men, muſt partake of the weakneſs and infirmities of our nature; and will be apt, unleſs carefully 
guarded; to degenerate into one extreme or the other. What ſpecies of devotion ſo pure, noble, and 
worthy the Supreme Being, as that which is moſt ſpiritual, fimple, unadorned, and which partakes 
nothing either of the ſenſes or imagination ? Vet is it ſound by experience, that this mode of worſhip 
does very naturally, among the vulgar, mount up into EXtravagance and fanaticiſm. Even many of 
the firſt reformers are expoſed to this reproach ; and their zeal, tho', in the event, ic proved extremely 
uſeful, partook ſtrongly of the enthuſiaſtic genius: Two of the judges in the reign of Charles the ſe- 
cond, ſcrupled not to advance this opinion even from the bench. Some mixture of ceremony, pomp, 
and ornament may ſeem to cortect the abuſe; yet will it be found very difficultzo prevent ſuch a form 
of religion from finking ſometimes into ſuperſtition. The church of England fiſelf, which is perhaps 
the beſt medium among theſe extremes, will be allowed, at leaſt during the age of archbiſhop Laud, 
to.bave been ſome what infected with a ſuperſtition, reſembling the popiſh; arid to have payed « tligher 
regard to ſame poſitive. inſtitutions, than. the nature of the things, ſtricily ſpeaking, would permit. It 
is the buſineſs of an hiſtorian to remark theſe abuſes. of all kinds; but it belongs alſo to a pradent 
reader to confine the repreſentations, which he meets with, to that age alone of which che author 
treats. What abſurdity, for infkance, to ſuppoſe, that the Preſbyterians, Independants,  Anabapriſts, 
and other ſectaries of che preſent age, partake of alt the extravagancies, which we remark in thoſe, who 
bare theſe appellations in the laſt century? The inference indeed ſeems juſter ; where ſocto have been 
noted for fanaticiſm during one period, to conclude, that they will be very moderate and reaſonable in 
the ſubſequent, For as it is the nature of fanaticiſm to aboliſh all faviſh ſubmiſſion to prieſtly power; 


it follows, that as ſoon as the firſt ferment is abated, „ 
OE e e oborag tn. 
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manly beHaviour, improved the politeneſs of the nation ʒ as much as kaction, Which Chap. II. 
of all things is moſt deſtructive to politeneſs could. poſſibly permit. His courtiers 689. 
were long diſtinguiſhable in England by their obliging and agreeable manners. 

Am1DsT the thick cloud of bigotry and ignorance, which overſpread the nation, 
during the Commonwealth and Protectorſnip, there were a fe ſedate philoſophers, 
who in the retirement of Oxford, cultivated their reaſon, and eſtabliſned confe- 
rences for the mutual communication of their diſcoveties in phyſics and geometry. 
Wilkins, a clergyman, who had married Cromwel's ſiſter, and was afterwards 
created biſhop of Cheſter, promoted theſe philoſophical converſations. Immediately | 
after the reſtoration, theſe men procured a patent, and having enlarged their num- 
ber, were denominated the Royal Society. But this patent was all they obtained from 
the King. Tho' Charles was, a great lover of the ſciences; particularly chymiſtry 
and mechanics, he animated them by his example alone, not by his bounty. His 
craving courtiers and miſtreſſes, by whom he was perpetually ſurrounded, engroſſed 
all his expence, and left him neither money nor attention for literary merit. His 
contemporary, Lewis, ; who fell ſhort of the King's genius and knowlege in this 
particular, much exceeded him in liberality. Beſides penſions conferred on learned 1 
men throughout all Europe, his academies were directed by rules and ſupported by 2A 
ſalaries: A generoſity, which does great honour to his memory; and in the eyes | = 
of all the ingenious part of mankind, will be eſteemed an atonement for many of ; 
the errors of his reign. We may be ſarprized,” that this example ſhould not be 
more followed by princes; ſince it is certain, that that bounty, fo extenſive, ſo 
beneſicial, and ſo much celebrated, coſt not that Mona reh ſo great a ſum as is of- | 
ten conferred on one ſingle, uſeleſs, overgrown favourite or courtier. . | 


. 
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Bur tho the French academy of ſciences was directed, encouraged, and p- 
ported by the Sovereign, there aroſe in England ſome men of ſupetior genius, who 
were more than ſufficient to eaſt the balance, and who drew on themſelves. and 
on their native country the regard and attention of all Europe. Beſides Wilkins, a 
Wren, Wallis, eminent mathematicians, Hooke, an accurate obſerver by micro- : 
ſcopes, and Sydenham, the reſtorer of true phyſic; there flouriſhed during this 
period a Boyle and a Newton ; men, who trode, with cautious, and elne The 
more ſecure ſteps, the only road, which leads to true philoſophy. . 

BoyLz improved the pneumatic engine, invented by Otto Guericke, and was 
thereby enabled to make ſeverab new and curious experiments ofi the tir as well 
as on other bodies: His ehymiſtry is much admired by thoſe acquainted with | 
that art: His hydroſtaties contain à greater mixture of reaſoning and invention ql 
with experiment than any other of his works; but his reaſoning is ſtill remote from [ 


that boldneſs and IE” which had led aſtray ſo many philoſophers, Boyle was | | q 
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able to the natural vanity. and cutioſity of men. 


| genius that ever aroſe for the ornament and inſtruction of the ſpecies, - Cautious, 


to that obſcuricy, in which they ever did and ever will remain. 


cule e carried to exceſs ; Jet in reality deer ere fung ons of that 
+ hy which, We | meer wit in the originals... n oa 


| deed during this period. chiefly, that that nation leſt the Engliſh: behind them in 


a great partizan of the mechanical philoſophy ; a theory,” which, by diſcovering 
ſome of the ſecrets of nature, and allowing us to Tres the reſt,” is ſo agres: 


Is Newton this iſland may boaſt of having 3 on ee and rareſt 


in admitting no principles but ſuch as were founded on experiment; but reſolute 
to adopt every ſuch principle, however new or unuſual: From modeſty, igno- 
rant of his ſuperiority above the reſt of mankind; and thence, leſs careful to 
accommodate his reaſonings to common apprehenſions: More anxious to merit 
than acquire fame: He was from theſe cauſes long unknown to the world; but 
his reputation at laſt broke out with a luſtre, which ſcarce any writer, during his 
own life-time, had ever before attained· While Newton ſeemed to draw off the 
veil from ſome of the myſteries of nature, he ſhowed at the ſame time the im- 
perfections of the mechanical philoſophy; and thereby reſtored her 8 ſecrets 


Tunis age was far from being ſo favourable to polite literature as to the 3 
8 tho? fond of wit, tho* poſſeſſed himſelf of a conſiderable ſhare of it, 
thoꝰ his taſte of converſation ſeems to have been ſound and juſt; ſerved rather to 
corrupt than improve the poetry and eloquence of his time. When the theatres 
were opened at the reſtoration, and freedom was again given to pleaſantry and 
ingenuity z men, after ſo long an abſtinence, fed on theſe delicacies with leſs taſte 
than avidity, and the coarſeſt and moſt irregular ſpecies of wit was received by 
the court as well as by the people. The productions at that time repreſented on 
the theatre were ſuch monſters of extravagance and folly ; ſo utterly devoid of alt 
reaſon or even common ſenſe; that they would be the diſgrace of Engliſh 'lirera- 
ture, had not the nation made atonement for its former admiration of them, by 
the total oblivion to which they are now condemned. The duke of Buckingham 
Rehearſal, which expoſed theſe wild productions, ſeems to be a, piece, of ridi- 


Tuis ſevere ſatyre,, rognther. with the good ſenſe of 1 3 — 
Gon time, the extravagancies of the faſhionable wit but the productions of litera- 
ture ſtill wanted much of that correctneſs and delicacy, which we ſo much admire 
in the antients, and in the French writers, their judicious imitators: It was in- 


the productions of poetry, eloquence, hiſtory; and other branches of polite let- 
ters ; and acquired a ſuperiority, which the efforts of Engliſh writers, during the 
ſubſequent age, did more ſucceſsfully conteſt with them. The arts and ſciences 

I 5 | were 


— 


i e ene | anne 
were n from Italy into this iſland — as ito France; and made at C 


firſt more ſurpriſmg advances. Spencer, Shakeſpear, Bacon, Johnſon, were 
much ſuperior to their cotemporaries, who flouriſhed in that kingdom. Milton, 


Waller, Denham, Cowley, Harvey, were at leaſt equal to their cotemporaries. 


The reign of Charles the Second, which ſome. prepoſterouſly repreſent as our au- 


guſtan age, retarded the progreſs of polite literature in this iſland ; and it was then 


found, that the immeaſurable licentiouſneſs, which was indulged or rather ap- 
plauded at court, was more deſtructive to the refined arts than even the Got; non- 
ſenſe, and enthuſiaſm of the preceding period. 


Mosr of the celebrated writers of this age remain monuments of genius, per- | 


verted by indecency. and bad taſte; but none more than Dryden, both by reaſon 
of the greatneſs of his talents and the groſs abuſe which he made of them. His 


plays, excepting a few ſcenes, are utterly disfigured by vice or folly or both, His 
tranſlations appear too much the offspring of haſte and hunger : Even his fables 


are ill choſen tales, conveyed in an incorrect, tho? ſpirited verſification. Yet 


amidſt this great number of looſe productions, the refuſe of our language, there 
are found ſome ſmall pieces, his Ode to St. Cecilia, the greateſt part of Abſalom 
and Achitophel, and a few more, which diſcover ſo great genius, ſuch richneſs 
of expreſſion, ſuch pomp and variety of numbers, that they leave us equally full 
of regret and indignation, on account of the inferiority or rather great abſurdity 
of his other writings. 


Tax very name of Rocheſter is amade to modeſt ears; yet does his poetry 


diſcover ſuch energy of ſtyle and ſuch poignancy of ſatyre, as give ground to ima- 
gine what ſo ſine a genius, had he fallen in a more happy age and had followed 
better models, was capable of producing. The antient fatyriſts often uſed great 


liberty in cheir expreſſions; but their freedom no more reſembles the ficence of 


; ITE: than the nakedneſs of an Indian does that of a common proſtitute. | 


Woventulxv was ambitious of the reputation of wit and libertiniſm; and he at- 


tainech it: He was probably capable of reaching the fame of true comedy, and 
inſtructive ridicule. Otway had a genius finely turned to the pathetic; but he 
neither obſerves ſtrictly the rules of the drama, nor the rules, ſtill more eſſential, 
of propriety and decorume By one ſingle piece the duke of Buckingham did both 
great ſervice to his age and honour to himſelf. The earls of Mulgrave, Dor 
ſet, and Roſcommon, wrote in a good taſte; but their productions are either 
_ feeble or careleſs.” The maqueſs of Halifax diſcovers a refined genius; and no- 
thing but leifure and ws infertor er r ner N e * Fear 
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Or all the conſiderable writers» of: this. age, Sir William Temple is almoſt 4 
os one, who kept himſelf / altogether unpolluted by that inundation of vice and 
licentiouſneſs, Which overwhelmed. the nation. The ſtyle of this author, tho? 
extremely negligent, and even mixed with foreign idioms, is agreeable, and in- 
tereſtiog. That mixture of vanity, which appears in his works, is rather a re- 
commendation to tbem. By means of it, we enter into acquaintance with the 


character of the author, full of honour and humanity z and fancy that we are en- 


gaged, not in the peruſal of a book, but in converſation with a companion. 
Tuo' Hudibras was publiſhed,- and ptobably compoſed, during Charles the 

Second's reigh, Butler may juſtly, as well as Milton, be thought to belong to the 

foregoing period. No compoſition abounds ſo much as Hudibras in ſtrokes of 


juſt and inimitable wit; yet are there many performances, which give as great or 


greater entertainment on the whole peruſal. The alluſions are often dark and 
far · fetched; and tho ſcarce any author was ever able to expreſs his thoughts i in 
ſo few words, he often employs too many thoughts on one ſubject, and thereby 
becomes prolix after an unuſual manner. It is ſurpriſing how / much erudition 
Butler has introduced with ſo. good a grace into a work of pleaſantry and humour: 
Hudibras is perhaps one of the moſt learned compoſitions, that is to be found in 
any language. The advantage, which the royal cauſe received from this poem, 
in expoſing the fanaticiſm and falſe pretences of the former parliamentary party, 
was prodigious. The King himſelf had ſo good a taſte as to be highly pleaſed 
with the merit of the work, and had even got a great part of it by heart: Yet 
was he either ſo careleſs in his temper, or ſo little endowed with the virtue of li- 
berality, or, more properly ſpeaking, of gratitude, that he allowed the author, 

who was a man of virtue and probity, to live in obſcurity and die in want. 
Dryden is an inſtance of a negligence of the ſame kind: His Abſalom ſenſibly | 
contributed to the victory, which the Tories obtained over the Whigs after the 


Excluſion- parliaments: Let could not this merit, aided by his great genius, pro- 


cure him an eſtabliſhment,” which might exempt him from the neceſſity of writing 
for bread... Otway, - tho* a profeſſed Royaliſt, could not even procure bread by 
his. writings z and he had the ſingular fate of dying literally of hunger. Theſe 
incidents throw a great ſtain on the memory of Charles, who had diſcernment, 
loved genius, was liberal of money, but attained not the praiſe of true genetoſity. 
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